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CHAPTER I. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


The first information obtained by the citizens of Ohio in regard to the 
geological structure and mineral resources of the State, was derived from 
the report of a committee appointed under a resolution of the Legislature, 
passed the 14th day of March, 1836, ‘To report to the next Legislature 
the best method of obtaining a complete geological survey of the State, 
and an estimate of the probable cost of the same.” This.committee con- 
sisted of Dr. S. P. Hildreth, chairman, Dr. John Locke, Prof. J. H. Riddell, 
and Mr. I. A. Lapham. 

In the execution of the task assigned to this committee, geological 
reconnoissances were made during the succeeding summer, of the Coal 
Measures of South Eastern Ohio, by Dr. Hildreth, and of the western and 
northern portions of the State, by Prof. Riddell and Mr. Lapham; while 
chemical analyses of various iron ores and limestones were made by Dr. 
Locke. The observations and conclusions of this committee were em- 
bodied in reports from all the members, which reports were submitted to 
the Legislature at their succeeding session, and were published by State 
authority. At this time the science of geology had nowhere attained 
anything like its present perfection, and very little was known by any 
one in regard to the structure of our country. The geological survey of 
New York was then in progress, but the splendid results accomplished by 
it had not ytt been announced. As a consequence, the gentlemen who 
formed this committee prosecuted their investigations, not only in an 
untried field, but with little that could serve to guide them in observations 
made elsewhere by other geologists. At that time almost nothing was 
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known of palaeontology in this country. Noone had learned what are 
the characteristic fossils of our formations, and, consequently, the relative 
positions of the different strata met with were to be painfully worked out 
by a careful examination of the rare exposures of their lines of contact. 
It was not easy, nor even possible, in all instances, to identify any of the 
formations by their lithological characters alone, for these are proverbially 
unreliable, and they are often found to change completely in going from 
county to county. It is now well understood, not only that fossils are 
safe and convenient guides in studying the relations and distribution of 
fossiliferous rocks, but that their assistance is indispensable, and that no 
conclusions can be regarded as accurate and trustworthy unless confirmed 
by their evidence. The well-read palaeontologist finds in every charac- 
teristic fossil an infallible record of the age of the rock that contains it, 
so that, when he can read the language, the fossiliferous rocks are all 
ticketed to his hand. Nothing can better illustrate the truth of these 
statements than the laborious and painful efforts of our pioneer geologists 
to determine, without palaeontological data, the age and relations of our 
formations. After spending a summer in the study of a group of lime- 
stones which underlie the western part of the State, Dr. Riddell, with 
considerable hesitation and diffidence, announces the opinion that the 
blue limestone of Cincinnati underlies and is older than the buff lime- 
stone of Columbus. Even two years afterward, when the Geological 
Board, subsequently created, had devoted two seasons of field work to the 
study of our geology, the exact geological ages of these formations were 
still undecided. ) | 

Much valuable information was, however, contained in the reports of 
the committee on the geological survey, especially in that of Dr.*Hildreth, 
where the first glimpse was given to the public of the structure and rich- 
mess of the southern iron district—lying between Marietta and Portsmouth 
—where the Coal Mcasure ores exhibit a development equalled in no 
other part of our country, and where the iron industry of Ohio has, till 
lately, been mainly centered. 

In obedience to their instructions, the committee submitted a plan for 
a gencral geological survey of the State, with an estimate of the necessary 
expenditure. The Legislature of 1836-37 at once acted on the recom- 
mendation of the committee, and passed a bill on the 27th of March, 1837, 
providing for a geological survey, appointing a corps of geologists, and 
voting an appropriation of $12,000 for the prosecution of the work during 
one year. 
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The Board then organized consisted of the following members : 


W. W. Mather, State Geologist. 
Dr. S. P. Hildreth, ) 

Dr. John Locke, 

Prof. J. P. Kirtland, | Ass; 

J. W. Foster, ssistants. 
Charles Whittlescy, | 

C. Briggs, Jr., 


These gentlemen entered upon their duties during the following spring, 
and the results of their summer’s work‘ were embodied in the “First 
Annual Report on the Geology of Ohio,” (8vo. pp. 134) presented to the 
Legislature at the ensuing session, and immediately published. 

This report includes records of geological reconnoissances by Prof. 
Mather, Dr. Hildreth and Mr. Briggs, and preliminary reports on zoology 
by Prof. Kirtland, and on topography by Col. Whittlesey. Prof. Locke, 
having spent the summer in Europe, took no part in the geological work 
of the corps during the first year, and made no report. 

In the succeeding summer the work of the Geological Survey was con- 
tinued under the same organization. The observations made during this 
season were presented, and published in a report of 286 8vo. pages, enti- 
tled “ The Second Annual Report of the Geological Survey of the State 
of Ohio, Columbus, Ohio, 1837.” This volume includes reports of W. W. 
Mather, pp. 30, Col. Whittlesey, pp. 32, Mr. Foster, pp. 36, Prof. Briggs, 
pp. 47, Prof. Kirtland, pp. 46, and Dr. Locke, pp. 86; and contains much 
valuable information in regard to the geological structure and mineral 
resources of the State. | 

In consequence of the financial panic of 1837, and the paralysis of 
business that followed, it was considered necessary to diminish in every 
possible way the public expenditure, and, accordingly, the Legislature of 
1838-39 made no appropriation for the continuation of the Geological 
Survey, and it wasat once suspended. However plausible the arguments 
in favor of such a step may have appeared, there are comparatively few 
of our citizens who do not feel that it was dictated by a short-sighted 
policy. The bencfit derived by the State from the geological reconnois- 
sance—for it was little more—made by the State Board, conclusively 
demonstrated that the Geological Survey was a producer and not a con- 
sumer ; that it added far more than it took from the public treasury, and 
therefore deserved special encouragement and support, as a wealth-pro- 
ducing agency, in our darkest financial hour. 

By the arrest of the work of the Geological Corps, the. development of 
our mineral resources was not entirely stopped, but it was greatly 
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retarded and thrown from public into private hands. During the thirty 
years that elapsed before a new Geological Survey was organized, much 
was done by private parties in the investigation of the geology and 
economic value of certain tracts and districts of the State. Careful 
surveys of mining properties, elaborate analyses of coal, iron, &c., &c., 
were made at private cost, and there is very little doubt that for such 
investigations, in the long interval of time I have designated, more 
money was paid than would have sufficed to complete the public survey 
begun in 1837. All the information thus gained was, however, monopo- 
lized by those who paid for it, and instead of enlightening the landholder 
as to the abundance and value of the minerals his farm or tracts con- 
tained, it oftener served the purposes of the speculator only, guiding him 
in his purchases and placing the farmer quite at his mercy. There are 
many who think the development of the mineral resources of our State 
should be altogether left to time and private enterprise ; but no one who 
has watched with any care the progress of events during the last twenty- 
five years, in this and other States, will have failed to notice that it very 
rarely happens that the owner of a farm containing coal, iron, clay, or 
any other useful mineral, will, of his own accord and at his own expense, 
have any or all his subterranean treasures so far investigated as to learn 
with accuracy their value. To do this, he must invoke the aid of the 
geologist and chemist, personages with whom he is not only unac- 
quainted—since they are probably residents of a distant city—but of 
whose professions he has in all probability only a dim and shadowy idea. 
He therefore holds his land at its agricultural value, and sells it at such 
valuation to the first speculator who suspects, tests and then discovers 
its hidden wealth. 

The publication of the reports of the First Geological Board did much 
to arrest the useless expenditure of money in the search for coal outside 
of the coal field, and in other mining enterprises equally fallacious, 
by which, through ignorance of the teachings of geology, parties are 
constantly led to squander their means. From the tendency which all 
mining schemes have to excite the imagination, it is scarcely less import- 
ant to our people to know accurately what we have not, than what we 
have, among our mineral resources. 

During the last twenty years, efforts have been made by members of 
the Legislature who appreciated the importance of a thorough investiga- 
tion of our mineral wealth, to have the geological survey resumed. To 
this end recommendations were made in several of the messages of our 
Governors, and bills in the Legislature were introduced by Dr. Jewett, 
Mr. Canfield, Mr. Scott, and by General Garfield. There was no consid- 
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erable opposition to either bill originating in doubt of the intrinsic 
merit of the measure, but at one time because the State Treasurer had 
appropriated to his own uses half a million of the people’s money, and 
eubsequently because the treasury was long kept empty by the expendi- 
tures upon the State House, it was thought by the majority wiser to 
defer making appropriations for this, as well as various other confessedly 
desirable objects, till the finances of the State should be in a better con- 
dition. In all these years, however, the State was suffering a positive 
annual loss, in both its industry and credit, for the want of the knowl- 
edge a properly conducted geological survey could not fail to impart. 
Every financial agent of the State, located in or visiting the moneyed 
centers of our country or the world; agents going abroad to effect loans 
with which to construct our lines of railroad, all took pains to gather 
information in reference to our geology, and all had to deplore the fact 
that this information was so meagre. 

Finally, the great rebellion came upon us with all its horrors, and its 
waste of life and treasure. For five years all the thoughts and energies 
of the people were turned to the arts of war, and the arts of peace were 
well-nigh forgotten. When, however, the struggle was over, and the 
nation’s life, so eagerly sought and strongly imperiled, was saved, our 
citizen soldiers laid down their arms to return to plow and workshop, 
and once more the processes of creation and conservation succeeded to 
those of destruction. 

Among the methods suggested for repairing the breaches of war, and 
moving faster the retarded wheel of progress, was a geological survey ; 
thorough investigation of the quality, quantity and distribution of oach 
of our mineral staples with a view to the expansion of all the wealth- 
producing industries based upon them. 

This measure was recommended to the Legislature of 1869 in the 
annual message of Governor Hayes, and was made the subject of a bill 
introduced in the House of Representatives by Captain Alfred E. Lee, of 
Delaware county. This bill was subsequently passed in March, 1869, by 
a large majority, irrespective of party, in both branches, and became @ 
law, of which the following is a copy: 


LAW PROVIDING FOR A GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF OHIO. 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Ohio, Thatthe governor 
is hereby required to appoint, by and with the advice and consent of the senate, a 
chief geologist, who shall be a person of known integrity and competent practical 
and scientific knowledge of the sciences of geology and mineralogy ; and upon consul- 
tation with said chief geologist and the like concurrence of the senate, the governor 
aball appoint one or more suitable assistants, not exceeding three in number, one of 
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whom shall be a skillful analytical and agricultural chemist, the said chief geologist 
and assistants to constitute a geological corps, whose duty it shall be to make a com- 
plete and thorough geological, agricultural and mineralogical survey of each and 
every county in the state. 

Section 2. The said survey shall have for its objects: 

Ist. An examination of the geological structure of the state, including the dip, 
magnitude, number, order and relative position of the several strata, their richness in 
coals, clays, ores, mineral waters and manures, building stone and other useful mate- 
rials, the value of such materials for economical purposes, and their accessibility for 
mining or manufacture. 

2d. An accurate chemical analysis and classification of the various soils of the state, 
with the view of discovering the best means of preserving and improving their fer- 
tility, and of pointing out the most beneficial and profitable modes of cultivation. 
Also a careful analysis of the different ores, rocks, peats, marls, clays, salines and all | 
mineral waters within the state. 

3d. To ascertain by meteorological observations the local causes which produce 
variations of climate in the different sections of the state. Also to determine by 
strict barometrical observations the relative elevation and depression of the different 
parts of the state. 

Section 3. It shall be the duty of said chief geologist in the progress of the exam- 
inations hereby directed, to collect such specimens of rocks, ores, soils, fossils, organic 
remains and mineral compounds as will exemplify the geology, mineralogy and agron- 
emy of the state, and shall deposit said specimens, accurately labeled and classified, 
in a room provided by the state board of agriculture, to be carefully preserved under 
the supervision of said board. 

Section 4. It shall be the duty of the chief geologist, on or before the first Monday 
in January of each year, during the time occupied in said survey, to make a report to 
the governor of the results and progress of the survey, accompanied by such maps, pro- 
files and drawings as may be necessary to exemplify the same, which reports the gov- 
ernor shall lay before the general assembly. 

Section 5. When the said survey shall be fully completed, the chief geologist 
shall make to the governor a final report, including the results of the entire survey, 
accompanied by such drawings and topographical maps as may be necessary to illue- 
trate the same, and by a single geological map, showing by colors and other appropri- 
ate means the stratification of the rocks, the character of the soil, the localities of the 
beds of mineral deposits, and the character and extent of the different geological 
formations. 

Section 6. The annual appropriations which may be made by the general assembly 
for carrying out this act, shall be expended under the direction of the governor upon 
the certificate of the chief geologist, approved by the governor, and the warrant of 
the auditor of state, as follows: 

For salary of chief geologist, three thousand dollars. 

For salaries of assistants, not more than eighteen hundred dollars each. 

For chemicals, five hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the survey, including actual traveling expenses of geolog- 
geal corps and hire of local assistants, five thousand dollars. 

Section. 7. No money shall be paid for the purposes of said survey until the chief 
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geologist and his assistants shall have entered upon the discharge of their duties as 
prescribed by this act. 

Section 8. The survey shall be commenced by the first of June next, or as soon 
thereafter as practicable, and shall be completed within three years from and after 
the time of its commencement. 

Section 9. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage. 


In the performance of the duty assigned to him by this act of the 
Legislature, the Governor nominated the following persons members of 
the Geological Corps; and these nominations were confirmed by the 
Senate : 


J. 8. Newberry, Chief Geologist. 

E. B. Andrews, 

Edward Orton, | aman Geologists. 
John H. Klippart, 


In addition to those whose names are enumerated above, a number of 
persons were employed as local assistants, for whom also provision was 
made in the law, namely : 


Rev. H. Hertzer, Andrew Sherwood, 
M. C. Read, R. D. Irving, 
Frederick Prime, Jr., W. A. Hooker, 

W. P. Ballantine, W. B. Potter, 


G. K. Gilbert, Henry Newton, 


H. A. Whiting. 


Of these Mr. Hertzer, who had been for many years a diligent student 
of Ohio geology, and had discovered the most interesting series of fossil 
remains yet found within our territory—was paid from the salary of the 
Chief Geologist, as a compensation to the State for any time devoted by 
him to other duties. Mr. Prime, a graduate of the School of Mines of 
Freiberg in Saxony, was engaged for three months, at $50 per month. 
Mr. Read, who had also had considerable geological experience, was paid 
$100, and Mr. Ballantine $50 per month, during the season when field 
work was practicable. Of the other members of the corps, Messrs. Gil- 
bert and Sherwood were geologists who had devoted much time to prac- 
tical geology in New York and Pennsylvania, and who, for the purpose 
of adding to their experience, volunteered their services for no other 
compensation than their traveling expenses. The five remaining names 
on the list are those of graduates of the School of Mines of Columbia 
College, who brought to our work a thorough preparation in chemistry, 
mineralogy and metallurgy, and who also gave their services during the 
summer, with no other compensation than their expenses. 
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The law providing for the Geological Survey requires a careful agricul- 
tural survey to be made, and as Mr. Klippart, one of the Assistant Geol- 
ogists appointed by the Legislature, had for many years devoted himself 
to the study of agriculture, and since 1856 had filled the position of Sec- 
retary of the State Board of Agriculture, the agricultural department 
was committed to him. 

The purely chemical work of the Survey, a most important depart- 
ment, was committed to Prof. T. G. Wormley, of Columbus, one of the 
best chemists in the country. 

The law authorizing the Geological Survey provides that such survey 
should begin on the first of June, 1869, “or as soon thereafter as prac- 
ticable.” In accordance with this provision, the members of the Goelog- 
ical Corps entered upon their duties at this date. 

The first duty required by law of the Geological Corps was the accu- 
rate determination of the Geological structure of Ohio. This was a 
necessary prerequisite to all the subsequent work of the Survey. During 
the many years that had passed since the former Board was disbanded, 
geological surveys had been maintained, with more or less thoroughness, 
in New York, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
Arkansas, Kansas, Iowa, Wisconsin, Michigan and Canada, and the 
observations made by the geologists of those States in different and 
widely separated localities, had presented discrepancies that had given 
rise to long, earnest, and, sometimes, bitter discussions. Before the 
diverse conclusions of these various observers could be harmonized, and 
the succession and distribution of the rocks represented in our geology 
be fully made out, it was necessary that these views should be compared 
in Ohio; that observations made east, west, north and south should here 
be connected. Ohio thus, in some sort, formed the key-stone in the 
geological arch reaching from the Alleghanies to the Mississippi; and 
for many years geologists in our own country and abroad, had been look- 
ing forward with great interest to the time when the geological survey in 
Ohio should supply this key-stone, and render our whole geological sys- 
tem complete and symmetrical. It was also necessary that our work 
should be first of all blocked out in its generalities; that we should learn 
precisely what formations were represented in the State, their order of 
superposition, their mineral character and contents, their thickness and 
the geographical areas occupied by their outcrops. 

To accomplish this work, our field was divided into four districts, con- 
sisting of the north-east, the south-east, the south-west and the north-west 
quarters of the State, all cornering at Columbus. The immediate super- 
vision of the work in the north-eastern section was assumed by myself; 
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that of the south-eastern quarter by Prof. Andrews ; of the south-western 
by Prof. Orton ; of the north-western by Mr. Hertzer and Mr. Gilbert. 
To Prof. Andrews were assigned Messrs. Ballantine and Irving as assist- 
ants ; to Prof. Orton, Messrs. Newton and Whiting. Messrs. Read, Sher- 
wood, Hooker and Potter were occupied in the northern half of the State, 
and Mr. Prime devoted himself to the duty for which he was especially 
qualified—the investigation of our mines, and manufactures based upon 
mineral staples. 

Fortunately for the success of our efforts in this portion of our duty, an 
excellent topographical map of Ohio had recently been made by my friend, 
Prof. Walling, and published by H. S. Stebbins, of New York. Of this 
map numerous copies obtained in the sheets were placed in the hands 
of the members of the corps. To economize time, and secure the benefit 
of a division of labor, the different formations were assigned to different 
observers. The younger members were made each familiar with a stratum 
or formation, and then, with map in hand, they followed it wherever it 
led, carefully tracing its line of outcrop. They were also instructed to 
make observations and take notes on all the subjects we were required to 
investigate, with the injunction to so thoroughly perform their work 
along each line of observation that it might never be necessary to go 
over the ground a second time. The scope of the observation made by 
our corps will be best comprehended from the following schedule of instruc- 
tions, placed in the hands of all: 


DIRECTIONS FOR OBSERVING AND COLLECTING. 


1. Topography.—Note, a.—Altitudes of important points, by barometer, or by 
reference to railroad or canal levels. 

b.—Topographical features and cause of ditto. 

c.—Get railroad or canal profiles wherever possible. 


2. Soil—Note character (sand, clay, loam, muck, wet, dry, &c.), depth, origin, 
relations to underlying rock. 


3. Vegetation.—Note nature of vegetation and its relation to soil and geological 
structure. 


4. Surface Geology.—N ote, a.—Superficial Materials (clay, sand, gravel, &c.), of local 
or foreign origin? stratified? thickness? fossils? 

b.—Glacial Surface—planed? scratched? furrowed? direction of furrows. 

c.—Terraces and Lake Ridges.—Composition, extent, altitude. 

d.—Peat Bogs and Marl Beds; under former or present marshes. To be sought by 
boring. Fossils are elephant, mastodon, &c. 

e.—Depth of rock—bottoms of valleys and stream beds. Often 100 to 200 feet below 
present streams. 
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5. Geological Structure.—Note lithological character, thickness, subdivisions, faults, 
dip, strike and fossils of each stratum. Trace geology on map. Take sections and 
sketches. 


6. Economic Geology.—Note — Iron Ore — Coal — Clay—Peat—Marl—Manganese— 
Phosphate of Iron—Infusorial Earth—Glass Sand—Building Stones—Stone for flag- 
ging, paving, furnace hearths—Limestones—Hydraulic Limestones—Gypsum—Petro- 
leum—(Wells, Springs, Sections of Wells)—Mineral Springs—Salt Springs, Licks, 
Wells—Gas Springs—Mineral Paint—Calcareous Tufa—Water Supply, Springs, Wells, 
(Sections of Wells) —Note quality, quantity and accessibility of all of the above economic 
minerals met with. If mined or manufactured, the quantity and quality of the mined 
or manufactured article. 


7. Indian Relics.—Note mounds, earthworks, inscriptions—Excavate and survey— 
Collect bones, arrow-heads, axes, spears, pottery, &c. 


8. Manufactures (of Mineral Staples).—Note, source, quality and cost of material— 
Quantity, quality and price of product—Construction of works—Statistics of 1868, 1869. 
Get suits of raw and manufactured materials. 


9. Mines.—Note geographical position and accessibility—kind, quantity and quality 
of produce—plan of mines and works. 


10. Collecting Spectmens—Of rocks of each formation and important stratum—with 
and without fossils—collect ten sets 3x4x1l inch. Coal, iron ore, clay, &c., 3x4x1 inch. 
Fossils, as many good ones as possible. 

Label or number each specimen in the field. Wrap in soft paper; pack in boxes, if 
possible, of not over two cubic feet capacity, flat specimens on edge. Fill the box. 
Tack on addressed card, with district, locality and number of box, and name of col_ 
lector. Ship by express or freight, taking receipt. 


The general results of the work of the Geological Corps during the last 
half of the year 1869, were embodied in a report of progress published in 
1870 by order of the Legislature. This volume contains a report on the 
organization and progress of the survey; a sketch of the geological struc- 
ture of the State, accompanied by a preliminary geological map, and & 
geological chart in which the formations contained in Ohio are brought 
into relation with the entire series of rocks comprising North America, 
and with the geological column of Europe; also a sketch of the Economic 
Geology of the State, including an enumeration of its deposits of useful 
minerals, with an outline of the plan to be pursued in studying their 
quality, quantity, distribution and manufacture; these by the Chief 
Geologist. The volume contains, in addition, a report on the geology of 
the south-eastern portion of the Stute by E. B. Andrews, and a report on 
the geology of Montgomery county by Edward Orton. . 

The most interesting and important portion of the report of 1869, is the 
exposition which it gives of the geological structure of the State, now for 
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the first time accurately determined. This had been designated in the 
law authorizing the survey, as a special subject of investigation, and a 
general geological reconnoisance was regarded as a necessary preliminary 
to all subsequent detailed work. Hence this occupied most of the time 
of the corps during the first season of field work, and resulted in settling 
all doubtful points respecting the relations of the geology of Ohio to that 
of States lying east and west of it, and in doubling the number of for- 
mations known to be represented in the State. Among the mooted ques- 
tions to which reference has been made, that of the age of the Waverly 
claims special notice, as it had been discussed with much interest, and 
some bitterness, for many years. By a careful study of the fossils of this 
formation, and by tracing its continuation into. other States, it was 
demonstrated to be of Lower Carboniferous age, and the equivalent of the 
“Vespertine group” of Rogers, in Pennsylvania; of the ‘“Sub-carbonifer- 
ous sandstones” of Owen, in Kentucky, and of the “Silicious member of 
the Lower Carboniferous group” of Safford, in Tennessee. Several other’ 
doubtful points in the geology of Ohio, of nearly equal importance, were 
cleared up by the corps in 1869, and the report ot progress which embodied 
the fruits of their labors, was a popular and useful document, and one 
which served a good purpose in preparing our people to appreciate, and 
intelligently use, the subsequent and more detailed publications of the 
corps. 

In the Spring of 1870 the Legislature made a more liberal appropria- 
tion (of 18,000 dollars) for the support of the survey, and it was prosecuted 
during the year with more vigor than before. No change was made in 
the personnel of the corps, except by the withdrawal from the group of 
Local Assistants of Messrs. Prime, Sherwood, Irving, Hooker and Whit- 
ing, and the appointment of Mr. Hill as local assistant to Prof. Orton. 

The results of the work of the corps during 1870 are embodied in a 
report on the “ Progress of the Geological Survey in 1870,” published 
in 1871, and forming a volume of 568 pages 8vo. This volume includes 
a report of the “ Progress of the Geological Survey,” and a “Sketch of 
the structure of the Lower Coal Measures of North-eastern Ohio,” by the 
Chief Geologist ; also a “ Report of labors in the second geological district, 
during the year 1870,” by E. B. Andrews; a report on “The Geology of 
Highland County,” with a “ Description of the Cliff Limestone of High- 
land and Adams Counties,” by Edward Orton; a “ Report on the Agri- 
culture of the Maumee Valley,” by J. H. Klippart; a “Report of the 
Chemical Department,” by T. G. Wormley; “Sketches of the Geology of 
Geauga and Holmes Counties,” by M. C. Read; ‘Sketches of the Geo” 
logy of Williams, Fulton and Lucas Counties,” by G. K. Gilbert; “ A 
sketch of the present state of the manufacture of iron in Great Britain,” 
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by Wm. B. Potter, and “A sketch of the present state of the Steel 
Industry,” by Henry Newton. 

Though less general in its seope, and less popular than the preceding, 
this volumc contains a mass of facts, which attest the industry of the 
corps, and such as could not but be useful to the people of the State. The 
reports on iron and steel of Messrs. Potter and Newton, presenting as 
they do, graphic and accurate pictures of the present condition of these 
great industries, in the countries where the arts of iron and steel making 
have been carried to the greatest perfection, have been regarded by our 
jron-masters as of special interest and value. It should also be said, that 
these reports embody the results of personal observations made by their 
authors in all the centers of metallurgic and mining industry of the old 
world ; and that for such inspection they were prepared by as thorough 
training in metallurgy as could be obtained in this country. 

In the report of progress for 1870, the Chief Geologist gives a schedule 
of the volumes that are to form the Final Report, which by the organic 
law of the survey, he is required to make. This report is planned to 
consist of four volumes, 8vo., namely: the present as Volume I, devoted 
to Geology and Palaeontology; Volume II, treating of the same subjects; 
Volume III, on Economic Geology; Volume IV, on Agriculture, Botany 
and Zoology. Of the second report of progress fourteen thousand five 
hundred copies were published. 

During the session of 1871 the Legislature made a still larger appro- 
priation than before, for the continuation of the survey, namely, 21,000 
dollars, and the work was pushed with increased vigor. No marked 
changes took place in the membership of the corps, the Chief Geologist 
and Assistant Geologists continuing on duty, Prof. T. G. Wormley still 
acting as Chemist, and F. B. Meek as palaeontologist. Among the local 
assistants some changes occurred; Mr. W. G. Ballantine and Mr. G. K. 
Gilbert having left the corps; Prof. J. T. Hodge,* Prof. J. J. Stevenson, 


ee 








® Prof. Hodge was one of our most experienced and esteemed Geologists. He was 
one of the assistants on the survey of Pennsylvania in its first organization, was for 
one year at the head of the Cooper Union in New York, for several years employed 
{n the editorial corps of Appleton’s Cyclopedia, for which he wrote a large part of the 
scientific articles, and was subsequently occupied in various public and private geo- 
logical surveys, which carried him to nearly all parts of our country. He had made 
@ survey and report on Coshocton County, and was engaged on a reconnoissance in 
Tuscarawas, Harrison and Jefferson Counties, when to escape his annual scourge of 
hay-asthma, about the middle of August he went to Lake Superior. On his return 
he chanced to be a passenger on the ill-fated Coburn, which foundered in Lake 
Huron, with the loss of all on board. Prof. Hodge as a geologist held deservedly 
high rank, he was also a man of general cultivation and of peculiarly refined and 
lovely character. 
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Prof. John Hussey and Messrs. N. H. Winchell, Ogden Haight, H. M. 
Smith, Robert Warder, S. A. Goldsmith, L. Lilienthal and A. W. Wheat, 
were added to it, for a longer or shorter term of service ; several of them 
as unpaid volunteers. Four parties were kept constantly in the field— 
for the most part engaged in making county surveys,—with the result 
that at the close of the season about three-fourths of the area of the state 
had been examined in detail. A brief sketch of the progress of the geo- 
logical survey during 1871 was submitted by the Chief Geologist, and 
published by the Legislature of 1872. This is a pamphlet of eight 
pages, and consists of a simple business report of the progress and pros- 
pects of the work. It was made thus brief, in order that it might be 
published immediately and form the basis of action by the Legislature to 
which it was presented. The preceding annual reports had, in a degree, 
failed to meet the demand of the Legislature for fresh information in 
regard to the Geological Survey, inasmuch as each report of progress had 
been accompanied by voluminous, illustrated geological reports, by which 
the publication had been delayed for many months. The publication, 
too, of so much matter in the form of annual reports had resulted in the 
suppression or postponement of all the materials prepared for the final 
report ; and it was evident the final report would never see the light if 
the system of voluminous annual reports were maintained. In the pro- 
gress of the survey a large amount of interesting and valuable material 
had accumulated which the interests and dignity of the State of Ohio 
required should be put on record in a permanent and creditable form. 
The annual reports, useful as they were, necessarily gave an imperfect: 
presentation of the subjects of which they treat. Being published in a 
somewhat cheap style and without plates, even if multiplied to any 
number, they would not fairly represent the results obtained by the 
survey, nor be in keeping with the large sums expended on it. Nor 
would such a series of volumes bear comparison with the geological 
reports published by our sister states. Hence the report of progress for 
1871 was given the subordinate and practical character contemplated by 
the framers of the law authorizing the geological survey, and required 
by the wants of the Legislature ; while of the elaborated material which 
had accumulated to this date sufficient was selected to form one volume 
of the final report, and this was presented to the Legislature for publi- 
cation. It was the judgment of the Chief Geologist that 5,000 copies of 
this volume would supply the real want it would meet, and that if a 
larger number than this were published they should be placed on sale at 
the cost of publication. These views were, however, not shared by the 
members of the Legislature, as an edition of 20,000 copies was ordered 
printed, and a very liberal appropriation made for the engraving of the 
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äjllustrations which accompanied the manuscript. If it shall seem to 
some that the expenditure for this volume is an extravagance, it is but just 
to the members of the geological corps to say that so large an expendi- 
ture was not sought by them, and that the responsibility rests entirely 
with the Legislature. There are some reasons, also, why the sum appro- 
priated for the publication of this volume should not be considered ex- 
cessive. When we consider the great area and population, and the 
immense mineral wealth of our State, and recognize the craving for in- 
formation in regard to our geology, indicated by thedemand which has 
promptly exhausted the large editions of the annual reports, we shall 
perhaps not regard the edition authorized of the present volume,—of 
much more permanent and general interest—as too large. As a matter 
of policy, however, the matter has a different aspect, and if it should 
happen that another Legislature failed to possess, in an equal degree, the 
enlightenment which has prompted so liberal an appropriation for the 
dissemination of scientific truth, and considerations of economy should 
put a stop to the publications of the results of the survey, it will be a 
matter of just regret that the large expenditure on this volume should 
prevent the appearance of others and the work be left incomplete. 
Before this sketch of the origin and progress of the survey is brought 
to an end, some acknowledgment should be made of the aid rendered by 
individuals and corporations to the Geological Corps in the prosecution 
of their work. In almost every county which has been examined, some 
intelligent and public-spirited citizens have been found, who, from their 
knowledge of persons and places, and, in some instances, of general or 
local geology, have been able to afford information that has been of the 
greatest value. Not unfrequently it has also happened that such persons 
have hospitably entertained the members of the corps, have accompanied 
them in their visits to localities of interest, or have placed horses and car- 
riages at their service. The list of co-laborers and volunteer assistants 
who have thus contributed to the success of the survey is too large for 
repetition in this general summary, but their names will be recorded, 
and the value of their services acknowledged, in the detailed reports of 
the counties in which they reside. I can here only refer to a few, to whom 
we are under special obligations for favors of unusual value, and such as 
will not be fully acknowledged elsewhere. In this list I should enumer- 
ate Mr. George A. Hyde of Cleveland, Mr. George C. Huntington of Kel- 
Jey's Island, Dr. I. B. Trembley of Toledo, Dr. G. O. Hildreth of Marietta, 
Prof. S. N. Sanford of Cleveland, Mr. Joseph B. Doyle of Steubenville, 
Mr. D. B. Cotton of Portsmouth, George W. Harper of Cincinnati, and 
Mr. M. G. Williams of Urbana, for tabulated reports on climatology, em- 
bodying the results of many years of careful observations. To Messrs. 
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C. B. Dyer, S. A. Miller, and U. P. James, of Cincinnati, who have gener- 
ously placed at our disposal their splendid collections of fossils, the fruits of 
years of industry, we owe special acknowledgments. The specimens of 
which they have given us the use include many new and interesting species 
which have supplied the most interesting material illustrated in Mr. 
Meek’s palaeontological report. Of those who have rendered valuable assist- 
ance in the prosecution of the field work, I take pleasure in recording the 
names of Mr. C. H. Andrews of Youngstown, Mr. John Campbell of Iron- 
ton, and Col. W. H. Trimble of Hillsborough. The officers of several 
railroad companies have also afforded us favors which have materially 
diminished our expenditures, and have greatly facilitated our work. 
Among these, our grateful acknowledgments are due to J. H. Devereux, 
Esq., General Manager of the Lake Shore R. R.; to Messrs. J. N. McCul- 
lough and R. T. Smith, President and Vice President of the C.& P.R.R.; 
Messrs. L. M. Hubby and Oscar Townsend, President and Vice President 
of the C.,C. & C. R. R.; and Judge R. C. Hurd, President of the C., Mt. 
V.&D.R.R. Weare indebted to the officers of other railroads for many 
favors, but the promptness and courtesy with which free transportation 
has been accorded to all of our members by the gentlemen enumerated, 
fully deserve the record now made. 

In general, it may be said, that the people of the State have manifested 
the deepest interest in the prosecution of our work, and have cordially 
co-operated with us by all the means at theircommand. The proprietors 
of mines, furnaces and other establishments using our mineral staples, 
have, with one single exception, given us cordial welcome and free access 
to their premises; have fully exposed their machinery and processes to 
our inspection, and have afforded us much other substantial assistance 
in many ways. We should be culpably ungrateful, in face of the hearty 
c#operation we have experienced, did we not earnestly endeavor, by our 
efforts in the development of our mineral resources, to repay the many 
obligations which we have incurred. 
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CHAPTER II. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


CLIMATE. 


The climate of Ohio, like that of most of North America is one of 
extremes. This is dependent in a large degree upon the position and 
character of the principal topographical features of the continent. Our 
territory, extending some three thousand miles from east to west, and 
about half that distance from north to south, is traversed by four great 
mountain ranges, all of which have an imperfectly north and south direc- 
tion, and beyond the limits of our own possessions we look in vain for 
any great feature discordant with the system of topography produced by 
these lines of elevation. As a consequence the surface of our country 
forms a series of valleys, or, more properly, plains, separated by these 
mountain ranges, and opening without barriers to the north and south. 
These plains have, therefore, no defense against the arctic winds of win- 
ter that sweep down from the snow-covered North, nor from the tropical 
heat which is borne on the summer winds that come to us from the South. 
The result is a seasonal variation of temperature scarcely paralleled on 
any other great portion of the earth’s surface; amounting to over a hun- 
dred degrees throughout the greater part of the inhabited portion of our 
territory. A climate exhibiting such extremes must produce a marked 
effect upon the health and habits of the people who live under it, but 
here as well as elsewhere in nature, a system of compensation so nearly 
balances the good and the evil that it is not easy to say whether, on the 
whole we are gainers or losers in the possession of a climate so peculiar. 
If our summer is enervating, our winter is correspondingly bracing. 
And if the vegetation of our fields is parched by the summer’s heat, and 
made gray and lifeless under the influence of the winter's frost, still, in 
virtue of our tropical summer we are able to cultivate over an immense 
area, the two most useful agricultural staples known to man, viz.: corn 
and cotton. Both these are annual plants, and now reach maturity at 
points much further north than would be possible if our summer and 
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winter temperature were more evenly balanced. These staples supply at 
once the first necessities of humanity, food and clothing; and produced 
as they are in such perfection and abundance in our country, they make 
an annual contribution to our wealth which cannot be reckoned at less 
than five hundred millions of dollars. 

On the other hand, the north and south topographical features to which 
I have referred interpose almost impassable barriers to atmospheric move- 
ments in an east and west direction. On the western side of our continent 
the prevailing winds are from the west, and come to the land bearing the 
temperature of the equable Pacific; hence the climate is there greatly 
modified—we may almost say is created by them. These warm winds 
reach the coast laden with moisture. Here they cross a cold arctic cur- 
rent, sweeping an “iron-bound” shore. Chilled by its influence their 
vapor is condensed producing mist and rain which are driven upon the 
siopes of the Coast mountains. A very copious precipitation of moisture 
is thus caused; and the annual rain-fall of the north-western coast is 
greater than that of any other portion of our possessions. Passing the 
Coast ranges, the ocean winds enter the great longitudinal trough of the 
Californian valley where the summer temperature rises daily for weeks 
together to above a hundred degrees. Here their capacity for the absorp- 
tion of moisture is increased and they become drying winds. Reaching 
the slopes of the Sierra Nevada, which forms a high and almost unbroken 
mountain wall, they are cooled and again robbed of some portion of the 
vapor which they bear, thus creating another, though less strongly 
marked north and south rainy belt. After passing the Sierra Nevada 
the westerly winds sweep over the plateau of the Great Basin, where in 
some districts almost no precipitation takes place, and where as a con- 
sequence we find the only true deserts known upon our continent. 

Still further east the Rocky Mountains form another condenser, and 
their summits are enveloped in clouds and bathed in showers derived 
from the upper currents of the Pacific winds. In the broadest portion 
of this mountain belt the Columbia, the Missouri, the Arkansan Red 
River, the Rio Grande and the Colorado take their rise. By this great 
condenser the rain-producing power of the westerly winds is nearly ex- 
hausted ; and immediately east of it and under its lee we have the re- 
markable physical feature of the “ plains,” a treeless, grass-covered sur- 
face, forming a belt five hundred miles in width skirting the bases of 
the Rocky Mountains from Texas far into the Canadian territory. 

Borne on the wings of this great system of westerly winds we have 
now been floated from the Pacific over all our great mountain belts, and 
have been brought into what we have styled the Mississippi valley, 
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because it forms the hydrographic basin of that stream, but which is 
in fact a great plain stretching from the Rocky Mountains to the Alle- 
ghanies, and from the Gulf of Mexico to the Canadian highlands beyond 
the lakes. In this region the influence of the westerly winds has nearly 
ceased, and if we were dependent upon the vivifying power which they 
exert, this great area would be a more hopeless desert than any that lies 
wert of it. Here, however, we come within the scope of a different sys- 
tem of climatic influences; and such as are sufficient to make this plain 
perhaps the most congenial abode of humanity of all the great areas of 
the earth's surface. The cause which has given fertility to all parts of the 
Mississippi valley is mainly the sweep of the Atlantic system of winds, 
which, leaving the Gulf of Mexico with a north-easterly direction, flow 
in a broad curving stream over most of the area lying between the Gulf 
and Lake Superior, and between the Rocky Mountains and the Atlantic. 
As storms are local phenomena—eddies, whirlpools, ete.—in this current, 
the tracks of these storms form parallel curves, cutting more or less of 
our territory, according to their position east and west in the broad belt 
of rain-bearing wind. The moist winds which sweep over the Gulf of 
Mexico come to the borders of our southern states with their full burden 
of vivifying freight; thence in their north and north-easterly course 
mecting with the cold, return winds, which blow from the north-west, 
their moisture is precipitated and distributed with remarkable regu- 
larity over all the territory which they reach. The annual rain-fall 
at different points in the area traversed by these currents of winds, is 
measured with considerable accuracy by their positions on the lines of 
there curves and on their radii, the rain-fall diminishing from Mobile to 
Denver, and, by the progressive exhaustion of transported moisture, 
from New Orleans to Niagara Falls. In the region of the lakes the an- 
nual rain-fall is increased and the area of forest-growth and successful 
agriculture is extended by the evaporation from these great water sur- 
faces. The flood which flows through the St. Lawrence in certain parts 
of its course being checked and spread, evaporated and precipitated 
again and again, serves to fertilize all the shores of the lake system. In 
this connection I may say that it is impossible to over-estimate the 
importance to us of the position of the Gulf of Mexico with reference to 
our territory. By this deep excavation of our continental shores, a great 
evaporating surface of warm water is spread all along our southern bor- 
der, and it requires no stretch of the imagination to comprehend that 
the filling up of the Gulf would at once condemn to sterility a large part 
of the Mississippi valley. And this is but one of the many methods or 
measures by which this valley is fitted for human habitation. 
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In following the track of the rain-bearing winds which pass over our 
continent, we have seen that owing to the interposition of the topograph- 
ical barriers to which I have referred, the annual rain-fall has been 
made to vary greatly in different districts, and we find this variation 
ranging from eighty inches on our north-west coast to two inches in por- 
tions of the Great Basin. An accurate index of the amount of annual 
precipitation may be found in the character of the vegetation which 
occupies the surface. In the areas we have considered, the belts best 
supplied with moisture are covered with forest growth. Those having 
the minimum rain-fall are bare and barren deserts. The great areas of 
an intermediate character, where the annual rain-fall is twenty inches 
or less, are covered with grass, and these are the prairie regions, and this 
the cause of the distribution which we observe of herbaceous and arbo- 
rescent vegetation. Lying as Ohio does, beneath the parallel circles of 
the Gulf winds, and bordering on one of our great Lakes, the annual: 
rain-fall in different parts of our state is dependent directly upon the 
causes that I have ennumerated ; and we find in accordance with the 
plan that has been sketched, that the rain-fall is greatest at the southern 
margin and least at the northern: the range being from forty-four inches 
about Cincinnati and along the Ohio, to thirty-two inches on the Lake 
shore. 

The belts of mean annual temperature that cross the surface of Ohio 
lie between the isothermal lines that curve over our continent, in obedi- 
ence to the influence of its characteristic topographical features; being 
carried far to the south by our mountain ranges, and curving more gently 
to the north over our great areas of depression. On either side of our 
continent deflections of the isothermals are produced by the influence of 
the Gulf stream on the one hand, and of the warm Pacific winds on the 
other. 

The annual mean temperature of the southern part of our territory in. 
the valley of the Ohio is at Cincinnati fifty-four degrees, and at Marietta 
fifty-two degrees Fahrenheit. The average annual ‘temperature of our 
northern tier of counties is about fifty degrees Fahrenheit, and this fol- 
lows with considerable accuracy the outline of the lake shore. On the 
highlands back from the lake the annual mean falls to forty-nine, and. 
even locally to forty-eight degrees; the lake exerting an equalizing: 
influence which is felt both in summer and winter. 

It is a well known fact that land surfaces produce extremes of cli- 
mate—the winter being cold, the summer hot over them—while in the 
eentral portions of large bodies of water the temperature varies to a much 
less degree. Even lakes of limited size are great equalizers of the cli- 
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whom shall be a skillful analytical and agricultural chemist, the said chief geologist 
and assistants to constitute a geological corps, whose duty it shall be to make a com- 
plete and thorough geological, agricultural and mineralogical survey of each and 
every county in the state. 

Section 2. The said survey shall have for its objects : 

Ist. An examination of the geological structure of the state, including the dip, 
magnitude, number, order and relative position of the several strata, their richness in 
coals, clays, ores, mineral waters and manures, building stone and other useful mate- 
rials, the value of such materials for economical purposes, and their accessibility for 
mining or manufacture. 

2d. An accurate chemical analysis and classification of the various soils of the state, 
with the view of discovering the best means of preserving and improving their fer- 
tility, and of pointing out the most beneficial and profitable modes of cultivation. 
Also a careful analysis of the different ores, rocks, peats, marls, clays, salines and all , 
mineral waters within the state. 

3d. To ascertain by meteorological observations the local causes which produce 
variations of climate in the different sections of the state. Also to determine by 
strict barometrical observations the relative elevation and depression of the different 
parts of the state. 

Section 3. It shall be the duty of said chief geologist in the progress of the exam- 
inations hereby directed, to collect such specimens of rocks, ores, soils, fossils, organic 
remains and mineral compounds as will exemplify the geology, mineralogy and agron- 
emy of the state, and shall deposit said specimens, accurately labeled and classified, 
in a room provided by the state board of agriculture, to be carefully preserved under 
the supervision of said board. 

Section 4. It shall be the duty of the chief geologist, on or before the first Monday 
in January of each year, during the time occupied in said survey, to make a report to 
the governor of the results and progress of the survey, accompanied by such maps, pro- 
files and drawings as may be necessary to exemplify the same, which reports the gov- 
ernor shall lay before the general assembly. 

Section 5. Wen the said survey shall be fully completed, the chief geologist 
shall make to the governor a final report, including the results of the entire survey, 
accompanied by such drawings and topographical maps as may be necessary to illus- 
trate the same, and by a single geological map, showing by colors and other appropri- 
ate means the stratification of the rocks, the character of the soil, the localities of the 
beds of mineral deposits, and the character and extent of the different geological 
formations. 

Section 6. The annual appropriations which may be made by the general assembly 
for carrying out this act, shall be expended under the direction of the governor upon 
the certificate of the chief geologist, approved by the governor, and the warrant of 
the auditor of state, as follows: 

For salary of chief geologist, three thousand dollars. 

For salaries of assistants, not more than eighteen hundred dollars each. 

For chemicals, five hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the survey, including actual traveling expenses of geolog- 
Seal corps and hire of local assistants, five thousand dollars. 

Bxction. 7. No money shall be paid for the purposes of said survey until the chief 
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geologist and his assistants shall have entered upon the discharge of their duties as 
prescribed by this act. 

Section 8. The survey shall be commenced by the first of June next, or as soon 
thereafter as practicable, and shall be completed within three years from and after 
the time of its commencement. 

Section 9. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage. 


In the performance of the duty assigned to him by this act of the 
Legislature, the Governor nominated the following persons members of 
the Geological Corps; and these nominations were confirmed by the © 
Senate : 


J. 8. Newberry, Chief Geologist. 

E. B. Andrews, 

Edward Orton, Pasta Geologists. 
John H. Klippart, 


In addition to those whose names are enumerated above, a number of 
persons were employed as local assistants, for whom also provision was 
made in the law, namely: 


Rev. H. Hertzer, Andrew Sherwood, 
M.C. Read, R. D. Irving, 
Frederick Prime, Jr., W. A. Hooker, 

W. P. Ballantine, W. B. Potter, 


G. K. Gilbert, Henry Newton, 


H. A. Whiting. 


Of these Mr. Hertzer, who had been for many years a diligent student 
of Ohio geology, and had discovered the most interesting series of fossil 
remains yet found within our territory—was paid from the salary of the 
Chief Geologist, as a compensation to the State for any time devoted by 
him to other duties. Mr. Prime, a graduate of the School of Mines of 
Freiberg in Saxony, was engaged for three months, at $50 per month. 
Mr. Read, who had also had considerable geological experience, was paid 
$100, and Mr. Ballantine $50 per month, during the season when field 
work was practicable. Of the other members of the corps, Messrs. Gil- 
bert and Sherwood were geologists who had devoted much time to prac- 
tical geology in New York and Pennsylvania, and who, for the purpose 
of adding to their experience, volunteered their services for no other 
compensation than their traveling expenses. The five remaining names 
on the list are those of graduates of the School of Mines of Columbia 
College, who brought to our work a thorough preparation in chemistry, 
mineralogy and metallurgy, and who also gave their services during the 
summer, with no other compensation than their expenses. 
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Before leaving the subject of our climate I ought, perhaps, to refer toa 
question frequently asked. How far has our climate been modified by 
the removal—so for as it has been removed—of the dense forest which 
once covered nearly all parts of the surface of our state? This subject 
will doubtlessly be fully discussed in the agricultural portion of our 
report, yet as it bears upon the flow of our rivers, now the most potent of 
all agencies in effecting changes of the surface, an allusion to it seems to 
be required here. The opinion very generally prevails that the removal 
of the forest materially diminishes the rain-fall and the volume of the 
streams, and hence is productive of droughts. That the humidity of the 
climate is diminished by the removal of forests, can hardly be doubted, 
but that the annual rain-fall is materially lessened by this cause is by 
no means proved. A more complete series of meteorological observations, 
and those continued over a longer interval than any yet made in our 
country, would be necessary before it could be demonstrated that the 
cutting off of our forest had been entirely without influence upon the 
annual rain-fall. Such observations as have been made however—at 
. Marietta, for example, which cover an interval of fifty years—seem to 
prove that if any change in the rain-fall is due to this cause, it is very 
slight. I learn from Prof. Henry that the extensive system of observa- 
tions of which the records have been collected and tabulated by the 
Smithsonian Institution, has failed to indicate any appreciable effect pro- 
duced on the annual precipitation by the removal of forests. The fact 
seems to be that a dense forest growth is a great equalizer both of temper- 
ature and the flow of surface water. While the forest is unbroken it acts 
as a blanket, covering the soil, protecting it from the winds, both drying 
and chilling. It serves also as a great sponge, receiving and retaining 
moisture and allowing its gradual escape. When the forest is removed, 
however, and the soil cultivated, the surface smoothed, the drainage 
facilitated, as it is in a thousand ways, and the sun and winds admitted, 
the effect cannot but be marked, even though the annual rain-fall be not 
materially changed. The most noticeable result is seen in the greatly 
increased variation of volume in the draining streams. When heavy 
rains come or snows are melted, the water flows rapidly and freely away, 
floods or freshets are produced in our rivers by which the surplus water 
is carried off and unprecedented disasters are occasioned. In the drier 
season a corresponding deficiency is produced, the water in our streams 
sinks proportionately below its former level, and they become more un- 
certain as channels of navigation and as sources of motive power. 
Districts before well watered are made to suffer from drought, so that the 
practical evils caused by the removal of the forest, are no less real and 
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calamitous than though the annual rain-fall had been materially 
reduced. 

The wanton waste of timber which has marked the subjugation, as it 
is called, of our forest-covered country, must painfully impress the econo- 
mist who sees in the primeval forest one of the most valuable crops the 
soil is capable of producing. It offers a theme which may well engage 
the attention of the agriculturist and the statistician, but which can 
hardly with propriety be pursued further here. 

The climatic result which will be attained, should the destruction of 
our forests continue, is well shown in the present condition of the prairie 
country at the far west. There, over large areas, the annual rain-fall is 
sufficient to supply all the wants of the agriculturist, if it could be 
properly husbanded. As it is, however, the heavy rains, which are not 
wanting there, flood the country for a moment, but the great volume of 
water passes away almost as rapidly as it comes. The smooth, inclined 
surfaces shed the rain like roofs. For a brief interval the valleys are 
filled with floods, and every tinkling rill becomes a resistless torrent. I 
have known, in Kansas, a stream usually insignificant, rise forty feet in, 
a single night, and subside almost as rapidly. Within a few hours after 
copious rains, their effects have entirely passed, and the surface, exposed 
to the full force of the sweeping winds and unprotected from the sun, 
suffers all the bad consequences of drought. 

Some facts have recently come to my knowledge, which indicate 
changes in our rain-fall or in the volume of some of our rivers, for which 
it is not easy with our present knowledge to account. It is well known, 
for example, that all our streams which afford water-power that has been 
utilized for the propulsion of machinery, have become much less constant 
in their flow than formerly. In summer and in dry seasons, water in 
them, falls lower than it was ever known todo by the earlier inhabitants. 
So, too, the Ohio which afforded such a magnificent and reliable channel 
of navigation to the early settlers of the State, of late years has lost its 
prestige, and has exhibited such fluctuations of level as seriously to 
embarrass all the commerce upon its waters. During the last two seasons, 
which have been unusually dry, the water in the Ohio and its tributaries 
sank lower than was ever known before. At Smith’s Ferry—where the 
Pennsylvania line crosses the Ohio river, a ledge of rock was by the con- 
tinual drought laid bare in the bottom of the river, which had never 
been so fully exposed to the observation of the present inhabitants of 
this region. On this ledge, a surface from fifty to one hundred feet wide 
and several hundred yards long, was found covered with inscriptions, 
such as are usually ascribed to a race which densely populated this 
country anterior to the advent of the nomadic Indians. The existence of 
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these ancient hieroglyphics, now almost constantly buried beneath the 
waters of the Ohio, seems to prove that these rocks were once longer and 
more fully exposed than they now are, and that the volume of water in 
the Ohio, was then less than now. The facts I have stated, associated as 
they are with others of similar import which have come to my knowl- 
edge, indicate a period when our climate was drier than now, or one 
when from natural or artificial causes, the oscillations of level in the 
Ohio were greater than they have been during the last fifty years. It is 
among the possibilitiesthat we have here the record of the eflect pro- 
duced upon the climate of this portion of our country, through its occupa- 
tion during hundreds, perhaps thousands, of years by a dense, agricul- 
tural population. Much more proof would be required before we could 
accept such a conclusion as established, but the facts I have cited seemed 
to me interesting, and if confirmed by others of like character, may 
prove very instructive. They will, at least, stimulate investigation. 


SOIL AND AGRICULTURE. 


The nature of the soil, the agricultural capabilities and the vegetation 
of our State are matters which more immediately concern the agricul- 
turist and will receive attention on the part of the Assistant Geologist 
who has charge of the Agricultural Survey. A few words, however, in 
allusion to these subjects seem to be required in a chapter devoted to 
physical geography, of which they form an integral and essential part. 

The soil over much more than half of the state is of foreign origin, 
that is, has not been derived from the decomposition of the underlying 
rocks, but has been transported, by Drift agencies, frequently from a 
great distance. Over the northern part of the state the most conspicu- 
ous element in the Drift deposits is clay. As a consequence we have the 
monotonous surface already described, formed by a tenacious, clayey soil 
which has given character to the original forest and to the system of 
agriculture which has succeeded that. In this district we find regions 
that, in ordinary seasons, are somewhat wet, the primeval forest com- 
posed mainly of elm, bass wood, ash and hickory, and the agriculture 
which has been most successful, the cultivation of grasses, the raising of 
stock and the manufacture of butter and cheese. On the Western Re- 
serve, the underlying rocks are frequently highly arenaceous—such as 
the Carboniferous conglomerate and the Berea sandstone—yet, this is the 
dairy of the West, for over nearly all parts of the surface a sheet of Drift 
clay has been spread, of such continuity and thickness as completely to 
modify the character, both of the vegetation and the agriculture. 
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vol. I. of the Geological Survey of Illinois, published in 1866. In this 
chapter, as in his former papers, Mr. Lesquereux advocates the view that 
prairies are old lake beds, first occupied by aquatic plants, then as better 
drained or filled, covered with grasses which hold their ground and ex- 
clude trees by simple and complete occupation. He sustains this theory 
by citing the transformation of shallow bays into grassy marshes, such 
as are common enough along our lake margin. Sandusky bay is referred 
to as a typical example of the gradual formation of a prairie by this 
process. A sufficient refutation of the theory of Mr. Lesquereux as a 
general explanation of the origin of prairies, will be found in the fact, 
that west of the Mississippi, in the region of prairies par excellence, over 
immense areas, every variety of soil and all kinds of topographical fea- 
tures are covered with grass and form parts of the prairies. On the 
borders of the prairie region, belts of timber occupy the river valleys 
and stretch far out into the plains, fringing the margins of the water 
courses, because there, and there only, can they find the supply of water 
which is to them a necessity. Between the valleys, however, the divides, 
low and level, or high, rolling, or broken, are covered with a sheet of 
grass, and this in a belt five hundred miles wide, reaching from Mexico 
far into the British territory. The eastern border of this belt lies but a 
few hundred feet above the level of the sea, its western margin five 
thousand to seven thousand feet above that level; reaching up, indeed, 
on the flanks of the Rocky mountains, to a point where the altitude of 
these mountain masses makes them condensers that gather a supply of 
moisture which covers them with a forest growth. 

That the prairies of Illinois, Indiana and Ohio have been, geologically 
speaking, recently covered with water and formed the bottom of one 
great, and subsequently of many smaller lakes, is unquestionably true, 
but this is equally true of the forest area which divides the surface with 
the prairies. The fact of the transformation of lakes or bays into prairies 
can not be denied, as many examples of such transition may be easily 
found, but the theory that grass follows the water as a necessity and holds 
the territory only by right of possession, is a non sequitur. The truth is 
that where areas of quiet water have been transformed into land, it often 
happens that the surface is formed by a peculiarly fine soil, and this soil is 
permanently occupied by grass; first, because some of the grasses are more 
aquatic than trees, and second, the species which succeed these will 
grow and flourish on a fine impervious soil which the roots of trees will 
not penetrate, since, when buried in it, they are all neither watered nor 
serrated, as they must be to sustain a healthful, arborescent growth. 
Prof. Whitney, in his contribution to the report of the geology of lowa, 
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connects the firmness of the soil of the prairies which he studied, with 
the absence of trees; but fails to perceive that the phenomena hinge 
upon the hygroscopic character of such soils. Since that time he has 
traversed the prairies of the far west, and has seen in the Sacramento 
valley all kinds of soils—fine, coarse, gravelly, sandy, stony—where 
remote from the river, covered with an herbaceous vegetation, while the 
immediate river banks are occupied by belts of forest, composed of oaks 
of more magnificent growth than any to be found in the valley of the 
Mississippi. He has there learned that water in abundance and yet not 
in redundance is the vital element in tree growth. 

Prof. Alexander Winchell has suggested yet another theory to account 
for the origin of prairies. That is, that the vegetation of the prairies is 
preglacial. That when the ice and water of the Drift period were with- 
drawn, the surface of the Drift deposits was covered with grasses which 
sprang from seeds that had retained their vitality since the remote 
period, when the arctic winter crept down from the far north and changed 
all our fruitful, blooming country into a waste of snow and ice. Upon 
this theory the testimony of botanists may be taken to advantage, in 
order to ascertain how long the seeds of plants can retain their vitality. 
The best geologists are agreed that the maximum of cold which produced 
the glaciers of the ice period, must have occurred not less than 200,000 
years ago, the last period of great eccentricity in the earth’s orbit. If 
this interval of time is not greatly overestimated, there are probably few - 
botanists who would admit the possibility that the germs of plants could 
maintain their vitality long enough to permit the acceptance of this 
theory. 

In regard to the origin of prairies, as with many other much discussed 
questions, a large part of the diversity of opinion which exists is due to 
the limited observation of many of those who have written}upon it, and 
it is probable that if all those who have taken part in the discussion, 
could themselves traverse the great grass-covered plains of the West and 
could study on the spot the phenomena which they present, there would 
be but little difference of opinion among them, as to their cause or causes. 

The prevalence of annual fires which burn off the tops of the grasses 
without destroying their roots, while fatal to young trees, has been 
thought by some persons a sufficient cause for the prevalence of grasses 
and the exclusion of trees from the western prairies, but this cause is 
certainly inadequate. One great cardinal fact will arrestjthe attention 
of every discriminating person who attempts the solution of this problem, 
and that is, that our continent is divided into great longitudinal belts of 
forest, which are separated by belts of nearly equal width, over which 
the vegetation is herbaceous, except where desert. These belts are—lIst, 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL FEATURES. 


The topographical features of Ohio, upon a general view, are exceed- 
ingly monotonous. Though having an area of 36,964 square miles, our 
State forms but a small part of the great topographical district which 
includes it. To any one raised sufficiently above the surface, and gifted 
with superhuman vision, the area reaching from the Lakes to the Gulf, 
and from the Alleghanies to the base of the Rocky Mountains, would 
seem to be a level plain, with nothing whatever to break its monotony. 
Toward the Rocky Mountains the surface of this plain gradually ascends, 
but at the rate of only something like seven feet to the mile, an inclina- 
tion wholly unappreciable to the eye. The lakes which are situated in 
the northern part of our territory, though remarkable geographical 
features, give little variety to the relief of the surface, inasmuch as they 
lie at nearly the same level, and are surrounded by shores that rise little 
above them. Our majestic rivers, too, which make so grand a show upon 
our maps, and afford so important a system of internal navigation, are 
accompanied by no imposing topographical features, and, though many 
of their valleys possess great beauty, it is beauty of a quiet kind, and 
never such as inspires wonder or awe in the beholder. This topographi- 
cal monotony, while to the artist and the traveler it may seem uninterest- 
ing, and to be regretted, is linked to a degree of universal productiveness, 
which to the sober judgment is more than an equivalent for all its lacks. 
Such is the uniformity and fertility of the great surface, part of which 
we inhabit, that we might almost say that the plough can be driven from 
the Alleghanies to the Rocky Mountains, from the Lakes to the Gulf; 
and throughout all these thousands on thousands of square miles there 
are almost none that are not capable of supporting even communities of 
inhabitants. Hence, since the wild, the picturesque and the sterile can 
be easily reached on either hand, that is a kind Providence which has 
brought the indispensable to national and individual prosperity within 
easy reach, and has removed the merely esthetic to localities remote and 
yet accessible to those who will most enjoy and profit by it; so that it is 
still capable of supplying its important element to our national culture. 

Harmonizing with the prevailing character of the much greater area 
to which I have referred, the topographical features of our State are, as a 
general rule, eminently utilitarian. The Ohio is a magnificent stream, 
and it flows in a valley so charming that it was named by the early 
French explorers “ La belle riviere.” Its banks, seen from the river, appear 
to form bold and often precipitous hills of six or seven hundred feet in 
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height, so that to one navigating this stream it would seem that our 
scenery, if without the grand, yet abounded in the picturesque. But it 
is true that in common with the valleys of all our rivers, the trough of 
the Ohio is excavated in a plain, and the somewhat striking features 
which it presents are all the result of the erosion of this plain, which, 
still unbroken, forms the larger part of our area. North from the Ohio, 
the plateau has been excavated to form the broad valleys of the Miami, 
the Scioto and the Muskingum, where the graceful curves of outline, the 
rich tints of the surface and the evidences of exuberant fertility, com- 
bine to form pictures which one would go far to find surpassed. The 
shores of Lake Erie are usually low and monotonous, but its sea-like ex- 
panse of water, bounded by no visible shores, inspires in some degree 
that sense of the grand and unlimited which clings to every portion of 
the ocean’s shore. The group of islands in Lake Erie offer an agreeable 
contrast to its prevailing monotony; though too low to be impressive, 
they exhibit such variety and beauty as rarely fail to charm any of the 
thousands who now make them places of summer resort. 

The courses of our streams show at a glance that a water-shed crosses 
the State from northeast tosouthwest. This water-shed forms a range of 
highlands that slope by long and easy descent to the Ohio on the south, 
more rapidly to the lake on the north. This divide is a part of the south- 
ern rim of the basin’ of the great lakes, and that which separates the 
river systems of the St. Lawrence and the Ohio. Though in one sense sa 
important a topographical feature, this water-shed in its relief is almost. 
insignificant, its average altitude being only 500 feet above the lake, its 
highest point rising perhaps 1000 above the bottom of the valley of the 
Ohio. Our topographical features may therefore be described as those 
of a plain, slightly raised along a line traversing it from northeast to 
southwest, and worn in the lapse of time by the draining streams into 
broad valleys which impart a pleasing variety to the surface, afford free 
and healthful drainage, and yet leave unimpaired all the productiveness 
of its original monotony; in fact, exhibiting perhaps the most perfect 
adaptation to the wants of man which any surface affected by such 
climatic influences can present. 

On succeeding pages will be found profiles of all the principal railroads 
and canals of the State, and these furnish at a glance a more complete 
view of the local topography than could be gathered from any detailed 
description. It should be borne in mind, however, that all railroad and 
canal lines are lines of lowest levels, and do not fairly represent the 
variations of altitude exhibited by the country through which they pass ; 
hence, the summits on all these lines are from 100 to 300 feet below the 
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topographical summits of the adjacent districts. A few words in gener- 
alization or combination of these profiles may not be without interest to 
one who would acquire a clear idea of the topography of the state. 

In the prosecution of the Geological Survey each member of the corps 
has carried an aneroid barometer to which constant reference has been 
made for the determination of the altitudes of all important points and 
for the measurement of the strata composing sections. In these observa- 
tions the base lines have been railroad stations of which the altitudes 
were known; and as these bases are so numerous and distributed over 
so large a portion of the state it has been possible to apply such correc- 
tions to the incessant variations of the barometer as have given the 
results more accuracy than has often been attainable by barometric obser- 
vations. Oftener than otherwise it has happened that it was possible to 
start from a point of known altitude and ascend hills of 100 to 300 feet in 
height and descend again to a.known level, perhaps to the starting 
point, within a few minutes, or, at most, a few hours. Hence littlet ime 
has been aftorded for atmospheric changes, and the observations in the 
ascent have been corrected by those made in descending. By this means 
we have accumulated a vast amount of material illustrating the topogra- 
phy of Ohio simply as incidental to our geological work almost without 
cost to the state, and, as a general rule, sufficiently accurate for all 
practical purposes. If written out in eztenso this material would form a 
volume in itself, but its publication would serve no useful purpose, or, at 
least, a brief synopsis of the observed facts will meet every want which 
the mass would supply. 

Three profiles across the state from east to west, respectively, near the 
southern and northern borders and through the center, exhibit the fol- 
lowing topographical features: On a line drawn from Cincinnati to Mari- 
etta we begin in the excavated valley of the Ohio at low water level 432 
feet above the ocean, or 133 feet below the surface of Lake Erie. We are 
not, however, at this point in the bottom of the Ohio valley, for this, like 
the valleys of most of our streams, is excavated far below the present 
channel. Cincinnati is built upon a mass of gravel, sand and clay which 
partially fills the ancient valley. How thick this valley drift is we have 
not accurately ascertained, but borings on Mill creek, as well as on the 
Ohio, show that the bottom of the old excavated channel is not less than 
100 feet below present low-water mark. In the chapter on Surface 
Geology these facts are brought into relation with others of similar 
import, and all are shown to prove a period of continental elevation 
when all our draining streams were running far below their present 
levels, and that a subsequent depression of the continent filled these 
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channels with dead water and caused the accumulation in them of trans- 
ported materials, sometimes quite to the tops of the banks. 

Going east from Cincinnati we rapidly and constantly ascend till the 
summit is reached of the divide between the waters of the Miami and 
Scioto. This, on the line of the Cincinnati and Marietta Railroad is 
passed between Martinsville and Lexington at an elevation of 686 feet 
above low water at Cincinnati or 553 feet above Lake Erie. In this 
vicinity the highest summits are isolated knobs such as— 
eee oe nn ng nn nn nn are nn 

- Above Above Above 
Cincinnati. | Lake Erie. [Sea Level. 


Stultz’s Mountain ..............cccccccee cecccesce cccese sure 869 736 1301 
Fort Hill ...... 00... 000000000 cecvsccsceccce ccncce coccencecs wann 854 721 1286 
Bald Mountain ......... cccccccce caccescccces scccce seccee anne 869 736 1391 
Long Lick Mountain...... ...... 2.2000 002000 000000 nennen ces 822 689 1254 
Rapids Forge Mountain ......... oesusssenosonsonnansersene 728 595 1160 


All these have an elevation above the surrounding country of from 
400 to 500 feet. They are composed of the Waverly series at the top, 
Huron shale in the middle, Water-lime or Niagara limestone at the base, 
and are outliers of the formations which they contain, separated from 
the continuous sheets of these formations by excavated valleys, from 20 
to 50 miles in width and from 300 to 600 feet in depth. These knobs or 
mountains afford perhaps the most beautiful landscape views to be found 
in our state, and are conspicuous monuments of the immense surface- 
erosion which has taken place in all parts of our area. 

Descending eastward from the divide that has been described, we reach 
at Chillicothe the present bottom of the Scioto valley, the ancient one 
being much lower. The surface of the Scioto River at this point is 85 
feet above the starting point at Cincinnati. Eastward from Chillicothe 
our profile runs comparatively low for many miles, completing the cross 
sections of the Scioto valley which reaches as a great trough from Ports- 
mouth, through Scioto, Pike, Ross, Pickaway, Franklin and Delaware 
counties ; in this interval rising about 300 feet. The Scioto valley is 
bordered on the east by a divide, composed of the hills of the Coal Meas- 
ures, and which rises to the height of from 500 to 600 feet above Lake © 
Erie. This divide separates the waters of the Scioto from those of 
the Hocking; the narrow valley of the latter stream being passed at 
Athens where it has an altitude of 108 feet above Cincinnati. Between 
Athens and Harmar another and similar divide is passed which sepa- 
rates the valley of the Hocking from the more important one of the 
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Muskingum. The latter, at its mouth, has an altitude of 130 feet above 
Cincinnati, or about the level of Lake Erie, and reaches north-west as a 
marked topographical feature all the way to Massillon in Stark county. 
At the latter point the stream which traverses it has an altitude of 330 
feet above the Lake, but as we know by borings at Dover and elsewhere 
throughout at least a part of its course, it runs nearly 200 feet above its 
rocky bed. 

In following the line of observation that has been traced, beginning 
at the west line of Ohio, it will be seen to cross first the valleys of the 
Great-Miami and Little Miami, then of the Scioto, then the Hocking, 
then that of the Muskingum, all of which have nearly the same north 
and south direction and reach northward varying distances to the divide 
which separates the waters of the Ohio, from those of Lake Erie, the 
southern slope of this divide being drained by the streams which have 
excavated these valleys. The crest of the watershed having a north-east 
and south-west dircction, the greatest length is given to the most easterly 
valleys. By deflecting our line of observation slightly to the north, 
making it terminate in the valley of the Ohio below Wheeling, we shall 
have added another divide and another trough to the series, all present- 
ing nearly the same features. 

If, now, we were to take another line of observation beginning on the 
western margin of the state near its central line north and south, and 
moving directly castward through Sidney, Bellefontaine, Delaware, 
Mount Vernon, Coshocton and thence to Steubenville, we should meet 
with the following topographical features: On the line between Darke 
and Mercer Counties we should be near the summit of the great divide 
to which reference has so frequently been made, here having an elevation 
of 600 feet above Lake Erie. Going eastward we should descend into the 
valley of the Great Miami and above Piqua reach a point only 280 feet 
above the Lake. Near Bellefontaine we should pass the divide between 
the Miami and the Scioto, here higher than at any other point,—975 feet 
above Lake Erie—and formed by an island about 25 miles in length. 
This island is composed of the Corniferous limestone and Huron shale, 
once part ot continuous sheets of these formations, now separated from 
their former connections by an interval of 25 miles on the east and 100 
miles on the northwest. Topographically this island corresponds with 
the “ mountains” of Highland County to which reference has already 
been made. Descending from the highlands of Logan County, at Dela- 
ware we reach the bottom of the Scioto valley, here less than 300 feet 
above the Lake. From Delaware eastward, the country is, for some dis- 
tance, comparatively level owing to the softness of the Huron shales 
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which have been broadly and uniformly eroded by glacial and atmos- 
pheric action. In Knox County we pass the divide between the Scioto 
and the Muskingum, called, in its upper portion, the Tuscarawas. 
Though somewhat broken, this divide is high, its summits reaching an 
altitude of over 800 feet above Lake Erie. This elevation is due in part 
to the massive sandstones and conglomerates of the Waverly group 
which form its geological substructure, and also, in part, to an arch in 
the strata parallel to the Cincinnati arch but more modest in dimensions. 
At Coshocton and thence to Urichsville our line of observation runs in 
the valley of the Tuscarawas, here following a nearly east and west 
course. Between Urichsville and Steubenville we pass again the high 
divide which separates the valley of the Tuscarawas from that of the 
Ohio, the railroad summit being 545 feet, the neighboring hills 800 feet 
above the Lake. At Steubenville we descend to a point 76 feet above 
Lake Erie and find here, as elsewhere, the ancient valley of the Ohio cut 
far below the present stream. 

If now, a third line of profile be followed, reaching from Williams 
County in the north-western corner of the State, through Bryan, Napo- 
leon, Fremont, thence eastward through Erie, Lorain, Cuyahoga, Geauga 
and Trumbull Counties to the Pennsylvania line, we shall get evidence 
of a very different surface contour from that which was revealed by our 
two former profiles. The eastern part of this third line is located on the 
north-east prolongation of the great northeast and southwest divide, here 
lower than at most points—363 feet above the Lake—but sufficing to 
separate the waters of the Mahoning from those of Grandriver. Borings 
made for oil in a great number.of localities in the valley of the Mahon- 
ing and northward, show that low as the gap now is, it was once much 
lower, for the ancient stream beds are many feet below the present ones. 
At the junction of the Mahoning and Shenango which form the Beaver, 
a depth of 150 feet of gravel and sand fills the old valley to the present 
surface. 

In Geauga County our line of observation crosses a higher portion of 
the great divide, here forming a table-land more than 600 feet above the 
Lake. It is underlaid by a thick sheet of the Carboniferous conglom- 
erate which has opposed such resistance to the denuding agents as to 
cause the relief it exhibits. West of the Geauga plateau the descend is 
rapid into the valley of the Cuyahoga, which now reaches down nearly 
to the Lake level, but which, as we learn by borings, was once 250 feet 
deeper. . Emerging from the Cuyahoga valley our line sweeps around 
parallel with the Lake shore altogether in the Lake basin and constantly 
diverging from the great divide. At various points it crosses important 
streams, as Black river at Elyria, the Huron at Monroeville, the 
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Sandusky at Fremont, the Maumee at Napoleon, etc., and yet none of 
these streams are flowing in valleys which, in depth, are at all to be 
compared with those of the rivers that drain the southern slope of the 
divide. The whole country through which they flow seems to the trav- 
eller a somewhat monotonous plain over which the streams meander by 
circuitous routes and with sluggish currents. The great topographical 
differences exhibited by the two slopes of the water shed are due to sev- 
eral causes. After the ice had retired from the southern part of the state 
the Lake basin was still occupied by a glacier which reached far beyond 
the present water limits, especially to the west and south, and we have 
evidences that all the country drained by the Sandusky and Maumee 
was buried beneath a great ice-sheet which moved from the north-east 
toward the south-west, planing down the surface rocks and producing a 
large part of the topographical monotony we now observe. This 
monotony was further increased by a deposition of heavy sheets of clay 
over the surface from the glaciers or the water that succeeded the ice in 
the Lake basin. By this clay (the Erie clay) the old channels of the 
draining streams were filled and obliterated, and the surface smoothed 
as though by a heavy fall of snow. It should also be said that after the 
ice had left all Ohio, the northern slope of the divide was for ages covered 
by the waters of the great inland sea which filled the basin of the lakes, 
and of this fresh water sea, the divide referred to was, for a long time, 
the shore. Hence the southern slope of the divide was exposed to surface 
erosion while the northern slope was being covered more and more deeply 
with lacustrine sediments. The Ohio and its branches have probably 
been running in nearly the same valleys they now occupy since the 
Carboniferous age. 

The surface of the Drift deposits which occupy so much of the areca 
under consideration is marked by a series of terraces, and sand, clay and 
gravel ridges from 10 to 30 fect in height, which deserve mention as topo- 
graphical features. These ridges and terraces are unquestionably old 
beach lines, and mark the outline of the lake at different periods in its 
progressive diminution. Similar ridges to these are now being formed 
on the south shore of Lake Michigan, and there, as here, a series of more 
ancient date are found in the interior, running more or less parallel with 
the present lake shore. The ridges to which I have referred have served 
in this level country to guide in a somewhat remarkable manner the flow 
of the draining streams, and it will be scen by reference to the map that 
the courses of the St. Mary’s and St. Joseph’s, the Auglaize and the Tiffin 
bear a peculiar relation to each other and to that of the Maumee. They 
flow along curves which are rudely parallel with the present shore of 
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Lake Erie behind the ridges which mark the ancient shore lines, and 
there is little doubt that these ridges acting as dams or barriers to the 
direct flow of these streams have compelled them to run for many miles 
behind them till a common outlet was reached in the channel of the 
Maumee. At various points along the lake shore we find evidence that 
the lake ridges have diverted streams from their ancient and natural 
outlets and have compelled them to form new channels and new mouths. 

The courses of some others of our streams present features worthy of 
note, and such as, I think, can be traced toa common cause. Frequent 
reference has been made in our reports to the great anticlinal axis that 
traverses the state from Cincinnati to the Lake shore. This axis forms 
the divide between the waters of the Scioto and the Miamis ; and further 
north between the Sandusky and Maumee. On the cast side of this axis 
the Scioto, the Sandusky and the Huron flow nearly along the line of 
strike of the strata, and the same may be said of the Maumee on the west. 
Hence it is apparent that the direction of the draining streams of the 
western half of the state has been mainly determinal by the geological 
substructure. The Cincinnati arch has existed since the Lower Silurian 
age, and at one time it doubtless formed a sort of low mountain range, 
broadest and highest at the south. Toward the north it narrowed and 
vanished, so that while its eastern line is mainly straight—giving direct- 
ness and polarity to the flow of the Scioto, the Huron and the Sandusky 
—its western base had a northeast and southwestern bearing, now marked 
by the strike of the strata and the course of the Maumee. 

Till recently it has been supposed that the dip of the rocks underlying 
the eastern half of the state was uniformly eastward, but in the progress 
of the survey it has been discovered that this easterly dip, which as a 
whole is so conspicuous, is locally interrupted by a series of subordinate 
folds, having the general direction of the Alleghany mountains and of 
the Cincinnati arch. Owing to the immense erosion which has affected 
the surface of the state the continuity of the underlying rocks is fre- 
quently so broken that it is difficult to trace the folds by which they have 
been thrown into ridges and valleys, yet, such folds have been observed and 
over considerable areas are so clearly defined that we cannot only prove 
their existence but show that they have exerted an important influence 
upon our surface topography. The nature ot these folds will be under- 
stood by a few examples. In the northern part of the state the crest of 
the Cincinnati arch is formed by the Niagara limestone. East of that we 
have a belt of Water lime which dips rapidly eastward, passing under 
the Oriskany, Corniferous, Hamilton and Huron: all of which disappear 
in succession and give place to the Lower Carboniferous or Waverly. In 
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this Waverly group the Berea sandstone is the most conspicuous feature. 
It lies near the base of the formation, and we first meet with it near the 
mouth of Vermillion river. Here its lower surface lies 100 feet above 
the lake level. Going eastward, at the Amherst quarries it is 141 feet; 
at Elyria 65 feet, at Berea 140 feet, in the Cuyahoga valley, at the north 
line of Summit county, 175 feet above the lake. Thus it will be seen that 
the Berea sandstone rises toward the southeast, instead of dipping in that 
direction, as we should expect. This reverse dip is probably due mainly 
to the thinning out westward of the underlying Erie shale, but the east- 
ward rise is not uniform. The strata seem to be lowest about the mouth 
of the Vermillion river, thence they rise eastward in a series of folds of 
which the arch of one is west of Elyria, of another a little west of the 
Cuyahoga. This latter arch is plainly shown on the Lake shore. Be- 
tween Cleveland and Rocky river, the strata dip westerly more than 60 
feet. Thence after a nearly horizontal interval they gradually rise and 
at Avon point are dipping easterly. So, further south, in Richland 
county, we find a summit from which the strata dip rapidly eastward to 
Millersburg. From the valley of the Killbuck they rise over a gentle 
arch and descend again into the valley of the Tuscarawas at Dover. They 
gradually rise again toward Carrollton, and then dip rapidly to the Ohio 
valley. In Coshocton county, in a like manner, after a rapid easterly dip 
from Newcastle to Coshocton, the strata gradually rise eastward from Co- 
shocton to Newcomerstown, descend to Port Washington, rise gently to 
Urichsville, then, with perhaps an intermediate fold descend to the Ohio. 
From these and other facts it appears that the north and south draining 
streams generally follow the lines of the synclinal troughs ; apparently in- 
dicating that the direction of the water courses was determined by the folds 
of the strata of a very remote period in the past. Subsequent erosion, in 
many instances, changed the lines of lowest level, and of the streams, but 
except where acted upon by heavy masses of ice, the surface would be 
likely to retain any impression made upon it, and lines of drainage would 
be deepened rather than obliterated. 

Further observations will be necessary before the folds observed at 
many different points can be so connected as to determine their north 
and south extent, and before the system which they form can be fully 
made out. This will be a work of considerable difficulty as the rocks we 
need to examine are in 80 many places covered and concealed. Itisa 
subject, however, of much geological interest, and it is to be hoped that 
it will receive attention from future observers. It seems to me probable 
that it will be discovered that a large part of the sinuosity exhibited by 
the lines of outcrop of the Coal Measures and the Conglomerate, as well 
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as many somewhat conspicuous features in our surface topography may 
have resulted from this series of folds to which I have alluded. For 
example: the Geauga plateau is traversed by a geological arch and is 
bordered by inconspicuous and yet evident synclinal troughs in which 
flow the Cuyahoga and Grand rivers. Over this plateau the Conglomerate 
is of unusual thickness, and its mass, by resisting erosive agents, may 
have been the cause of the relief it presents, and the prolongation upon 
it of the long tongue of Coal Measure rocks. It is probable, however, 
that the position of the rocks aided to some degree their composition in 
resisting, or, at least, diverting erosion. It is possible, also, that the 
marked fold of the coal strata seen in Carroll county, and traceable further 
north along the topographical divide may accompany that divide through 
Portage and Geauga and form its real foundation. So, too, the Medina 
plateau, also floored with Conglomerate, and carrying its prolongation of 
the Coal Measures in part at least owes its existence to a geological arch 
passing north and south between the valleys of the Cuyahoga and Black 
rivers. This arch may be identical with that which separates the waters 
of the Killbuck from those of the Tuscarawas. In western Holmes and 
eastern Richland we have a westward projection of the Coal Measures 
and also a geological summit. Here, too, these phenomena may be inti- 
mately connected, and the synclinal valley of the Killbuck and the sum- 
mit west of it may be traceable to a considerable distance north and south. 
Possibly these questions may be settled before the completion of the 
geological survey. 

As to the age of these folds it seems pretty certain that since the Coal 
Measures are all affected by them they are of a date posterior to the Carbon- 
iferous period; and were, therefore, formed long subsequent to the up- 
heaval of the Cincinnati arch. They are probably synchronous with 
the main folds of the Alleghanies and are simply a continuation west- 
ward of the system of subordinate folds of the same date which traverse 
western Pennsylvania and have been described by the Pennsylvania 
geologists. 


HIGHEST LAND IN THE STATE. 


It has not yet been certainly determined which is the very highest 
point in the state of Ohio, but so far as our observations have extended, 
the highest land has been found in Logan County. Mr. F.C. Hill has care- 
fully measured, by the level, the altitude of the highest summit on the 
divide between the headwaters of the Scioto and Miami, in Logan county, 
and has found that this point is 195 feet higher than what has been repre- 
sented as the highest land in the state. 
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The altitudes of a few of the highest summits which have been meas- 
ured by the present geological corps are given below. Others will be 
found in Appendix B: 


——— 
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Above Above Above 

the Sea. |Ohio River. |Lake Erie. 

1. Summit between Scioto and Miami, in Logan 
county, probably highest land in the state .. 1540 1108 975 
2. Highest hills of Richland county.......... 2... ... 1475 1043 910 
3. Round Knob, Columbiana county ................. 1409 977 844 
4. Mt. Tabor, Tuscarawas COUNtY..........0. 002000 000 1365 933 800 
5. Stultz’s Mountain, Highland county............... 1301 869 736 
6. Long Lick Mountain .......... 2.0.2 cccseenecees cocces eee 1254 822 689 


SUMMITS AND PASSES OF THE WATER SHED. 


Two canals and a number of railroads cross the great divide which 
separates the waters of the Ohio from those of the Lake basin, and the 
profiles of these lines, given in Appendix B, show the general contour 
of the surfaces of the state in a north and south direction. As has been 
remarked, however, all these public works follow carefully chosen lines 
of lowest level, and give but an imperfect view of the relief of the water 
shed. The actual crest of the divide forms a singularly tortuous line, 
which exhibits at different points remarkable variations of altitude. 
For example, beginning on the Pennsylvania line, cast of Ashtabula 
county, the headwaters of the Shenango reach within ten miles of Lake 
Erie and drain a surface which has an altitude of over 600 fect above the 
lake. Thence the crest of the water shed strikes south-westerly through 
Ashtabula and Trumbull, falling down to a level of 363 feet at the sum- 
mit of the A., Y. & R. R. R. in Orwell. Thence it sweeps with a sharp 
curve, nearly at the same horizon, around the head waters of Grand 
river far down in Trumbull. Here it turns almost due north, coming 
again within ten miles of the lake in the northern part of Geauga and 
attaining near Chardon an altitude of 750 feet. Thence it runs due 
south through Geauga, east of the Cuyahoga river; passing near Ravenna 
in the center of Portage, thence on to Hanover summit in south-western 
Columbiana and north-eastern Carroll; whence it returns with a north- 
westerly course to Akron. In this interval between Chardon and Akron 
it is crossed by the C. & M. R. R. in Mantua, at an altitude of 590 feet ; 
by the A. & G. W. R. R. in Freedom, at an altitude of 613 feet; by the 
C. & P. R. R. at the Hanover summit at a height of 606 feet above the 
lake ; the tops of the adjacent hills along the line rising from 50 to 100 
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feet above the railroad summits. At Akron, Summit lake, which lies on 
the divide and forms the summit level of the Ohio canal, is 395 feet 
above Lake Erie. From this point the crest of the water shed runs 
nearly due west along the north line of Wayne, Ashland and Richland. 
_In Wadsworth, Medina county, it passes over an outlier of the Coal - 
Measures; the local summit of the A. & G. W. R. R. having here an 
altitude of 600 feet, and the neighboring highlands 680 to 700 feet. Fol- 
lowing the crest westwardly from this point, we descend into the gap 
drained by the head waters of Black river, which flows into the lake, 
and the river Styx, a tributary of the Tuscarawas. Through this gap 
passes the Tuscarawas Valley R. R. at an altitude of 382 feet above the 
lake level. From this gap to Crestline, the summit of the divide is uni- 
formly high—nowhere less than 600 feet—the highest point on the line 
of the A. & G. W. R. R. being at Ontario, where it crosses the crest at an 
elevation of 802 feet. The highest summit in the vicinity reaches an 
altitude of over 900 feet, and forms one of the highest points in the State. 
At Crestline—the summit of the C.C. & C. R. R.—the crest of the water 
shed has an altitude of 600 feet. Thence it passes south-westerly through 
Crawford and Marion, and thence north-westerly through Hardin. At 
the west side of this county turning again south-west, it throws off a 
lofty spur into Logan, but the main line continues south-westerly between 
Auglaize and Shelby, through the corner of Mercer and northern part of 
Darke into the state of Indiana. The altitudes along the line we have 
followed, after leaving Crestline, are generally above 600 feet. The sum- 
mit level of the Miami canal at St. Mary’s is, however, much lower, 
being only 367 feet. This, therefore, like those in Medina, Summit and 
Trumbull counties, is a great notch or water-gap in the divide. The 
crest of the divide on either side of the St. Mary’s channel, rises above | 
600 feet. Where it crosses the Indiana line, at Union City, the track of 
the B. & I. R. R. has an elevation of 615 feet, the adjoining highlands 
being 50 feet higher. 

The spur of the water shed which occupies the interior of Logan 
County is a topographical feature worthy of notice. As has been before 
remarked, this constitutes the summit of the divide which separates the 
waters of the Miami from those of the Scioto and Sandusky. The depot 
at Bellefontaine is 642 feet above the lake, while the highlands lying 
cast of this point rise over 300 feet higher. This elevated region is the 
island of Devonian rocks which I have mentioned on a preceding page. 

In the chapter on Surface Geology I shall have occasion to refer again 
to the deep notches or water gaps which I have described as cutting 
through the great barrier that separates the basin of Lake Erie from 
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that of the Ohio; namely, the St. Mary’s gap which connects the valleys 
of the Maumee and Miami; those of Medina and Summit, which connect 
the valleys of Black river and the Cuyahoga with that of the Tuscarawas ; 
and the Trumbull gap which leads from the valley of Grand river to that 
of the Mahoning. I will venture, however, now to call attention to some 
facts connected with these gorges which seem to me to have special 
interest and significance as related to the system of erosion which has 
given character to our topography. In the first place, the almost 
absolute identity of level which the gaps present will strike the most 
casual observer, and will not fail to suggest their reference to a common 
producing cause. I think it would not be difficult to show that each of 
these gaps has served as a waste weir, through which a portion of the sur- 
plus water of the Lake basin has been drained off into the Ohio. Each 
of these lines of drainage will be found to be marked by unusual accu- 
mulations of rolled and transported material, such as would be the 
natural product of a copious flow of water continued through ages of 
time. Whoever has passed up through the valley of the Miami must 
have had his attention drawn to the great masses of local drift with 
which it is obstructed. This drift is largely composed of rounded pebbles 
of the limestones which form the highlands bordering the upper part of 
the valley, and doubtless represents the material which once filled the 
gorge, opened northward through the water-shed. The more easterly 
gaps present the same phenomena. From the great bend of the Cuya- 
hoga a belt of gravel of unknown depth reaches southward through Stark 
County, forming a geological and topographical feature, which will be 
found described in the report on that county. The accumulations of 
drift, in the valley of the Beaver and in that of the Ohio near the mouth 
of the former stream, is so unusual that Mr. Morris Miller, who has writ- 
ten upon the surface geology of this region, was much struck by it, and 
could only account for its existence by supposing it to be the product of a 
great flood bursting through the gap I have described. The rolled and 
rounded condition of the gravel and boulders which compose this mass of 
drifted material forbids, however, the supposition that they could have 
been produced by any cataclysm, and plainly records the action of a 
steady flowing, though powerful stream. It should be said, also, that the 
rocky bottoms of these gorges are deeply buried, and that the erosion 
which produced them began before the ice period, and was mostly accom- 
plished during an interval of continental elevation. They were subse- 
quently more or less perfectly filled by the deposits of the Drift and have 
again been partially cleared by the erosions of the modern or recent 


epoch. 
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Perhaps we shall better understand the manner in which these gorges 
were formed if we keep in mind the facts that the basin of Lake Erie has 
been filled, first, with ice which extended over the southern rim and as 
far south as Cincinnati; that subsequently it was occupied by water 
which reached at least to the height of these gorges; and then, after an 
interval which permitted the growth of a forest and the accumulation of 
soil over much of the old glacial area, a more complete submergence car- 
ried the water level high enough to permit icebergs to float through these 
gaps into the basin of the Ohio and drop their loads of boulders on the 
top of the sediments deposited before. When a subsequent continental 
elevation emptied the Ohio valley of the water that had filled it, there 
must have been a copious flow from the lake basin through every line of 
drainage until each was left above the water level. As we know by the 
series of terraces and lake ridges which run in parallel lines over the 
surface lying between the Lake shore and the summit of the water shed, 
the present outlets of the Lake basin were so obstructed—possibly by ice 
—that the water was high enough to discharge itself through these gaps. 
In the process of time, remote and lower outlets drained off the water. 
Its surface level was depressed, until the one great inland sea was divided 
by lower barriers into our existing chain of lakes. Long intervals of 
time elapsed, however, before the present condition of the Lake basin was 
reached. The contraction of the water surface took place very gradually, 
or rather, it remained for long periods stationary at different and succes- 
sively lower levels. Each of these periods has left its indisputable record, 
somewhat obliterated by time, but scarcely less easily traced than would 
be the outline of the present shore, with its cliffs and beaches, if the bar- 
rier of Niagara were cut away and the water level depressed another 
hundred feet. | 

A more recent water gap—yet very ancient—apparently similar in 
character to those I have described, but at a lower level, is that which 
connects the valley of the Maumee with that of the Wabash. This will 
be found described in detail by Mr. G. K. Gilbert in another chapter of 
this volume. From his description and map we learn that when the 
water of the lake stood about 250 feet above its present level, „ great river, 
comparable with the Niagara, flowed from it where Fort Wayne now 
stands, cutting a broad and deep valley through rock as well as sand and 
gravel, and discharging itself into the Wabash. After flowing thus, for 
ages, this river—which never had a name and no man ever saw—ran dry 
and ceased to be, for by the cutting down of some other outlet, or the 
warping of the crust of the earth—that type of instability which we call 
terra firma—the surplus water of the lakes was drained in another direc- 
tion, never more to flow across the surface of our State. 
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LAKES AND PEAT SWAMPS. 


Owing to slight irregularities in the surface of the Drift deposits in 
the northern counties of the state, there were here formed innumerable 
little water basins. In many instances these are filled up with vegetable 
growth and are now swamps or peat bogs. These peat marshes support 
a somewhat peculiar vegetation in which are many orchids and other 
plants, said by Prof. Gray to range “ from Massachusetts to Michigan 
and northward.” Ina vast number of instances the basins I have de- 
scribed are still occupied with water, and form a series of lakelets which 
constitute a striking and in many instances a very charming feature of 
the topography of a belt bordering the crest of the great divide. Within 
a circle of twenty miles radius drawn around a point, where I formerly 
resided in Summit county, I mapped nearly one hundred of these little 
lakes. This series of water basins, either lakes or swamps, may be said 
to characterize the highlands of the water-shed throughout, not only its 
entire line within our state, but its prolongations into Pennsylvania, 
New York and Michigan. Chautauqua lake, Conneaut lake and the 
Pymatuning swamps are members of this chain of water-basins which 
mark the summit of the divide in New York and Pennsylvania, while 
in Michigan the number of lakelets it bears is almost countless.. The 
presence of these basins on the crest of the water-shed has, before this, 
attracted attention, and much surprise has been expressed that the high- 
est lands in the state and the summit of the divide from which all our 
streams flow, should be so much less perfectly drained than the low lands 
and the slopes. This will be found to be a characteristic, however, of 
most topographical summits which have any considerable breadth of 
surface, and the solution of the problem is not a difficult one. The lower 
portions of the slopes of every water-shed receive the drainage of all that 
lies above them, the force of, the draining streams is there cumulative, 
for the volume of the water which passes over the surface exceeds, per- 
haps, ten times that which falls upon it. Hence every barrier is burst 
or cut away and continuous lines of drainage are formed which cut down 
the margins and completely empty such water basins as may have ori- 
ginally existed there. It will be readily seen that if the Pymatuning or 
Bloomfield swamps, or any of the many lakes, upon the summit of the 
water shed, were placed so far down the slope as to receive, in the season 
of rain, the drainage of large areas lying above them, such floods of 
water would pour into them as to overtop their margins and rapidly and 
effectually cut down any barricrs that opposed their complete drainage. 
They would also be the receptacles for most of the solid material trans- 
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ported by the streams draining them, and thus, by the two processes of 
cutting down of their margins and filling their basins, they would soon 
cease to be either lakes or swamps, and become areas of well-drained and 
perhaps, in time, of upland soil. On the summit of the water. shed,. 
however, depressions of the surface receive only such water as falls in or 
immediately around them. The supply comes, for the most part, in 
brief showers or continued gentle rains which create no surplus that can- 
not escape, either by some little rill, which with almost no eroding 
power flows ever the lowest point of the margin, or by slow percolation 
through the porous material of their banks or the fissures of the underly- 
ing rocks. These basins are the sources of most of the springs which 
flow out at lower levels, supplying cool and filtered water in gushing 
fountains in localities which are made more attractive and habitable by 
them. These cisterns on the highlands are, therefore, among the most 
useful features in our topography, and if by any means they should be 
drained, a long train of resultant evils would be experienced by the 
inhabitants. 


THE BASIN OF LAKE ERIE. 


I have already described most of the topographical features which 
have resulted from surface erosion and have referred them to their pro- 
ducing cause, so that it may seem that little more need be said with the 
purpose of creating an appreciation of the nature and the magnitude of 
the effects this cause has wrought upon our topography. It is true, how- 
ever, that the most important topographical feature and the most stu- 
pendous monument of erosion found within our limits, has not been 
alluded to in this connection. I refer to the basin of Lake Erie. So 
much the larger part of the Lake lies outside of the state of Ohio that it 
will scarcely be expected that a full and general description of its out- 
lines and structure should form part of any of our state documents. 
This is the less necessary as the subject is alluded to in the geological 
reports of our neighboring states and in those of Canada, and the duty of 
making a careful survey of the Lake and study of the phenomena it 
presents, has engaged the attention of a corps of engineers connected 
with the War Department for many years. When this survey shall 
have been completed and the results published, the public will undoubt- 
edly have so comprehensive and yet minute and accurate a presentation 
of the subject as will leave nothing more to desire in this direction. 
Pending the completion of the great work to which I have referred it 
has scemed to me unwise to attempt any new observations on the topo- 
graphy, properly speaking, or to gather the miscellaneous facts already 
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published, bearing on this subject. I shall limit myself, therefore, to 
the briefest possible statement of such facts concerning Lake Erie, as are 
inseparably connected with the subject matter of this report. The 
present surface level of Lake Erie is about 565 feet above that of the 
ocean. The vagueness of this statement is necessitated by the remark- 
able oscillations of level which the lake surface exhibits. These fluctua- 
tions have been observed for more than three quarters of a century, and 
the results of observations continued through more than half a century 
were published by Col. Charles Whittlesey in the Smithsonian Contri- 
bution for 1859. During the years covered by these tables—1790 to 1854 
—the greatest oscillation of level was 6 feet 8 inches, the lowest stage 
having been reached in the winter of 1819, and the highest in June 
1838. The cause of these oscillations of level is undoubtedly to be found 
in the variations of annual rain-fall in the region drained by the current 
which flows through the Lake. The basin of Lake Erie is but a local 
expansion of the river known in different parts of its course as the St. 
Marie, the St. Clair, the Detroit, Niagara and St. Lawrence. Like all 
other rivers, this varies in height, according to the variation of rain-fall 
on its sources and along its bank. 

As compared with the others of the series of great lakes, Lake Erie is 
shallow, its greatest observed depth being, off Long Point, 202 feet. Its 
average must be much less, perhaps not over half that. These figures 
express, however, simply the depth of the water. The depth of its rocky 
basin has never been ascertained ; that it is considerably more than 200 
feet below the water surface is proven by the old clay-filled channels 
which once led into it. Observations made at the Lake end of the new . 
tunnel of Cleveland show that there the rock bottom is covered with 
nearly 100 feet ofclay. There isevery probability that a thickness of from 
100 to 200 feet of drift clay covers the bottom in the deepest parts of the 
Lake, which lie towards its eastern end. Most of the west end of Lake 
Erie is shallow, the intervals between the islands having an average 
depth of something like 40 feet to the clay bottom, of which the thick- 
ness is probably not great, as the islands are composed of solid limestone 
left in relief through the scooping out, by glacial action, of the interven- 
ing channels. We know, however, from the borings made at Detroit and 
on the western portion of the Canadian peninsula, that a deeply exca- 
vated trough connects Lake Huron and Lake Erie, and the line of this 
trough doubtless traverses the west end of Lake Erie; probably north of 
the islands. 

It is doubtless known to some, who may be readers of this volume, 
but probably is realized by few, that the basin of Lake Erie in all its 
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length and breadth—as well as the smaller but yet deeper one of Lake 
Ontario, and the broader and far deeper ones, of Lake Michigan and 
Lake Huron—has been excavated by mechanical force from the solid 
rock. The shores of all these lakes have been carefully examined and 
have been found to be composed of sedimentary strata, lying nearly - 
horizontal as they were originally deposited. There are many lakes in 
the world that have been formed by the upheaval of their margins, but 
our great lakes are none of these. They are plainly basins of excavation, 
dug out of sheets of rock, which were continuous over all the area they 
occupy. The southern slope of the lake basin is composed, both below 
and above the water line, of the cut edges of these strata which once ex- 
tended all the way across to the Canadian highlands. Any one who will 
stand on the cliffs which overlook the Lake in northeastern Ohio—cliffs 
which now rise 750 feet above the water surface—and will look over the 
sea-like expanse toward the Canadian shore, too distant to be visible, 
will get some realizing sense of the vastness of the mechanical effect 
which has been produced here, and an appreciation he could hardly 
obtain elsewhere, of the resistless power of the agents which accom plished 
it. Of what these agents were-and how they acted, some evidence will 
be given in another place; but I may here say that they were unques- 
tionably the same that have produced all the great monuments of ero- 
sion seen elsewhere, water and ice, and of the two, that which was by far 
the most potent and that which alone could excavate broad, boat-like 
basins, such as these, was ice. 


4 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE GEOLOGICAL RELATIONS OF OHIO. 


The geological structure of Ohio, like its topography, is so far part of a 
great whole that it cannot be intelligently considered without reference 
to its relations. The rocks which come to the surface within the limits 
of our State constitute a portion of the series which forms our continent ; 
and the belts and areas underlaid by the outcrops of the different forma- 
tions are so connected with the extension of these areas into other states 
that it is quite necessary for the full comprehension of our geology, that 
some knowledge should be had both of the general principles of geologi- 
cal classification, and of the structure and geological history of the North 
American continent. 

Probably some of those into whose hands this report will fall, will be 
in possession of this preliminary knowledge; but, as it is the primary 
object of the Geological Survey to benefit the people of Ohio, and there 
are doubtless many of these to whom the subject will be comparatively 
new, I have thought best to introduce as a preface to a detailed descrip- 
tion of the geological structure of the state a brief resume of such facts as 
have an inseparable connection with those which we have brought or 
may yet bring to light. 

The labors of those who during the last two hundred years have 
devoted themselves to the study of the structure of the globe, have 
resulted in the creation of the science of Geology; and the claim which 
this department of human knowledge has to the name of science, depends 
upon the symmetry which has been found to prevail in the arrangement 
of the materials composing the earth’s crust. By the slow process of 
adding fact to fact and by comparing the observations of the devotees of 
the science in different lands, it has been found that the rocky strata of 
the earth hold a definite relation to each other in position and hence in 
age; that many of them are distinguished by constant or general min- 
eral features, and contain characteristic or peculiar remains of plants or 
animals by which they may be recognized wherever found. This 
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sequence of deposits forms what has been termed the Geological Column, 
and the changes which are recorded in the strata of different formations 
both in regard to the physical condition of the earth’s surface, and the 
organic forms that inhabited it, constitute what is known as Geological 
History. Of this record the different ages, periods and epochs follow 
each other everywhere in regular order, and form a grand and uniform 
system of change and progress, compared with which the successive eras 
of human history shrink into insignificance. 

The facts which geology supplies appeal not only to our appreciation 
of the grandeur, order and symmetry of the universe and to our sense of 
beauty in created forms, but they have an immediate and practical bear- 
ing upon the material wants of society, and have contributed perhaps 
more largely than any other cause to the progress which humanity has 
made in intelligence and happiness within the last two hundred years. 
From the connection of geology with agriculture, mining and manufac- 
tures, it may be said that in its different branches this science lies at the 
foundation of our modern civilization; inasmuch as the occupations, the 
wealth and power of communities and nations in many, we may perhaps 
say in most instances, depend directly upon the character, structure and 
resources of that portion of the earth which they inhabit. 

The observations of geologists have shown that the materials which 
compose the earth’s crust form three distinct classes of rocks, the ¢gneous, 
sedimentary, and metamorphic. Of these, the first class includes those that 
are the direct product of fusion. These are divided into two subordinate 
groups, volcanic and plutonic, of which the first includes such as are pro- 
duced by volcanic eruption, lava in its different forms, pumice, obsidian, 
trachyte, etc. The second class of igneous rocks,—the plutonic—com prises 
those massive rocky forms which are without distinct bedding, have 
apparently been completely fused, and yet were probably never brought 
to the surface by volcanoes. Having consolidated under great pressure, 
they are dense and compact in structure, never exhibiting the porous 
and incoherent condition which is socharacteristic of the purely volcanic 
rocks. The plutonic rocks are grantte in some of its varieties, syenite, 
porphyry, and part, but not all, of basalts, diorites and dolerites (green- 
stones). None of these igneous rocks are found in place within the State 
of Ohio, though they exist in vast quanities in the mining districts of 
the West, and on the shores of Lake Superior. From the latter region 
numerous fragments were brought to us during the Glacial period, and 
they constitute a prominent feature in the Drift deposits that cover so 
large a part of our State. 

As we have abundant evidence that our globe has been consolidated 
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from a gaseous through a liquid condition, and that the consolidation 
was the result of the cooling of an intensely heated mass, we may sup- 
pose that the igneous rocks were those first formed, and that they 
constituted the primeval continents. As soon, however, as these rocks 
were exposed to the action of the elements, they began to be worn down 
and washed away, and the materials derived from them were deposited 
as sediments in the first existing water basins. That process has been 
going on through all subsequent ages, so that by far the larger part of 
the rocks which we now encounter in our study of the earth belongs to 
the class of sedimentary deposits. These are known to us as sandstone, 
shale, limestone, etc. ; the consolidation of the comminuted material having 
been effected by both chemical and physical agencies. The differences 
which we discover in these sedimentary rocks are, for the most part, 
dependent upon very simple causes, such as we now” see in operation 
upon every coast. The showers that fall on the land give rise to rivers, 
and these on their way to the sea excavate the valleys through which 
they flow, transporting the materials taken into suspension to the point 
where the motion of their currents is arrested, and their power of sus- 
pension ceases, that is, in the water basins where they debouche. In the 
gradual arrest of the motion of river currents, the coarsest and heaviest 
materials first sink to the bottom, then, in succession, the fine and still 
finer, until all are thrown down. 

Shore waves are still more potent agents in the distribution of sedi- 
ments. Whether they break on cliff or beach they are constantly 
employed in grinding up, and by their undertow carrying away, the 
barriers against which they beat. Nothing can resist their force and 
ceaseless industry. In time the most “iron bound ” coast and the broad- 
est continent are swept away in their slow but sure advance, and the 
comminuted materials are spread far and wide in the rear of their line of 
progress. 

Rain, rivers and shore waves are the great destructive agents in 
geology—the greatest levellers known—but in the same measure that 
they demolish, the sea builds again. She sifts, sorts and spreads anew 
and in regular order, the materials she receives from them, thus laying 
the foundations of new continents. These, when raised above the sea- 
level by internal forces are again cut away, again to be rebuilt. 

If we desire to observe the processes of continent making, we have only 
to notice what is now taking place everywhere along the sea margin. 
On every shore where the wash of the land accumulates we shall find a 
deposit of gravel and sand which forms the beach ; a little off shore, a 
belt of finer sand; while in the depths of the ocean are deposited only 
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organtc sediments. These latter are mainly carbonate of lime which 
before held in solution was absorbed and secreted to form the hard parts 
of organisms, mostly microscopic, which inhabit the open sea. This is 
no fancy sketch. The soundings of the Coast Survey, and those made 
preparatory to the laying of the ocean cables have shown that the bottom 
of the Atlantic, off our eastern coast, is composed of the materials I have 
described arranged in the belts I have enumerated, viz., the first of 
gravel and sand composing the beach and sea bottom immediately 
adjacent to it; then a belt of finer sand and clay; outside of that, and 
everywhere beyond the depth of 600 feet, a calcareous deposit of organic 
origin. When consolidated, these materials form rocks with which we 
are all familiar; the gravel, conglomerate; the sand, sandstone; the 
clay, shale; the calcareous organic sediment, limestone. 

We have also, everywhere evidence that what we know as terra firma, 
is a type of instability ; that all lands areconstantly undergoing changes 
of level, and that over all our continent the sea has rolled, not once, but 
many times. 

The triturating effect of shore waves has been described and can be 
witnessed on every coast. In the submergence of a continent, all por- 
tions of its surface must in succession come under the influence of this 
agency. By its action the solid and superficial materials lying above the 
sea level, the rocks, sand, gravel and soil would be ground up and washed 
away, the greater part forming mechanical sediments and distributed 
according to the law of gravitation, the soluble portions taken into 
solution and carried out to impregnate the ocean waters and to supply 
material to the myriads of organisms that have the power to draw from 
this solution their solid parts. In the advance inland of the shore line, 
the first deposit from the sea would be what may be termed an unbroken 
sheet of sea-beach, which would cover the rocky substructure of all por- 
tions of the continent brought beneath the ocean. Over this coarser 
material would be deposited a sheet of finer mechanical sediments, prin- 
cipally clay, laid down just in the rear of the advancing beach; and 
finally, over all, a sheet of greater or less thickness of calcareous material, 
destined to form limestone when consolidated, the legitimate and only 
deposit made from the waters of the open ocean.* 

Upon the retreat of the sea, the surface of the land would be again 
covered with vegetation, acted upon by atmospheric erosion, washed into 


* Local circumstances would modify this order of superposition, and sandstones 
shales and limestones would often shade into each other, sandy-shale connecting the 
sandstones and shales, earthy-limestones the shales and limestones; as we 80 fre- 
quently find them doing. The order of sequence is here stated in its simplest form. 
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hills and valleys, and locally covered with sand or clay, the products of 
this local washing. Any excavations, now made upon this continent, 
would reveal distinct and legible records of this last inundation, viz., 
beneath the superficial materials, a limestone ; below this, a shale ; below 
that a sandstone, or conglomerate ; and all these resting upon the rocky 
foundations of the continent; the result of a previous submergence, and 
representing an earlier geological age. The later strata would be found 
laid down over all the irregularities of the older surface, and between the 
older, and more recent rocks a break, or want of continuity, and generally 
a want of harmony in their lines of deposition ; or, as geologists say, 
they would be unconformable. 

Another invasion of the sea would leave similar records of a similar 
history, with this difference only, that the tribes of animals and plants 
inhabiting the land and water would, in the lapse of ages, have experi- 
enced marked changes. Perhaps in the interval the old fauna and flora 
would have entirely disappeared, and others have succeeded them, so 
that the new sediments would include only relics of the new races. 

Such, in few words, is the order of the events that have given rise to 
most of the phenomena of geology, and this will serve to explain how it 
happens that we so frequently find sandstones and conglomerates fol- 
lowed by shales or soft, clay rocks, and these again overlaid by limestones ; 
and, that in the different strata we have different groups .of fossils. In 
the sandstones and conglomerates which are the direct debris of the land 
we naturally find almost nothing but the remains of terrestrial plants ; 
these often in great abundance, not unfrequently accumulated in con- 
fused masses of broken trunks, leaves and fruits, such as form the heaps 
of driftwood upon our shores. In the limestones we find mainly the 
remains of marine organisms, corals, shells, crustacea and fishes. 

All the rocks of Ohio belong to this class of sedimentary strata, and 
include abundant examples of each subdivision of the two great groups, 
the mechanical and the organic sediments. 

Still another kind of deposits needs to be mentioned in order to com- 
plete the list of sedimentary rocks, namely, the chemical, but these take 
little part in continent-making and so require but a passing notice in 
this sketch. The chemical deposits are such as have been plainly pre- 
cipitated from chemical solution and include rock-salt, gypsum, mate- 
rials which form mineral veins, and those deposited by mineral springs— 
calcareous tufa, travertine, &c.—beds of ochre and iron ore. Some of 
these owe their accumulation to the action of organic matter, but not hav- 
ing distinctly formed any animal or plant tissue they cannot be classed 
as organic sediments. 

In all parts of the world rocky masses are met with which would not 
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at first sight be referred to either of the classes I have described. These 
are usually found in sheets of greater or less thickness, resting in regu- 
lar sequence one upon another, as though they had once been sediments, 
but now upheaved and contorted—sometimes standing nearly vertical — 
and greatly changed both in their structure and texture. These form a 
class which have been designated as the metamorphic, or changed rocks. 
They compose most mountains and have been hardened and made crys- 
talline by the forces that have acted upon them in their upheaval; they 
usually bear evidence of having been highly heated, and in some cases 
even fused in the process; so that some of them can hardly be distin- 
guished from members of the class of igneous rocks. 

These metamorphic rocks form all of the mountain chains of our 
country, the Alleghanies, the Rocky mountains, the Sierra Nevada,.and 

he Coast ranges, and they underlie most of New England and much of 
Canada. They consist of certain granites and diorites, gneiss, mica slate, 
clay slate, marble, &c. Of these rocks also, we have no representatives in 
Ohio except such as have been brought to us by the Drift agencies. 

These, then, are the materials with which we have todo in the study 
of the generalities of our geology. And now a few words in reference to 
their arrangement. I have said that the sedimentary rocks, underlying 
the earth’s surface form what is known as the Geological Column, that 
is, they are arranged in a regular sequence which holds good over all the 
earth’s surface. It is true, however, that in no one place, so far as has 
been observed, is every member of this series present: for the reason, 
that while any one formation was accumulating in a sea basin which 
occupied only a limited portion of the earth’s surface, dry land existed 
at the same time in great areas and there no sediments could be laid 
down. The sea is the mother of continents / and with the exception of local 
accumulations in bodies of fresh water, all sedimentary rocks have been 
formed in oceanic basins. 

In order that a clear idea of the order of superposition which prevails 
in the rocks that form the geological series may be readily obtained, a 
chart is given herewith on which all the formations are represented with 
an enumeration of the principal strata that compose them under the 
names by which they are commonly known in this country, with their 
European equivalents. The life history of the globe is also indicated in 
the subdivisions of geologic time into eras, which are marked by the 
presence or abundance of characteristic groups of animals or plants. 
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EOZOIC SYSTEM. 


By reference to the accompanying table it will be seen that the oldest 
rocks of which we have any knowledge are those designated by the name 
of the Eozoic System, consisting of the Laurentian and Huronian groups, 
These are metamorphic rocks which underlie a broad belt in Canada, 
extending from Labrador to the Lake of the Woods, and thence to thé 
Arctic Sea. This area, bordering the St. Lawrence, has given the nam 
to the principal subdivision of the formation, the Laurentian. Thea 
rocks also form the Adirondacks, a part of the Alleghany belt, the Ozarl 
mountains, and reappear in Texas, the Black Hills of Nebraska, and if 
some: of the mountains of Arizona. Though called the oldest roc 
because they underlie all other members of the geological series, t 
Eozoic strata are certainly not the first formed rocks of the earth’s s 
face. Those, as has been said, must have been of igneous origin, but t 
Eozoic group are metamorphosed sediments, granite, syenite, diori 
(greenstone), dolomite (magnesian limestone) clay slate, talcose sla 
chlorite slate, beds of magnetic iron, &c. These are arranged in succ 
sive strata, once horizontal, but now greatly disturbed, in many instand 
standing at a high angle with the horizon. It is computed by Sir wi 
liam Logan that this group of strata attains a thickness of 47,000 feet { 
Canada, and as we know that all this material has been accumulat4 
from the erosion and destruction of some pre-existent continent, we ha 
in this mass some indication of its extent and altitude. It should a 
be said that this ancient continent may itself have been composed of t 
debris of one still older, and we have no means of reaching in t 
direction the limits of geological time. | 

The Eozoic System was formerly styled Azoic, or lifeless, because | 
was supposed that these rocks were deposited previous to the existen 
of animal or vegetable life upon the globe ; but within the last few yeg 
evidence has been rapidly accumulating that during the Laurentij 
ages life did exist in abundance and in various forms. This is infers 
from several facts, among which may be mentioned the presence of <q 
bonaceous matter—as anthracite and graphite— which is found in co 
erable quantities, and which, it is agreed by all chemists, could have je 
accumulated only through the agency of life. The same thing may 
said of the large amount of phosphorus and sulphur in phosphate 
lime and sulphide of iron disseminated through these rocks; miner 
which are generally the products of organic action; also of the bedg 
iron ore which probably accumulated as iron ores are now forming a 
have formed during the more recent geological periods, through 1 
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agency of the carbon of plants. Still stronger evidence of the existence 
of life during the Laurentian ages is furnished by the immense masses 
of dolomitic limestone which are so conspicuous an element in the series. 
These limestones undoubtedly accumulated in the same manner as lime- 
stones have since done, through the agency of marine organisms, many 
of which secrete carbonate of lime to form their shells or skeletons. 
Among the corals there are also some groups which contain a large por- 
tion of magnesia, and many of the more recent limestones, such as are 
full of organic forms, and those to which an organic origin is universally 
ascribed, have a chemical composition similar to that of these ancient 
dolomites. 

In addition to this circumstantial evidence, Dr. Dawson of Montreal, 
Dr. Carpenter, and Prof. Rupert Jones of England, and other accom- 
plished microscopists are agreed in considering as of unmistakably 
organic structure some peculiar masses found in the limestones and ser- 
pentines of the Eozoic series. To this fossil the name of Eozoon has been 
given, and to the Canadian species the name of Eozoon Canadense. This 
organism has been referred to the group of Foraminifera, to which belong 
the “Lead Fossil” of the Galena limestone; the microscopic shells of 
chalk ; the Nummulites of the limestone of the Pyramids, etc. It should 
be said, however, that the organic nature of Eozoon is denied by some 
geologists, Professors King and Rowney of Dublin leading the opposition 
to the view of Carpenter and Dawson. 

The Eozoic rocks have been recognized in the Old World in England, 
in Sweden, in Bavaria, etc., there as here underlying the oldest and 
lowest of the fossiliferous rocks, and containing the Eozoon. 

The upper division of the Eozoic rocks, the Huronian Group, is so 
named from the exposures it presents on the northern shores of Lake 
Huron. This group consists for the most part of dark, schistose rocks, 
hornblende slate, chlorite slate, clay slate, &c., and in the Eozoic area on 
the South shore of Lake Superior, back of Marquette—where both the 
Laurentian and the Huronian occur—the Huronian group holds the 
deposits of iron which have rendered this district so famous. _ 

In Canada and the Adirondacks the Laurentian group carries the iron, 
and all the great beds of magnetic ore soextensively worked on the shores 
of Lake Champlain are contained in strata of Laurentianage. All these 
crystalline ores were at one time considered as erupted masses, which 
had been poured out like lava from the interior of the earth, but the evi- 
dence now before us clearly proves that they were once beds of stratified 
iron ore, like those of the Coal Measures associated with sandstones, 
limestones, shales, &c., and that their present structure and position is 
the result of the upheavals and metamorphosis to which all the members 
of the group have been subjected. 
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SILURIAN SYSTEM. 


In Canada and in the state of New York where our older formations 
were first, and have been most fully, studied, the Eozoic rocks are bordered 
and partially overlaid by a series of sandstones, limestones, &c., which 
evidently accumulated in the ocean surrounding the ancient Laurentian 
continent and are made up from the materials derived from that continent 
by sub-aerial erosion. These strata form what is known as the Silurian 
System, consisting of the Potsdam sandstone, the Calciferous sandrock, 
the Trenton limestone, &c. They are, in places, filled with fossils, are 
for the most part undisturbed and unchanged; and lie in unbroken 
sheets which extend southward and westward until they pass under and 
are concealed by more recent rocks. 

In some parts of New York and Vermont, at St. John’s, New Bruns- 
wick, and on Newfoundland, strata have been discovered which under- 
lie the Potsdam sandstone and yet overlie the Eozoic rocks. To some of 
these the name of Taconic System was given by Professor Emmons, and 
to portions of the same series, the name of St. John’s group has been 
given by the Canadian geologists. These strata consist of slates contain- 
ing many impressions of trilobites similar to those found in the oldest 
fossiliferous rocks of Europe. 


POTSDAM SANDSTONE. 


The first member of the Silurian System, the Potsdam sandstone, rests 
unconformably on the Eozoic rocks wherever the two are found in con- 
tact. This, as its name implies, is a sandstone, and is the first product 
of the invasion of the Eozoic continent by the ancient ocean, and the 
action of the shore waves upon itscliffsand surface. The Potsdam sand- 
stone appears in a belt around the southern margin of the Eozoic area in 
Canada, the Adirondacks, and the region about Lake Superior, reaching 
as far westward as the Mississippi where it runs under and is concealed 
by the more recent deposits. Further west it appears in the Black Hills 
of Nebraska and in the canons of the Colorado, and in Texas; and it is 
also found in various parts of the Alleghany belt. It has also been 
reached in the deep borings made at Columbus,Ohio, Louisville, Kentucky, 
and St. Louis, Missouri, so that we have evidence that it stretches in an 
unbroken sheet beneath all the Valley of the Mississippi, and probably 
under a large part of the area occupied by modern rocks in the far-west. 

The fossils of the Potsdam are generally not numerous. Produced, as 
this rock was, in most localities where found, by the action of shore 
waves on the land gradually invaded by the sea, the circumstances of its 
deposition were not favorable to the existence or preservation of many 
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mollusks, and from the fact that no land plants have left their traces 
here—in a consolidated beach where in later ages they were sure to be 
buried—we may fairly conclude that terrestrial vegetation was then ex- 
-ceedingly scanty if not wholly wanting. Seaweeds, sponges, mollusks 
and crustaceans existed in the sea which formed the Potsdam as we learn | 
from their relics found in many localities. In New York its most char- 
acteristic fossils are two species of Lingulepis (L. prima and L. antiqua.) 

On the upper Mississippi, where the Potsdam sandstone is represented 
by a finer and more calcareous sediment than at the East, it contains 
great numbers of trilobites, some of which are of considerable size. The 
group of sandstones and conglomerates interstratified with sheets of trap 
which contain metallic copper on Lake Superior have been usually con- 
sidered as of the age of the Potsdam. 


CALCIFEROUS SANDROCK. 


Resting on the Potsdam sandstone, and forming by its outcrop a 
parallel belt of exposure, is a formation known among American geolo- 
gists as the “ Calciferous sandrock;” so named in New York from the 
fact that it there consists of a mixture of lime and sand. It isapparently 
composed of the sediments thrown down in the deeper waters, more 
remote from the shore than the Potsdam, and is the second product of the 
invasion of the ancient continent by the Silurian sea. This formation 
has also been reached in all the deep borings to which I have referred, 
and it evidently underlies the surface of an area nearly equal to that 
occupied by the Potsdam sandstone. The Calciferous strata are not 
everywhere composed of the same materials nor are so homogencous as in 
New York. In Canada a great formation, called the Quebec group, is 
developed from the equivalents of the upper Calciferous beds, a group of 
strata exhibiting a variety of mineral characters and a large number of 
fossils not found at this horizon elsewhere. 

In Missouri, too, the Calciferous strata form several massive beds of 
magnesian limestone which are described by Drs. Owen and Shumard and 
Prof. Swallow in their reports. This formation holds the lead of central 
and eastern Missouri. The most characteristic fossils of the calciferous 
strata are graptolites. 


TRENTON GROUP. 


On the Calciferous sandrock are found the rocks of the Trenton period 
consisting of the Trenton limestone, with its associated underlying strata, 
the Chazy, Black River and Birdseye limestones. These form a calca- 
reous mass usually from 300 to 600 feet in thickness, in places full of the 
remains of shells, corals, trilobites and crinoids; a formation which 
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undoubtedly resulted from the accumulation of organic matter at the 
bottom of the great Silurian ocean, when its waves rolled over most of 
the old Eozoic continent. 

The Trenton group is exposed in New York, Canada, the region about 
Lake Superior and on the upper Mississippi—where one of its members, 
the Galena limestone, claims special notice as being the repository of all 
the lead of that region—in the Alleghany belt—where, like the Potsdam 
and Calciferous, it attains great thickness—in Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Illinois and Texas. It has also been recognized in the Rocky Mountains 
and in the Great Basin nearly as far west as the Sierra Nevada. 


HUDSON GROUP. 


Upon the Trenton formation rests the Hudson group, composed of the 
Hudson River and Utica slates. These rocks are mixed calcareous and 
argillaceous sediments, containing great numbers of fossils of which the 
most characteristic are those peculiar organisms known as graptolites. 
The surface occupied by the outcrops of the Hudson group forms a belt 
parallel with and more southerly than those of the older Silurian rocks, 
reaching from the Upper Mississippi about Galena, eastward, parallel 
with the south shore of Lake Superior, across the north end of Lake 
Huron and through western Canada and the eastern portion of New 
York. This formation is also brought to the surface at various points 
throughout the Alleghany belt. 

To the inhabitants of Ohio the Hudson and Trenton groups are of 
special interest, inasmuch as they are the lowest rocks exposed within 
our territory, here known as the Blue limestone or Cincinnati group. 
„The Cincinnati rocks are usually regarded as the equivalents of the Hud- 
son and Utica shales, but they contain so large a number of Trenton 
fossils that they must be considered as in part, at least, the representa- 
tives of the Trenton limestone. 

These older rocks are brought to the surface by an axis of upheaval 
reaching from Nashville to Lake Erie, parallel with the Alleghanies, 
but of more ancient date. They have been still further exposed by the 
cutting down of the valley of the Ohio about Cincinnati where nearly 
800 fect of the series are exposed to view. In the boring of the Artesian 
well at Columbus about 1200 feet of blue calcareous rock was passed 
through which apparently represents the Trenton and Hudson rocks of 
New York. 

This group of strata has further interest in the fact that it contains in 
various localitics a large amount of bituminous matter, and constitutes 
the first and lowest oil horizon. The wells on the Upper Cumberland in 
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Kentucky, from which so much petroleum has flowed, were sunk in rocks 
of the Hudson age. On the shores of Lake Huron they are also highly 
charged with petroleum, and gas and oil escape from them. 

The strata which have been briefly described on the preceding pages, 
form the Lower Silurian Series. In the succession, which has been noted, 
of first, mechanical (Potsdam) then mixed (Calciferous) and then or- 
ganic (Trenton) sediments, we have an illustration of the sequence of 
deposits made in every submergence of the land. The earthy limestones 
of the Hudson period indicate a shallowing and retreating sea, an 
approach to land conditions and the completion of one circle of deposi- 
tion. 


ONEIDA CONGLOMERATE. 


The rocks immediately superimposed upon those which have been 
cnumerated are grouped together under the name of the Upper Silurian 
Series. They have been most carefully studied in New York where they 
have received the names of the Oneida conglomerate, Medina sandstone, 
the Clinton group, the Niagara group, the Salina group and the Lower 
Helderberg group. Of this series the Oneida conglomerate is the lowest 
member, and is found in Central New York where it attains a thickness 
of 100 feet. Thence it extends in a narrow belt through southeastern 
New York, Pennsylvania and Virginia; attaining in the Alleghanies a 
thickness of 500 to 700 feet. This is the rock known in the Shawangunk 
mountains as the Shawangunk grit. It is composed of coarse materials, 
conglomerate and sandstone, and marks a period of land subsidence or 
water elevation, which apparently involved only a portion of the con- 
tinent, and during which a long line of shore was thickly overspread 
with coarse materials torn from the coast by shore waves. 


MEDINA SANDSTONE. 


The Medina epoch was marked by the wide spread of mechanical sedi- 
ments, which graduate below into the Oneida, where they are seen in con- 
tact. In central and western New York the Medina group has a thick- 
ness of 300 to 400 feet, and is composed of sandstones and shales, of which 
the prevailing color is red, and the most characteristic fossils are a little 
wedge-shaped brachiopod (Lingula cuneata) and a sea-weed (Arthrophycus 
Harlani). Like most of our mechanical deposits, the Medina thins and 
becomes finer toward the west. It has been struck in borings for oil 
in northern Ohio, but does not show itself by any well-marked outcrop 
within the state. 
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CLINTON GROUP. 


The Clinton group, like the Medina, is named from the locality where 
it is best exposed in New York. The formation consists of shales and 
limestones, mixed mechanical and organic sediments, which have natur- 
ally a wider reach than the purely mechanical materials of the Oneida 
and Medina. One of the most striking elements in the Clinton group is 
a peculiar bed of iron ore, called the “ fossil ore,” a granular red hematite 
which forms a stratum from two to ten feet in thickness, traceable from 
Dodge County, Wisconsin, eastward to the state of New York which it 
enters at Sodus Bay, thence southward through New York, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia and Tennessee into Georgia and Alabama. In the southern 
states it is well known as the “dye-stone ore.” In Ohio the Clinton 
group is represented by a limestone from 15 to 50 feet in thickness, of 
which the outcrop follows the sinuous line of junction of the Lower and 
Upper Silurian in the region about Cincinnati. In Adams County, 
Prof. Orton has discovered the characteristic fossil iron ore as a com- 
ponent of the Clinton formation. Where most calcareous, the Clinton 
contains many fossils. Of these the most interesting are two graptolites, 
the last of the group which we find in ascending the geological column. 


NIAGARA GROUP. 


Above the Clinton lies a wider spread and more important formation, 
which includes as its most conspicuous element a sheet of limestone, 
which, because it forms the shelf over which the cascade of Niagara 
pours, has received the name of Niagara limestone. The Niagara group 
is composed of nearly equal masses of limestone and shale, the latter 
becoming more calcareous toward the west. It forms a line of outcrop 
along the northern margin of the great Silurian basin parallel with 
those already described, and is a distinctly marked feature in the geology 
of most of the western states. This is the rock which underlies Chicago, 
and that from which is derived what is known as the “ Athens marble.” 
From this region its outcrop sweeps along the northern margin of Lake 
Michigan, forms Drummond’s Island, thence crosses Lake Huron and the 
Canadian peninsula to Niagara Falls. It is also traceable down the 
Alleghany belt to Tennessee, where it has a thickness not exceeding 100 
fect. The Niagara group forms an important element in the geology of 
Ohio, and the characters which it presents here will be fully described in 
other portions of this volume. 
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SALINA GROUP. 


The Salina is the formation from which the salt is obtained at Syracuse, 
and it has taken its name from thisfact. It is more limited in its extent 
than those that have been described; its exposures being confined to 
western New York, portions of Canada, Michigan and Ohio. In New 
York the Salina—named by the New York geologists the Onondaga salt 
group—is composed of many alternations of colored marls and shales 
with some impure limestones containing gypsum. In northern Ohio it 
is the rock immediately overlying the Niagara and is that which contains 
the gypsum of Sandusky.* It is here only 30 to 40 feet in thickness and 
disappears by thinning out, within a few miles of this locality. The 
fossils of the Salina are very few, and it is evident that it was deposited 
under conditions not favorable to animal or vegetable life.t The most 
striking feature in the Salina is the salt it contains, and we have abun- 
dant evidence that the materials comprising it accumulated in shallow 
salt-water basins, where by solar evaporation the salt, gypsum and other 
constituents of sea water were precipitated with a considerable admix- 
ture of earthy matter. The era of the deposition of the Salina was one 
of continental elevation, accompanied by a retiring sea which left a 
series of shallow basins that became great evaporating pans. In Canada 
rock salt has been reached by boring in this formation and there is little 
doubt that similar masses, by their solution supply the constant flow of 
nearly saturated brine to the wells of Syracuse. 


HELDERBERG GROUP. 


The Helderberg group is so named from the fact that it forms a 
considerable portion of the Helderberg mountains south of Albany. It 
there attains a thickness of some two hundred feet, made up of several 
distinct strata, mostly earthy limestones. From this region it spreads 
southward along the Alleghanies and westward to the Mississippi. In 
the western states the Helderberg is apparently represented only by its 
lower or Waterlime subdivision, which is somewhat thinner and more 
calcareous than at the east. It extends through western New York to 
the Niagara river and across the Canadian peninsula to Mackinaw and 





* The gypsum of the Salina in Ohio is distinctly stratified; was evidently deposited 
with the associated strata as gypsum and was not formed by any change of limestone 
after deposition. 


tThe “Guelph” or “Galt” limestone of Canada, containing the large conchifer 
Megalomus and formerly considered part of the Salina group in fact belongs to 
the Niagara group. Megalomus is no found in the Salina. 
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perhaps beyond. It may be identified by its ever present and charac- 
teristic fossil Leperditia alta; less frequently but more certainly by 
Eurypterus remipes. The Waterlime is the surface rock over a large area 
in Ohio, and it will be frequently referred to, in subsequent portions of 
this report. 

The Helderberg forms the summit of the upper division of the Silu- 
rian system, and completes a circle of sediments which corresponds in a 
remarkable way with that of the Lower Silurian. It also registers a 
similar round of changes in the physical geography of the continent. 
In comparing the two circles, the Oneida and Medina will be found to 
correspond to the Potsdam, the Clinton to the Calciferous, the Niagara to 
the Trenton, the Helderberg to the Hudson. The history recorded in 
each case is the same, viz., a submergence of such portions of the conti- 
nental surface as now carry the sedimentary strata enumerated: in the 
progress of each submergence, the spread of shore materials, over all the 
surface covered by the advance of the sea; this sheet being followed 
first, by mixed mechanical and organic sediments, then by those almost 
purely calcareous deposits from the open ocean, and finally earthy lime- 
stones—mixed sediments—indicating a retreating, shallowing sea and a 
return to land conditions during which no deposition would be made on 
the surface, but which was the necessary starting point for a new circle 
of deposits, It will be remarked, however, that the submergence which 
has left its record in the Upper Silurian series was probably less exten- 
sive than that recorded in the Lower Silurian strata, as the spread of 
the Medina seems to have been less than that of the Potsdam and the 
reach of the Niagara less than that of the Trenton sea. 

One interesting difference is observable in the character of the sedi- 
ments which accumulated at the bottom of these Silurian oceans, viz., 
the limestones of the Trenton group are nearly pure carbonate of lime 
while those of the Niagara series—the Clinton, Niagara and Waterlime— 
are highly magnesian, in many instances typical dolomites. With the 
exception of two or three mollusks, the faun® of the two Silurian seas 
were entirely different, and we must probably look to this difference for 
the distinctive chemical characters exhibited by the organic sediments 
of these seas. So far as we can judge of the drainage from the land and 
of the wash of the shores during the two periods, they would supply no 
more magnesia during the later than in the former. We might have 
expected indeed that the Lower Silurian limestones would contain more 
magnesia than those of the Upper Silurian, inasmuch as they were 
brought into close proximity to the dolomites of the Laurentian; while 
the Upper Silurian basin was underlaid, and as we know, in part, shored 
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by the Trenton limestones nearly free from magnesia. Such a shore 
was at least formed by some portion of the Cincinnati arch, which was 
raised between the Lower and Upper Silurian ages. We seem com- 
pelled, therefore, to ascribe the difference in the composition of the 
limestones to a vital, rather than to a chemical or physical cause. Prof. 
J.D. Dana has shown that the hard parts of some groups of marine 
invertebrates, the Millepores, for instance, contain a large percentage of 
magnesia, and the preponderance of these or similar organisms might 
produce a magnesian limestone. 

I have already referred to the fact that the limestones of Calciferous 
age on the Mississippi are highly magnesian. The same is true of the 
Galena limestone of Trenton age, which in this respect contrasts strongly 
with its eastern representatives. 


DEVONIAN SYSTEM. 


The group of strata designated as Devonian have received their name 
from their prevalence in Devonshire, England. They form an important 
part of the geology of our country and of the world, occupying a large 
area of the surface, including one of our most valuable mineral staples 
as a characteristic ingredient (petroleum) and containing many strange 
forms of ancient life. In the Silurian strata we find a great number and 
variety of the lower orders of animals and abundant traces of marine 
plants, but in America no vertebrates and no land plants have up to the 
present time been discovered in them. In Europe relics of a terrestrial 
vegetation and the remains of fishes occur in the Upper Silurian. In 
this country fishes are first met with in the Devonian, but here, as in 
Europe, ip large numbers of strange forms and attaining gigantic dimen- 
sions. Land plants are also found almost throughout the Devonian 
system in Canada, Maine, New York, West Virginia and Ohio, and the 
fossil flora obtained from these localities and described mainly by Prof. 
Dawson, rivals in the number of its species and the botanical grade of its 
genera the varied and beautiful flora of the Coal Measures. 

Rocks of Devonian age underlie the surface over a large part of south- 
western New York extending down through Pennsylvania and Virginia 
with less breadth of exposure but in greater force. The metamorphic 
rocks of New England are in part, as it is known, of Devonian age, while 
unchanged Devonian rocks are found in Maine, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick and many parts of eastern Canada. Here they are more calcareous 
than in our middle and eastern states, showing that they are in a less 
degree formed by the wash of the land. In the western states and west- 
ern Canada the Devonian system is represented over a large territory 
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and has been recognized as far west as Utah and Nevada. In the 
Mississippi valley the Devonian strata are mostly caleareous and much 
thinner than in New York and Pennsylvania, showing plainly that here, 
as in eastern Canada, open sea prevailed during most of the Devonian 
age, and that the land from which only mechanical sediments could be 
derived was somewhat remote. Abundant evidence proves that it lay 
along the belt of the Blue Ridge and Green Mountains and in eastern 
New York and Canada. It should also be said that the Cincinnati arch 
formed a land surface over a considerable portion of its length, at least 
during the earlier, and probably throughout all the Devonian ages. This 
is shown by the fact that the Devonian strata thin out and vanish upon 
its flanks. No mechanical sediments were derived from this land, how- 
ever, during the periods of deposition of the Upper Silurian and Devon- 
ian rocks, for the reason that it was exclusively a calcareous mass; 
though conglomerates composed of rolled limestone pebbles accumulated 
on its shore in the epochs both of the Clinton and the Corniferous. All 
the finer material which it furnished was either taken into solution or 
mingled, so as to be undistinguishable, with the organic sediments of the 
adjacent seas. 

The strata which compose the Devonian system, as found and named 
in New York and grouped by Prof. Dana, are the following: 


Periods. Epochs. 
Catskill ......... .cecccesscecseeseescsesseoees Catskill red sandstone. 
Chemung group. 
ChemunG.......cccsceccesccsree sosveceees | Portage group. 
Genessee beds. 
Hamilton ...........cccccsecescescevssceens | Hamilton group. 
Marcellus group. 
( Upper Helderberg group. 
Corniferous...........ccccscssceverceseees . | Schoharie grit. 
Cauda-Galli grit. 
Oriskany..........cccccsescesrccsssseccecceeees Oriskany sandstone. 


[It would be foreign to my purpose to attempt to give any detailed 
description of the various strata included in the foregoing list, and I 
shall confine myself in my notes upon them, to such points as seem to 
illustrate the vital and physical history of the continent. 
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ORISKANY SANDSTONE. 


This formation, as its name implies, is a coarse mechanical sediment, 
called by the name of a New York locality. It occupies a limited area 
in central New York, but extends southward through Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and Virginia; like its prototype, the Oneida, greatly increas- 
ing in thickness in the Alleghany belt. In its south-eastern prolongation 
it is finer and more calcareous, and as at Cumberland, Maryland, contains 
a greater number and variety of fossils. In West Virginia it is a coarse 
sandstone attaining a thickness of several hundred feet. It thins out 
rapidly toward the west, but is recognizable at a great number of locali- 
ties in Ohio, where it forms a sheet generally of saccharoidal sandstone, 
from 3 to 10 feet in thickness underlying the Corniferous. Further west 
it may be said not to exist, though some of its fossils have been recog- 
nized in Illinois. 


SCHOHARIE GRIT. 


The Schoharie grit is confined to New York and the Alleghany belt. 
It is a calcareous sandstone, from which the lime is dissolved by expo- 
sure, leaving it a rough porous rock, resembling the Oriskany in some of 
its phases, but containing different fossils. The Schoharie and Cauda- 
Galli grits only deserve mention in this connection from their homology 
with the Calciferous and Clinton groups. Like these they are mixed 
mechanical and organic sediments, beds of passage from coarse shore 
deposits to open sea organic sediments, and are similar links in the chain 
of events. | 


CORNIFEROUS LIMESTONE. 


The most interesting .member of the Devonian series in the west, is 
known as the Corniferous limestone; a massive calcareous rock, con- 
taining a very small percentage of earthy matter and abounding in fos- 
eils, especially corals, which in some places form what may be regarded 
as ancient coral reefs. It is called the Corniferous limestone from the 
balls of hornstone which are contained in it. It underlies a large part 
of western New York, and is there divided into two members, the Cor- 
niferous proper, and Onondaga limestones ; a feature not noticable further 
west. The Corniferous limestone is found traversing the peninsula of 
western Canada reaching through Michigan to the Mississippi. In Ohio 
it forms two belts of outcrop on opposite sides of the Cincinnati arch, the 
northern end of which it formerly covered, but it thins out on its flanks 
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in southern Ohio and further south. In southern Kentucky it is very 
thin and only doubtfully present in Tennessee. West of the Cincinnati 
arch it passes southward through Indiana to the Ohio which it crosses at 
the falls. Southwesterly from this point its extent is unknown, as it is 
covered by more recent rocks. The average thickness of the Corniferous 
limestone in New York, Canada, Michigan and Ohio is about 100 feet. 
Analyses show that it contains about 20 per cent of magnesia, half as 
much as the Waterlime and Niagara, but much more than the Cincinnati 
group. The fossils of the Corniferous will be described in another part 
of this volume, and I will only say here in regard to them, that they are 
very numerous and of unusual interest; the most striking being the 
remains of huge ganoid fishes, similar in general character to those of 
the Old Red Sandstone of Scotland. Very unexpectedly the Corniferous 
has also yielded many fragments of land plants, among others, trunks of 
two tree ferns which were undoubtedly floated out to sea from some shore, 
probably that of the Cincinnati island which they had once adorned 
with their canopies of plume-like fronds. 

The Corniferous limestone is an open sea deposit, the calcareous centre 
of a group of sediments,.the product of a great submergence in the Devo- 
nian age, the counterpart in its general features, (though less extensive) 
to those which are found in the parallel deposits of the Upper and Lower 
Silurian series. 


HAMILTON GROUP. 


In New York ascries of alternating shales and limestones overlying the 
Corniferous, form the Hamilton group. Like the Clinton, Niagara and 
Helderberg, it shows great variations in the purity of the water from 
which the sediments were deposited ; variations doubtless dependent on 
oscillations in the level of the water surface, causing the deposits to vary 
in their position and character from what I have called off shore to open 
sea, and the reverse. In eastern New York the Hamilton is much more 
largely composed of mechanical materials, consisting of coarse sandstone 
with land plants in Schoharie County, fine blue sandstone, the famous 
Rondout flagging, on the Hudson. In Ohio and Michigan, the Hamilton 
group has lost its mechanical ingredients, has diminished greatly in 
thickness and is usually a soft blue limestone. The formation has little 
force in the valley of the Mississippi, yet it can be traced as far west as 
Towa and Missouri. 
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PORTAGE AND CHEMUNG GROUPS. 


In New York the shallowing of the Corniferous sea recorded in the 
Hamilton shales and sandstones, was followed by a period of oscillating - 
sea level that kept a broad area in New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia 
and Ohio, in what we may term shore conditions, long enough for the 
accumulation of a greater thickness of mechanical sediments than occurs | 
anywhere else in the series. These sediments have been named from 
localities in western New York, the Portage and Chemung groups. They 
consist of shales and sandstones which attain a thickness of at least 2000 
feet. They are ripple-marked and sun-cracked, are thicker and coarser 
at the east, thinning out rapidly toward the west. We have, therefore, 
in this series of deposits, a record of another grand submergence of land 
surface, which was more or less broadly exposed at the close of the Ham- 
ilton. Fossils of the Chemung group have been found as far west as the 
Pahranagat district in Nevada, though no important strata of this age 
are known west of the great lakes. The western prolongation of the for- 
mation follows the general law and becomes limestone. The upper and 
coarser portions of the Portage and Chemung which have a thickness, in 
western New York and Pennsylvania, of from 1000 to 1500 feet, contain 
sandstones and conglomerates which resemble, and have been mistaken 
for, the Carboniferous conglomerate. What are called the Panama rocks 
in Chautauqua County, are portions of one of these layers. The error of 
considering this the Carboniferous conglomerate did much to create the 
confusion which prevailed so long in regard to the western equivalents 
of the Chemung rocks and the relations to them of the Ohio Waverly. 
In a reconnoissance made to connect the rocks of Ohio with those of New 
York and Pennsylvania, at one locality in Chautauqua County, the 
Panama conglomerate was found overlaid by 169 feet of shale containing 
an abundance of Chemung fossils. There can, therefore, be no doubt of 
its Devonian age. It is indeed one of many beds of sandstone—all of 
which are locally conglomerates—which are interstratified with the 
shalesof the Chemung and upper Portage in western New York and 
Pennsylvania. The oil wells on Oil creek, if bored in the valley, begin 
near the surface of the Chemung, and the sandrocks in which the oil is 
found are those now referred to. . In Ohio the Chemung and upper Port- 
age rocks form the Lake shore as far west as the mouth of the Vermillion, 
where they thin out and disappear. To the Ohio portions of these strata 
the name of Erie shale has been given. The black shales of the lower 
Portage, which underlie the green sandstones and shales I have described, 
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united with the Genessee slate, are very persistent in their westward 
extension, and over a large area form a marked and interesting feature 
in the geological series. In Pennsylvania these are the “Cadent for- 
mation ”’ of Rogers. In the Western states they have been generally known 
as the “Black slate” or “ Black shale.” This forms a belt of outcrop 
from the mouth of the Huron river to that of the Scioto, and here attains 
a thickness of 250 to 330 feet. It is continous southward into Kentucky 
and Tennessee, where it is exposed in a great number of localities on 
both sides of the Cincinnati anticlinal. In all this latter region it is 
comparatively thin, never exceeding 100 feet in thickness. This is the 
formation excavated in making the canal around the Ohio falls at Louis- 
ville. Thence its outcrop passes northwesterly through Indiana and 
Ilinois. In Michigan it forms the lower part of Prof. Winchell’s Huron 
_ Group. The two members of this group having nothing in common 
either in lithological characters or fossils, we have in Ohio separated 
them; giving the name Erie shale to the upper portion, retaining the 
name of Huron for the lower. The Huron shale is here somewhat inter- 
stratified with bands of more earthy shale, but exhibits a prevailing 
black color and contains nearly 10 per cent of combustible matter. The 
line of outcrop of the formation is everywhere marked by oil and gas 
springs, and in my judgment, this is the source of the petroleum obtained 
from the overlying shales and sandstones in western Pennsylvania. The 
disturbances which the rocks of that district have suffered, seem to have 
favored the disengagement of the oil which emanates from the bitum- 
inous shale by spontaneous distillation, while the sandstone strata have 
afforded convenient reservoirs for its reception. The immense produc- 
tiveness of wells in the Pennsylvania oil region is probably due to the 
fact that the clay shales interstratified with, and overlying the sandstones, 
have formed an impervious cover to the reservoirs they afford. Hence 
the accumulation may have been going on for countless ages and the 
quantity be great because little or none has been permitted toescape. A 
similar geological and physical structure must prevail wherever produc- 
tive oil wells, and especially fountain wells, are possible. The origin of 
this great sheet of carbonaceous matter which constitutes the Huron shale 
has been something of a puzzle to geologists. Without attempting to 
fully discuss the question, I venture to offer the suggestion that its car- 
bon has been derived from sea weeds, and that it has been the product 
of a kind of sargasso sea. The impressions of fucoids are everywhere 
found on the layers of the shale and usually no other fossils are discover- 
able, but we have recently obtained from it the remains of fishes of 
great interest. Of these, the most remarkable is Dintchthys which will 
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be found described in another portion of this volume. The only mol- 
luscous fossils obtained from the Huron are, so far as I know, a Lingula 
and Discina distinct from Lingula spatulata and Discina lodensis, and the 
Portage fossils Clymenia complanata, Chonetes speciosa and Orthoceras aciculum. 
In many of the reports and papers on the geology of the West, the Huron 
shale has been called Hamilton or Marcellus. That it is not the Mar- 
cellus is easily demonstrable. The place of the Marcellus is immediately 
below the Hamilton, whereas the Huron is found in northern Ohio rest- 
ing upon well marked Hamilton strata. 


CATSKILL GROUP. 


In Pennsylvania, another very interesting member of the Devonian 
system is found, one unknown at the west but which at the east attains 
a thickness of 400 feet and underlies an area of many hundred square 
miles. This consists of red sandstones and shales, in many places 
crowded with the remains of ganoid fishes of the same genera, and per- 
haps, in some instances of the same species, as those found in the Old 
Red Sandstone of Scotland. This group is known by the name of the 
Catskill formation, a name which it received when it was supposed to 
form a large part of the Catskill mountains. These are however now 
known to be composed mainly, perhaps exclusively, of older rocks. The 
Catskill formation is for the most part confined to Pennsylvania, scarcely 
reaching over the line into New York. It is probable, however, that it 
once reached far north of its present limits. I have specimens of unmis- 
takable Catskill sandstone,—differing lithologically from the Pennsyl- 
vania Catskill, but containing the same fossils—from Gilboa, New York. 
In coming west from Tioga County, Pennsylvania, the Catskill appears 
to thin out entirely before reaching the Ohio line. The last traces of it 
may be seen on the Alleghany above Warren. From the nature of the 
materials composing the formation and its limited extent, it seems to 
have accumulated in a bay on the west side of the old Blue Ridge penin 
sula, just as the Triassic sandstone accumulated in similar bays, at a 
much later period, on the Atlantic margin of the continent. 

I will close what I have to say in regard to the Devonian system, by 
simply calling attention again to the remarkable correspondenee which 
its circle of sediments exhibits to those of the Upper and Lower Silurian. 
From what has gone before, it will be seen, that in the Devonian series 
the circle is completed at the summit of the Hamilton; a new submer- 
gence resulting in the great thickness of shore deposits, which we find 
in the Portage and Chemung. With these latter groups, therefore, a 
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new circle begins, which includes, with them, the Waverly, the Carboni- 
ferous limestone, the Conglomerate and the Coal Measures. In this great 
circle we find many minor ones which indicate oscillations of sea level, 
and alternations of sea and shore conditions. 


CARBONIFEROUS SYSTEM. 


We have now reached in ascending the geological scale, the highest 
group of rocks found in Ohio, the group named Carboniferous, because it 
holds nearly all the beds of coal that have been worked in our own 
country and in Europe. From this circumstance the name would seem 
to be well chosen, but it is true that the Devonian shales, which have 
heen already described, probably contain as large an amount of carbon- 
accous matter as is found in the Carboniferous Formation, yet so 
disseminated through the mineral constituents of the rock that it is not 
available to the same extent for economic purposes. It is also true that 
the rocks of more recent age in China, India and Western America 
include probably allthe workable seams of coal there found, so that, if 
our geological nomenclature had been created by the Chinese or Cali- 
fornians, the Carboniferous system would have been fixed at a different 
horizon. In Europe and in America the conditions under which the 
Carboniferous rocks were deposited seem to have been nearly the same, 
as they show a remarkable correspondence both in their lithological 
characters and the fossils which they contain. There, as here, the great 
group of strata is divided into the Lower Carboniferous limestone, the 
Millstone grit, the Conglomerate and the Coal Measures. The Carbon- 
iferous or Mountain limestone marks a period of submergence, with the 
accumulation of a great thickness of nearly pure calcareous sediments 
over a great area; then the return to a terrestrial condition, with the 
deposit of a wide-spread sheet of gravel—subsequently consolidated into 
a conglomerate—on the underlying calcareous sea bottom ; then along the 
shores of the new continent on low or marshy surfaces the accumulation 
by vegetable growth of beds of carbonaceous matter similar to the peat- 
bogs of the present day. With intervals of rest a gradual submergence 
of these arcas took place, by which the first formed beds of coal were 
deeply buried under sand, clay and calcareous mud. These, when 
indurated, formed the sandstones, shales, limestones and fire-clays which 
are now interstratified with the beds of coal. 


LOWER CARBONIFEROUS GROUP. 


Of the series of epochs in the Carboniferous age, that of the Lower 
Carboniferous first claims our attention. At this time the land surface 
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continent was reduced by submergence to narrower limits than at 

ther time subsequent to the era of the Trenton sea of the Lower 

ian age. This is indicated by the fact that we find the calcareous sed- 

ts of the Carboniferous sea spread over perhapsa larger area than are 

« deposited in any other geological age. In the state of New York, in 

ida, the region about Lake Superior, Wisconsin, Minnesota, etc., no 

honiferous strata are to be found; and though from some portion of 

~ arca—as the southern part of New York—they have been removed 

surface erosion, yet we may fairly infer that the greater part of the 

ritory indicated above, was dry land during all the Carbonifcrous age 

it has been through all succeeding ages). On the other hand all the 

tof the United States south of Lake Erie and Lake Michigan, except 

«+ Blue ridge and Cincinnati arch, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, was 
‚mpletely submerged during a part, at least, of this age. 

In northern Pennsylvania and Ohio the Lower Carboniferous strata 
‚re not limestones but shales and sandstones, and it is evident that here 
we are upon the margin of the great Carboniferous sea, and in a region 
here the waters of that sea, probably fluctuating somewhat in level, 
re receiving the wash of a large continental surface. South of the 
- uthern line of Pennsylvania, and under all the coal basins of the West, 

nd thence westward to the Rocky mountains, is a thick sheet of lime- 
{ne which accumulated at the bottom of this sea. In Pennsylvania 
Lower Carboniferous strata have been designated by Prof. Rogers by 
names of the Umbral shales and Vespertine sandstones, the latter 
x the lower; while in Ohio the western extension of these same 
a have long been known as the Waverly group. This latter form- 
‘ion, named by the former geological corps, has since that time been 
~ nerally considered the equivalent of the Chemung rocks of New York, 
nd therefore of Devonian age, but among the results of our first season’s 
plorations in Ohio was the accumulation of abundant material for 
mining with certainty the Carboniferous character of the formation. 
In passing southward from central Ohio and southern Pennsylvania, 
Lower Carboniferous shales and sandstones are gradually succeeded 
B y beds of limestone which lap over and, toa certain degree, 
7 . , *** , continent by 
further north ; 
hing as far as 
that the lime- 
epresents only 

nass. 
ous limestones 
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attain great thickness, and the mechanical sediments of the formation 
are but feebly represented ; showing plainly that the land area from 
which they were derived lay on the east and north. 

In the Lower Carboniferous strata the characteristic fossils are mol- 
lusks and crinoids, of which the fragments in some localities make up 
almost the entire mass. Fishes were also abundant in this age, and the 
teeth and spines of sharks were thickly scattered over the sea bottom. 


CARBONIFEROUS CONGLOMERATE. 


After a period which in some localities sufficed for the accumulation of 
a thousand feet of calcareous sediment, the bottom of the ocean was 
raised and from all of our territory east of the Mississippi, and a large 
area west of that stream the sea was entirely withdrawn and low, marshy 
surfaces were exposed, upon which the coal plants grew. Before the 
accumulation of the coal began, however, there was spread irregularly 
over much of this area a bed, frequently more than a hundred feet in 
thickness, of gravel and sand, which by consolidation has formed the 
Carboniferous Conglomerate. This Conglomerate in places contains the 
traces of marine organisms, shells and crinoids, but generally only the 
remains of land plants evidently drifted about and washed into some 
receptacle by the action of shore waves. The pebbles of the Conglom- 
erate arc sometimes three or four inches in diameter, are usually quartz, 
sometimes siliceous-slate. In certain localities in northern Ohio they 
include angular or slightly rounded fragments of chert containing Sub- 
carboniferous fossils, apparently derived from the Sub-carboniferous 
limestone, torn up.by the forces which distributed the Conglomerate. 

The method in which this mass of coarse mechanical material was 
spread over so great a surface will be considered in that part of the 
report where this formation is more fully described, but I may say in 
passing that I have not been able to imagine any agent by which this 
effect could be produced except that which during the Drift period spread 
so thick and broad a sheet of sand and gravel over the northern part of 
our continent, viz., te. 


COAL MEASURES. 


At the period of the formation of the lowest bed of coal the level of 
the Carboniferous continent would seem to have been highest, as, when 
this stratum of bituminous matter had accumulated to the depth of a 
few fect, it was submerged by water that brought in shales and sand- 
stones, and spread them in layers of many feet in thickness above it, 
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before the requisite conditions were reached for the formation of another 
stratum. And this would seem to have been the sequence of events 
throughout the formation of all the Coal Measures; for we find record of 
many repetitions of that circle of deposits; sandstone, shale and lime- 
stone, which has been so often referred to. The intervals of repose, 
when the surface of the land was nearly at a level with the sea, were 
marked by the accumulation of carbonaceous matter ; and the thickness 
of each stratum measures the length of time during which this state of 
quiescence continued. The changes of level of which we here have the 
records, were apparently all in one direction, that of submergence ; for 
during the epoch of the Coal Measures that which was the surface of the 
land, and at the sea level while the first stratum of coal was forming, 
was depressed until there had been deposited upon it a series of strata 
which measured in Ohio, before being eroded, fully 2000 feet in thickness, 
and included at least twelve workable seams of coal, with a great number 
ofthinner ones. It should be remembered, however, that in oscillations 
of the coast level only the submergences are recorded by deposited sedi- 
ments. During periods of emergence no deposits would be made, and 
there may have been many such in the immense interval during parts 
of which the Coal Measures were formed. In the region west of the 
Mississippi, however, a different history is recorded in the Carboniferous 
strata. There the submergence of the continent during the Lower Car- 
boniferous epoch was not so general, and the Lower Carboniferous 
limestone was deposited in but few localities. At the time, however, 
when the central and southern portions of the valley of the Mississippi 
were brought to the surface and the accumulation of coal began, the 
depression of the western portions of the continent was greater than 
before, and it continued all through the Coal Measure ages. Proofs of 
this we find in the facts that the mechanical sediments which accom- 
pany the coal,and the coal itself, gradually lose their importance in the 
series as we go westward; while the limestones interstratified with the 
coal seams,—and which, east of the Mississippi, are comparatively thin— 
thicken up toward the west until finally they supplant completely the 
mechanical sediments, and an unbroken series of limestones constitutes 
the entire mass of the Carboniferous series. During all this interval 
the greater part of New England and New York, the whole of Canada, 
and the country bordering Lake Superior within our own territory, was 
above the sea level and failed to receive any contribution from the causes 
then in operation and which were fraught with so great consequences to 
the present inhabitants of our country. 

In the region around the mouth of the St. Lawrence, part of which is 
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now represented by Nova Scotia, a series of changes were taking place 
similar to those which marked the progress of the Carboniferous period 
in the valley of the Mississippi, and even on a grander scale. For, if we 
may believe the very trustworthy geologists who have studied the struc- 
ture of that region, the submergence of a local basin permitted the 
accumulation of more than 14,000 feet of Carboniferous strata, among 
which are to be enumerated some of the thickest and most valuable beds 
of coal known to exist. 

When the period had been reached in our geological history that wit- 
nessed the formation of the highest of our beds of coal, a most important 
change took place in the topography of the continent. At this time 
the Alleghany Mountain System was elevated, and an area including 
most of the states of our Union was raised above the ocean, never, to the 
present time, to be submerged. In later geological ages stupendous 
changes have been going on in the western half of the continent, but 
here a condition of almost constant geological quict has prevailed. 

The beds of coal which form so noticeable a feature in the strata of the Car- 
boniferous formation are in our country spread over an area of vast extent. 
This area is now divided into several districts which are denominated 
coal basins, from the fact that the rocks which underlie them form curved 
sheets, of a basin, or trough-like shape. Of thesethe most important 
one, called the Alleghany Coal-field, reaches from the southern margin of 
New York tothe interior of Alabama, occupying a broad and somewhat 
irregular belt on the west side of the Alleghany mountains. Its length 
is over 700 miles, its average breadth something like 80, and its ares 
about 60,000 square miles. The anthracite coal basins of Pennsyl- 
vania, which lie between theridgesof the Alleghanies were once un- 
questionably a part of the great Alleghany Coal-field, but have since 
been isolated by the upheaval and erosion of the mountain ridges which 
separate them. By the disturbances which affected this portion of the 
coal basin all the rocks were more or less metamorphosed and most of 
the volatile ingredients of the coal driven off, leaving it in the condition 
of anthracite. 

In Rhode Island there is another coal field of limited extent where the 
disturbance was greater and the metamorphosis more complete. Here 
much of the coal has been converted into graphite, so that it may be called 
a graphitic anthracite. From this point the coal becomes more and more 
bituminous towards the West, viz., normal anthracite in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, semi-bituminous coal in Central Pennsylvania,—as at Blossburgh, 
Cresson, Broadtop and Frostburg,—normal bituminous coal at Pittsburgh 
and in Ohio. 
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West of the Alleghany Coal-field lies the Cincinnati anticlinal, com- 
posed of the infra-carboniferous rocks, and raised long before the Carbon- 
iferous era. All the facts in my possession lead me to believe, that at least 
in Ohio, this barrier always separated the Alleghany Coal-field from that 
of Dlinois. This latter coal basin occupies a large part of the state of 
Illinois, the south-western portion of Indiana, and the western part of 
Kentucky, having an area nearly equal to that of the Alleghany Coal- 
basin. The western margin of the Illinois Coal field is formed by the 
immediate valley of the Mississippi which has been excavated through 
it, and separates it from a large coal area lying in the states of Iowa, 
Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas and Texas. The limits of this last men- 
tioned coal-field are not yet actually known, for part of it lies in a coun- 
try but imperfectly explored, and its western margin is overlaid by more 
recent rocks which obscure the extent of the coal seams. 

In addition to the surfaces that have been enumerated, occupied by 
the productive Coal Measures, a coal basin of limited extent lies in the 
interior of the state of Michigan. The aggregate extent of our Carbon- 
iferous Coal measures is at least 150,000 square miles ; ten times that pos- 
sessed by any other nation. 

The most characteristic fossils of the Coal measures are plants, of which 
probably a thousand species have already been described. These are for 
the most part ferns, but with these are several genera of trees peculiar 
to the coal flora, and having a close affinity with the Lycopodiaceae,—the 
club mosses of our present flora. On the higher lands of the Carbon- 
iferous continent grew forests of coniferous trees allied to the Araucaria 
or Norfolk Island pine. The seas of this period abounded in mollusks, 
fishes, corals and crinoids of which the remains constitute a great group 
of charactcristic genera and species. This era in thelife history of the 
globe was also distinguished by the introduction of a higher order of . 
vertebrates than any before existing, the amphibians—to which our frogs, 
salmanders, etc., belong—of which several genera and species will be found 
described by Prof. Cope in another partof this report. The Coal Meas- 
ures of Europe exhibit a remarkable similarity to those of our own coun- 
try both as regards the nature and arrangement of the strata which com- 
pose them and the fossils they contain. Of the plants and mollusks of 
the Carboniferous strata nearly one half the species known are common 
to both sides of the Atlantic, and there are some facts which indicate that 
the coal strata of Europe and America were not only deposited at a corres- 
ponding time in the order of geological sequence, but that they were formed 
simultaneously. This conclusion is, however, not to be accepted with- 
out further evidence, as the progress of geological knowledge tends to the 
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belief that the fauna and flora which characterize each of the different 
ages in geological history have spread by migration, and consequently 
that in widely separated localities they may almost be accepted as 
proof of a want of synchronism. It is certain that their migrations 
from one to the other of these localities, or from some common center of 
radiation, could only have been accomplished in long intervals of time. 
It should be remembered, however, that the time occupied in the deposi- 
tion of any of the great geological formations such as the Coal Measures, 
is tous simply incomprehensible and infinite, and the migration to which 
I have alluded may have been made in sosmall a fraction of this time 
that during the greater part of their deposition these formations may 
have been absolutely synchronous. All that geologists claim, however, 
is that the order of sequence is the same in all countries. The epoch or 
period of deposition of each formation holds a fixed place in the chain of 
events; but whether the corresponding links in this chain are of the 
same precise date isa question which is only to be settled by future in- 
vestigations. Fortunately it in nowise affects the integrity of the geo- 
logical records. 

I have now reviewed briefly the relations of all the geological forma- 
tions found in Ohio, except the Drift. As will be seen by referring to 
the chart which accompanies this chapter, all the upper portion of the 
geological column, with the exception of its extreme summit, is wanting 
here. The most recent of our rocky strata belong to the upper portion 
of the Carboniferous system; while between that and the Quaternary 
all isa blank. The Secondary and Tertiary ages have passed, leaving 
a voluminous record elsewhere, but here only truncated hills and eroded 
valleys to mark their lapse. Even the highest members of the Carbon- 
iferous series, which were doubtless once deposited within our limits, 
exist here no longer, for they have been worn away and their comminuted 
fragments carried off by the Ohio have gone to make up the more recent 
strata deposited on the shores of the Gulf. By going to the center of the 
Alleghany coal field, which lies in West Virginia, we can see in place a 
portion at least of the strata which have been removed from our surface. 
Between 1000 and 2000 feet of the Upper Coal Measures remain there 
which are not now represented in Ohio. But even these, so far as we 
know, include no rocks of later date than the Carboniferous age. 

The reason why the upper portion of the geological column is wanting 
in our state will be readily understood by those who have read the pre- 
ceding portion of this chapter. It is simply this. At or near the close 
ot the period of the Coal Measures, nearly all that portion of our continent 
which lies between the Atlantic and the Mississippi was raised above 
the sea, and from that time to the present only the margins of this area 
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have been submerged so as to receive any deposits during the later 
geological ages. The elevatory movement which carried up much of the 
eastern half of our continent was accompanied by, or culminated in, the _ 
upheaval of the Alleghany mountains. For it is well known to geolo- 
gists that all the stupendous changes which resulted in the formation of 
this great mountain system, took place subsequent to the Carboniferous 
and anterior to the Triassic age. By the action of the forces that were 
in operation at that time not only all the folds of the Alleghanies were 
formed but the rocks which underlie our State were warped and cor- 
rugated to such a degree as to completely change both the surface and 
substructure of that portion which lies east of the great Cincinnati 
anticlinal. 

The effects produced by the forces which elevated the Alleghanies are 
so stupendous and impressive that they have, very naturally, been ascribed 
to some extraordinary and overwhelming cataclysm, but we shall prob- 
ably find that these as well as other great changes which are recorded 
in the earth’s crust are the product of slowly acting, though -resistless 
forces. 


“Though the mills of God grind slowly 
Yet they grind exceeding small.” 


This is scarcely the place to discuss the phenomena of mountain forma- 
tion, but I may say in passing that the proof is accumulating that the 
recurring elevations and depressions of the continent which are described 
on the preceding pages of this chapter, as well as the upheavals of 
mountain chains, can be shown to be the effects of forces that have con- 
tinued their action through countless ages. 


THE MISSING CHAPTERS IN OUR GEOLOGICAL HISTORY. 


I might perhaps with propriety pass from the review which I have 
given of the relations of the elements composing the rocky substructure 
of. Ohio directly to the consideration of the phenomena of the Drift, and 
thus omit all reference to such portions of the geological history of our 
continent as have left no record within our state limits. I have thought, 
however, that this sketch of the growth of the continent of which Ohio 
forms part, would be more complete and intelligible if it contained some 
allusion to the missing links in our history, and that the two portions of 
eur record might in this way be so connected that their relations would 
be clearly comprehended. With this view I propose to notice here very 
briefly some of the changes which were taking place in other portions 
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of our continent in the long interval between the Carboniferous and the 
Quaternary ages. 


Permian period. In Russia, a group of rocks overlying the Carbon- 
iferous, having great geographical extent and considerable thickness, 
from their development in the kingdom of Perm have been designated 
as the Permian System. No evidence of the existence of this group of 
strata had been met with in this country until about ten years since. 
Then, Prof. Swallow of Missouri, and Mr. Meek, now the palaeontologist 
of the Ohio Survey, discovered in Kansas strata overlying the Coal 
Measures which contain some of the characteristic fossils of the Permian. 
These were, however, mingled with Carboniferous species and the beds 
which contain them are conformable with the Coal Measures beneath ; 
so that it is impossible to draw there any distinct line between the 
Permian and Carboniferons systems. The “ Permian.” fossils of Kansas 
were found by mysclf in similar relationship near Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
and they will probably be obtained in the extreme upper members of the 
Carboniferous series wherever these are reached. None of the Coal 
Measures of Ohio are high enough tocontain them, but it is not unlikely 
that they will be discovered in the uppermost strata in the axis of the 
trough of the Alleghany coal field in West Virginia. 


Triassic period. Passing from the Carboniferous and Permian we leave 
behind us all that great group of formations called by geologists the 
Palaeozoic, and enter upon a new series to which the term Mesozoic has 
been applied. This series comprises the Triassic, Jurassic and Cretaceous 
systems. As has been before remarked, none of these groups are found 
in Ohio nor in the area lying between the Alleghanies and the Missis- 
sippi north of Tennessee. On the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, however, 
and over an immense area in the far west, these more recent deposits 
form the surface rocks. The first and lowest of the Mesozoic groups, the 
Trias, is represented on the Atlantic coast of North America by the 
brown sandstone of the Connecticut river valley and New Jersey ; also 
by the rocks which compose the small coal basins in the vicinity of Rich- 
mond, Va., and in North Carolina. West of the Mississippi river the 
Triassic rocks are much more largely developed. In the central part of 
the continent they lic conformably upon the Permian or Carboniferous, 
and occupy a broad belt extending through the plains from Nebraska to 
Texas underlying most of the Llano Estacado and a large arca in New 
Mexico and southern Utah. In California, Nevada and Sonora, the 
Triassic rocks consist of shales and limestones for the most part highly 
metamorphosed, and with the Jurassic slates, from which they can hardly 
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be distinguished, holding the quartz weins which carry the gold. The 
Triassic rocks of the middle portion of the continent attain a thickness 
of 2000 to 3000 feet, covering an area of many thousand square miles 
and exhibiting the same general character throughout, viz: they are red 
sandstones, shales and variagated marls, with beds of gypsum and rock 
salt. They seem to me to have been deposited during the shallowing 
and retreat of the great Carboniferous sea when it gave place to a wide 
spread continental surface. We know that the period of their deposi- 
tion was immediately preceded by a submergence that was almost uni- 
versal, west of the Mississippi, and they were succeeded by land condi- 
tions scarcely less general. Beside this, their peculiar composition, as it 
seems to me, is susceptible of but one explanation. These red sand- 
stones, generally fine and calcareous, cross-stratified and ripple marked ; 
green, blue, yellow and red marls, impregnated with salt, holding sheets 
of gypsum and peculiarly barren of fossils could hardly have been 
deposited elsewhere than in broad, shallow basins, where the sea water 
was evaporated till it formed a solution too strong for animal or plant 
life, and where the sulphate of lime and the chlorides of sodium, calcium 
and magnesium were ultimately precipitated in a solid form. In short, 
we had at this period of the world’s history a recurrence on a much 
grander scale of the conditions which resulted in the deposition of the 
Salina group in the Upper Silurian age. The Triassic rocks are gener- 
ally very barren of fossils. To this rule there are, however, some 
marked exceptions. In Nevada, the Trias at certain localities is highly 
fossiliferous. It is there an impure limestone from which a large num- 
ber of species of Ammonites and other shells have been obtained. The 
Triassic formation has also furnished an interesting series of fossil plants 
obtained from the coal strata of Virginia and North Carolina, by Profs. — 
Rogers and Emmons, from Abiquiu, New Mexico, by myself, and at Los 
Bronces, Sonora, by Mr. Remond. This flora is composed of cycads, conifers 
and ferns and all of the genera and several of the species are such as 
occur in the Trias of Europe. 

The strange series of tracks found in the sandstones of the Connecticut 
valley—generally known as bird tracks but probably for the most part 
reptilian—show that similar faunas as well as floras existed on both 
sides of the Atlantic during the Triassic age. 


Jurassic system. In the progress of the formation of the great continent 
which was mainly produced by the emergence of the Triassic sediments 
from the Carboniferous sea, along certain shores of the newly formed 
land a series of strata were deposited more recent than the Triassic and 
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which correrpond in position andWussi] remains with the Jurasme af the 
old world. The rocks of this group, in Europe. are the depositories of 
some of the most remarkable forme of ancient life. Of these. the matt 
interesting are the gigantic reptiles which in this and the succeeding 
period inhabited the sea and the land. They were carnivorous and 
herbivorous, walking. ewimming and flying. reigned as monarchs of the 
anima] kingdom at the time, and the era in which thev lived has been 
appropriately designated the Reptilian age. 

In the Jurassic rocke of our own country few remains of these great 
reptiles have ak vet been met with, but we have evidence that ther 
abounded in the other Mesozoic periods—the Triassic, before and Cre- 
taceour, after—so that we may conclude that their absence is simply an 
imperfection of the geological record. It should also be said that the 
limited districts occupied by Jurassie rocks in America, lying as they 
do. in the far wert. have been but imperfectly examined and more 
thorough exploration may yet bring to light as rich a faunathere as that 
contained by the Jurassic of Europe. So far as vet known our Jurassic 
strata are confined to Alaska, Califurnia, Colorado, and Wyoming. 


Cretaceous sydem. This group of strata takes its name from the Chalk 
which in England constitutes a conspicuous element in the series to 
which it belongs. Chalk is, however, really a limestone and is composed 
almost entirely of microscopic shells. It is adeep sea deposit and nearly 
identical in composition with the ooze drawn up from great depth in the 
soundings made in our present seas. In North America we have scarcely 
any true chalk, but the Cretaccour series covers probably a greater 
breadth of surface than any other. It forms a narrow belt back from 
the shore of the Atlantic and Gulf in our southern states, and except 
where broken through by the upheaval of mountain chains or removed 
by erosion, it may be said to underlie the surface of a much greater belt 
reaching from Mexico through Texas northward far into the British 
possessions; its.eastern margin half way between the Rocky mountains 
and the Mississippi; ite western on the same parallel being formed by 
the Wasatch mountains. In addition to this the Cretaceous rocks occupy 
a lurge part of western Mexico, California, Washington and Oregon ter- 
ritory and Vancouver’r island. Here as in the old world the Cretaceous 
ktruta contain great numbers of interesting fossils of which the cham- 
bered shells, Ammonites, Baculites, &c., form a conspicuous feature. Here 
are ulso found numerous remains of the great reptiles so characteristic 
of the Mesozoic rocks of Europe, with many gigantic species peculiar to 
America; and we may say that in this country the Cretaceous was the 
eulminating period of the Reptilian age. 
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It should also be mentioned that in North America the Cretaceous was 
a great coal making period, as rocks of this age in the far west contain at 
various points important beds of lignite some of which are from 30 to 50 
feet in thickness. The coals of Vancouver’s island, Bellingham bay, 
Mt. Diablo, those of New Mexico and Arizona, as well as some of the 
most valuable beds in Utah, Colorado and Wyoming, are of Cretaceous 
age. These with some Tertiary lignites comprise all the so called coals 
of the far west. 

The topographical changes which took place on our continent during 
the Cretaceous period were very striking. We have seen that when the 
great Carboniferous sea was withdrawn it left exposed in the west exten- 
sive mud flats and salt pans where the peculiar series of deposits belong- 
ing to the Triassic accumulated. Ultimately all this great area became 
dry land and was covered with a luxuriant forest growth of very different. 
botanical character from the cycadaceous flora which preceded it ; since: 
it was composed of the highest order of plants—the angiosperms—such 
as constitute most of our present flora. In these forests of-the Cretaceous 
were many genera of trees which have continued toexist to the present day, 
such as oaks, magnolias, willows, tulip trees, &c. After the lapse of ages 
—how many we know not—our continent began again to sink, and that 
portion west of the Mississippi was gradually submerged until the sea 
rolled its waves from the Gulf of Mexico to the Rocky mountains on the 
west, to the Arctic ocean on the north. A consequence of this submer- 
gence was the formation of an unbroken sheet of beach sand over all the 
depressed area. This sand, the direct debris of the land, everywhere 
included relics of the land vegetation ; for wherever we now examine it 
we find it consolidated to a sandstone containing the impression of leaves 
and the trunks of trees. These have been collected from many and 
widely separated localities and represent fully 100 species of arborescent 
plants ; showing that the forest growth of the Cretaceous period was as 
varied and luxuriant as that which now covers any portion of our ter- 
ritory. 

On the mechanical sediment to which I have referred were deposited 
the organic sediments of the open ocean. These are now limestones, in 
many places full of marine organisms, among which are to be found all 
the strange cephalopods that characterized the fauna of #ne Cretaceous 
period. 

Although copying so closely the Cretaceous series of Europe, our rocks 
represent only the middle and upper portions of the Cretaceous System ; 
the Wealden and Neocomian, the oldest European members of the Creta- 
ceous not having been as yet clearly identified anywhere in America. 
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This proves that the submergence I have described began only when a 
considerable part of the Cretaceous age had passed. 

Before closing this brief notice of the Cretaceous system I should per- 
haps refer to the somewhat widely circulated report that the recent deep 
‘sea dredging expeditions had found the Cretaceous fauna still existing in 
‘the before unexplored depths of the ocean. This misstatement doubtless 
arose from the fact that a few genera of crinoids, two or three in all, have 
been obtained in recent deep sea dredgings, which have continued toexist 
since the Cretaceous age, but many more Cretaceous genera of animals 
and plants were before known to be now living, and some of our genera 
date back very much farther than that. All these are, however, mere 
relics and fragments of the fauna and flora which characterized the long 
past geological ages. Certainly the Cretaceous age—when only a few 
insigificant mammals lived; when the monarchs of the animal world were 
reptiles in infinite variety and attaining colossal size, when the land 
was clothed with different vegetation and the sea thronged with huge 
and curious chambered shells—has passed, never to return. 


Tertiary system. When the Cretaceous sea had prevailed so long over 
those portions of our continent which were sunk beneath it that more 
than 2000 feet of calcareous sediment had accumulated at its bottom, the 
land began again to rise .nd the sea gradually retreated to the position it 
now holds. During this retreat, or the oscillations of level which accom- 
panied it, a series of strata were deposited which have been denominated 
the “Tertiary ” or third great geological sub-division. In this group are 
embraced all the strata that contain any species represented in the exist- 
ing fauna and flora of the globe, and they are divided into three sub- 
ordinate groups, the Eocene, Miocene and Pliocene, the latter the most 
recent. These Tertiary rocks form the Atlantic and Gulfcoasts and reach a 
long distance up the valley of the Mississippi. In the far west the 
Miocene and Pliocene are largely developed while the Eocene is only 
doubtfully present. Inthe Great Basin and the region of the plains 
there are wide areas of Tertiary strata which occupy the beds of ancient 
fresh water lakes. They consist for the most part, of marls and impure 
limestones containing impressions of plants, fresh water shells, the 
remains of fishes and reptiles and alsothe bonesof mammals. Ofthe latter 
a large number of species have been described belonging to the genera 
Elephas, Rhinoceros, etc., etc., with many strange extinct forms; a group 
closely allied to the mammalian fauna of the old world Tertiaries and 
such as from their number and magnitude have given to this period .n 
the life history of the globe the name of the Age of Mammals. 
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The flora of our fresh water Tertiary strata is very rich and of great 
interest. More than 100 species—mostly arborescent plants—have been 
brought to light in the Miocene beds of the Upper Missouri, while per- 
haps an equal number has been collected from the deposits of similar 
age west of the Rocky mountains. The flora of the Miocene of the north- | 
west indicates a climate much like that of our southern states, since it in- 
cludes fan palms and yet contains a number of plants which are now grow- 
ing over the greater part of our country, such as our two hazels,—Corylus 
Americana and C. rostrata—the common fern Onoclea sensibilis, etc. 

An additional interest has been given to our Miocene vegetation by 
the discovery that it extended as far north as the Arcticsea. From facts 
which cannot with propriety be cited here, it is evident that in the 
Miocene epoch a flora botanically similar to that which now prevails 
over the temperate zone of our continent covered all its northern por- 
tion and reached to China and Japan on the one hand, to Greenland, Ice- 
land, the Hebrides and the continent of Europe on the other, and that a 
temperate climate not colder than that of Ohio prevailed over the northern 
hemisphere so far as explorations have yet been made. The contrast 
which this condition of things presents to that recorded in the next 
chapter of our geological history is very striking. 


QUATERNARY SYSTEM. 


The deposits of the Drift period form part of the geological series repre- 
sented in Ohio and possess peculiar interest from the part they have 
played in modifying the surface; hence they will be described more at 
length in other portions of our report. Here I shall only briefly refer to 
them in order to complete the sketch which fills the preceding pages of 
this chapter. 

The period immediately following the Tertiary age in geological his- 
tory, but separated from it by we know not how many thousands of years, 
presents us with a complete change in the physical condition not only 
of our own continent, but apparently of the whole northern hemisphere ; 
a change not exceeded by that which takes place upon our surface in the 
alternations of season from midsummer to mid-winter. We have abund- 
ant evidence that during what is called the Drift period the climate of 
our continent had changed from the all pervading warmth of the Tertiary 
to an all pervading arctic cold. While in the former age the climate of 
our southern states was carried to Greenland, in the latter the present 
climate of Greenland was brought as far south as the Ohio. The conti- 
nent of Greenland is now nearly buried under snow andice, and on a large 
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part of the coast, access to the interior is debarred by ice precipices form 2d 
by the great glaciers which flow from the interior to the sea. Precisely 
. such must have been the condition of much of the North American con- 
tinent during the glacial period, for we find evidence that glaciers covered 
the greater part of the surface down to the the latitude of 38 or 40 degrees. 
Throughout all the northern half of our national domain the rock surfaces, 
wherever the material has resisted more recent decomposition, are planed, 
grooved and striated in a way that no other agent than ice marks rocks. 
Similar phemomena are met with throughout much of the northern hemi- 
sphere in the old world, and the proofis conclusive that this ice period 
was common to both, and that then glaciers, or great masses of moving 
ice, filled all our valleys, covered most of our plains with a thickness of 
many hundreds, perhaps thousands of feet and rolled over our highest 
hills. By this agency the character of the surface was greatly modified, 
its asperities smoothed offand many of its basins and valleys excavated. 

Upon the polished surface left by the ice we find laid down a series of 
beds known as the Drift deposits. These are clays, sands, gravel and 
bowlders which have all been transported greater or less distances from 
their place of origin and have for that reason received the name they 
bear. When carefully examined the Drift deposits are found to present 
a constant order of arrangement which is briefly as follows: The glacial 
surface is generally covered first by gravel and bowlders or an unstratified 
clay thickly studded with small fragments of rock found in place at no 
very distant points. Mingled with these are generally a few, sometimes 
many pebbles and boulders of crystalline rocks, such as are only found 
north of the great lakes. These are generally rounded, ground and 
striated. In Ohio they are usually small and few; farther north larger 
and more abundant. Thissheet of clay and boulders I have termed the 
Glacial Drift because it seems to be the direct product of glacial action. 
Second; upon the Glacial Drift blending with and shading into it we have, 
not everywhere, but in many localities a fine stratified clay which has 
been designated as the Frie clay by Sir William Logan. Like the under- 
lying boulder clay the Erie clay is blue below and where protected from the 
action of the air, yellow above where the iron it contains is converted by 
exposure from the protoxide into sesquioxide. The Erie clay has plainly 
been deposited from suspension in water and doubtless accumulated at 
the bottom of the water basins which occupied the place of the retreating 
glaciers. Third; upon the‘clays I have described there is found over a 
wide area in Ohio and other western states a layer of carbonaceous matter 
with logs and stumps, sometimes upright trees. This is apparently an 
ancient soil which sustained a growth of vegetation that covered a large 
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part of the area abandoned by the ice. This carbonaccous layer I have 
termed the Forest bed. The remains of the elephant, mastodon and giant 
beaver are found in and above this deposit, but not below it. Fourth; 
overlying the Forest bed we find a serics of stratified deposits, gravel, sand 
and clay, sometimes of great thickness, evidently the product of a sub- 
mergence by which the Forest bed was decply buried under a mass of 
transported material. Fifth; scattered over the surface of the underly- 
ing Drift deposits, and forming the last and tapmost member of the series, 
are numerous boulders, often of great size. These are usually of crystalline 
rock, granite, grecnstone, siliciousslate, ctc., rocks found in place no 
where nearer than the Canadian highlands and the Eozoic district on the 
south shore of Lake Superior. With these boulders have been, found. 
many masses of native copper, obviously derived from the Lake Superior 
copper region. The boulders I have described are frequently scen resting 
on fine, stratified clays which would have been broken up and carried 
away by currents of water or glaciers,—the agents which have often been 
credited with the transport of the boulders,—they must have, therefore, 
been floated to and dropped upon their present resting places. In my 
judgment no other agent than floating ice could have accomplished their 
transport in the manner in which it has been done. Hence, I have 
considered them as the result of iceberg action, and have termed them 
and the northern gravel with which they are associated, the Iceberg Drift. 

With the distribution of the erratics the history of the Drift proper 
closes. In reviewing it we see; first, the Glacial period, in which gla- 
ciers reached as far south as Cincinnati, planing, grinding down and 
smoothing all rock surfaces and excavating the basins of our great lakes; 
second, the retreat of the glaciers, leaving clay and boulders spread over 
the glaciated surface as they abandoned it; third, a great inland sea 
of fresh water filling the basins, before occupied by ice. (The northern 
ehore of this great lake was formed by the ice wall of the glacier foot 
while its bottom was covered with such portion of the mud ground up by 
the glacier as was taken intosuspension. This mud is now the Eric clay.) 
fourth, the spread of a forest growth over a large part of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, etc., and the formation of a soil, the Forest bed; fifth, an ele- 
vation of the water level to a point 500 feet above the present surface of 
Lake Erie and the formation of icebergs by the detachment of great masses 
of ice from the glacier foot, which now rested upon the hills of Lake 
Superior and Canada, composed of crystalline rock. These icebergs held 
in their grasp—as do those which float in the Atlantic at the present 
day—great quantities of gravel and boulders which were sown broad cast 
over the then submerged rim of the basin of the lakes. At a later period, 
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by continental elevation or the removal of barriers todrainage, the water 
level was gradually depressed until the inland sea was reduced to the 
comparative insignificance of our “ great lakes.” 

The descent of the water level would seem to have been paroxysmal, or 
at least, if gradual, it was interrupted by long periods of rest. During 
these periods the waves cut deeply into elevated shores and washed up 
ridges or raised beaches wherever the shore was more nearly level and 
composed of soft materials. These old shore lines are now distinctly 
marked by terraces and ridges which will be found fully described in 
another part of this report. ) 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE OF OHIO. 


SECTION I.—THE PHYSICAL STRUCTURE AND RELATIONS OF 
THE STRATA. 


The general relations which the geology of Ohio sustains to that of 
adjacent states and the continent at large, are given in the preceding 
chapter. The local phenomena exhibited by the different formations 
which come to the surface within our territory present themselves next 
in order for consideration ; but before entering on any detailed descrip- 
tion of the strata and fossils which characterize the different groups 
included in our geological series, I have thought that a few words should 
be said in regard to the general physical structure and arrangement of 
the rocks which underlie the state. 

To the casual observer, the physical sub-structure of Ohio may seem 
to be, like its surface, simple and almost monotonous, but upon more 
careful examination it will be found to be locally diversified, both as 
regards the number, character and thickness of the strata, and the 
positions which they occupy relative to each other and to the horizon. 

There are in Ohio no such conspicuous arches and dislocations of the 
strata as are found in the neighboring states of Pennsylvania, New York 
and Virginia, but the rocks are no where absolutely horizontal, and 
when traced over considerable intervals, they are found to exhibit a 
series of waves or folds, of which the magnitude is masked by the broad 
and general erosion that has affected the surface, and by the deep and 
continuous sheets of superficial materials which so generally cover and 
eonceal the underlying rocks. 
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The most considerable fold which has disturbed the strata of Ohio is 
that of the Cincinnati anticlinal. This forms so striking and interesting 
a feature in our geology, that I have thought it worthy of a somewhat 
extended and minute description, which will be found in another part of 
this chapter. 

On the west side of the Cincinnati arch the strata all dip westward, 
and ultimately sink beneath the Illinois coal basin. Toward the north- 
ern extremity o the arch the dip is northwest and more rapid; the 
strata here descending under the Michigan coal ficld. On the cast side 
the easterly dip of the rocks is everywhere strongly marked, but greatest 
near the southern line of the state, where the axis is highest. Near the 
Lake shore the maximum dip probably does not exceed twenty fect to 
the mile, while on the Ohio it is double that, or forty feet. The rapidity 
of the dip also diminishes as we recede from the axis, and its uniformity 
is further broken by a scri>s of subordinate folds imperfectly parallel 
with the great one. Following these various curves, the strata sink by 
a succession of steps or waves bencath the trough of the Alleghany coal 
field ; the axis of which passes near but beyond our eastern border. The 
total dip in this direction is so considerable that the lowest stratum 
exposed on the crown of the Cincinnati arch is, on the eastern side of 
the state, buried about two thousand fect beneath the surface. East of 
Ohio all the rocks rise again, and not only the lowest exposed in our 
state, but even those which underlie them, crop out on the flanks and 
summits of the Alleghany mountains. 

In addition to the east and west dips by which our strata are affected, 
they also exhibit well marked north and south dips, which, though less 
apparent, and hitherto unnoticed, are no less real and interesting. In 
the western half of the state, and especially along the summit of the 
Cincinnati arch, the dip of the strata is strongly northward ; amounting 
to about 1000 feet, between the Ohio and the Lake. The surface of the 
Cincinnati group is, in Highland county, about 500 fect above Lake 
Eric, while, on the Lake shore it is nearly 400 fect below that level. It 
should also be said that these figures do not represent the entire dip ; in- 
asmuch as the crown of the arch is extensively eroded where it crosses 
the Ohio in Clermont County, so that we are unable to determine the 
original altitude of the surface of the Cincinnati group at this point, and 
hence the total northward dip. It could not have been less, however, 
than 1000 feet, and was probably more. 

In the eastern half of the state a meridional dip is observable, quite 
as great as that last deseribed, but toward the south. For example; the 
buse of the Carboniferous Conglomerate at Little Mountain, Lake County, 
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is 600 feet above Lake Eric, while on the Ohio near Marietta it is over 
600 feet below the level of the Lake; showing a southward dip of over 
1200 feet in this interval. 

This contrast in the north and south dips in the eastern and western 
portions of the state is due to the fact that the Cincinnati arch falls off 
toward the north and terminates in the low country beyond Lake Erie; 
while the eastern half of the state is occupied by the northern extremity 
of the great Alleghany coal field; an elongated boat shaped trough, in 
which the strata dip from the ends as well as the sides, toward the 
central portion. 

The great diversity of level which I have shown to exist in the rocks 
of Ohio is, for the reasons before stated, but imperfectly exhibited upon 
the surface, and has given little variety to our topography except so far 
as it may have determined the courses of our draining streams, and hence 
the positions of our valleys of erusion. It would seem however to promise 
greater success to Artesian borings than has been attained, and hence 
the cause of the failures experienced becomes an interesting subject of 
inquiry. It is probably known to most persons that an Artesian well is 
one in which there is a constant flow of water from a subterranean 
source. Such wells can only be obtained where there is a peculiar and 
unusual arrangement of the underlying rocks, combined with a topo- 
graphy which affords a “ head,” or source of water supply, higher than 
the surface where the boring is made. The subterranean structure which 
gives rise to Artesian wells must be in some degree that of a basin in 
which porous and impervious strata alternate ; the porous strata dipping 
down from some higher land where the water is absorbed, while imper- 
vious overlying rocks prevent its escape at a lower level. When, there- 
fore, the impervious strata ure pierced, the water rises through the 
artificial outlet and flows spontaneously as a fountain. So far as I have 
learned, the only successful Artesian wells in the state are those of 
Toledo, Bryan, and various other points in our north-western counties. 
These wells, however, derive their flow only from the surface of the rock, 
and deep borings—of which a great number have been made in this 
district—have never, so far as known, given rise to an Artesian flow of 
water. The Drift deposits in the north-western portions of the state 
deeply cover the slope of the rocky basin of Lake Erie. They consist for 
the most part of a thick sheet of impervious clay, beneath which is a 
stratum of sand, gravel, and boulders, lying upon the rock, and through 
which currents of water pass. It is easy to see how the water absorbed 
on the divide west of, and above, Bryan, percolates down beneath the 
clays, and rises to the surface at lower levels when they are pierced. 
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The Cincinnati arch in this region as elsewhere, is mainly composed of 
impervious limestones and its summit is lower than the surface where 
the borings have been made. Hence, though the dip of the strata is 
strongly northwest, the little water absorbed by them cannot possibly 
rise to the surface. In the central and southern portions of the state the 
geological structure is somewhat more favorable, and yet, as will be seen, 
it wants one element indispensable to success. The crown of the Cin- 
cinnati arch is several hundred feet higher than the valley of the Scioto, 
and the strata which compose it dip eastward even more rapidly than 
the surface. They would therefore certainly be water-bearing and would 
supply an artesian flow, provided some of them were porous, and others, 
overlying these, impervious. It unfortunately happens however, that 
they do not exhibit any such alternation. The mass of the arch is com- 
posed of limestones, first, the Corniferous, Waterlime, Niagara, and 
Clinton—which are but slightly water-bearing, and have no continuous 
impervious cover—then the Cincinnati group, a mass of compact lime- 
stones and shales, about 1000 feet in thickness, and it is plain that no 
water could circulate through these. Beneath the Cincinnati group, the 
Calciferous sandrock and Potsdam sandstone are porous and water-bearing 
strata, but they rise to the surface no where in our state, nor indeed toa 
level higher than the surface at any point where they could be reached 
by boring. Hence, it is vain to expect a supply of water from this 
source. 

It is possible that borings made somewhere in the valleys which 
traverse our portion of the Alleghany coal basin may penetrate the 
Waverly group or the Carboniferous Conglomerate where the necessary 
conditions of water-head and impervious cover are supplied, and ro an 
Artesian flow may be gained. The immense number of oil wells bored 
in these valleys, none of which, so far as I know, are Artesian, seem to 
prove, however, that failure will continue to be the general rule and 
success the rare exception in all efforts to obtain a spontaneous flow of 
water from wells sunk for this purpose. 

The deep well at Columbus was bored in the hope of obtaining an 
Artesian flow from it, but, for the reasons given above, the effort was not 
successful. It afforded however most interesting information in regard 
to the strata which deeply underlie the state, both as respects their posi- 
tion and geological equivalence, and it will be again referred to in 
connection with both these topics. 
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STRUCTURE AND AGE OF THE CINCINNATI ANTICLINAL. 


It has been long known to geologists that a line of upheaval passes 
from the south line of Tennessee, with a direction a little east of north, 
through Nashville and Cincinnati to Lake Erie. This line is marked 
by no conspicuous topographical. features, but throughout its whole 
length the rocks are raised in a distinct arch, from which they dip away, 
on the one side under the Alleghany coal field, on the other beneath the 
coal basin of Indiana and Illinois. The bearing of this axis of elevation 
is nearly parallel with that of the folds of the Alleghanies, and it has 
been generally supposed that it was synchronous with them; in other 
words, that the date of its upheaval was subsequent to the Carboniferous 
and anterior to the Triassic period. No accurate analysis has, however, 
hitherto been attempted of the structure of the Cincinnati arch, and 
although frequent reference has been made to it by different geologists, 
no satisfactory description of this interesting feature in the geology of 
the Mississippi valley has yet been given to the public. 

During the war I had occasion to traverse a large part of the states of 
Tennessee and Kentucky, and had opportunities for observing the rela- 
tion of the rocks of the Cincinnati anticlinal at a great number of 
localities. These observations, combined with those of Prof. Safford of 
Tennessee, afford the means of forming some idea of the features it pre- 
sents south of the Ohio river. 

Since the organization of the present Geological Survey of Ohio, the 
structure of that portion of the Cincinnati arch which lies within the 
limits of our state has been the subject of special investigation by Prof. 
Edward Orton and myself. This investigation has resulted in bringing 
to light facts which have enabled us not only to determine accurately 
the date of the first upheaval and the details of structure of the Cincin- 
nati axis, but have revealed to us much more than was before known of 
the physical geography of the Mississippi valley during the periods in 
which the Upper Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous strata were 
deposited. A brief resume of the observations to which I have referred, 
with such conclusions as seem legitimately deducible from them, will be 
given in the pages which follow. 


A. STRUCTURE OF THE CINCINNATI ARCH SOUTH OF THE OHIO. 


The general topographical and geological features of the Silurian area 
of Tennessee, with the relations borne to it by the exposures of the over- 
lying strata, are very well given in the interesting and valuable report 
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made by Prof. Safford. From this report we learn that the Central basin, 
as Prof. Safford terms it, is underlaid by Lower Silurian rocks, corres- 
ponding in age to those of the Trenton and Hudson periods, in New York. 
These rocks are now extensively eroded, but once formed an arch or 
dome of moderate elevation, of which the anticlinal structure is still 
plainly discernible. On either side of the Lower Silurian area, the 
Upper Silurian, Devonian and Carboniferous strata are found, dipping 
northwest and southeast away from the central axis. They also dip, 
more gently, north and south from the geological summit of the Silurian 
area at Murfreesboro. Two sections on opposite sides of the arch, show- 
ing the contact of the Lower Silurian with more recent rocks, given by 
Prof. Safford, are of special interest as related to those observed in Ken- 
tucky and Ohio, by Prof. Orton and myself. Of the Tennessee sections, 
that on the northwest side of the arch, near the line between Davidson 
and Robertson Counties, is composed of the following elements: 


FEET. 
1. Silicious member of the Lower Carboniferous group. (Waverly)........268 
2. Black Shale. (Hurom)............ cccsssces coscececs cvcces sucess coeses cosccsscause scessees 28. 
3. Niagara Limestone......... ou. cesses cccees ceece covenecee socneencesacoees cesses seeees ses 81 
4. Nashville group. (Lower Silurian).............0. ccssssces soscseces onnsnnnnne aperee cee 


On the opposite side of the arch, at Snow Hill, in DeKalb County, 
Prof. Safford reports the following section: 


FEET. 
1. Silicious member of the Lower Carboniferous group. (Waverly)........ 140 
2. Black Shale. (Huron)......... cccscssce ssssccsce coccsasee soosseees neces sensecces sossesce 45 
3. Nashville group. (Lower Silurian exposed )......... ccccccsse sessesees annonenenen 303 


The localities affording these sections are about fifty miles apart, the 
interval being occupied by Lower Silurian rocks forming the crown of 
the geological arch. From these sections we learn that on the flanks of 
the arch, in this region, the Upper Silurian strata have on the west side 
a thickness of 81 feet, the Devonian of 28 feet, an interval of 109 feet 
only, separating the Carboniferous from the Lower Silurian rocks. On 
the east side of the arch the Upper Silurian is entirely wanting, the 
Huron Shale—Devonian, and having a thickness of 45 feet—alone sepa- 
rating the Lower Silurian from the Carboniferous. Both east and west 
of the localities cited, the Upper Silurian and Devonian rocks attain 
greater thickness ; showing that they rapidly diminish as they approach 
the crown of the arch. The Upper Silurian strata terminate in a feather 
edge, and the Devonian are so reduced as to render it very doubtful 
whether they ever stretched over; only one member being visible where 
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the formation is last observed. These sections show us then, that the 
upheaval of the arch took place before the deposition of the Upper 
Silurian rocks, and that during the Upper Silurian and through most, if 
not all of the Devonian ages, it formed an island raised above the surface 
of the ocean. | 

From my notes taken in the valley of the Cumberland, in Overton 
County, Tennessee, and Cumberland County, Kentucky, I take the fol- 
lowing sections :— 


Section at Burksville, Cumberland Co. Ky. 


FRET. 
1. Waverly Shales.......... 00... csececece cosceceee coves cuvecceeeacccccesens secsesees seseceees 250 
2. Black Shale. (Huron)......... .ccccssce cesses onannunnn zonnonuunsnnonunsnen son eceees seetes 45 
3. Niagara Limestone and Shales.............cc06 sssccceeecnsessssuees aetesees see eesesean 50 
4. Cincinnati group with Orthis lynx, Strophomena alternata, &c., to Cumber- 

land River. 
Section on Sulphur Creek, Overton Co. Tenn. 

FRET. 
1. Carboniferous Limestone, capping hills. 
2. Waverly ......cc. cesses cscece cscs cossceees cee ern eoseseese ceeneeees nae ces ceceue see ces seeesen ees 280 
3. Black Shale. (Huron)....... ...ccccccccseces ses cse cee ccesssnsacccscsces soscesece sen LO 20 
4. Gincinnati group. 


In the latter section we see that the Upper Silurian rocks have entirely 
disappeared, the Devonian nearly so, as Orthis lynz and Strophomena 
alternata, characteristic fossils of the Lower Silurian, may be obtained 
only five feet below the Waverly carrying Lower Carboniferous fossils. 
In this part of the Cincinnati arch, it is certain that neither the Upper 
Silurian nor the Devonian strata ever passed over it, but it was deeply 
buried beneath the Lower Carboniferous sea. The cliffs on either side 
of the Cumberland river are composed of strata of the latter age, and 
though now separated by the erosion of the valley, it is plain that they 
were once united. 

In central and northern Kentucky the Lower Silurian area is greatly 
expanded. Its surface is now not very much elevated, and Muldrough’s 
Hill, composed of Lower Carboniferous rocks, rises high above it. I have 
examined with some care the south-eastern, southern, and western mar- 
gins of this area. On the southern side, the Burksville section is 
repeated in a great number of localities; the Upper Silurian and Devon- 
ian rocks holding, along the margin, a thickness of about 100 feet, nearly 
equally divided between Niagara and Huron. On the west side of the 
“Blue Grass” district these strata are seen resting upon the Cincinnati 
group near Lebanon and thence to Louisville. Following this line we 
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recede from the axis of the Cincinnati arch, and discover an increase in 
the development of the strata lying between the Waverly and the Cin- 
cinnati group. For example—the Huron Shale becomes doubled in 
thickness ; the Corniferous Limestone and Waterlime come in—as may 
be seen at the Falls of the Ohio—and the Niagara is probably thicker 
than further south and east, though its lower surface is not visible in 
this vicinity. The Lower Silurian area is here nearly 130 miles in 
width, and though now extensively eroded and reduced in height, we 
have good reason for believing that this was once the most elevated por- 
tion of the arch, and one that has probably not been submerged since 
the close of the Lower Silurian ages. On any other supposition than 
this it becomes very difficult to account for these broad, depressed areas 
of Lower Silurian rocks, in Tennessee and Kentucky. They were beyond 
the reach of glacial action and do not form part of any connected chan- 
nel of erosion. If they had ever been covered with Upper Silurian, 
Devonian and Carboniferous rocks, these, from their resistant character, 
would scarcely have been altogether removed. If, however, we accept 
the conclusion that the Lower Silurian strata have never been so covered 
and protected, the solution of the problem becomes easy. The Cincin- 
nati group is mainly composed of soft, calcareous strata, such as are most 
readily acted upon by both chemical and mechanical agents. Exposure 
to the action of ordinary atmospheric influences only, to rain and winds, 
frost and sun, from the Silurian ages to the present time, would, there- 
fore, inevitably have resulted in the removal of so much of the material 
of these old islands, that they would have been left in intaglio instead 
of relief. They would thus become just what they now are, basins, sur- 
rounded by elevated margins composed of later and more resistant strata 
once deposited around their shores and below the level of their surfaces. 

Along the Kentucky river, from Frankfort to Nicholasville, and at 
Murfreesboro in Tennessee, the basal portion of the Blue limestone series 
is exposed to view, and if it was originally as thick at these points as 
elsewhere, not less than 800 to 1000 feet ot the upper part have been 
removed. If, now, the missing masses were replaced, the Blue limestone 
areas would resume their original character; that is, they would be 
again islands rising above the plain that surrounds them. The Blue 
Grass region and the central basin of Tennessee are doubtless more 
extensive than the area of the old islands, asthey have been considerably 
enlarged by erosion, but that the central portion of each formed an 
island through all the Paleozoic ages after the Lower Silurian, is, I think, 
a reasonable inference from the facts that have been stated. 
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B. STRUCTURE OF THE CINCINNATI ANTICLINAL NORTH OF THE OHIO. 


The line of the Cincinnati anticlinal extends from the Ohio river 
near Cincinnati, in a direction a little east of north, to the Lake shore 
between Sandusky and Toledo. Throughout this interval it is marked 
by a distinct arch in the strata; which is, however, much more observ- 
able at its southern than at its northern extremity. In consequence of 
the erosion which all the region bordering the Cincinnati arch has 
suffered—an erosion that has been broad and general in its action—the 
line of the axis presents no conspicuous topographical feature; but it 
will be noticed that the direction of the draining streams, which follow 
the strike of the strata on either side, indicates that it once formed a 
water shed that gave the initial bearing to their flow. About Cin- 
cinnati the summit of the arch has been much more deeply and exten- 
sively removed than farther north, and yet this portion is still higher 
than its northern prolongation. We have good reason to believe, there- 
fore, that this was originally the highest part of that portion of the arch 
that lies within the limits of our state, and that, in common with the 
Blue Grass district of Kentucky, the Blue limestone area about Cincin- 
nati represents the most elevated portion of the ridge; that which has 
been the longest above the sea level, and therefore has suffered most from 
surface erosion. From this region the ridge—then a low mountain 
chain—fell off gradually to the north and vanished in the plain which 
skirted the Canadian highlands. This is indicated not only by the 
northerly dip of the rocks which form the arch, but by the bearings of 
the edges of the strata exposed on either side ; the strike of these strata 
on the east side being nearly north and south from the Ohio to the Lake, 
while in the north-western portion of the state it is nearly northeast and 
southwest. These two lines of bearing would meet near the north shore 
of Lake Erie. 

The physical structure of the arch is well shown by the observed dip 
uf the rocks which compose and flank it. Prof. Orton, who has made a 
careful and discriminating study of that portion of the,anticlinal which 
lies nearest to Cincinnati, has reported a number of observations on the 
altitude of the surface of the Cincinnati group within his district. 
From these we learn that the highest point of’ contact between the Cin- 
cinnati and Clinton groups observed by him, is near Lebanon, and is 441 
feet above Lake Erie. From this point the dip for a distance of 35 miles 
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is northerly, and about four feet to the mile. On the northern margin 
of the state the rocks of the Cincinnati group are deeply buried and are 
concealed from observation. A boring on the crown of the arch here 
would give the level of the surface of the Cincinnati group, and would, 
therefore, enable us to ascertain, accurately, the northerly dip of the 
strata composing the anticlinal; but no such boring has been made. 
Wells have been sunk, however, on either side of the arch at its north- 
ern extremity ; at the mouth of the Vermillion, at Sandusky, Toledo, 
Stryker, Whitehouse, &c. From these we learn that at points 20 or 30 
miles from the summit of the arch, the surface of the Blue limestone 
series is about 800 feet below the Lake level. The Niagara and Helder- 
berg rocks which overlie the Cincinnati group, are better exposed along 
the line of the anticlinal, and therefore afford means for a more accurate 
measurement of the northern slope of its crest. The central line, or 
axis of the arch, as Prof. Orton has shown, passes east of Cincinnati, and 
although the geological summit is removed by erosion, we find the high- 
est exposure of the surface of the Niagara on the divide between the 
waters of the Little Miami and Scioto, in Highland county. Here the 
top of the Niagara is 557 feet above Lake Erie. At Genoa and Elmore, 
in Ottawa county, about 200 miles north, the surface of the Niagara, ap- 
parently on the summit of the arch, is 55 feet above the Lake. This shows 
a dip of 502 feet between the points of observation, but the descent of 
the crown of the arch must once have been more than this, as near Cin- 
cinnati the arch is truncated, and our point of observation on the surface 
of the Niagara in Highland county was originally some distance down 
its eastern slope. 

The east and west dip of the rocks forming the Cincinnati arch is, 
naturally, much more rapid, and, although the strata which flank it are 
soon deeply buried, we are fortunately able by consulting the records of 
borings, to determine their position at points which show very clearly 
what the general features of its transverse section are. 

As has been mentioned, the breadth of the eroded crown of the arch 
in Kentucky is nearly 130 miles. When, on coming northward, §we 
enter Ohio, we find it already much narrowed, and yet the surface 
exposures of the Blue limestone group form a triangle, of which the 
base, on a line drawn east and west through Cincinnati, is about 90 
miles broad, the south-western angle reaching far into Indiana. On 
either side of this area the corresponding strata dip rapidly away from 
the axis; so rapidly indeed, that if carried up at the same angle till they 
met above Cincinnati, they would form an arch fully 1000 fect in height. 
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Whether they ever did meet we shall perhaps never learn with certainty, 
but there are some facts which render it probable that they did not, as 
will be shown on another page. We can assert, at least, that if the 
Upper Silurian and Devonian rocks did once cover the Cincinnati arch, 
the angle of dip which they exhibit on its flanks was not continued ; 
for from the summit of the Cincinnati hills no more than 200 or 300 feet 
of the top of the Blue limestone series has been removed, and the strata 
of this group over most of the breadth of the arch, as Prof. Orton shows, 
are nearly horizontal. 

North from Cincinnati, as has been remarked, the breadth of the 
anticlinal rapidly diminishes. The outcrops of the Corniferous lime- 
stone which may be said to form its base on either side, and which i in 
Kentucky are separated by an interval of more than 150 miles, near the 
Lake shore are within 50 miles of each other. 

On the Ohio, the dip of the rocks which flank the axis is probably 
greater on the east side than on the west. In other words, its eastern 
slope is more abrupt than its western. On this point, however, further 
observations are required in Indiana. Careful sections made along the 
line of the railroads leading from Cincinnati to Indianapolis would 
determine this question with accuracy ; for they would be made in lines 
nearly at right angles with that of the axis of the anticlinal. A section 
furnished me by David Christie, Esq., taken by himself along the Ohio 
and Mississippi railroad, from Cincinnati to the west line of Indiana, 
gives the following rates of dip of the strata: 


Dip of the surface of the Lower Carboniferous Limestone............000+ sss 8.6 
“u “ * "Waverly group...... 20000 ssocsceee uve cosvee sonannuon sunannee 9.1 
“ base *€ Huron Shale.....seesssosnosuonannnoneneunnnnaonin sonunennen 11.1 
“ surface Niagara Qroup...........scccsseccsccssccscee sonnonsen nunann an 12.5 


It should be remarked, however, that this line of observation is not at 
right angles to the axis of the Cincinnati arch, so that it is probable that 
the figures given are considerably less than such as would represent the 
true north-westerly dip of the strata. On or near the line of Cincinnati, 
the dip of the surface of the Blue limestone eastward, as given by Dr. 
Locke, is 87.4 feet per mile. Observations made by Prof. Orton and 
myself on the dip of tbe base of the Huron shale from Samantha— where 
its most western outlier is ffund—to the eastern margin of the county, 
give a dip of about 35 feet to the mile. Further north we have a more 
accurate measurement on a more extended line. At Bellefontaine, in 
Logan county, the base of the Huron shale is 670 feet above Lake Erie, 
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the point of observation being about the crown of the arch. At Colum- 
bus, 50 miles distant in an air line southeast, the base of the Huron 
shale is 65 feet above Lake Erie; giving a dip of 605 feet, or 12 feet to the 
mile. The dip eastward from Bellefontaine to Delaware, distant in an 
air line 36 miles east, is 402 feet, or about 11 feet to the mile. Observa- 
tions at intermediate points are required to determine how this dip is 
distributed, but it is certain that near the summit of the axis the de- 
scent is much more rapid than farther eastward, and it would also seem 
that the line of greatest dip runs south of east. 

If now we compare our observations on the elevation of the surface of 
the Cincinnati group in the south-western part of the state with the 
level of the same geological horizon at Columbus, as measured by the 
State House well, we get the following results: 


Surface of Blue limestone near Lebanon.............000 441 feet above Lake Erie. 
“ “ “ in Columbus well............ 721 feet below es 


which gives a dip of 1167 feet in a distance of about 70 miles by air 
line, in a northeast direction ; or 16.6 feet to the mile. 

Prof. Orton states that the surface of the Cincinnati group at High 
Banks, near Troy, in Miami county, is 438 feet above low water in the 
: Ohio; or 305 feet above Lake Erie. Comparing this with the assumed 
level of the surface of the Blue limestone in the State House well, we 
have a dip indicated of 1031 feet; or—since the points of observation 
are about 60 miles apart in an air line—17 feet to the mile ; the direction 
being nearly east. 

It may be thought that any conclusions based on comparisons of level 
made with the register of the State House well are of doubtful value; 
and yet this record was kept with such unusual care and minute- 
ness—specimens of the borings having been preserved from so many 
different points—that the data furnished by the well seem to me to be 
worthy of confidence. If we accept them we must conclude that the dip 
of the surface of the Blue limestone is considerably greater than that of 
the Corniferous group. It seems inevitable that we should get this 
result, from the fact that the Corniferous and the Helderberg limestones 
are introduced, and acquire a thickness of 300 feet, between the points of 
observation in Highland county and Columbus. The partial filling of 
the trough lying east of the Cincinnati axis, by the formations I have 
enumerated, would necessarily diminish the dip of the Huron shale 
which was deposited upon them. 

The transverse section of the northern extremity of the Cincinnati 
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arch is revealed to us by no such exposure as that in the valley of the 
Ohio. The crown of the arch is here brought down to the level of the 
Lake, and the surface outcrops afford very imperfect means for the 
measurement of the dip. The well borings that have been referred to, 
give us, however, some interesting information. In nearly all of these, 
the red shales of the Clinton. and Medina form a distinctly marked 
horizon, which fixes, within a few feet, the surface of the Cincinnati 
group. In the well bored at Toledo the red shale was struck at the 
depth of 800 feet. This well was begun at a point 40 feet above the 
Lake, and passed through 100 feet of Drift, then through the Upper 
Silurian limestones—Waterlime, Niagara, and Clinton—here considerably 
thicker than farther south. The crown of the arch is at Genoa, Elmore 
and Washington, distant 15 to 20 miles from Toledo in a south-easterly 
direction. 3% isthere formed by the surface of the Niagara, which has 
an elevation of about 50 feet above the Lake. At Waterville, 15 miles 
southwest from Toledo, a well, begun in the Waterlime, reached the 
Medina at 400 feet, the surface of the Cincinnati group being distinctly 
marked at 460 feet. The margin of the Niagara is here but about five 
miles distant. The Toledo well indicates an extremely rapid dip on the 
northwest side of the axis,—probably not less than 40 feet to the mile— 
but from a want of accurate knowledge of the thickness of the Niagara, 
it cannot be measured with absolute certainty. This rapid dip is also 
shown upon the surface by the narrowness of the belts of outcrop of the 
Corniferous and Waterlime near Toledo. The crown of the arch in this 
vicinity is broad and shows at least two distinct folds by which the 
Niagara is brought to the surface. 

East of the anticlinal, wells have been bored at Sandusky and the 
mouth of the Vermilion. The records of the Sandusky well were no} 
kept with sufficient accuracy to be of much value to us in this connec- 
tion, but’the depth at which the gypsum of the Salina group was struck 
indicates an easterly dip of something like 18 feet to the mile. The 
Vermilion well terminated in the Medina, here a red sandstone, at the 
depth of 800 feet below the Lake level. The distance of the mouth of 


the Vermilion from the nearest outcrop of the Niagara is about 40 miles, 


and if we assume the thickness of the Niagara and Clinton, in this por- 
tion of the state, to be what the well-borings indicate, about 400 feet, 
this would give a dip of 10 feet to the mile, 

These borings seem to show that at its northern extremity the dip of 
the rocks on the west side of the anticlinal is more rapid than on the 
east ; an opposite condition from that which prevails farther south. 
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C. GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE AND HISTORY OF THE CINCINNATI ARCH. 


In the description that has been given of the physical structure of the 
Cincinnati axis, the strata which form it have been so frequently referred 
to, that no farther analysis of its geological structure would seem to be 
required. I shall be compelled, however, to give a brief review of the 
elements which compose the anticlinal, in order that the records they 
afford, both of its formation and degradation, may be intelligently read. 

The geological and topographical features of that portion of the state 
which surrounds Cincinnati are minutely and accurately described in 
the report of Prof. Orton, which forms a part of this volume. I will 
therefore refer to that report for all details of the structure of this part 
of the anticlinal, and will only remark in passing, that as far north as 
Dayton the whole crown of the arch is occupied by the outcrops of the 
Cincinnati group, here deeply eroded to form the valleys of the two 
Miamis. Around the margin of the Blue limestone area extends a broad 
belt formed by the exposures of the Clinton and Niagara groups. In 
Clarke, Champaign, Shelby, Darke and Mercer counties the Niagara is 
the surface rock over the entire breadth of the anticlinal; and thence 
northward to the Lake shore it occupies the crest in a nearly continuous, 
though somewhat irregular and tortuous line of outcrop. 

Over most of the northern half of that portion of the axis which lies 
in Ohio, the Waterlime group underlies the surface, in Hardin county 
forming a band which stretches entirely across from side to side. North 
and south of this point the Helderberg area is divided into two or more 
belts by the exposures of the Niagara. 

From Pickaway county to Sandusky, and from Sylvania up the 
Maumee to Paulding, the sides of the arch are flanked by belts of the 
Corniferous limestone. North of Columbus, on both sides of the arch the 
Corniferous is overlaid by a thin sheet of Hamilton. Still further 
removed from the central line, we have on the east and northwest 
broader belts of the Huron shale. On the crown of the arch in Logan 
county an island of Corniferous limestone capped with Huron shale has 
been left by the erosion of its connections. 

I have now enumerated the elements which enter into the composition 
of the Cincinnati axis, but there are some features presented by each 
formation which require notice, as they form the record of some of the 
most important incidents in its history. 
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1. Cincinnati Group. The axis of the arch, as shown by Prof. Orton, 
passes east of Cincinnati through Bethel in Clermont county. Here 
the strata rise nearly 100 feet higher, geologically, than at Cincinnati, 
and from this point they dip both east and west. Though now denuded 
of all the central portion of the Blue limestone, area, Prof. Orton finds 
satisfactory evidence that the Lebanon beds, the topmost portion of the 
series, once stretched over its entire breadth, and therefore, that the Cin- 
cinnati group was horizontally deposited before the first elevation of the © 
arch. 


2. Medina and Clinton Groups. The Blue limestone series is overlaid 
by red, blue, and mottled calcareous shales which occupy the position of 
the Medina sandstone, and yet have yielded no fossils by which their 
identity with this formation can be demonstrated. From their soft and 
yielding nature, these shales have been removed wherever they were 
fully exposed to erosion, and are only found where they have been pro- 
tected by the overlying Clinton limestone. The Clinton group has been 
identified by numerous fossils, and there can be no question of its age. 
In thickness it is extremely variable, diminishing from 40 feet in Greene 
county to 15 feet at Dayton. In Adams county the interesting discovery 
was made by Prof. Orton, that a part of the Clinton is formed by a 
conglomerate of well rounded limestone pebbles and worn fossils of the 
Blue limestone series. The importance of this discovery will be readily 
appreciated, as it proves that before the deposition of the Clinton, the Cin- 
cinnati group was consolidated into rock and raised into cliffs and shore 
lines which were eaten away by the waves at the ocean level to form a 
pebbly beach. Here we have an indubitable record of the elevation of the Cin- 
cinnati arch between the Upper and Lower Silurian ages, and proof that it is 
far older than the Appalachian system with which it has been commonly 
associated. ) 

Owing to the extensive erosion that this portion of the arch has suf- 
fered, it is impossible for us now to trace the line of the shore which 
bounded the Clinton sea. The rapid thinning of the Clinton limestone 
at Dayton indicates, however, that it ran not far distant from that local- 
ity. As we shall see farther on, the abundant evidence of the continued 
submergence of the axis northward, seems to prove that it here swept 
around the north end of an old Silurian island, which in the Clinton 
epoch stretched far southward into Tennessee. It will be remembered 
that the Clinton is wanting in all the sections taken on the flanks of the 
arch in both Tennessee and Kentucky; from which we may infer that 
all such portions of it as are exposed to view in that region were above 
the ocean level during the Clinton epoch. 


‘ 
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3. Niagara Group. The Niagara group forms a marked feature in the 
geology of the Cincinnati axis in Ohio, but becomes constantly less im- 
portant going southward. The best exposures of it which we have are 
in Highland county, where it attains a thickness of 275 feet, consisting 
of 


FEET. 
1. Hillsboro sandstone........scccccsccsssccsccccscsccevsccccecescevecescscreenescsseeseverees 30 
2. Niagara limestone ..............00s0s0snnonnonssnnansnonnsnnnusansnnmennnannnnnsonsnnnnnnen 180 
3. Niagara shale........ccccsccssccsssssessccesscscncccecesscnsesceencsassseencesesesssases sense 60 
4. Dayton limestone ......... .sessonsssenunnennsssnsonnsnunnananenauenansnunnnnnannsnanueneen 5 


Of these, the sandstone which forms the summit of the group seems to 
be a local deposit, as it is scarcely met with outside of Highland and 
Adams counties. We have no means of accurately measuring the thick- 
ness of the Niagara group in the northern part of the state, as only its 
upper portion is exposed, and in the well sections it is not easy to draw 
the line between that and the overlying Helderberg and Corniferous 
limestones. The color of the Niagara is, however, usually a light yellow, 
and its texture coarse, porous, sometimes sandy; so that it is oftener 
than otherwise called a sandstone by the well borers. Judging by the 
space occupied in the well sections by rocks having the character of the 
Niagara group, I am led to believe that in the northern part of the state 
it attains a thickness of about 350 feet. The Hillsboro section shows 
therefore, that the Niagara has there nearly its normal thickness. In 
Adaıns county it is represented by Prof. Orton as only 1% feet thick, and 
I have nowhere observed it in Kentucky or Tennessee attaining a thick- 
ness of over 100 feet. It covers the Clinton, however, where the latter 
formation is thinning out on the old shore line, with such a depth of 
sediments that it shows clearly a considerable depression of the land or 
elevation of the sea level, during the Niagara period in Ohio; as was the 
case in New York. Whether the Niagara submergence covered all the 
Ohio portion of the old Silurian island we have no means of determining 
with certainty, as erosion has obliterated the record. By reference to 
the Kentucky and Tennessec sections quoted on preceding pages, it will 
be seen that the Niagara sca did not cover all portions of the Cincinnati 
arch south of the Ohio river. 


4. Helderberg Group. As has been mentioned, the Waterlime cer 
tainly once covered all portions of the northern extremity of the Cin- 
cinnati axis. It now reaches over from side to side at one point with its 
normal thickness, and where the Niagara is exposed along the crown of 
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the arch, the Waterlime has undoubtedly been removed by erosion. As 
we move southward, however, along the sides of the arch we find the 
Waterlime growing gradually thinner, until in southern Kentucky and 
eastern Tennessee no traces of it are recognizable. Going from the base 
toward the summit of the arch in Southern Ohio, this thinning of the 
Waterlime is still more evident ; as at Lexington it diminishes from 100 
feet to 15 feet in two miles. (Prof. Orton.) Going still further west- 
ward, it entirely disappears, letting the Huron shale down directly on 
to the Niagara. .From these facts we learn that the sea level in the 
Helderberg period was considerably lower than when the Niagara sedi- 
ments were deposited, and was nearly the same as during the deposition 
of the Clinton. The absence of the Waterlime from the strata which 
flank the arch on the east in Kentucky and Tennessee, proves that a 
large land area existed there in the Helderberg period. 


5. Corniferous Limestone. The belts of outcrop of the Corniferous 
limestone which run along the base of the Cincinnati arch are now sep- 
arated by an interval of from 50 to 100 miles, and we should be without 
proof that the northern extremity of the arch was covered by the Cor- 
niferous sea, were it not for the island which occupies its crest in Logan 
county. This shows plainly that a sheet of Corniferous limestone once 
covered all portions of the axis from this point northward. We fail to 
find any traces of the Corniferous, however, on the east side of the arch 
further south than Pickaway county, where it thins out westward toa 
feather edge on the Waterlime. It undoubtedly extends further south- 
ward, as traces of it are found in Kentucky on both sides of the axis, 
but its margin is, in southern Ohio, overlapped and concealed by the 
Huron shale which extends much further westward. The limited reach 
of the Corniferous limestone toward the south and on the flanks of the 
Cincinnati arch, shows that during the Corniferous epoch, the relative 
level of the sea was much lower than in the Niagara, and somewhat 
below what it was in the Helderberg period. It will be noticed, however, 
that the island of Devonian strata in Logan county forms one of the 
highest portions of the state; the surface of the Corniferous limestone 
being there 670 feet above the Lake. The level of the same formation 
where it runs to an edge and is overlapped by the Huron shale, is 200 
feet lower than this; a fact which proves either that the northern portion 
of the Cincinnati arch was, in the Corniferous period, relatively lower 
than it now is, or that the Corniferous belt at the eastern base of the 
arch in Pickaway county had suffered extensive erosion before the depo- 
sition of the Black shale. The latter supposition is hardly probable, as 
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the Corniferous limestone in this region shows no distinct marks of 
erosion. The probability seems, therefore, to be, that the relative levels 
of the Corniferous limestone in Pickaway and Logan counties were once 
quite different from what they now are. 

There are some other facts in regard to the deposition of the Cornif- 
erous limestone which are worth reporting in this connection. 

In Delaware and Marion counties, at the junction of the Corniferous 
with the underlying Waterlime, the former limestone is largely com- 
posed, locally, of rolled pebbles of the latter; from which we may infer 
that there is a slight unconformability between the Devonian and Upper 
Silurian groups, just as between the Upper and Lower Silurian,—indi- 
cated by the Clinton conglomerate—and that the Waterlime here formed 
a shore to the Corniferous sea, just as the Cincinnati group did to the sea 
of the Clinton epoch. . 

We shall probably find that like other mountain ranges, the Cincin- 
nati axis continued to be a line of disturbance through several geological 
periods. The want of conformability exhibited by the strata which 
flank it, is apparently due in part to variations in the inclination of the 
sea bottom on which they were deposited, and not altogether to oscilla- 
tions of sea level caused by continental elevations and depressions. 

The Waterlime on the islands in Lake Erie was evidently much shat- 
tered by disturbances which occurred after the deposition and consolida- 
tion of this formation. The fragments were subsequently reunited and 
a breccia formed; the interstices between the displaced blocks being 
sometimes filled with celestine and native sulphur, probably deposited 
by thermal waters; and yet, so far as observed, the Corniferous limestone 
shows no evidence of having been disturbed by the forces which locally 
shattered the Waterlime. They therefore seem to have done their work 
before the Corniferous limestone was deposited. 

In the Coal Measures we find satisfactory evidence that many of the 
changes of strata were caused by changes of level, not continental but 
local, and produced by the varying curvature of the bottom of the trough 
between the Cincinnati axis and Blue Ridge. 

I venture to call attention here to the fact more fully reported else- 
where, of the finding in the Corniferous limestone at Sandusky and 
Delaware, many floated fragments of land plants, among which are 
trunks of tree ferns, branches of Lepidodendron, &c. With the knowledge 
that the study of the Cincinnati arch has given us of the island which 
rose above the Corniferous sea, and with what we know of the reach of 
that sea in other directions, we can form some idea as to where these 
land plante came from. As I have elsewhere suggested, the Corniferous 
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sea was a warm one, permitting the growth of coral reefs as far north as 
the islands of Lake Erie. The climate of the Cincinnati and Nashville 
island must, therefore, have been warm enough in the Corniferous period 
to permit the growth upon it of a tropical vegetation. This island could 
not have been more than 100 miles distant from Delaware, and land 
plants could easily drift to that point, and even to Sandusky, from 
its shores. The considerable number, good preservation, and char- 
acter of the plants found in the localities mentioned, seem to indicate 
that they came from a near and more southern land. The shores of the 
Devonian continent were 500 miles away toward the east and north, and 
it is quite improbable that these plants should have come from there. 
We are justified in concluding, therefore, that they formed part of the 
vegetation which covered the surface of the island (or islands) whose 
history we have been tracing. From the dissemination of these plants 
we may infer that a current from the south swept the eastern shore of 
our ancient Atlantis, and this current may have extended the northern 
reach of coral reefs. 

It will perhaps appear strange that with the well-marked shore lines 
which have been discovered, and the many proofs we have of the advance 
and recession of these shore lines, we have not found a larger amount of 
mechanical sediments in the strata that have been enumerated. It 
should be remembered, however, that all the materials composing the 
nameless island to which reference has so frequently been made, are cal- 
careous, and there was nothing there to make sandstone or quartz 
conglomerates of. Conglomerates of limestone pebbles were formed, as we 
have seen, precisely as they are now forming on the limestone islands of 
Lake Erie. The Hillsboro sandstone, and the thin layer of Oriskany 
which lies at the base of the Corniferous limestone, are probably edges 
of the great sheets of mechanical sediments of the same date, which are 
found in the Alleghany belt, and are of eastern or northern origin. 


6. Huron Shale. The period of the deposition of the Huron shale 
was evidently one of submergence, as it reaches farther up on the flanks 
of the Cincinnati arch in southern Ohio than any other formation 
except the Niagara. Whether it covered all our portion of the arch can- 
not be determined, as it has been so easily acted upon by eroding agents 
that it has been removed from nine-tenths of the area it once occupied. 
The Logan county island, of which the highest points are covered with. 
Huron shale, proves conclusively that it once extended over all the 
northern portion of the Cincinnati arch. As we go southward into Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, we find the Huron shale much thinner than in 
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Ohio, but a constant feature in all the sections afforded by outcrops of 
the rocks flanking the Lower Silurian areas. In many places it reaches 
beyond the Niagara, and we may therefore conclude that the submer- 
gence of the land during the Huron epoch was more general than at any 
previous time. It will be remembered, however, that in some localities 
in northern Tennessee, I observed the Huron shale reduced to a thick- 
ness of three feet, this alone separating the Lower Carboniferous rocks 
from the Lower Silurian. It is therefore almost certain that not all 
portions of the Cincinnati arch were brought beneath the sea during the 
Huron epoch. 


7. Lower Carboniferous Group. Since surface erosion has removed all 
the records from the interior of the Lower Silurian areas, we have no 
means of positively determining whether they were entirely covered by 
the Carboniferous sea, and yet it is certain that the sea level, in that 
period, was relatively higher than in any of the epochs of submergence 
which have been enumerated. In Ohio, the Huron shale, at the point 
where it approaches nearest to Cincinnati, has a thickness of 250 feet ; 
only 100 feet less than in the Scioto valley. Its present western outcrop 
is therefore considerably remote from the shore line which limited its 
reach. It is covered, however, in the localities referred to, by 100 fect of 
Waverly shales, so that it may be said that the extension of the Waverly 
in Ohio, nearly, if not quite, equals that of the Black shale. In Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee the proofs of the submergence of the Cincinnati 
anticlinal in the Lower Carboniferous period, are much more striking. 
For example; the Blue Grass area of central Kentucky is overlookod on 
the southwest by the bold escarpment of Muldrough’s Hill, which rises 
high above it. Muldrough’s Hill is, however, only the cut edge of the 
Lower Carboniferous plateau which occupies central and southern Ken- 
tucky, and which, except where cut by the deep and narrow gorge of 
the Cumberland river, stretches continuously from the Cumberland 
mountains to the Illinois coal field. This portion of the anticlinal is 
therefore deeply buried under Lower Carboniferous sediments, first, with 
the Waverly shales 250 feet in thickness, and above these, with an equal 
mass of Lower Carboniferous limestone. In Tennessee the Lower Car- 
boniferous plateau skirting the Cumberland mountains forms the eastern 
rim of the topographical basin of the Silurian area, while corresponding 
escarpments of the same formation border it on the south, west and 
north. We may infer from these facts; first, that the Cincinnati arch 
was more deeply submerged during the Lower Carboniferous than at any 
previous period ; second, that the submergence was greatest towards the 
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south ; third,—from the entire absence of the massive, resistant strata of 
the Lower Carboniferous group in the central portions of the Blue lime- 
stone areas—that they were never completely covered by them. 

_ The Lower Carboniferous limestone marks the period of greatest de- 
pression of the land, or elevation of the sea, which took place during the 
Carboniferous age. The reach of this limestone measures the extent of 
the open sea of the period, and its thickness, at the same time, measures 
the depth of the sea and the duration of the submergence. In Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee the Lower Carboniferous limestone is, in some 
localities, 500 feet in thickness. It reaches northward, constantly thin- 
ning, until it terminates in a feather edge in the trough of the Alleghany 
coal field about the southern line of Pennsylvania and the central part 
of Ohio. This thin margin of the limestone is composed of the Upper 
or Chester division only, of the limestone mass. This shows that the 
submergence was progressive from the south northward, and that the 
area of clear water reached only the limit I have mentioned. As the 
relative relief of the Cincinnati arch was at least as great in the Carbon- 
iferous age as now, it seems quite certain that the Carboniferous sea did 
not cover its northern portion. 

These facts apparently help us toa solution of the question so much 
discussed, “Were the Alleghany and Illinois coal fields ever united ?” 
The proof seems to be abundant that they were not. It will be remem- 
bered that in the epoch of the Coal Measures the Carboniferous sea had 
retreated, and that as far south as Alabama continuous land conditions 
prevailed during the deposition of each coal stratum. It is therefore 
certain that the Cincinnati arch was raised above, and that it somewhat 
widely separated, the great coal marshes. 

But it will be ‘said that the limestones inter-stratified with the coal 
seams mark periods of submergence in the Coal Measure epoch, and that 
the sea in these intervals might have rolled completely over the Cincin- 
nati arch. Prof. Rogers even sees in the westward thickening of the 
Coal Measure limestones in Pennsylvania, evidence of a widespread open 
sea at the west during their deposition. Our observations in Ohio prove, 
however, that Prof Rogers was mistaken in the facts, and therefore, in 
his conclusions ; for the limestones of the Coal Measures are most num- 
erous and thickest in the centre of the basin, thinning out on the west 
as on the east. Even the great limestone overlying the Pittsburgh coal— 
that upon which Prof. Rogers specially based his conclusions—after 
passing the centre of the trough diminishes rapidly in force, and is 
largely replaced by mechanical sediments as the western margin of the 
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coal field is approached. These facts prove that the Alleghany coal field 
was in the Coal Measure epoch as it is now and has always been since 
the Lower Silurian age, a synclinal trough. In the Upper Silurian and 
Devonian ages this was an arm of the sea, bounded by the Blue Ridge 
on one side and by the Cincinnati axis on the other. During the lime- 
stone making intervals of the Coal Measure epoch this trough was still 
occupied by an arm of the sea, but was then a gulf or tongue, of far more 
restricted dimensions than before. Of this gulf the Cincinnati arch 
was the western shore, and one which rose high above it. The degrada- 
tion of this shore—as I shall show more fully in another place—contrib- 
uted a large part of the mechanical materials inter-stratified with the 
limestones and beds of coal; the Carboniferous and Waverly conglom- 
erates and sandstones supplying the materials for the conglomerates and 
sandstones of the Coal Measures on the western and northern sides of 
the basin. 

It is perhaps possible that a connection once existed between the 
Illinois and Alleghany coal fields in southern Kentucky, along the line 
of depression between the Kentucky and Tennessee Lower Silurian areae. 
But of this we have no proof. The interval which separates the Coal 
Measures is very wide even where the Carboniferous limestone is con- 
tinuous. The probabilities are therefore, that these two basins were 
entirely disconnected ; but if they were anywhere connected it was at the 
southern end of the Cincinnati axis, where the state of Alabama now is, 
and where the coal strata are covered by the Mesozoic and Tertiary rocks 
of the Gulf coast. 


The Islands in Lake Erie. Among the indirect consequences of the 
upheaval of the Cincinnati arch we may include the group of islands in 
the west end of Lake Erie. Such islands are exceptional in our lower 
lakes, of which the basins are excavated in strata usually little disturbed 
and of uniform composition over large areas. Our lakes are monotonous 
in outline and surface because each is the product of a single great cause 
operating upon a comparatively simple and homogeneous geological 
structure. Hence the origin of the islands referred to forms an inter- 
esting subject of investigation. I am not aware that any theory has 
been proposed to account for their existence, but now that their geologi- 
cal structure is known, when viewed in connection with the Cincinnati 
axis, their origin is easily explained. 

In the description of the Cincinnati axis which has been given on the 
preceding pages no effort has been made to trace it beyond the south 
shore of Lake Erie. North of this line the geology is obscured, first, by 
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the waters of the lake, and second, by the thick and continuous sheet of 
Drift clay which covers the rocks that underlie the low and level country 
beyond the Lake. We have every reason to believe however, that the 
great fold which is so strongly marked within the limits of our state, 
reaches, though in constantly diminishing force, far into the Canadian 
territory, and it is even probable that the line of disturbance which has 
been noticed by the Canadian geologists in the vicinity of the Ennis- 
killen oil region, is only the northern prolongation of the Cincinnati 
axis. The rocky strata which form the bottom of the west end of Lake 
Erie seem to have been considerably affected by it; and here it brought 
up the massive limestones of the Devonian and Upper Silurian series in 
such a way as to form a transverse barrier across the present Lake basin. 
East of this barrier the Huron and Erie shales and the Waverly group 
must have been left at a lower level in nearly horizontal sheets with an 
average thickness of more than a thousand feet of soft and yielding 
material. All the middle and castern portions of the Lake basin have 
been excavated in these last-mentioned strata, mainly by a glacier 
moving from the north-east toward the south-west, or rather, along the 
major axis of the Lake. When, in the progress of this glacier, it reached 
the line of the Cincinnati axis, after the removal of the overlying shales 
it encountered a barrier of massive and resistant limestones which con- 
stituted a formidable impediment in its way; one that opposed an 
obstinate resistance to its eroding power, and thus was left in compara- 
tive relief. In my judgment, the islands in Lake Erie are parts of this 
ancient barrier. They are all wrought by glacial action out of the 
Corniferous limestone and Waterlime; of which the latter here forms 
the crown of the anticlinal. They are separated by comparatively 
shallow channels, and all of this part of the Lake basin is much less 
deeply excavated than the middle and eastern portions. On the north 
shore of the Lake the arch has become so low that the Corniferous and 
Waterlime sink out of view, and in the central portion of the peninsula 
between Lake Huron and Lake Erie the Hamilton shales and limestones 
form the rock surface beneath the Drift clay. The details of the origin 
and mode of formation of the islands will be more properly given 1n that 
part of the report which is devoted to the consideration of their geology. 
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SECTION II. THE GEOLOGICAL SERIES. 
SILURIAN SYSTEM. 


The order of succession of the rocks of Ohio will be seen at a glance 
by reference to the accompanying engraved section. From this, as well 
as from the allusions made to our geology on the preceding pages, it will 
be understood that the oldest rocks exposed within the limits of our 
state, or reached in any borings that have been made here, belong to the 
Silurian system; which—divided into two groups, the Upper and Lower 
Silurian—is overlaid by Devonian rocks, and these in turn by those of 
Carboniferous age; the latter forming the summit of our geological 
column, with the exception of the superficial materials representing the 
Drift. 

In order that the readers of this report may obtain a more com- 
plete knowledge of the geological structure of the State, I now propose 
to take up each member of the series in order, and to give a description 
of the geographical area occupied by its outcrops, its prevailing litholo- 
gical features and its characteristic fossils. 


POTSDAM AND CALCIFEROUS GROUPS. 


As has been already mentioned, the oldest rocks which come to the 
surface in our state, form that division of the Lower Silurian system 
known as the Cincinnati group; and we might begin our review with 
this formation, were it not that a deep boring made at Columbus, has 
revealed to us something of the nature and thickness of the strata which 
underlie the Cincinnati series ; those which are exposed in many parts 
of the United States, and such as are known to form the real base of the 
Silurian system. It seems desirable, therefore, that they should receive 
at least a passing notice. 

The important facts revealed by the State House well at Columbus 
will be best gathered from the register of this well; a synopsis of which 
is given below, with an explanation, as far as possible, of the geological 
equivalence of the strata passed through. 
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Synopsis of the Register of the State House Well, Columbus, Ohio. 





Rocks passed through. Remarks. 


Thickness. 
Depth st 










Well tubed with 6 in. iron pipe 

to the rock. Inside of thisa 

123 |......... Clay, sand and gravel......... 4 in. pipe sunk several feet in- 
to the rock. 


. . which washed away borings to 
138 | 138jGray limestone with 242 ft. Found sulphur water 
at 180 ft. 





ve, 
& argillaceous below.| 10 |Found salt water at 675 ft. 














162 764 Red, brown and gray 
shales and marls...... 12 |Borings impregnated with salt. 

Progress per day ranging from 1 
to 25 feet; much impeded by 
crumbling of shale. Strata 
harder below. Borings salt. 


7 | 1058 926/Blue and greenish cal- 
careous shales. ......... 


475 | 1984|Light colored, sandy 


magnesian limestone.| 4} |Water continues saline. 








1860. Probably alternating bands of 
sand and lime above. No bor- 
ings preserved below 2570 ft; 


mostly washed away by water. 


9 | 316? | 2459\“ Whitish sandstone ” 
(calcareous) ...... ...... 


June 21; 





Oct. L...oolerserc 2775.4|Present bottom of well, 
in sandrock ?...... eeseclarcın. 
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Geological Section of the Strata penetrated by the State House Well. 


No. 























Thick-| Character of Rocka. _| Their probable Geological equivalent 

Alluvial and Drift deposits in old | ¥ 

1 123 (Clay, sand and gravel. valley of the Scioto. BR } = 
. Huron shale, ile, (Portage and Genesee 

2 15 |Blackish shale. hales), base only. 

I 
nn 2 

3 188 |Gray limestone with bands of|Corniferous limestone. g 
chert. 1 

4 2 |Very gritty rock. Oriskany sandstone. 

5 486 |Limestones, light colored andiHelderberg, ‘Niagara and Clinton S 
sandy above, darker and ar-| limestones 2 
gillaceous below. ad 

E 
162 |Red, brown and gray shalesiClinton, Medina and upper part of 5 
and marls. Cincinnati group. : 
1058 {Blue and green calcareous Cincinnati group, with perhaps Bia’k } 
shales and limestones. river, Birdseye and Chazy lime- 
stones. g 
2 
® 
be | 
a 
475 |Light drab, sandy, Magnesian Calciferous sandrock of N. Y., Mag- | ¢ 
imestone. nesian limestone group of Mis- 3 
souri. 





<< I gt 


316 |White sandrock (calcareous.) |Potsdam sandstone. 
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Most of the strata enumerated in the above section rise to the surface 
in the western part of the state, and will, therefore, be so fully described 
on succeeding pages that no lengthy reference to them is required here. 
It is, however, interesting to observe that between numbers 5 and 8 we 
get the only measure which we have, of the interval between the base 
of the Niagara and the base of the Blue limestone series, namely 1212 
feet. Just how much of this interval is occupied by the Clinton and 
Medina, and how much by the Cincinnati group it is impossible to say, 
as the red color of the Clinton and Medina may have been transmitted 
to the upper portions of the blue and green shales below, and, therefore, 
the thickness of the Clinton and Medina exaggerated. It is possible, 
however, that the Medina has considerably thickened in the distance 
between its outcrops near Cincinnati and Columbus. We may at least 
infer that the calcareous mass, of which nearly 800 feet in thickness are 
exposed in the valley of the Ohio, is not less than 1000 feet thick; and 
we may also infer from the specimens preserved, and from the rapid 
progress made in the boring, that very little of this mass is anywhere 
in Ohio made up of thick and compact strata of limestone; in other 
words, that the lithological character of the group is throughout nearly 
what we find it to be in the exposures about Cincinnati. 

At the depth of 1984 feet the auger evidently passed the bottom of the 
Cincinnati series and entered a totally different formation. This is 
described in the record as being a light colored granular dimestone, and 
I found it to be not only magnesian, but to contain a large amount of 
silica. There can be no reasonable doubt, therefore, that this formation 
is the “ Calciferous sandrock ” of New York, and the equivalent of the 
‘‘ Magnesian limestones” of Missouri. After passing through 475 feet 
of this light colored limestone, a whitish sandstone was entered. All 
the material brought up from below this point is of the same general 
character, though nothing was obtained from the well within 150 feet of 
the bottom ; currents of water having carried away the borings. I have 
inferred that this lower sandstone is the equivalent of the Potsdam of 
New York. 

The Calciferous sandrock—if Iam right in the identification of it— 
has in Ohio a thickness of nearly 500 feet, and is intermediate in char- 
acter between the New York and Missouri phases of the group; con- 
taining more lime and magnesia and less sand than the former, and yet, 
more siliceous material than is found in the latter. This is precisely 
what we might have expected, and shows that this formation becomes 
gradually more calcareous in passing westward and receding from the 
ancient land ; following the law which seems to prevail among all our 
palaeozoic formations. » 
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The temperature of the bottom of the Columbus well when it had 
reached the depth of 2575 feet, was tested by Prof. Wormley with the 
following interesting results, which I give in his own words. 

“A Walferdin’s thermometer, placed in a glass tube filled with water, 
and this inclosed in a strong iron case also filled with water, was lowered 
to the depth of 2475 fect, where it remained for twenty-four hours. It 
was then sunk to the bottom of the well, a depth of 2575 feet, where it 
remained for twenty minutes. Upon the withdrawal of the instrument, 
it was found to have registered 88° F. Assuming this to be the temper- 
ature of the bottom of the well, and also assuming as correct data, that 
the temperature is uniformly 53° F. at a depth of 90 feet, we have an 
increase of 1° F. for every 71 feet.” 

By adopting a point 50 feet from the surface as the horizon of inva- 
riable temperature, and that, for Columbus at 50° F., it will be found 
that the increase in temperature to the depth of 2575 feet is at the rate 
of 1° F. for every 66 feet of descent. It should be said, however, that 
recent experiments made in Europe have proved that unless the ther- 
mometer is so encased as to be protected from the pressure of the column 
of water, the registered temperature is liable to be somewhat erroneous. 
It is desirable, therefore, that the temperature of the well should be 
taken by a thermometer so constructed as to be free from this source of 
error. Such an instrument has been obtained, and if access can be 
gained to the well, its temperature will be again measured. It may be 
of interest to note, in this connection, the fact that in the deep wells 
bored at St. Louis and Louisville—the first 3843.5 feet, the second 2086 
feet deep—the temperatures were respectively 105° and 823°. It is 
reported, however, that the maximum temperature (107° F.) observed in 
the St. Louis well was reached at the depth of 3029 feet ; 814.5 feet above 
the bottom. A result so anomalous as this requires confirmation before 
it can be accepted as true. 


CINCINNATI GROUP. 


By the term Cincinnati group we now distinguish the rocks which 
were designated by the former Geological Board as the Blue limestone 
series. The new name was first applied to them by Messrs. Meek and 
Worthen of the Illinois geological survey, and was intended to be the 
equivalent of the “ Hudson group” (which includes Utica and Hudson 
rocks) of New York. The reasons given for the substitution of the name 
now used are, first; that the term Hudson group is a misnomer, as the 
so called Hudson rocks of New York do not reach to the Hudson river; 
those which were supposed to be their representatives on the Hudson 
having been proven to be of different and more’ ancient date ; second ; 
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that the exposures of the upper portion of the Lower Silurian series are 
more full and satisfactory about Cincinnati than anywhere else in our 
country ; and that they are there replete with beautifully preserved and 
characteristic fossils which are distributed from this point to all quarters 
of the globe and make it a widely-known and typical locality. Iam 
compelled, however, to modify in a slight degree the limits assigned to 
the Cincinnati group by Messrs. Meek and Worthen, from the impossi- 
bility of drawing any line through the Blue limestone series which will 
leave the equivalents of the Utica and Hudson shales above; of the 
Trenton limestone below. As will be seen by reference to the table of 
fossils on another page, we have in the Cincinnati group a hopeless and 
inextricable confusion of Hudson and Trenton species; so that if any 
division be made to represent these two periods, it must be a conven- 
tional and arbitrary one, such as has no existence in nature. 

There are other reasons, also, as it seems to me, why the “Cincinnati 
group” should not be made the strict equivalent of the “ Hudson group” 
of New York. These are, first; that the Hudson group does reach the 
banks of the Hudson, and although certain other rocks found on the 
Hudson river were once erroneously considered identical with these, that 
is not a sufficient reason for dropping the name. Second, if made co- 
extensive with the “Hudson group”—i. e. limited to the equivalents of 
the Hudson and Utica shales—the “Cincinnati group” would be the 
exact equivalent of the “rocks of the Hudson period,” of Dana, and the 
“Nashville group” of Safford. 

Since, therefore, the Blue limestone series of Cincinnati is not the 
exact equivalent of any group before named; is a homogeneous and 
indivisible whole, characterized by fossils of Trenton, Utica and Hudson 
age; and lastly, because the valley of the Ohio affords the best and best 
known exposures of the rocks of this great and indivisible era in the 
physical and life history of the continent, I feel constrained to accept 
the name bestowed by Messrs. Meek and Worthen, but to so far extend 
it as to include our representatives of the Trenton limestone as well as 
of the Utica and Hudson shales. Some of the palaeontological facts 
which compel this course, are given in the following table, where the 
vertical range of the most characteristic fossils of the Cincinnati group 
is compared with their stations in the Lower Silurian limestones of Can- 
ada, New York and Tennessee. 

The abbreviations used in the table are to be translated as follows: Ch. 
Chazy ; B.r. Blackriver ; T. Trenton; U. Utica; H. Hudson ; N. Nashville; 
C. Cincinnati group, station undetermined. The figures in the right 
hand column express the vertical range, in feet above low water—in the 
Cincinnati group of the fossils specified, as reported by Prof. Orton. 
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Table of Comparative stations of Cincinnati group fossils, in Canada, New 
York, Tennessee and Ohio. 









Canada. | New York. | Tennessee. | Ohio. 
Stellipora antheloidea......... ........ Hall 300-700 
Tetradium fibratum................ Safford|T. &. H. 
Stenopora fibroßa ... ..uncnserseennen Goldf./Through. /Through. Through 
S. petropolitana. .....nanenneseese nenne Pand.|Ch. H. hrough. 
Columnaria alveolata ......... Goldi.|B. r. B. r. C. 
Petraia corniculum...........2.0.s0000 HallT.&H. TT. 650-750 
Favistella stellata.............ccc0secees HalliH H. 750-800 
Escharopora recta. .........sscsss cesses Hall T. 300-400 
Protarea Vetusta ......ccccsccoesccsceees HalliT T. 450-750 
Heterocrinus heterodactylus........ Hall H. 50-300 
Glyptocrinus decadactylus........... Hall H. 300-100 
Strophomena alternata............... Con.|Through. |Through hrough Through 
tenuistriata............ Sow.|T. T. & H 450-750 
S planoconvexa. ........Hall T. 275-300 
S. Glitexta 0.0.0... nn HalljB. r. to H.IT. 5 
S. planumbona........... HallT.&H. IT. 600-750 
Orthis biforata............ ..ccccces coeces Kich.|T. & H. IT. Through 
O. testudinaria .............00scee0 Dal|B. r. to H.|T. & H. & N 0-750 
O. occidentalis.... ...... ............ Hall U. 
O. subquadrata ............cee onen Hall|T. & H. 625-800 
O. TELTOTBA. 1... 2000 cesses nennannee Salter|T. & U. 475 
QO. Plicatella......... ccccsecceeceeees HalljB. r. to .UIT. 300-375 
0. disparilig ........c000scssce cesses Con.|Ch. & B. r. 375-500 
O. pectinella..c ernennen HalliB. r. & T. IT. 
O. INGCUIPEA........sserceee conereees HalllB. r. to U.IT. 550-7 
Leptaena SCriCea....... ..sceccscocce erence Sow./T. & H. (iT. & H. .&N, 0-750 
Rhynchonella increbescens......... HallB.r. & T. T.&H. 600-750 
Zyogospira MOAESEA........0s0cceeesees HalljH. U. 
Lingula quadrata ..........2. une ssc00s Eich. T.&H. IT. 0-750 
Avicula demis84......... sccesseee cocees Con./H. H. C. 
Ambonychia Tadiata .......ccecsesee ees HalliT.& H. |H. 0-800 
Cyrtodonta obtusa .. seen. LAB, r. KT. IT. C. 
odiolopsis modiolariß....ucnn. Con.|H. H. 0-100 
Orthonota contracta...........s00sces0 Hall/f. H. C. 
O. Pholadis „nennen nennen Con.|H. H. C. 
Cyelonema Dilix.............ccssseeees Con.T.&H. IH. . Through 
Pleurotomaria subconica........... Hall/B. r. to H.T.& H. . C. 
Murchisonia gracilis ................+ Hall|B. r. to H./H. .&T C. 
M. bicincta........... ee Bal B. r. to T. |T. .&N C. 
M. bellicincta......- .....-HalllB. r. & T. |T. C. 
Cyrtolites ornatus .. Seceee seceee ces nennen Con.H. H. N, C. 
MN PTESBUB... ....04 00+ sense Con./B. r. & T. IT. T. C. 
Bellerophon bilobatus... so. 50W.B, rv. &T. IT. C. 
Conularia Trentonensia.............. HalliT. T. N. C. 
Orthoceras proteiforme......HallB.r. &T. T.& UV. C. 
O. crebriseptum... „....HBalNH. H. C. 
O. multicameratum ....... Con.|Ch. to T. IT. N. C. 
O. amplicameratum........ Con.B. r. & T. IT. N. C. 
Oncoceras conBtrietum...uueen HaliB.r. &T. T. m. C. 
Calymene genari&......ossssenessrercoe Con.T.&H. |IT.&H iL. & N C. 
Lichas Trentonensiß ...... 2... ...... Con.!Ch. & B. r./T. N. C. 
Cheirurus pleurexanthemus......Green/T. & H. . . C. 
Trinucleus concentricus............ Eaton T. & H. .&H. C. 
Asaphus gigaß.....em sense see nen een DeKayiCh. to H. |Ch. to T .&N. C. 
MEgißtOS ..... 000 seeceeseene oe LOCKeICh. to H. IT. T.&N. Cc. 
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The area in which the rocks of the Cincinnati group underlie the sur- 
face, forms a triangle which includes the southwestern corner of the 
state; having its apex at Piqua, Miami county ; one side reaching the 
Indiana line in Preble, the other the Ohio in Adams; the whole forming 
the northern extension of the “Blue grass” region in Kentucky, so fre- 
quently referred to in the analysis which has been given of the structure 
of the Cincinnati arch. The survey of this section of the State has been 
under the special charge of Prof. Edward Orton, who has made a most 
careful and thorough study of its geology. His description of the Cin- 
cinnati group will be found in another part of this volume. It is so full 
and accurate that I cannot do better than to refer those who are interested 
in the subject to his report for all details as to its structure and fossils. 
Prof. Orton divides the Cincinnati group, on lithological characters 
mainly, into three subdivisions, as follows; the first named being the 
highest. 

1. The Lebanon beds. 

2. The Cincinnati division—proper. 

3. The Pt. Pleasant beds. 

These have jointly a thickness of about 800 feet. 

Since the base of the Blue limestone series is nowhere exposed, we 
cannot accurately determine its entire thickness. By Prof. Locke it was 
estimated to be about 1000 feet, and this, as we learn from the Columbus 
well, is not far from the truth. 

It has been frequently stated that the lowest portions of this limestone 
series were exposed at Frankfort in Kentucky, and it has been estimated 
by David Christy, Esq., that the Kentucky river cuts 500 feet lower, 
geologically, than the Ohio. Maj. S. 8. Lyon, who has written much 
more recently on the geology of Kentucky, states that all the “ Kentucky 
river marble ” series,—i. e. the thick-bedded limestones which border the 
valley of the Kentucky between Frankfort and Nicholasville—underlie 
the lowest strata exposed at Cincinnati. Further observations will be 
necessary, however, before we can determine with accuracy the rela- 
tions which the Lower Silurian strata of the interior of Kentucky, bear 
to those of the Cincinnati section. 

Maj. Lyon divides the Blue limestone series of Kentucky into three 
members, viz., the “Cincinnati group,” the “ Blue grass group” and the 
“ Birdseye limestone group” ; of which the aggregate thickness is esti- 
mated to be about 800 feet, nearly equally divided at the top of the 
‘Birdseye limestone.” The lowest member of the Kentucky series 
consists of somewhat thick-bedded and compact limestone strata which 
very generally exhibit the structure of the Birdseye limestone of New 
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York. This formation composes the picturesque cliffs of the Kentucky 
river below Nicholasville, and it is also exposed over a limited area east 
of Lexington. This latter point like Murfreesboro, Tennessee, seems to 
be the summit and centre of the Blue limestone dome, and the only place 
where the broad surface erosion has denuded the lowest group. Unfortu- 
nately the massive Kentucky river limestones are almost entirely 
destitute of fossils, so that up to the present time we lack the data neces- 
sary for determining satisfactorily whether or not we have in Kentucky 
the equivalent of the Birdseye of New York. The “ Blue grass group” 
of Lyon is made to include those strata which immediately underlie the 
surface in the “Blue grass” region about Lexington. The limestones 
which compose this part of the series are thin bedded, but are more 
compact and contain less earthy matter than most of the rocks exposed 
at Cincinnati. Fossils are exceedingly abundant in these beds; more 
so, indeed, than at Cincinnati; but they are nearly all such as are found 
in the valley of the Ohio, and most of them range to the top of the Cin- 
cinnati group. At Frankfort, Orthis testudinaria, Chaetetes lycoperdon 
(Stenopora petropolitana), Rhynchonella increbescens, Orthis lynz, Orthis 
occidentalis, etc., are found immediately above the top of the, so called, 
Birdseye limestone group. 

Maj. Lyon limits the Cincinnati group to the uppermost beds of the 
Blue limestone series; which in Kentucky are more argillaceous than 
those below. The fossils are, however, the same; and the distinction 
made by Lyon between the “Cincinnati” and the “ Blue grass” beds, 
based mainly on lithological features, is scarcely so real and important 
as to deserve more than local recognition. 

It is somewhat difficult to measure accurately the thickness of the 
strata which in Kentucky overlie the “ Birdseye” limestone, and it is 
possible that Maj. Lyon’s estimate is too low. If, however, his figures 
should prove to be accurate, and it should be ascertained that the inter- 
val between the Kentucky river beds and the Upper Silurian isonly 400 
to 500 feet, we shall hardly find in this interval the equivalents of all our 
800 feet of Lebanon beds, Cincinnati division, and Pt. Pleasant beds, ex- 
posed about Cincinnati. One of two things is, therefore, probably true in 
this connection, viz. ; either Lyon’s “ Blue grass” and “ Cincinnati” beds 
are more than 400 feet thick, and represent all of the Cineinnati series—in 
which case the “ Birdseye limestone” of the Kentucky river would be 
the equivalent of strata buried beneath the Ohio—or the “ Kentucky 
river marble” is a local lithological phase of the lower beds of the Cin- 
cinnati section. Fossils will alone enable us to decide this question, and 
as yet we have found none in the valley of the Kentucky which throw 
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any light upon it. The Pt. Pleasant beds which form the base of the 
Ohio river section are considerably massive and somewhat resemble those 
exposed at Frankfort, but their fossils are not essentially different from 
those of the overlying strata; so that it is certain that down to the 
lowest layers exposed in the Ohio valley the Cincinnati group is essen- 
tially one formation. 

It has been shown on preceding pages that the fauna of the Cincinnati 
group is composed of a mingling of Chazy, Black river, Trenton, Utica 
and Hudson fossils, and that these are so blended as to make it impossible 
to draw, on paleontological grounds, any line of separation in the group. 
The facts cited will probably be accepted as proof that the Cincinnati 
group represents at least a portion of the Trenton series of New York as 
well as the Hudson and Utica shales. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that the view we now have of the base of the Blue limestone series 
is very imperfect, and it is possible—though in my judgment not 
probable—that we may yet discover below all the beds exposed in the 
valley of the Ohio, strata which represent the Lower Trenton, with equiv- 
alents of one or all of the underlying limestones, the Birdseye, Black 
river and Chazy. 


Fossils of the Cincinnati Group. 
Prants. Figs. 1, 2. 


Fig. 1. Buthotrephis gracilis, Hall. 
“2. B. succulosus, Hall. 


The fossils of the Cincinnati group are in some localities and strata so 
abundant as to make up a large part of the mass. They are often very 
beautifully preserved, and form a long list of genera and species, many 
of which will be found figured and described in the report of Mr. F. B. 
Meek which forms part of this volume. For the benefit of those who 
have not access to books on paleontology I also give herewith figures of 
some of the most common yet characteristic fossils of the Cincinnati 
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group; such as will be probably included in any collection made in the 
Blue limestone area, and yet such as could not be identified from any 
figures and descriptions given elsewhere in this report.* 

Fossils of the Cincinnati Group. 


Corats. Figs. 3, 4, 5. 





Figs. 3, 4. Stenopora fibrosa, Goldfus. 
“5. S. petropolitana, Pander. 


In Mr. Meek’s contribution to this volume many species of fossils from 
the Cincinnati group will be found described for the first time. For this 
fine array of new and beautiful material we are largely indebted to some 
of the citizens of Cincinnati who have made the fossils of the Blue lime- 
stone objects of special study for many years, and have formed collections 
which, in the number of species they contain, and their beauty of pres- 
ervation, are probably unequalled among all the other collections of 
paleozoic fossils which exist in the world. These have, with great 
liberality, been not only thrown open to our inspection, but all their rich 
stores have been placed at our disposal for study and description. To 
Mr. C. B. Dyer, Mr. U. P. James and Mr. 8. A. Miller we are under 
special obligations for favors of this kind. 





® For the woodcuts which illustrate this chapter I am indebted to the courtesy of 
Mr. E. Billings and Prof. J. D. Dana, who, when it was found impossible to procure 
good original figures, have kindly permitted me the use of some of the cuts which 
illustrate the “ Manual of Geology ” and the “ Report on the Paleontology of Canada.” 
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Fossils of the Cincinnati Group. 


Bracutorops. Figs. 6-11. 


6. T. 
8. 9 
10. 11. 


Fig. 6.  Orthis pectinella, Conrad. 
“ 7. 0. testudinaria, Dalman. 
“8 Rhynchonella increbescens, Hall. 
“9. Leptaena sericea, Sowerby. 
“10.  Strophomena filitexta, Hall. 
“11. Lingula quadrata, Eichwald. 


It will be seen by reviewing the fauna of the Cincinnati group, that 
all the lower orders of animal life were represented in the sea from which 
these limestones were precipitated, and that this sea was teeming with 
members of all the great invertebrate groups, crustaceans, mollusks, 
radiates and protozoans. Not a particle of any vertebrate organism has, 
however, as yet been found in these strata, and we may be quite sure, 
from the fidelity with which the remains of millions of delicate invert- 
ebrates have been preserved, that if any fishes had inhabited the old 
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Silurian ocean we should have found abundant evidence of the fact. 
We must, therefore, conclude that all the fauna of the Cincinnati group 
belongs to an age in which no vertebrate animals existed on the globe; 
when gigantic cuttle fishes—of which the Orthocerata were internal shells 
—were the monarchs of the animal kingdom in virtue of their power 
and prowess; and the trilobites were the most highly organized and 
stood at the summit of the scale of being. Few members of the protozoa 
have been found about Cincinnati, but the southern extension of the 
strata exposed in the valley of the Ohio have yielded, in Kentucky, some 
large and remarkable fossil sponges (Brachiospongia) and numerous 
Foraminifera (Receptaculites). 


Fossils of the Cincinnati Group. 


Concuirers. Figs. 12-14. 
12. . 13. 





Fig. 12. Modiolopsis modiolaris, Conrad. 
“13. Ambonychia radiata, Hall. 
“ 14. Orthonota parallela, Hall. 
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The most interesting of the fossils of the Cincinnati group are trilo- 
bites and of one species, (Asaphus megistos) fragments are exceedingly 
abundant, and such as indicate a gigantic size. No perfect specimen of 
the largest dimensions has been procured, but very considerable portions 
of heads and bodies have been found which must have belonged to 
individuals nearly two feet in length. Extensive surfaces of the lime- 
stone layers are sometimes covered with fragments of the shells of these 
crustaceans, and the broken and dismembered condition of these remains 
has been productive of great surprise and disappointment on the part of 
collectors, as a thousand pieces may be obtained before an entire indi- 
vidual is met with. This is probably due to the fact that, like its living 
analogue, the horse-shoe crab, the trilobite cast its shell at frequent 
intervals during its most rapid growth, so that a single individual in all 
its life, may have contributed hundreds and even thousands of fragments 
to these accumulations of eruviae which covered the sea bottom. 


Fossils of the Cincinnati Group. 


Gasrerorops. Figs. 15-17. 
15. 16. 17. 





Fig. 15. Murchisonia bicincta, Hall. 
“ 16. Bellerophon bilobatus, Sowerby. 
“ 17. Pleurotomaria Americana, Billings. 


A complete list of the fossils of the Cincinnati group found in Ohio 
will be given in the Paleontological report of Mr. Meek. 
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Fossils of the Cincinnati Group. 


Crustacea. Figs. 18-22. 
18. 19. 20. 21. 





Fig. 18. Triarthrus Beckii, Green. 
“19 Calymene senaria, Conrad. 
“ 20. Asaphus gigas, DeKay. 
“ 21. Trinucleus concentricus, Eaton. 
“ 22. Leperditia fabulites, Conrad. 


MEDINA AND CLINTON GROUPS. 


In southwestern Ohio, about Dayton, Yellow Springs, &c., the rocks of 
the Cincinnati group are overlaid by a few feet—10 to 20—of red, blue 
and mottled calcareous clay or shale—sometimes a yellow indurated 
marl—upon which the Clinton limestone rests. These strata contain no 
fossils, so that it is impossible to say whether they represent portions of 
the Clinton or of the Medina group; but the Clinton shales of New 
York and Pennsylvania, if they have followed the law which has con- 
trolled the deposition of all the other mechanical sediments of the series, 
should have disappeared before reaching a point so far west ; whereas the 
Medina sandstone, being much coarser, should have a greater westward 
extension. Hence it seems to me probable that these mottled clays or 
marls, interposed between the Clinton and Cincinnati limestones, repre- 
sent the Medina of New York. 

In the northern part of the state, about Toledo, and at the mouth of 
the Vermillion, wells bored for oil have reached red shales and sand- 
stones, holding the precise position, and corresponding better in thick- 
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ness, texture and color with the Medina sandstone of New York than do 
the strata we have doubtfully referred to the Medina in south-western 
Ohio. In the Vermillion well, the red stratum underlying the Clinton 
was found to be thicker and more sandy than at Toledo and Waterville ; 


showing that,—following the general law,—this formation becomes 


thicker and coarser toward the north-east. 

In my notes on the State House well at Columbus I have referred to 
the red shales passed through at the horizon of the Medina. From what 
we learn by the register and borings of the well we may infer that the 
Medina in the central part of the state is thicker than near Cincinnati, 
but less red and less sandy than on the Lake shore. 

The Clinton group has now been fully identified, and, thanks to the 
efforts of Prof. Orton, accurately defined in Ohio. The first intimation 
received of its presence among the rocks of the Mississippi valley was 
given by Prof. Hall, in the notes on his journey of 1841, when his atten- 
tion was called by Prof. Locke to the strata immediately overlying the 
Blue limestone series at Madison, Ind. ; strata which he suggested might 
represent the Clinton of New York. No Clinton fossils were obtained, 
however, by Prof. Hall, and ‘no real proof of the presence ot this forma- 
tion in Ohio was gathered previous to the organization of the present 
Geological Corps. Almost immediately, after beginning his survey of 
the south-western part of the state, Prof. Orton obtained positive evidence 
that the Clinton forms the basal portion of the “Cliff limestone” of 
Dr. Locke. He has since traced it throughout all its long line of outcrop 
and studied its structure with very interesting results; some of which 
have been alluded to. If,as has been suggested on a preceding page, the 
red and mottled clays which rest immediately on the Cincinnati group, 
form the westward extension of the Medina, then our chief representa- 
tive of the Clinton group, is a cream colored, sometimes salmon colored 
limestone, from 10 to 50 feet in thickness, which lies between the Niagara 
and the Medina. The outcrop of this limestone follows a tortuous line 
from the Ohio in Adams county around the Lower Silurian area, to the 
Indiana line in Preble ; and several of the islands formed by erosion in 
the apex of the Blue limestone triangle near Dayton are capped by this 
rock. . 

In the description given of the structure of the Cincinnati axis I have 
alluded to the interesting discovery made by Prof. Orton, that in Adams 
and Highland counties the Clinton contains a bed of conglomerate com- 
posed of rolled pebbles apparently of the underlying Cincinnati group; 
with beach-worn Clinton and Cincinnati fossils. This seems to prove 
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that before the deposition of the Clinton, the Cincinnati rocks were con- 
solidated and elevated above the sea level. 

Prof. Orton has also found in Adams county a thin sheet of iron ore 
which undoubtedly represents the “fossil ore” which runs through all 
the northern and eastern outcrops of the Clinton group. 

The fossils of the Clinton are quite numerous and a number of those 
collected by Prof. Orton are new to science. They will be found more 
fully described in his report and that of Mr. Meek. In New York the 
most conspicuous fossil of this group is Pentamerus oblongus, of which a 
figure is given below. This is a widely disseminated fossil, as it is found 
on both sides of the Atlantic and in various parts of our own country. 
In southern Ohio, it occurs in the overlying beds of the Niagara, and at 
Yellow Springs is found of greater size and more perfectly preserved than 
in any other locality known. 


Fossils of the Clinton Group. 
Figs. 23-27. 
23. 24. 25. 


26. 
Fig. 23. Fenestella prisca, Lonsdale. 
“24. Atrypa reticularis, Linnaeus. 
“ 25. Pentamerus oblongus, Sowerby. 


“ 26. Illenus Barriensis, Murchison. 
“27. Cyclonema cancellata, Hall. 


27. 





NIAGARA GROUP. 


This is a wide-spread formation, and one that marks an interval of 
general marine conditions over a large part of the valley of the Missis- 
sippi. It underlies all the geological series exposed in Ohio, except 
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within the limited area already described, where the older rocks come to 
the surface. Around this area it forms a belt of outcrop, parallel with 
that of the Clinton, but broader, as the formation is thicker. The 
Niagara limestone also forms the crown of the Cincinnati anticlinal from 
Dayton to the Lake, with the exception of a narrow space north of Belle- 
fontaine where the next succeeding formation stretches over the arch. In 
the counties of Hardin, Hancock, Wood, Wyandot, Seneca, Sandusky and 
Ottawa, the Niagara comes to the surface in an irregular belt which near 
the Lake becomes double ; showing a double fold in the Cincinnati arch. 

In the northern part of the state the best exposures of the Niagara are 
at Genoa, Elmore and Washington, on the Lake Shore railroad, where it 
is extensively quarried and burned for lime. In all this region only the 
upper part of the Niagara is seen, the equivalent of the Guelph limestone 
of Canada, formerly and erroneously considered a part of the Salina 
group. This portion of the formation is a rough, cellular, cream-colored 
magnesian limestone, sometimes mistaken for sandstone, yet being 
nearly a typical dolomite in composition, and producing, when calcined, 
excellent quicklime. The cells and cavities which are so characteristic 
of this rock are usually produced through the removal, by solution, of 
the shells, of which it once contained great numbers; hence all its fossils 
are represented by casts only. 

Among the fossils of the Niagara group, which occur most abundantly 
:n Northern Ohio, may be mentioned Megalomus Canadensis, Tremanotus 
alpheus, Pleurotomaria solarioides, Murchisonia macrospira, Trimerella Ohio- 
ensis, Pentamerus occidentalis, Cypricardites? quadrilatera, Favosites Niag- 
arensis, Obolus Conradt, etc. 

In the southwestern portion of the state, the Niagara group is cut 
through, not only over the Blue limestone area, but by the erosion of 
many of the valleys which lead into it; so that good sections of the 
formation are afforded at many points. Of these the best are near 
Hillsboro in Highland county, and one of the most complete, furnished 
me by Prof. Orton, is given below, as an illustration of the structure of 
the Niagara group in this portion of the state. 


Section of Niagara rocks at Hillsboro. 


; FEET. 
1. Hillsboro sandstone.......... ... zusenenerssenesnne uno ansnunnennonsesuanansnennnesnnennunonannesnnnsenene GO 
2. Cedarville, or Pentamerus limestone ..........a ss ssnorsonnenanoneneonnenennannen nee 20 
3. Upper, or Springfield Cliff.......... z.ucsoonoseoonnsenmnemnonenenumonnnnnnann ese enssce ann 40 
4. Lower, or West Union Cliff.....esescnonnasesoennonennoennenneosusbennenonnannrsnenunnn nn ne 40 
5. Niagara shales...... ...... 0000200 seoneonnonn cos nennen ses sececssesssssesnse coe seasesescssrensses une OU 
6. Dayton limestone.........ussssenesssnsmenensmenonsenuunnn anssnssenenenmenssnnn an onssnensussnunssnenunnnee  Ö 
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ted description of the strata which form the preceding 
ease ia refzrred to th> report of Prof. Orton which forms 
# Report of Progress for 1870. 





Fasnils of the N 
2 


izgara Group. 





Megalomus Canadensis, Wall. 
Homalonotus delphinocephalus, Green. 
Strophomena rhomboidalis, Wahlenberg. 
Halysites catenulatus, Linneus. 








The fossils of the Niagara in southwestern Ohio are exceedingly num- 
erous, and some of them of peculiar interest. Most of the species 
collected on the Survey, are such as have been before obtained from the 
Niugara group, in New York, Canada, or the north-western states. 
Quite a number of species, have, however, proved new to science, and 
these will be found described in the report of Mr. Meek. The upper 
limestone of the Hillsboro section is evidently the equivalent of that 
exposed at Genoa, Elmore, &c., and, like that, represents the Guelph 
division of the Niagara. It contains ncarly the same fossils at Hillsboro 
as at Genoa, but Pentamerus oblongus is much more abundant here than 
at the north; as in some localities about Hillsboro, it makes up the 
larger part of the mass of limestone which contains it. The following 
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ist includes the most characteristic fossils obtained from the southern 
exposures of the Niagara: 


Farosites Niagarensis, Hall. Atrypa reticularis, Linn. 
Halusites catenulatus, Linn. Strophomena rhomboidalis, Wahl. 
Caryocrinus ornatus, Say. Pleurotomaria Haleif Hall. 
Eucalyptocrinus cornutus, Hall. Murchisonia macrospira, Billings. 
Holoeystites cylindricus, Hall. M. Laphami, Hall. 
Gomphocystites glans, Hall. Platyceras Niagarense, Hall. 
Trimerella Ohioensis, Meek. Megalomus Canadensis, Hall. 

T. grandis, Billings. Trochuceras Desplainense, McC. 
Obolus Conradi, Hall. Orthoceras abnorme, Hall. 
Pentamerus oblongus, Sow. Calymene Niagarensis, Hall. 


The economic value of the Niagara is perhaps greater than that of any 
other Ohio limestone group. In southwestern Ohio the lowest stratum 
of the Niagara is, over quite a large area, a sheet of homogeneous, light 
blue limestone, which, —known as the Dayton stone,—is one of the 
best and most highly esteemed building stones in the state. 

The middle and upper beds of the Niagara, though rarely furnishing 
a desirable stone for architectural purposes, supply a larger amount of 
the quicklime used in the state than is derived from any other source. 
The lime obtained from the Niagara limestone at Yellow Springs and 
Springfield, has nearly excluded all other kinds from the Cincinnati 
market, and the preference given to this lime— which causes it to be 
brought a distance of many miles to a city surrounded by hills composed 
of limestone—illustrates well the fallacy of the common judgment, 
according to which the value of a quicklime is accurately measured by 
the quantity of carbonate of lime contained in the stone from which it 
is made. For example: the Blue limestone at Cincinnati contains from 
90 to 92 per cent. of carbonate of lime, while the Springfield stone con- 
tains nearly as much magnesia as lime. 

The following analyses show the composition of the limestone burned 

for quicklime, at Yellow Springs (1), Hillsboro (2), and Springfield (3). 


Carbonate of lime... 
Carbonate of magnesia... esc sescceescescenec ene #00 ceenecanessoseeesees 
Silicates of lime and magnesia. 

BHC ........- Pevevencs 

Alumina and iron. 


Total ... ..cccecccecccessecssaceccssccscorssccccesscsse tees sansaesnennen 
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In the northern part of the state the lime made from the Niagara at 
Genoa, Fostoria, &c., has a reputation not inferior to that from Spring- 
field. Two analyses, given below, from Fostoria (1) and Carey (2), will 
show that the upper beds of the Niagara have nearly the same compo- 
sition, at localities remote from each other : 


Carbonate of Lime ...... zu... cossceses cocscccee ne nennen etecccccs sovcecees escscvccs cocees 
Carbonate of Magnesia. ......... secseses ann ccsscesce secsecsce onnunn cocees cas senscnee ssnnns 
Silica .......02 ceccacceccee covcccces caccce sucess cocecsccecscescccess accces an nann covcesses succceeee cue 


BOHOHCHHHRAECCHE CHE SHHETH SCOHHCSHEHES SCEHHOHLESH CHHFERESS CODOHTOHSTS COO HE TEC FIRE HEHE 





It will be interesting to note in this connection the variation in the 
quantity of lime and magnesia contained in the different limestones of 
the Silurian series. As has been mentioned, the limestones of the Cin- 
cinnati group contain from 90 to 92 per cent. of carbonate of lime, and 
only about 1 per cent. of carbonate of magnesia. The Clinton, in its 
different layers and localities, varies considerably in composition ; the 
carbonate of lime ranging from 84 to 95 per cent., the carbonate of mag- 
nesia from 3 to 13. The Dayton stone—base of the Niagara—is a very 
pure limestone, containing, according to Dr. Locke, about 92% per cent. of 
carbonate of lime and 1 per cent. of carbonate of magnesia. The middle 
and upper layers of the Niagara are almost always what may be called 
typical dolomites ; containing over 40 per cent. of carbonate of magnesia 
and a little over 50 per cent. of carbonate of lime. The prevailing com- 
position of the Waterlime is almost identical with that of the Niagara, 
i. e. it contains nearly as much magnesia as-lime. Few analyses of the 
Corniferous (Devonian) have yet been made, but these indicate a much 
smaller amount of magnesia; probably not exceeding from 20 to 25 per 
cent. 


SALINA GROUP. 


This formation has received the name it bears on account of the large 
quantity of salt it contains, either in solution or as rock salt. The salt 
wells of Salina, N. Y., and those of Goderich, Canada, all draw their 
brine from strata of this age; and at Goderich a thick stratum of rock 
salt was penetrated in boring. 

In a preceding chapter I have given my reasons for believing that 
during the Salina period—as subsequently in the Triassic—the pre_ 
existent sea was shallowed and partially withdrawn from the land so as 
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to leave large basins where the salt water was gradually evaporated and 
its solid contents precipitated to form peculiar sediments on the bottom ; 
in certain localities clay strongly impregnated with salts, in others, 
sheets of rock salt and of the mineral so constantly associated with it in 
sea water, gypsum. | 

In Ohio, the only representatives of the Salina group are certain 
earthy and gypsiferous limestones found lying between the Waterlime 
and the Niagara on the Lake shore, chiefly in Ottawa County. These 
strata hold precisely the geological position of the Onondaga Salt group 
of New York, but the formation is much thinner in Ohio and more uni- 
form in color and mineral character. Going south from the Lake shore, 
the interval between the Niagara and Waterlime rapidly diminishes, 
until, in the central part of the state they are in absolute contact; the 
Salina being last seen at Moore’s Mill, in Sandusky county, where it is 
represented by about 1 foot of soft, bluish, shaly limestone. There is 
little doubt, therefore, that we have in this section of the state, the edge 
of the great sheet of Salina rocks which in central and western New 
York have a thickness of nearly 1000 feet; and that the Cincinnati azts 
here formed the western margin of the basin in which they were deposited. 

The best exposures of the Salina in Ohio are found on the peninsula 
north of Sandusky Bay and on Put-in-Bay island. At South point on 
this island the Waterlime group is underlaid by an impure, massive 
limestone of which a thickness of about 10 feet is exposed above the 
level of the Lake. This stratum is blue when freshly broken, but 
weathers to a chocolate color by the oxidation of its iron. It exfoliates 
in such a way as to give the appearance of a concretionary structure. 
This is due, however, to the decomposition of the rock which takes place 
in the joints as well as on the external surface. No fossils have been 
detected in the limestone at this locality. Its composition, according to 
the analysis of Dr. H. Endemann, is as follows: 





Carbonate Of lime......... .....ccc.ccecee ccccce aan cocucecceccecsvce conse sccece ces sevsecceces 31.536 
Carbonate Of magmesia...........cccccssccssecscescorsecncens sosescees cee covsecees sevcnece 27.760 
Silica...... 000000 coc ccecccces covscccce cocccce coccccces coceeesee cecces seecssase peesecces san anesenes 29.450 
Alumina and oxide of iron... 1.2.2... ccc cce ceccsces ces caccecoe cevccceces asconeccecsses ons 9.250 

Total............ 000 000000000 cevccccce succes vecces cus ces cccececececncccesccescses cocseeces 97.966 


In the bottom of the Lake, near the locality mentioned, a stratum of 
gypsum is exposed, as it is often drawn up on the anchors of vessels, 
On the opposite shore of the peninsula, the cliffs at Ottawa point show 
the Salina below the Waterlime, precisely as on Put-in-Bay island. On 
jhe south side of the peninsula, the formation is more deeply penetrated 
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and at the “ Plaster beds” has been extensively quarried for the gypsum 
it contains. The section exposed at this point is as follows: 


FEET. 
1. Drift clay...... css. bee eee ces cen san snnnnanns ssnnnnann see san eases ounsen sen sesces sess 10—15 
2. White crystallized gypsum. ............00.sccscccne occas snccescsee coeeese cece nennen coe 0— 
3. Bhaly limestone ..........0.c00 senane nonanunnn sunonunun annnan non snnnnemunn cos ann sceses ann nen 1 
4. Enowygypsum ......... 000 cccoee cnccnsee cee snumsnnsnnnsnsnummnonnnn sunasummunn sonen nnnmmunenne - 4 
5. Shaly limestone.............ccc00 crssscess onnnnnnen snannsnen sonnnonsn nununn sunsonann senses - 13 
6. Knowy gypsum, to the bottom of the quarry.......... cscs annenonen onnonnene 6 


The surfaco of the upper gypsum bed is here deeply eroded ; the in- 
equalities being filled in with Driftclay. Insome instances the stratum 
of gypsum is quite cut through so that in section it seems to form masses 
surrounded by the clay. All this irregularity is, however, the result of 
surface crosion, and the upper gypsum bed was once, like the lower ones, 
a uniform stratum 5 feet or more in thickness. 

From the section given above it will be seen that the gypsum in this 
locality is accurately stratified and lies in regular beds, separated by 
thin layers of limestone. There are here no examples of the accumu- 
lation of gypsum in large concretionary masses, such as are reported to 
occur in the Onondaga Salt group of New York; and all the features of 
the deposit indicate—and may be said to prove—that the gypsum was 
precipitated in continuous shects, and has not resulted from any change 
produced in carbonate of lime by acid waters, as claimed, I suspect with- 
out good reason, for the gypsum of New York. Small concretions of 
gypsum are common enough in the Salina strata at the old plaster beds 
near the locality which has been described, but these are entirely isolated 
and are undoubtedly concretionary in character; i. c. they have been 
formed by the withdrawal of the gypsum from its dissemination in the 
surrounding earthy limestone, and its concentration around a common 
centre of attraction. A similar process, operating on a larger scale, 
would produce the large, isolated masses of gyp3um found in New York ; 
and such, in my judgment, is the true theory of their origin. Ican at 
least say in regard to all the great deposits of gypsum which have come 
under my observation that the evidence is conclusive to my mind that 
they are wide spread sheets of sulphate of lime precipitated from solution 
in sea water, and are not the result of any local action of acid springs. 
The Triassic gypsums of the far west, those of the Carboniferous series 
in Arizona and Michigan, and those of the Salina in Ohio, are certainly 
of this character. 

The circumstances under which the Salina rocks were deposited would 
scem to have been very unfavorable to animal or plant life; and as a 
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consequence these strata are peculiarly barren of fossils. Up to the 
present time they have yielded not a trace of organic remains in Ohio. 


WATERLIME GROUP. 


In the state of New York the Salina is overlaid by a scries of strata 
which have been united under the name of the Lower Helderberg group. 
These, in ascending order, are, the “ Waterlime,” the “ Lower Pentam- 
erus limestone,” the “ Delthyris shaly limestone,” the “ Encrinal lime- 
stone ” and the “‘ Upper Pentamerus limestone; ” the latter forming the 
summit of the Silurian system. In the Helderberg mountains these 
strata contain a large number of fossils, some of which are peculiar to 
each stratum, and serve for its identification wherever found. In Ohio 
we have as yet failed to recognize any other member of this important 
series of rocks than the lowest—the Waterlime—and the identification 
of this formation was accomplished only after the organization of the 
present Geological Corps. 

In the Helderberg mountains, the Lower Devonian rocks exist in great 
force, and to distinguish these from the Upper Silurian strata to which 
I have referred, the New York geologists called one group the Lower, and 
the other the Upper Helderberg. Since these groups belong to different 
geological systems and the names applied to them render it difficult to 
distinguish them as clearly as is desirable, I have taken the liberty to 
limit the name Helderberg to the Upper Silurian strata ; designating the 
“Upper Helderberg’”’ limestones as the Corniferous group, inasmuch 
as they are only locally distinguishable from the Corniferous limestone, 
are the product of one life period and of one epoch in the round of 
physical changes which took place in the Devonian age. Of the Helder- 
berg strata, the Waterlime is by far the most wide-spread and important, 
and it is even doubtful whether any other member of the formation 
extends westward beyond the limits of the state of New York. In the 
vicinity of Buffalo, the Waterlime is distinctly recognizable, but is 
apparently the only representative of the group. It here has the char- 
acter of an argillaceous limestone extensively used for the manufacture 
of hydraulic lime. The thickness of the Waterlime at Buffalo is appar- 
ently as great as in Schoharie county, and being a limestone it might be 
expected to extend farther westward, but it had not been recognized 
beyond the limits of New York previous to 1869. At that time in 
making an examination of the islands in Lake Erie, I discovered that 
while the castern islands, (Kelley’s and Middle Island), and Marble 
Head—the extremity of the peninsula—were composed of the Cornif- 
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erous limestone, containing an abundance of the characteristic fossils of 
that formation, the more westerly islands and the western portion of the 
peninsula were formed of several strata of limestone very unlike the 
Corniferous, and‘almost destitute of fossils. Of this series of beds the 
most conspicuous member is a peculiar gray brecciated limestone which 
forms all the islands west of those I have mentioned. This limestone is 
in most localities entirely without fossils, and it was a long time before 
any satisfactory evidence of its age could be obtained. It was found, 
however, at certain points to contain great numbers of minute bivalve 
crustacea, which resembled Leperditia alta; a characteristic fossil of the 
Waterlime in New York. This led to a careful search for further proof 
of the age of the rock which contained it, and this search resulted in the 
discovery of Spirifer plicatus ; subsequently of Avicula rugosa, finally of 
Eurypterus remipes ; the latter found in considerable numbers at Peach- 
point opposite Gibraltar. 

The section of the Waterlime strata exposed on Put-in-Bay island is 
as follows : 


FEET. 
1. Gray, often brecciated, massive limestone. ...............cccccsccse conssoses nenne 40 
2. Thin-bedded, cream-colored limestone. ...........c.cssscccecsccsscvscenss covsesees 3—7 
3. Coarse, brown, brecciated limestone similar to No. 1........u... cossesees au 10 
4. Blue or gray flaggy Waterlime......... ......00. csscescce cossee cesees sunonsann ansanunne 12 
5. Blue, earthy limestone of the Salina group, to the Lake................... ... ‚10 


It is not easy to determine what is the entire thickness of this forma- 
tion on the islands, as its junction with the Corniferous is nowhere seen. 
I am led to believe, however, that it is about 100 feet. 


Fossils of the Waterlime. 
Figs. 32 and 33. 





Fig. 32. Eurypterus remipes, DeKay. 
«33. Leperditia alta, Conrad. 
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Since our first identification of the Waterlime, we have traced it over a 
very large area within this state and have learned to recognize it almost at 
a glance by its prevailing lithological characters. We have also obtained 
its characteristic fossils from hundreds of localities. The result of our 
investigations has been to show that the Waterlime—judged by the area 
it occupies with its outcrops—is, in Ohio, the most important of all the 
Silurian strata. It underlies a broad belt of country on either side of 
the Cincinnati axis, from the Lake shore to Hardin county. There the 
two belts coalesce and the Waterlime stretches entirely over the arch, 
forming the surface rocks for nearly a hundred miles east and west. 
Further south the margin of the Waterlime sweeps around the Blue 
limestone area, exterior to and parallel with that of the Niagara. 

South of the National road and east of the anticlinal axis, the Water- 
lime forms a constantly narrowing belt which passes through the 
counties of Madison, Fayette, Highland and Adams, to the Ohio. In 
parts of Highland and Adams, it forms a feather edge on the flanks of 
the Cincinnati arch; beyond which the Huron shale rests directly on 
the Niagara. This shows that the sea in which the Waterlime was deposited 
reached but part way up the slope of the old Silurian island. 

The best exposures of the Waterlime in the northern part of the state, 
are on the islands of Lake Erie, but it is visible at a great number of 
localities south of the Lake shore, as at Fremont, Lima, Ottawa, Kenton, 
&e.; in all of which places it is extensively burned for quicklime. 

In the southern part of the state the Waterlime is perhaps best shown 
near Greenfield, in the north east corner of Highland connty. Here itis 
nearly 100 feet thick, but rapidly runs out westward. Most of the form- 
ation at Greenfield consists of brown or gray, somewhat earthy limestone, 
which forms a great number of relatively thin layers, much used for 
flagging. The only fossils found here are Leperditia, but south of Green- 
field, on Buckskin creek, and north, on Sugar creek, the upper portion 
of the formation is highly fossiliferous, and contains several species 
which are apparently new. 

In northern Ohio, where the Waterlime is very massive, it is remark- 
ably cavernous ; more so, indeed, than any limestone in the series. This 
is doubtless due to the fact that it is more soluble in atmospheric water 
than the associated limestones, as in the same vicinity, where the Cor- 
niferous is a close, solid and impervious rock, and the Niagara, though 
cellular, contains no large cavities, the Waterlime is honey-combed by 
caves and subterranean water-courses. This is well shown on Put-in- 
Bay island, where a number of caves are known to exist at the present 
time, and the places of many others are marked by peculiar sink-holes 
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or basin-like depressions of the surface formed by the falling in of the 
roofs. Castalia springs, in Erie county, apparently form the outlet of 
one of the subterranean rivers which traverse the Waterlime. 

The economic.value of the Waterlime depends mainly upon its adap- 
tation to the manufacture of quicklime and hydraulic cement. In some 
localities it supplies a good building stone, but, for this purpose, it is, 
generally, much inferior to the Corniferous limestone. It is largely used 
for the manufacture of lime, and in a great number of localities furnishes 
that whicl: is of excellent quality. The Fremont lime may be considered 
as typical of that produced from the Waterlime. As might be inferred 
from the composition of the rock it is very similar to that made from the 
Niagara; it slacks less rapidly than the Corniferous lime, and works a 
little more slowly, but forms a mortarof snowy whiteness and that which 
is especially adapted to outside work, as the large amount of magnesia it 
contains seems to impart to it hydraulic properties, while yet the quan- 
tities of silica and alumina it contains are small. 

Certain strata of the Waterlime formation are much better adapted to 
the manufacture of lime than others, and these are the massive, some- 
what brecciated beds which have been referred to in the notes given on 
the Waterlime of Put-in-Bay island. Some of the flaggy layers which 
underlie these and contain a larger amount of carthy matter, slack 
imperfectly when burned, but make excellent hydrauliccement. Unfort- 
unatcly only part of these layers have this property, and the difficulty 
of separating the hydraulic limestone from that which is interstratified 
with it, and has no value, has hitherto rendered the efforts to manu- 
facture cement from this formation, but partially successful. 

The different strata of the Waterlime group vary considerably in 
chemical composition, but are all highly magnesian. I give below four 
analyses—the strata being numbered in descending order—of the massive 
beds, and four of the flaggy layers, from the Waterlime of Put-in-Bay 
island: 


Analyses of the massive beds of the Waterlime group, Put-in-Bay Island, made 
by Prof E. W. Root. 











Carbonate of Lime............ccescsee coscecsse san nonunnnnn annannunn sansonnen 
Carbonate of magmesia...... seesenene ononunonenon socces concecees annenannn 






Alumina and oxide of iroOn........ sersurnen snnnnonnenanunene ces ccccesecs 

Insoluble residue ............ cscccccce ccccse covece con soccccves avevcesccccess r 

Loss by igmition,..........0.ssesse sess cesescees nnnunn sesensene aussen sauren see 1.81 
Total. .....0000 200 00sn0n0n0 coerce conccscccccencces cocces ano an ann sn nanann 98.18 
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Analyses of hydraulic layers of Waterlime from South point, Put-in-Bay, by 
Dr. H. Endemann. 


— 


5. 6. T. 8. 
Carbonate of lime.........sersesesssnssonnoan ons snanensonsunssesesssenosenenunsnene] 81.48] 49.111 51 28) 42.95 

















Carbonate of magnesia.........ccsccsccsceccessccesccesccccscescesseeers 40.24) 36.87} 30 65; 39.79 
Silica ........scccee. Leeceececcccccescescccescosscacccecscccceesensseces eesecees 3.85} 10.051 7.801 13.30 
Alumina and iron.......cccccccccccccccscccccccesscccccccsesccvcscccscscess 3.85) 3.65) 2.7 3.55 

Total... ...scccecccceececes Ls see peescccccceccecccesscacveccscscsscecess 99.37| 99.68) 101.48} 99.59 


Analyses of the limestone used for the manufacture of lime at Fremont ; by Dr. 
H. Endemann. 





1. 2. 3. 
Carbonate of lime........ccccscccccccccccsccccecccccecsesscccssccccccsoncccscnccevess 47.45) 54.50) 39.58 
Carbonate of magnesia............ sensesssnosnonssnnununnsnsnnsnonsnnnenunsnnanen 51 18} 45.13) 58.74 
Bia 22. ccc cece cc cccccccccccnccccncccncsececcceccccee secccecescccccvcccccscccsccccsscecss 0.43) 0.22] 0.32 
Alumina and Iron....cccccccccccccscccscccccccccsscccccccsccucceccvescccccecoce ences 0.68; 0.42) 0.46 
Total. ...c..ccccccccccccccccccccccce scene, sersevsecs seccecccecscvecsccccsseccccces m 100.27) 99.10 


In order to correct the popular error that magnesian limestones do not 
afford good quicklime, I add below two analyses of the Sing Sing dolo- 
mite which furnishes the most highly esteemed and highest-priced lime 
used in New York and the cities on the Hudson; the first made by Dr. 
Lewis C. Beck, the second by Charles K. Gracie, E. M. 











1. 2. 
Carbonate of lime......cccccescccccccscce sescosscccccccsccsccsecccusvcccccncccccncccsceesesecs 53.24 54.82 
Carbonate of magnesia.......-eeresnenennensnsnnnnnonnunnnonnennonsunnon ces senses snenceoes 45.89 44.13 
Silica, alumina and irOM..........s.ccccccecssccsscccccsccecscccnesrsesceessescsescesesscoes 0.87 0.65 
Total. .....ccccccccccscccceccccccccccccccccccccscccccccvescccsceccccccencscesseccescsesevess 100.00 99.60 


By reference to the report of Prof. Orton, in our Report of Progress for 
1869, pp. 152 and 153, it will be seen that the Niagara limestone, at 
Springfield, Yellow Springs and Hillsboro—from which the lime is made 
most highly esteemed in Cincinnati—has almost precisely the compo- 
sition of the upper beds of the Waterlime on Put-in-Bay Island. 


CHAPTER V. 
DEVONIAN SYSTEM. 


ORISKANY SANDSTONE. 


The Devonian rocks of Ohio form a circle of deposits, which records 
an invasion of the land by the sea, and presents in its series of strata, a 
history of the successive stages of that invasion; first, the mechanical 
sediment of the Oriskany ; then the Corniferous limestone, the deposit 
of the open ocean; then mixed mechanical and organic materials—the 
Hamilton, Huron and Eric shales,—the mechanical sediments finally 
predominating and indicating a return to land conditions over all the 
eastern portion of the continent. 

As has been mentioned in the sketch given of the structure of the 
Cincinnati anticlinal, the sea of the Devonian age was bounded on the 
south-west by the islands which were formed by the higher portions of 
the axis. On the north, the Canadian highlands were part of a great 
continental area of which the shores were washed by the Corniferous 
sea. On the east, there was land in eastern New York, eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, and doubtless in Virginia; but over all the intermediate space a 
warm sca prevailed; even its northern margin being studded with coral 
reefs and islands, and its shores having a tropical vegetation. 

In Ohio, the submergence which produced the Devonian strata, was 
marked by a deepening of the already existing Upper Silurian sea, 
rather than by the sinking of any considerable land area. We have, 
however, in the Oriskany sandstone, a record of such submergence; 
though all its most conspicuous effects were produced in the states east 
of Ohio. The Oriskany sandstone is in the east, as its name indicates, 
a coarse, mechanical sediment, and it contains a group of fossils peculiar 
to itself. These are chiefly mollusks, and, so far as known, not a frag- 
ment of a vertebrate of any kind has yet been discovered in the forma- 
tion. In later geological periods, shore deposits like this almost always 
contained the remains of land plants, but none have yet been found in 
the Oriskany ; which seems to prove that at least no abundant vegetation 
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covered the shore cut away by the waves. Yet in the succeeding period 
the islands and probably the continents washed by the sea of the Middle 
Devonian sustained a varied and beautiful flora. 

In West Virginia, on the borders of Ohio, the Oriskany sandstone at- 
tained great thickness; and if we could penetrate the overlying strata 
in the centre of our coal basin, we should doubtlessly find this formation 
well represented there; but in the middle and western portions of the 
state where it comes to the surface, it is in many places entirely want- 
ing, and no where attains a thickness of more than 10 feet. We have 
hitherto failed, also, to find any Oriskany fossils in Ohio, and it may 
even be questioned whether the formation can be fully identified here ; 
but at the base of the Devonian series, under the Corniferous limestone, 
—sometimes interstratified with it,—we find, in numerous localities, a 
coarse saccharoidal sandstone which holds the precise position of the 
Oriskany, and incontestably marks the period of its deposition. This 
sandstone may be seen at West Liberty, in Logan county, in Scioto 
township, on the western line of Delaware; on the peninsula west of 
Marble Head in Ottawa; at Sylvania in Lucas; and in many other 
places. In these localities it is from three to ten feet in thickness; 
usually soft and white; and is often capable of being used in the man- 
ufacture of glass. Indeed a considerable quantity of stone was taken 
from this bed, at Sylvania, and transported to Pittsburgh, where it was 
successfully used in glass making. 

By reference to the register of the State House well at Columbus, given 
on a preceding page, it will be seen that at the depth of 276 feet, at the 
base of the Corniferous limestone, a “very gritty rock” was passed 
through ; a thickness of only two feet is assigned to it in the register, 
but it may have been a little thicker. This is unquestionably the same 
stratum which shows itself beneath the Corniferous limestone at so many 
localities where the base of that limestone is exposed; and it is a matter 
of some wonder that it was not found of greater thickness, as we might 
have expected it to increase considerably in force at a locality so far 
south and east of its known outcrops, and in a direction toward the mas- 
sive beds of the Oriskany sandstone which are found in West Virginia. 

In the western part of Delaware County, the base of the Corniferous 
limestone contains many rolled pebbles of the Helderberg limestone, 
forming a calcareous conglomerate, which has been referred to as mark- 
ing a shore line and a break between the Upper Silurian and Devonian 
strata. This conglomerate holds the position of the Oriskany, and is not 
a sandstone simply because there was nothing on this old shore to make 
silicious sand of. It should probably, however, be considered an Oris- 
kany conglomerate. 
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CORNIFEROUS LIMESTONE. 


The members of the former Geological corps divided the rocks which 
underlie the western half of Ohio into two great limestone groups, the 
“ Blue limestone series,”—now known asthe Cincinnati group,—and the 
“Cliff limestone,” which, as more recent investigations have shown, 
includes representatives of the Clinton, Niagara, Waterlime, Corniferous, 
and, locally, of the Hamilton strata. 

This series of limestones have, for the most part, a light brown or 
cream-colored tint; and united, as they are in some localities, in one 
great calcareous mass, with no considerable intervening stratum of dif- 
ferent character, it is not surprising that they should have been grouped 
together under one name. This name was intended to be descriptive of 
the perpendicular escarpments or cliffs formed by a portion of the series 
on the banks of some of the tributaries of the Ohio. From the want of 
an accurate knowledge of paleontology it was impossible, a quarter of a 
century ago, to divide the “Cliff” into its constituent elements; and 
this has been done only since a careful study of its fossils has shown 
that it is made up of several distinct and important limestone forma- 
tions, each of which is characterized by its own fauna. The lower 
members of the ‘ Clift” limestone series,—the Clinton, Niagara and 
Helderberg,—have been described in the preceding chapter, and we now 
come to the consideration of the upp:r portion cf the group; one w.ıich 
has b:en clearly proven not only to r-present a distinct formation, but io 
belong to a different geological age from that of its associated strata, i. e. 
the Devonian. 

The first identification of the Corniferous limestone in Ohio was made 
by Prof. Hall in 1841; and since that time its exposures on the islands 
in Lake Erie, at Sandusky, Delaware and Columbus, have been irequently 
visited by geologists coming from other states, and carefully studied by 
those who reside within our limits. Her», as in New York, the Cornif- 
crous has proved to be peculiarly rich in fossils—many of which are of 
special interest—and its fauna has hence come to b> as well and widely 
known as that of any otner formation in our st.te. Among the first of 
those who contributed to our knowledge of this fauna, was Mr. Joseph 
Sullivant of Columbus. He for many years owned quarries in this rock, 
opened in the vicinity of his plac> of residence, and took much pains to 
preserve all the more interesting fossils met with in working them. It 
is to him that we owe our first intimation of the exis‘ence, in this for- 
mation, of the int:resting grou of fossil fishes which have since made 
it so famous. I have endeavored to commemorate Mr. Sullivant's con- 
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tributions to our knowledge of the fauna of the Corniferous limestone, 
by associating his name with that of a large and remarkable fish 
(Macropetalichthys Sullivanti) of which he discovered the first specimens. 
In later years 1 rge collections of the fossils of the Corniferous limestone 
were made at Delaware by Mr. H. Hortzer; and on tlıc islands of Lake 
Erie and about Sandusky by Dr. A. H. Agard, Mr. L. P. Wheelock and 
myself. These collections now include a great number of species of 
corals, mollusks, crustaceans and fishes; some of which ar» scarcely 
exceeded in interest by those derived from any other formation or locality 
in the world. Many of the most striking of these fossils will be found 
figured and described in the paleontological portion of this report. 

The outcrops of the Corniferous limestone in Ohio form two widely 
eeparated belts, one on eaci: side of the Cincinnati axis. Of these, the 
eastern crosses the centre of the state from the Lake to the Ohio river; 
including in its northern extension Kelly’s Island, the eastern extremity 
of the Peninsula, and the city of Sandusky. Thence it extends south- 
ward, in a belt from ten to tw.lve miles wide, as far as Columbus. Here 
its outcrop begins to narrow; and before the south line of Pickaway 
county is reached, the Corniferous limestone is lost to view. This disap- 
pearance is due to its thinning out on the shore of the old Silurian 
island. It extends further south and east, as we know, for it is discov- 
erable in Kentucky; but in southern Ohio it forms no outcrop, as its 
edze is covered by more recent strata, which reach further up on the side 
of the Cincinnati axis. 

West of the great anticlinal the Corniferous belt crosses the Michigan 
line at Sylvania in Lucas county, thence curves round toward the south- 
west through Henry, Paulding and Van Wert; crossing the Indiana line 
centrally at the western point of contact of the latter counties. The 
Corniferous limestone also forms part of the Devonian island in Logan 
county. The central portion of this island is occupied by the Huron 
shale but most of its area is composed of a broad margin of Corniferous. 

In the northern and middle portions of the state, the Corniferous lime- 
stone shows two well-marked and several less conspicuous subdivisions. 
Of these the uppermost is a blue, thin-beddded limestone, from fifteen to 
twenty feet in thickness, and is the rock quarried at Sandusky and Del- 
aware. This I have usually designated asthe Sandusky limestone. Below 
this we find 2 very light colored limestone which often contains balls and 
masses of chert. It is strikingly different in its mineral character, and 
somewhat different in its fossils from the overlying bed; though a large 
number of species are common to both. This lower subdivision I have 
called the Columbus limestone ; as it is the rock opened in the quarries 
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near that city, and is that which supplied the stone of which the State 
House is constructed. It is often divided into several subordinate layers, 
which differ somewhat among themselves in lithological character and 
fossils, but as a general rule it is mainly a cream-colored and rather soft, 
magnesian limestone, composed almost entirely of the remains of marine 
organisms. On Kelley’s Island and Middle Island in Lake Erie—as at 
the Falls of the Ohio—some of its beds are so largely composed of corals 
that they may be considered as ancient coral reefs. This rock contains 
very little earthy, but considerable organic matter, emits a fetid odor 
when struck with the hammer, and often holds petroleum and asphalt 
in the cells of its corals. These hydrocarbons are doubtless indigenous 
to the rock, and are derived from the soft parts of the animals whose 
remains are so abundant in it. 

In the extreme upper portion of the Sandusky member of the Cornif- 
erous group, several characteristic Hamilton fossils are found in consid- 
erable abundance, such as Spirifer mucronatus, Cyrtia Hamiltonensia, etc. 
There are also found, throughout this portion of the formation, a number 
of species which are common to the Corniferous and Hamilton, such as 
Atrypa reticularis, Atrypa aspera, Strophodonta demissa, and, much more 
rarely, Athyris spiriferoides. From the presence of these fossils, I was for 
a long time led to doubt whether the Sandusky limestone should not be 
considered as a representative of the Hamilton rather than of the Cor- 
niferous group; but on gathering all the fossils of this formation, the 
list was found to include a much larger number of Corniferous than of 
Hamilton species; and all the Hamilton forms which penetrate below 
the surface of the Sandusky limestone are common to the Corniferous and 
the Hamilton. It should also be remarked that all the most conspic- 
uous fossils of the Sandusky limestone are found in the lower members 
of the Corniferous group; and that its fauna is therefore much more 
Corniferous than Hamilton. 

The mingling of the fauna of the Hamilton and Corniferous is appar- 
ently somewhat greater here than in New York; but this is readily 
explained by the fact that here, as in other portions of the western states, 
there were no such striking alternations of condition during the succes- 
sive depositions of strata as are indicated at the cast. An open sea pre- 
vailed through several successive periods at the west, and during these an 
unbroken series of limestone strata was formed, while at the east altern- 
ating shore and off-shore conditions interposed sheets of mechanical 
sediment, and gave more distinctness to the fauna of each formation. 

The most striking fossils of the Corniferous group are fishes, of which 
the list now includes a large number of gencra and specics. These 
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remains are most abundant in the central portion of the Sandusky lime- 
stone, where a stratum is known among the quarry men as the Fish bed ; 
the surface of one or two of the layers being, in some localities, almost 
completely covered with fragments—crania, Jaws, teeth, &c.—of fishes. 
Many of the fossil fishes of the Corniferous will be found figured and 
described in another portion of this report. The most remarkable yet 
discovered are Macropetalichthys and Onychodus. Of these, the first seems 
to have left nothing but the cranium, which was a solid bony box com- 
posed of a number of large polygonal plates, that still remain firmly 
soldered together and give to the head somewhat tne aspect of that of 
the sturgeon. This fish seems to have been, like the sturgeon, too, with- 
out teeth ; as a number of heads that have been found distinctly show 
the under surface, but bear no traces of a dental system. Neither scales 
nor spines have been discovered which could be associated with Macro- 
petalichthys, and we may, therefore, infer that the body was covered 
simply with a tough skin, like most of the Siluroids (catfishes) of the 
present day ; the brain alone having been protected by a bony envelope. 
In the largest individuals of Macropetalichthys the cranium had a length 
of from fifteen to eighteen inches; more commonly, however, the speci- 
mens obtained are from eight to twelve inches in length. The external 
surface of the cranium was covered with beautifully stellate, enameled 
tubercles, like those of Hugh Miller’s Asterolepis. 

Onychodus was apparently a larger fish than Macropetalichthys ; and 
was much better armed for attack and defense. The head in this genus 
was covered bya large number of bony tuberculated plates; which doubt- 
less formed the exterior of a cartilaginous brain-box; but they were so 
imperfectly united that they are almost universally found detached and 
scattered about in the rock. Onychodus was provided with formidable 
jaws, which were sometimes a foot and a half in length, and were set 
with teeth three quarters of an inch long. The mandibles,—under 
jaws,—also embraced between their anterior extremities an arch of bone 
from which sprang a crest of seven hooked or sigmoidally curved conical 
teeth. These were many times larger than those of the jaws, and formed 
a single vertical row, which was apparently employed for piercing, 
much in the manner of the prow of a ram. 

Some of the most common and characteristic of the molluscous fossils 
of the Corniferous group, and such as are not described in other portions 
uf this report, are represented in the woodcuts below; and it is hoped, 
that by the help of these, and such other illustrations of its fossils as are 
now published, the formation will be readily recognized wherever it 1s 


found. 
10 
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Fossils of the Corniferous limestone. 
Figs. 28-31. 
28. 29. 


30. 31. 


Platyceras dumosum, Conrad, 
Pentamerus aratus, Conrad. 
Spirifer raricosta, Conrad. 
Lucina? proaria, Goldfur. 





Strange as it may seem,—since we know that the Corniferous limestone 
is an open sea deposit,—perhaps the most interesting of all its fossils arc 
land plants. These eonsist of floated fragments of trunks and branches 
which belonged to the carliest land vegetation of which we find any 
traces in the valley of the Mississippi. The specimens obtained are a- 
yet not very numerous, but the quarries at Sandusky and Delaware have 
each furnished two well defined species, beside fragments of others which 
are imperfectly preserved, and of which the botanical relationships have 
not yet been determined. Among these plants of the Corniferous lime- 
stone are three or four Tree Ferns, of which two are represented by well 
marked and beautiful specimens, very like some that are now growiny 
upon the earth’s surface. These Ihave named Caulopteris anliqua and 
Caulopteris peregrina. For reasons which have been given in thedeserij- 
tion of the Cincinnati arch, I think we must conclude that these plant~ 
grew upon the neighboring land of the old Silurian islands; and that 
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falling from the shore, or washed down by some ancient river, they 
were floated out to sea, and becoming waterlogged, sank in the calcareous 
sediment which was accumulating at the sea bottom. 

Among the other land plants found in the Corniferous limestone, I 
may mention a single specimen of Lepidodendron, found at Sandusky, 
which is apparently identical with a species (L. Gaspianum) obtained 
rom the Hamilton of New York and the Gaspe formation of Canada. 

The impressions of sea weeds are as common in the Upper Corniferous 
in some places in Ohio, as they are in the Lower Corniferous—or Cauda 
Galli—of New York. The most abundant of these are species of Spiro- 
phyton ; among which may be recognized all the forms figured by 
Vanuxem & Hall. The Columbus limestone being an open-sea sediment, 
contains few traces of sca weeds, but the Sandusky limestone, a shallow 
sea, or off-shore deposit, was their natural repository. 


Fossile of the Corniferoux limestone. 
Figs. 32-36. 


32. 38. 34. 


36. 


35. 

Fig. 32. Spirifer acuminatus, Conrad. 
33. Nucleocrinus Verneuili, Troost. 
34. Strophodonta hemispherica, Hall. 


Spirifer gregarius, Hall. 
Conorardium trigonule, Conrad. 
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The Corniferous limestone is no less important to our people economi- 
cally than interesting scientifically ; as it furnishes some of the best 
lime and building stone used in the state. The chemical composition 
of the different layers of the Corniferous is found to exhibit considerable 
differences; the Sandusky limestone containing much more earthy mat- 
ter than the underlying Columbus limestone. The latter is highly 
crystalline, composed in many instances of the remains of corals and 
shells, and is therefore a very pure organic deposit. Nearly all the lime 
used on the Lake Shore east of Sandusky, and sent thence to the 
interior, is made from the lower members of the Corniferous limestone 
group. This is mostly derived from the quarries on Kelly’s Island and 
at Marble Head, the extremity of the Peninsula. In some localities the 
Corniferous furnishes a building stone not inferior in beauty to any other 
found in the state. It supplies the stone generally used in Columbus, 
and, as has been stated, from this material the State House was built. 
On the Lake shore, where it competes with the sandstone from Berea 
and Amherst, the Corniferous limestone is less extensively used, but 
stone of fine quality, very homogencous in texture and color, and capable 
of supplying blocks of any desired dimensions, is quarried by Messrs. 
Clemons at Marble Head. A still more beautiful variety of the Cornif- 
erous limestone,—a pure cream-colored homogenous rock—is quarried by 
Mr. Clark at Delphos, and, from this locality, is quite extensively dis- 
tributed along the line of the Miami canal. 

The upper member of the Corniferous limestone supplies the hard 
blue stone so much used for architectural purposes at Sandusky and 
Delaware. 

I give below analyses of the lower member of the Corniferous lime- 
stone taken from the quarries of Marble Head and Kelley’s Island: 


Analyses of Corniferous limestone, by Prof. J. L. Cassells. 





PELFPFPPFEFUEEEREFTTTEPETTELPPEPERFELFLEUTTPERFLLEPFEUTIEFERRRERFERPEREREREFPERREPURRRER 0.40 0.15 
Organic matter. .....sr0ssnsssnsasunnensensonnnsensnnsnnssnsnnnanssnnunnssnnonsann saure) . 0.02 
Carbonate of Lime.........020sss00020sssssnsnnnnesssnnnnnsnnnsnsnennenssnnnen Levees | 78. 83.20 
Carbonate of Magnesia ........-.sesssscscccccssescvessessssereee ssscccseee tuenssouecs | 20.75) 15.88 





1. Limestone from quarry of G. W. Calkins, Kelley’s Island. 
2. “ “ Messrs. Clemons, Marble Head. 
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The following list includes most of the fossils of the Corniferous lime- 
stone of Ohio which had been described previous to the organization of 
the present Geological Survey. 


Atrypa reticularis. - Tucina? proavia. 

A. aspera. Gyroceras undulatum. 
Merista scitula. Euompholus DeCeti. 
M. nasuta. Lozonema Leda. 
Strophodonta demissa. Pleurotomaria Kearnyi. 
S. hemispherica. Turbo Shumardi. 

N. Pultersoni. Orthis propinqua. 
Spirifer gregarius. Dalmania selenurus. 

S. acuminatus. Proetus crassimarginatus. 
S. macra. Nucleocrinus Verneuilt. 
Ss, macrothyris. faphrentis gigantea, 

N. raricosta. . Cyathophyllum rugosum. 
N, Manni. Farosites Goldfusi. 

N. Grier!. F. polymorpha. 
Tentaculites scalaris. F. turbinata,. 
Platyceras dumosum. Philipsastrea gigantea. 


Further details of the structure and fossils of the Corniferous group 
will be found in the reports on the geology of Eric, Delaware and Frank- 
lin counties. 


HAMILTON GROUP. 


While the identification of the Corniferous limestone of Ohio with its 
equivalent in the New York series was early and accurately made, the 
group of rocks which overlie it have not been so readily correlated with 
strata holding, in a general way, the same position in other states. In 
regard to their relations not only much difference of opinion has existed, 
but grave errors have been committed; and we may reckon among the 
most important results of the first season’s work of the present Geologi- 
cal Corps, the clearing up of the doubts and the rectification of the 
mistakes to which this group has given rise. In New York the Cornif- 
erous limestone is followed in the ascending series by the rocks of the 
Hamilton period, including, first, the Marcellus shale, then the Hamil- 
ton proper,—consisting of the Hamilton and Moscow shales, with the 
Tully and Encrinal limestones,—upon which rests the Genesee shale. 
The whole group is more than a thousand feet in thickness in central 
New York, but is diminished to half that, with the entire elimination 
of the limestone members, on the shores of Lake Erie. In central Ohio 
the succession of beds overlying the Corniferous, and thus corresponding 
in a general way to those I have enumerated, is as follows: First and 
lowest is the ‘Huron shale,” a bituminous mass of three hundred feet 
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thick ; above this the Waverly group, consisting of fine grained sand- 
stones and shales five hundred feet in thickness ; upon the Waverly the 
‘arboniferous conglomerate. In Kentucky, Tennessee and Indiana, the 
Corniferous limestone, where present, is overlaid immediately by the 
Black shale, and, although some of the fossils which are generally sup- 
posed to be characteristic of the Hamilton are sometimes found in the 
Upper Corniferous, they are such as are common to the Corniferous and 
Hamilton, and no well defined Hamilton beds have been discovered there. 
When, however, we came to examine carefully this portion of the geo- 
logical column in northern Ohio, we found certain strata present which 
are wanting in the localities cited, and such as enable us to make a more 
accurate determination of the relations of the different formations than 
had been done before. For example, at Prout’s Station, eight miles 
south of Sandusky, the upper division of the Corniferous limestone is 
succeeded above by a bed of marl and marly limestone, ten to twenty 
feet in thickness, which contains great numbers of Hamilton fossils, with 
none which are peculiar to the Corniferous. The fossils to which I refer 
are Spirifer mucronatus, Strophodonta demissa, Athyris spiriferoides, Cyrtia 
Hamiltonensis, Phacops bufo, Heliophyllum Halli, etc. The marly limestone 
of this locality is immediately overlaid by the Huron shale. On the 
farm of D. C. Richmond, Esq., four miles south of Sandusky, the extreme 
upper layers of the Corniferous limestone are covered with impressions 
of Spirifer mucronatus, but mingled with Spirifer gregarius, S. acuminatux 
and various other well known Corniferous fossils. At Bellevue, a few 
miles south and west of the last mentioned locality, the Huron shale 
rests directly on the hard blue layers of the Sandusky limestone which 
contain Strophodonta hemispherica and scales and tecth of Onychodus siy- 
moides ; which proves that here no true Hamilton is interposed between 
the Corniferous and Huron. In Tully township, Marion county, imme- 
diately beneath the Black shale, some thin layers of hard blue limestone 
are found which contain the well known Hamilton fossils, Plerinea flabella, 
Nyussa arguta, and Tropidoleptus carinatus. Below these come the layers 
of blue limestone which contain Gyroceras undulatum, G. Ohioense, etc., 
which characterize the Sandusky limestone. At Delaware a light gray 
marl is interposed between the Black shale and the Corniferous, con- 
taining small concretions which are formed around the bones and teeth 
of some small, and as yet undescribed fishes. This marl probably repre- 
sents the Hamilton, but south of this point no trace of it has yet been 
detected. Mr. Winchell states that he has found Cyrtia Hamiltonensix 
and Sptrifer mucronatus in the Sandusky limestone, at various points 
between Delaware and the Lake, and hence he has been disposed tw 
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regard all the blue flaggy layers, which I have considered Upper Cornif- 
erous, as forming a part of the Hamilton group. In all the exposures, 
however, which I have examined of this member of the series, I have 
found Corniferous fossils greatly predominating and the truly Hamilton 
species confined to the uppermost layers. Combining the facts that have 
been stated and others of similar import, I am led to believe that we 
have, in the interval between Sandusky and Columbus, the extreme 
western edge of the Hamilton formation. In certain localities there are 
well defined beds which represent this group, while in others the true 
Hamilton is wanting, and the Huron shale rests directly upon the Cor- 
niferous limestone. It seems true, also, that we have in Ohio a mingling 
of the Hamilton and Corniferous faunae to a greater extent than is ob- 
servable in New York. As has been before stated, the Hamilton group 
was deposited in the same basin with the Corniferous limestone, but 
when that basin had become shallower and narrower than before. In 
that part of Ohio which has been referred to in the preceding remarks, 
the Cincinnati arch formed the shore of the Hamilton sea, and as the 
submergence of the arch was much less during the Hamilton than in 
the Corniferous period, the sediments of the Hamilton reach a less dis- 
tance up its flank than those of the Corniferous. 

On the west side of the anticlinal the Corniferous limestone graduates 
above into laminated marly layers which contain many of the fossils of 
the Hamilton group. These are found over a long line of outcrop, run- 
ning from Antwerp down the Maumee to Defiance and thence, by a 
somewhat tortuous course to the Michigan line near Sylvania. In this 
part of the state the Hamilton is apparently thicker and more persistent 
than on the east-side of the anticlinal, but it shades into the Corniferous 
xo gradually that it is difficult to draw the line between them. North of 
Ohio, in Michigan and western Canada, the Hamilton group is much 
thicker and better defined than anywhere within our state. 

From all the facts before us we learn that the line of outcrop of the 
Hamilton sweeps around the Cincinnati arch, parallel with that of the 
Corniferous, but everywhere more distant from its axis, not as the result 
of erosion, but because the land area was broader and that of the sea nar- 
rower during the Hamilton period than before. 
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Fossils of the Hamilton Group. 


Figs. 37-42. 
37. 38. 








Fig. 37. Spirifer mucronatus, Conrad, narrow variety. 
“38 8 mucronatus, broad form. 
“39-40. Orthis Vanuzemi, Billings. 
“41. Phacops bufo, Green. 
“ 42. Cyrtia Hamiltonensis, Hall. 


HURON SHALE. 


One of the most strongly marked elements in the geological structure 
of our state is a mass of black, bituminous shale, from 200 to 350 feet in 
thickness, which was designated by the first Geological Corps as the 
Black Shale. This formation underlies all the northwestern corner of 
Ohio, including the counties of Williams, Fulton and Defiance. It also 
forms a belt of outcrop, ten to twenty miles in width, extending from the 
mouth of the Huron to that of the Scioto. It was formerly supposed that 
the Lake shore was composed of the Huron shale from near Sandusky to 
the Pennsylvania line, but our later observations have proved that in 
Lorain county this formation dips eastward below the Lake level; and 
from this point to the eastern line of the state the margin of the Lake 
is formed by the overlying beds of blue and green shale which I have 
called the Erie Shale. 

The general aspects of the Huron shale are very well exhibited in the 
fine sections afforded by the banks of the Scioto and the Ohio near Ports- 
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mouth, at its exposures on the Big Walnut, east of Columbus, at Worth- 
ington, Delaware, on the banks of the Huron, etc. In the central and 
southern parts of the state, the Huron shale forms a nearly homogeneous 
mass, but at its northerly outcrops it is somewhat interstratified with 
the overlying Erie shale. For the most part it consists of thinly lami- 
nated bituminous shale, very black when first quarried, but, by the 
oxidation of its carbon, weathering to gray. It is also, when protected 
from the action of the air, very compact, and may be taken out in large 
and solid blocks. These soon split up, however, on exposure, and cliffs 
formed by the outcrops of the shale usually present a slope, covered with 
small flakes of the decomposing material, often stained red by the oxida- 
tion of iron, which it contains normally as sulphide. The amount of 
combustible matter included in it varies from ten to twenty-five per cent., 
and it has been successfully employed for the manufacture of oil by dis- 
tillation. It also contains, in various localities, sheets of asphalt or 
asphaltic coal, closely resembling Albertite in appearance and properties. 
These sheets are sometimes interlaminated with the shale, and sometimes 
fill vertical fissures. One of the latter, found near Avon Point, Lorain 
county, is two and a half inches thick. 

Oil and gas springs are also constantly associated with the outcrops of 
this formation.’ I shall have occasion to refer to them again, but I will 
say here in passing that we have every reason to believe that the black 
shales of which the Huron forms the western extension, supply all the 
oil to the wells on Oil Creek, and the gas to the gas wells on the Lake 
shore. The hydro-carbons which escape from the outcrops of the Huron 
in Ohio, are apparently the product of a constant spontaneous distilla- 
tion; and if we had here an overlying series of fissured and porous strata 
to receive them, and still higher an impervious stratum serving as a 
cover to retain them—so that we could draw from the accumulated secre- 
tion of ages—we might have, in many localities, wells of gas and oil which 
would richly remunerate their owners. Under the present circumstances, 
however, both gas and oil generally flow away.as fast as formed ; so that 
most of our efforés to obtain them in paying quantities have been unsuc- 
cessful. The asphalt to which I have referred, is, in my judgment, noth- 
ing else than the solid residue, left in the spontaneous distillation of 
petroleum. 

Almost everywhere the exposures of the Huron shale show traces of 


Marine vegetation, but beyond these it is proverbially barren of fossils. 
In the southern part of Ohio, as in Kentucky and Tennessee, small species 
of Lingula and Discina are locally somewhat abundant in this formation, 
but, until quite recently, it was supposed to be destitute of fossils of 
magnitude and interest. Such being its character, it is not surprising 
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On trang the ree void New York we-twarl. it wa- ale found that ih 
bleh hatumsserie shbale» are far more per-i-tent than their asswi.t : 
green argıllaresme whales and »and-tones. Where last ols-rved 2! 
Canbagus ehale--which w-paraten the blark shales of the Genesee atl 
Vortage--hal diminished toa thickness of thirty feet; and it undoubt- 
edly runn out before reaching Ohio. 

That the Huron shale is not the equivalent of the Marcellus is proved 
not only by the presence in it of Portage fossils, but by the well marked 
Hamilton shales which we have shown to underlie it. If the Huron 
were Mareellus, it would be beneath the Hamilton. The reasons which 
operated in the application of the name Huron to the “ Black slate” are 
given in tho chapter on the geological relations of our rocks. 
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The lower portion of the Huron shale contains, in all localities where 
it is visible, concretions of impure carbonate of lime. These are some- 
times irregular in form, but perhaps oftener are nearly spherical, and 
attain a large size. Some which may be seen at Worthington, in 
Franklin county, are ten feet in diameter and nearly globular. They 
have evidently been formed in the position they occupy; as many of 
them show a peculiar funnel shaped depression which marks the upper 
surface. The layers of the shale are seen to be curved over and around 
these septaria; a fact which has been considered as proof that the 
laminae of the shale were deposited over them after they had obtained 
their present size and form. This appearance is, however, due entirely 
to the loss of volume in the shale, consequent upon vertical compression 
from overlying rocks. All such argillaceous strata shrink one-half or 
more when compressed from mud to rock. The solid concretions have 
vielded little or nothing to this compression, and hence the layers of 
shale are curved around them. 

The source of the carbonaceous matter which is so striking a feature 
in the Huron shale, has presented a difficult problem to all those who 
have thought upon the subject. The mode of accumulation of the me- 
chanical sediments we can readily comprehend, and also the manner in 
which the organic materials that compose our limestones were deposited 
in the bottom of the ocean. We can satisfy ourselves too as to the mode 
in which the beds of coal in the Carboniferous series have been formed ; 
but the production and peculiar distribution of the carbonaceous matter 
with which this formation is charged, are phenomena not so easy of ex- 
planation. 

The development of black shales at the horizon of our Huron in Can- 
ada, New York and Pennsylvania, has already been noticed. 

As we go south from Ohio, the Huron shale is found underlying all the 
Carboniferous rocks of Kentucky, and is a marked feature in the geolo- 
gical sections of Tennessee. There, however, it is diminished in volume, 
having a thickness not generally greater than from 30 to 60 feet, but is 
more compact and homogeneous, and contains a larger percentage of 
bituminons matter than further north. In Indiana and Michigan the 
“Black shale” is also met with, and it is evident that it once occupied 
an area equal to that of several of our largest states. 

It appears from the relations of the Huron shale to the rocks above 
and below, as well as from its own internal structure, that the materials 
which compose it have been accumulated in a quiet water-basin. It 
rests upon the limestones that formed the bottom of the Corniferous sea, 
and is succeeded above by fine, argillaceous shales, very evenly and reg- 
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ularly stratified ; all indicating a quiet process of deposition, and com- 
parative remoteness from land surfaces and shore lines. 

Without discussing this problem in all its bearings, I may say that 
the results of such study as I have given to it, may be briefly stated as 
follows : 

First: The nature of the sediments which form the Huron shale; the 
exceeding fineness of the mineral matter, the large percentage and uni- 
form dissemination of carbon, the peculiar composition of this carbon- 
aceous element—eonsisting mainly of hydro-carbons,—the abundance of 
marine plants and the absence of terrestrial vegetation; all combine to 
show that it was deposited in an open sea and not immediately adjacent 
to the land. 

Second: Undersuch circumstances we are compelled to attribute the 
carbonaceous matter to marine vegetation or to marine animals. If it 
were derived from marine animals, such as we know have contributed 
largely to the organic constituents of some rocks—the bituminous lime- 
stones for example—we should find much more abundant traces of their 
structures than we now do; since they are, in fact, almost entirely absent. 
We are, therefore, compelled to consider this accumulation of bituminous 
matter as the result of the growth of sea weeds in marine basins. 

Third: Most marine plants with which we are acquainted grow upon 
the shore, or in shallow water, and we can hardly imagine so large an 
area as that occupied by the Huron shale covered with a growth of shal- 
low water plants without its bearing evidence in some locality of shore 
lines. It is true, however, that a great growth of aquatic vegetation 
sometimes takes place remote from the land, and where the plants have 
no attachment to the sea bottom. Of these areas we have a type in the 
“ Sargasso Sea” through which Columbus ploughed his way when making 
the voyage that resulted in the discovery of America. Here, as in the 
other similar shects of sea weed, the vegetation floats upon the surface of 
the water and maintains a vigorous and luxuriant growth without con- 
nection with shore or bottom. Corresponding to this growth must be the 
decomposition of vegetable tissue on a large scale. The products of such 
decomposition would fall to the ocean bottom as finely comminuted car- 
bonaceous mud, mingled with stems and fronds detached by violence or 
decay. Under all such sheets of vegetation, in a sea where a fine mechan- 
ical sediment is being deposited, we must necessarily have an accumu- 
lation of mud containing a large percentage of carbonaceous matter; in 
other words, the elements of a bituminous shale. Waiting the demon- 
strative eolution of the problem, which patient and exhaustive study 
will doubtless sometime furnish, I offer, as a possible explanation of the 
peculiar features of the Huron shale, the suggestion that its carbon was 
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lerived from vegetation which lined the shores and covered the surface 

f a quiet and almost land-surrounded sea. 

The remarkable fossil fishes of the Huron shale, to which reference has 
wen made, will be found described in detail in the paleontological por- 
ion of this report. A few words in regard to their geographical distri- 
ution, and the circumstances of their discovery may, however, not be 
rithout interest here. 

The two most extraordinary of these fishes, Dinichthys Hertzeri and 
d4smidichthys clavatus were both first found by Rev. H. Hertzer at Dela- 

’ sare, Delaware County, while he was stationed there as an itinerant 
- ninister of the German Methodist Church. In examining the concre- 
dons contained in the Huron shale, he detected in some of them frag- 
nents of large bones. These he worked out, with incredible patience, 
tom their hard and tough matrix, and submitted them to me for exami- 
1ation. I found them to be the remains of fishes of larger size and more 
nassive structure than any fossil fishes before known; and that they 

- »onstituted new genera and species, but exhibited affinities with the 
Placoderms Coccosteus, Ptericthys and Asterolepis of the Old Red sandstone 
of Scotland. A large number of jaws and cranial plates of Dinichihys 
have since been found, so that Iam able to reconstruct the head ina 

. manner quite satisfactory. This was about three feet long by two broad, 
covered with strong, bony plates and furnished with massive jaws and 

. teeth. Of Aspidichthys only the central plate of the back has yet been 
found, and that not in the concretions, but lying in the laminated shale. 
Although imperfect, this plate is 13 by 17 inches long, and more than an 
inch in thickness at its centre. It apparently corresponds to the central 
plate of the carapace of Pterichthys, but is nearly one hundred times as 
large. 

Ihave recently found numerous specimens of jaws and plates or 
Dinichthys ; though none so fine as those obtained at Delaware ; in the con- 
tretions which had fallen out of the Huron shale at Monroeville on the 
Huron river. 

About the time of Mr. Hertzer’s discovery of fish remains at Delaware, 
Mr. J. Terrell, of Elyria, found several large, water-worn fragments of 
black, mineralized bone on the beach of the Lake west of Avon Point. These 
had evidently fallen out of the cliff of Huron shale which here forms the 
Lake shore. On examining these bones, when brought to Cleveland by 
Mr. Terrell, I discovered that they were portions of the “os medium dorsi” 
of Dinichthys. This is a plate which covered the arch of the back imme- 
diately behind the head; and was, in some cases, two feet in length and 
breadth, and more than two inches thick at its central anterior portion. 
Since his discovery of the first of these interesting relics, Mr. Terrell has 
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pursued the search for them with much enthusiasm and success. Among 
some hundreds of less important bones, two nearly complete crania and 
two complete dorsal shields have been found in this locality by Mr. Ter- 
rell, Prof. G. N. Allen and Mr. A. W. Wheat. 

The economic value of the Huron shale will be more fully discussed in 
that volume of our report devoted to Economic Geology, but a brief allu- 
sion to the subject will not be out of place here. 

I have already referred to the Huron shale as a probable source of the 
greater part of the petroleum obtained in thiscountry. This view, which 
was first advanced in an article on the “Rock Oils of Ohio,” published in 
the Ohio Agricultural Report for 1869, has been opposed by high authority, 
but is, I think, now quite generally accepted by geologists. The argu- 
ments on this question, will be given more at length in another place. 
but I may say, in passing, that the considerations which have led me to 
adopt this view, are briefly these: 

First: We have in the Huron shale a vast repository of solid hydro-car- 
bonaceous matter, which may be made to yield from ten to twenty gallons 
of oil to the ton by artificial distillation. Like all other organic matter 
this is constantly undergoing spontaneous distillation, except where her- 
metically sealed deep under rock and water. This results in the forma- 
tion of oil and gas, closely resembling those which we make artificially 
from the same substance ; the manufactured differing from the natural 
products only because we can not imitate accurately the processes of 
nature. 

Second: A line of oil and gas springs marks the outcrop of the 
Huron shale from central New York to Tennessee. The rock itself is 
frequently found saturated with petroleum, and the overlying strata, if 
porous, are sure to be more or less impregnated with it. Collateral facts, 
having the same import, may be cited. For example: a line of gas and 
oil springs similar to that already referred to, follows the outcrop of the 
Cleveland shale ; a carbonaccous stratum in theoverlying Waverly group. 
but the quantity of liquid and gaseous hydro-carbons generated here i- 
much less than that evolved from the Huron shale, because one is St, 
the other 300 fect in thickness. Again: the emanations of oil and ga~ 
from the Lower Silurian rocks at Collingwood, Canada, and on the upper 
Cumberland river, Kentucky, are associated with similar deposits of 
black shale which represent the Utica slate of New York. 

Third: The wells on Oil Creek penetrate the strata immediately over- 
lying the Huron shale, and the oil is obtained from the fissured and 
porous sheets of sandstone of the Portage and Chemung groups, which 
lie just above the Huron and offer convenient reservoirs for the oil it 
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furnishes. It is a well known fact that wells, sunk into the Black shale, 
vield no considerable quantity of oil, unless from the strata which rest 
upon it. The oil wells of Mecca, Trumbull county, and Liverpool, Me- 
dina county, hold precisely the same relation to the Cleveland shale as 
do those of Oil Creek tothe Huron. The same may be said with regard 
to the relations of the Collingwood and Burksville wells to the Utica | 
slate. 

The opposing theory of Prof. T. S. Hunt, which makes petroleum the 
product of primary and not secondary decomposition of organic tissue, 
and which derives the petroleum of the different oil regions from under- 
lying limestones,—especially the Corniferous,—fails entirely to har- 
monize with my view of the genesis of petroleum, or with any of the 
facts which I have observed in regard to the circumstances of its pro- 
duction. Very briefly, my objections to Prof. Hunt’s theory are these: 

1. The Corniferous limestone contains but a small percentage of 
hydro-carbons in all of the thousands of localities where I have examined 
it. Very little oil or gas can be produced from it artificially, and oil and 
gas springs are exceedingly rare in the areas where it undcrlies the sur- 
face. It is true that, like all limestones, this contains a large amount of 
carbon, but, as Prof. Wurtz has suggested, the carbon in limestones is 
locked up beyond the reach of spontaneous distillation, and, for its lib- 
eration, a higher heat is required than that which produces the met- 
amorphism of limestone into marble. Thus, the formation of limestone 
is exhaustive of an element essential to animal and plant life, and if it 
should continue as it has gone on in past geological ages, it will result 
in universal death. 

2. No considerable quantity of petroleum is derived through wells 
from the Corniferous, the Niagara, or any other limestone. Even at 
Chicago, where the Niagara is saturated with petroleum—here undoubt- 
edly indigenous and derived from animal matter—all efforts to obtain it 
in quantity by boring have been failures. In those portions of Ohio 
where the Corniferous limestone forms the surface rock, borings for oil 
have been universally unsuccessful ; and in those portions of Kentucky, 
cited by Dr. Hunt as proving the derivation of petroleum from the Cor- 
niferous limestone, no Corniferous exists. In the oil region of western 
Canada, where the theory of Prof. Hunt was formed, there is no evidence 
whatever that the oil is derived from the Corniferous limestone. In 
fact, the proof is positive that at least a part of it comes from a lower 
horizon; for some of the deeper wells have drawn oil from points far 
below the Corniferous. This district is in the line of the Cincinnati 
arch, which here, as on the islands in Lake Erie, shows evidence of dis- 
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turbance long subsequent to its original upheaval. It therefore seems to 
me probable that most of the oil of this region is derived from the under- 
lying Silurian Collingwood shale. 

As is known, the wells which in Ohio have been sunk to the vicinity 
of the Huron shale, have very generally yielded oil, but only in small 
quantity. The difference in the productiveness of this oil horizon in 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, has caused considerable surprise and disappoint- 
ment. It seems to me, however, easy of explanation. On Oil Creek the 
strata which underlie the surface are: First, the argillaceous shales of 
the Waverly group and Upper Chemung, which form the sides and bottom, 
of the valley ; below these, several beds of sandstone, interstratified with 
shale which belong to the Upper Chemung and Lower Portage groups: 
still lower, the black shales of the Portage and Genesee, having a thick- 
ness of several hundred feet. These strata have all felt the disturbing 
influence of the forces which raised the Alleghany mountains. Here, 
then, we have a peculiar geological substructure, such as is specially 
favorable to the production and accumulation of petroleum, and such as 
must be more or less perfectly paralleled elsewhere to make productive, 
or at least flowing wells possible. This structure consists in a great mass 
of carbonaceous strata below, more or less disturbed and loosened, from 
which the oil is supplicd in a constant and relatively copious flow ; above 
this, strata of porous, jointed sandstone, serving as reservoirs where the 
constant product of oil and gas may accumulate for ages; still higher, 
argillaceous strata, impervious in their texture, and not capable ot being 
opened by fissures, forming a tight cover which prevents their escape. 
As we go west from Oil Creck into Ohio, we find both the structure and 
the composition of the rocks overlying the Huron exhibiting a progressive 
change. In the first place, the “sandrocks” of the Oil Creek series thin 
out and give place to fine and impervious, argillaceous shales. Thus, 
the reservoirs for the oil diminish in capacity and ultimately disappear. 
In the second place, the strata all become more homogeneous and com- 
pact, and the fissures which are so numerous and so necessary on Oil 
Creek, are wanting. In Pennsylvania there are many “dry wells” 
which are failures because bored in solid blocks of rock in which no 
fissures are struck. In Ohio, such wells have proved to be the almost 
universal rule, and none of the wells vet bored have opened reservoirs 
from which oil has been obtained in paying quantities. 

Although no successful oil wells have been bored in the strata I have 
enumerated within the limits of our state, the quantity of carburetted 
hydrogen gas which escapes from some of these wells, has been so great 
as to be worthy of notice in a review of the economic products of the 
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Huron shale. As carburetted hydrogen produces a brilliant light in 
combustion, it is largely manufactured and used for the illumination 
of cities and residences. So extensively is it employed for this purpose, 
that it may be regarded as an indispensable element in our modern civ- 
ilization. Since its value has been so fully demonstrated, it is not 
strange that efforts have been made to utilize the immense quantity of 
gas which flows from wells and springs in so many localities. The 
Chinese have, for hundreds of years, used for lighting and heating, the 
gas which emanates from the earth in several provinces of their country. 
In the United States, the gas which issues from the salt wells of the 
Kanawha valley, has been long employed as a fuel for the evapor- 
ation of the brine. The town of Fredonia, in western New York, has 
been, for more than forty years, fully or partially lighted by gas derived 
from springs at that place. In the borings made for oil at various local- 
ities in the western states, the gas produced so abundantly has been 
generally regarded as a useless, frequently an inconvenient and dangerous 
product. Within a year or two past, however, this gas has been utilized 
in numerous instances, and already a large number of wells have been 
bored for the express purpose of obtaining it. In some cases these wells 
have been highly productive, furnishing an abundance of material for 
heating and lighting in its most convenient and manageable form; so 
that this “ natural gas” deserves to be reckoned as one of the important 
elements in our mineral resources. At Erie, Pennsylvania, there are 
now more than thirty wells in successful operation, most of which have 
been bored for the special purpose of obtaining gas. Similar gas wells 
exist within the limits of our own state at Conneaut, Ashtabula, Paines- 
ville and Cleveland. All these are bored in the Erie shale, and draw 
their gas from above the surface of the Huron. One of the most suc- 
cessful of the wells bored for gas in Ohio is that of General J. S. Case- 
ment of Painesville. This is situated on the east side of the town, is 
700 feet deep, and passes through the following materials: 


FEET. 
1. Drift clay and gravel.......cccccocccrecsssccssssscssensscesscsececssecssscaneseseseess 40 
2. Erie shale, ‘soap stone rock,” .......scssccscesscsccecccccccee socssssceceseecoes 648 


3. Huron shale, very black and bituminous, with astrongsmell of oil... 12 


The gas was found in a fissure struck in the Erie shale; the quantity 
has never been measured, but it is more than sufficient for heating and 
lighting every part of General Casement’s establishment. The comfort 
and elegance imparted to it by an abundant flow of odorless, inflamma- 
ble gas, can hardly be appreciated without being seen; every room in the 
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house is brilliantly lighted, and every fire, in the furnace below, in the 
kitchen range as well as in the grates of the parlors and chambers, is fed 
by a fuel which gives a cheerful flame, is supplied and turned off by 
turning a stop cock, makes no smoke and leaves no ashes. So great a 
luxury as this makes enviable the fortune of the man who possesses it, 
and is certainly worth some trouble and expense to those who would 
enjoy it. 

The most remarkable of the wells which draw their gas from the Huron 
shale, are two bored by Peter Neff, Esq., near Millwood in Knox county. 
These wells were sunk in 1866; beginning in the Waverly, and reaching 
to the Huron shale. At a depth of about 600 feet, in each well, a fissure 
was struck from which gas issued in such volume as to throw out the 
boring tools and form a jet of water more than 100 feet in height. One of 
these wells has been tubed so as to exclude the water, and gas has con- 
tinued for six years to escape from it in such quantity as to produce, as 
it rushes through a two and a half inch pipe, a sound that may be heard at 
a considerable distance. When ignited, the gas forms a jet of flame three 
feet in diameter and fifteen feet long. The other well, which has never been 
tubed, constantly ejects, at intervals of one minute, the water that fills 
it. It thus forms an intermittent fountain one hundred and twenty fect 
in height. The derrick set over this well has a height of sixty feet. 
In winter it becomes encased in ice, and forms a huge translucent chim- 
ney, through which, at regular intervals of one minute, a mingled current 
of gas and water rushes to twice its height. By cutting through this 
hollow cylinder at its base and igniting the gas in a paroxysm, it affords 
a magnificent spectacle; a fountain of mingled water and fire which 
brilliantly illuminates the icy chimney. No accurage measurement has 
been made of the gas escaping from these wells, but it is estimated to be 
sufficient to light a large city. 

Whether the Huron shale has other economic value than that which 
has been referred to, remains to be proven, but it seems to me to be a 
formation of great, and as yet imperfectly developed capabilities. When 
we consider that it underlies fully one half the state with an average 
thickness of over three hundred feet, and that it contains probably fifteen 
per cent. of combustible matter—and is therefore equivalent to a coal seam 
fifty feet in thickness over all the area it occupies—it will be seen that 
it is by far the greatest store house of power which we possess. Unfor- 
tunately the carbonaceous matter it contains is so distributed through its 
mineral constituents as to have no value as a fuel. Experiments have 
proved that oil may be extracted from it cheaply by distillation, but at 
present it can be still more cheaply obtained, already distilled, from the 
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oil wells. Should our supply of petroleum fail, it is certain that the 
Huron shale can furnish us an inexhaustible supply of illuminating and 
lubricating oil for less than double the prices now paid. Hence we may 
consider this deposit as a guarantee that our people may always have a 
acheap illuminator, and will never be compelled to return to the dark 
days of twenty years ago. 

It is also to be expected that in the progress of discovery new methods 
will be devised for utilizing the enormous amount of power now locked 
up in the Huron shale, and that it will not always be permitted to lie as 
now a neglected element in the resources of our state. 


ERIE SHALE. 


I designate by this name a group of greenish or bluish argillaceous 
shales which form the Lake shore from the Pennsylvania line to Avon 
point. The base of this series on the eastern margin of the state is below 
the Lake level, so we have no means of ascertaining what its precise 
thickness is in that vicinity. Toward the west it rapidly thins out and 
is lost sight of south and west of the Vermillion river. 

The prevailing lithological character of this deposit is very well shown 
in the sections of the cliff bordering the Lake in the vicinity of Cleve- 
land; and it is here seen to consist of green, gray and blue shales, gen- 
erally very soft and fine, interstratified with sheets of micaccous, silvery 
sandstone from half an inch to two inches in thickness, with flattened, 
lenticular masses of argillaceous iron ore. On the eastern border of the 
state this formation is much more sandy, and includes some sandstone 
layers which are thick enough to be used for purposes of construction ; 
also some thin sheets of impure limestones, crowded with fossils. 

West of Cleveland the Erie shales are seen to form two beds or groups 
of strata, of which the upper, nearly 100 feet in thickness, consists of 
shales such as I have described, with thin bands of sandstone which 
sometimes are sufficiently thick and firm to be used as flagging. The 
lower series consists almost exclusively of blue and green shales, with thin 
strata of iron ore; the whole weathering in smooth hemogencous cliffs 
of which the prevailing color is a greenish gray. These two groups are 
well exposed in the cliffs which form the Lake shore between the Cuya- 
hoga and Rocky River; the lower beds composing that cliff for about three 
miles west of the Cuyahoga. The upper series there comes in with a 
strong westerly dip by which it is carried down to the Lake surface just 
east of the mouth of Rocky River, and forms the cliffs bordering this 
stream at its mouth, and for two or three miles above. From this point 
westward the beds lie nearly horizontal until at Avon point they again 
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rise toward the west, and are succeeded by the lower group, which in 
turn gives place to the Huron shale. Asa general rule the Erie shales 
are remarkably destitute of fossils, and from this cause their exact geo- 
logical age was for a long time misunderstood, and has been accurately 
determined only recently and with much study. From their lithological 
‘resemblance to the shales of the Portage group in New York, and from 
their apparent continuity with these, the Erie shales have been gen- 
crally considered as their equivalent, while the overlying Cuyahoga shale, 
and other beds which form the northern extension of the Waverly group, 
have been regarded as the western prolongation of the Chemung rocks of 
New York. It was our good fortune, however, during our first season of 
field work, to obtain from several localities in the Erie shales fossils which 
prove beyond question that the upper portion of these shales are the 
representatives of the Chemung; and while, from the want of further 
evidence of the age of the lower beds, we are as yet unable to assert posi- 
tively that they are continuous with the upper portion of the Portage 
group, there is scarcely room for doubt that they are the western exten- 
sion of the “Portage sandstones.” In New York these rest on the 
Gardeau shale, which, as we have seen, forms the chief part of our Huron. 
If no longer sandstones in Ohio, it is because, following the general law, 
they have become thinner and finer in coming westward. 

Collections of fossils, which include great numbers of individuals, but 
not many genera and species, were made by the members of our Corps in 
the bottoms of the gorges formed by Tinker’s Creek and Chippeway Creek— 
tributaries of the Cuyahoga in Cuyahoga County—in the valleys of the 
Chagrin near Euclid, of Big Creek in Lake County, and of Conneaut 
Creek in Ashtabula County; as well as in the beds of the tributaries of 
Grand River in the northern part of Trumbull. These fossils include, 
with some new forms, the following species characteristic of the Chemung 
in New York: Spirifer digjyunctus, S. altus, Leiorhynchus mesacostalis, 
Orthis Tioga, etc. The evidence furnished by this group of fossils defi- 
nately fixes the geological position of at least the upper portion of the 
Erie shale, and dissiputes the obscurity that has heretofore hung over the 
formation. 

On the eastern border of the state, the Erie shale has a thickness of 
nearly 1000 feet; at Painesville, Lake County, about 800 feet; in the 
valley of the Cuyahoga, between 400 and 500 feet; while in the central 
and southern part of the state the formation is either entirely absent, 
or is reduced to insignificant dimensions, and exhibits no characters by 
which it can be distinguished from the overlying Waverly group. 

In northern Ohio the Waverly contains, near its base, a stratum of 
black bituminous shale from 20 to 60 feet in thickness, which I have 
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called the Cleveland shale. Lower Carboniferous fossils occur in abund- 
ance beneath this shale, but reach only a few feet below it. Greenish 
argillaceous shales come in always within 50 feet, sometimes immedi- 
ately below the Cleveland shale, and in these we find all the character- 

istic fossils of the Erie. | 

On the banks of the Vermillion river in Huron County, the Cleveland 
shale seems to come down directly on the Huron, and the Erie shale has 
apparently disappeared. 

In southern Ohio, on the banks of the Scioto, a stratum of black shale 
15 to 20 feet in thickness is found 137 feet above the Huron, and this is 
probably the equivalent of the Cleveland shale. The strata which sepa- 
rate this from the Huron have yielded no fossils as yet, but in lithological 
character they are undistinguishable from the Waverly above; and we 
have considered them as a part of that formation. If the Erie shale has 
any representative in this portion of the state, it is to be found, however, 
in the interval to which I have alluded. 

In Kentucky and Tennessee no traces of the Chemung or Erie shales 
have been discovered ; and there the Waverly with Carboniferous fossils 
rests directly upon the Huron shale. West of the Cincinnati anticlinal 
afew of the fossils of the Chemung have been found in calcareous strata 
even as far west as Nevada, but the Chemung of New York and the Erie 
of Ohio, as characterized by lithological features and fauna, may be said 
to be wanting in all localities west of the Cincinnati arch. 

From all the facts which have come to my knowledge, bearing on the 
history of the Erie shale, I am led to the following conclusions: First: 
The formation was deposited in a water-basin much more shallow and 
narrower than that in which the Huron shale accumulated ; and in Ohio 
off-shore conditions had, in the Erie epoch, succeeded the wide-spread 
Huron sea. Second: The alternations of fine shales and coarse sand- 
stones and conglomerates, which compose the Upper Portage and Che- 
mung in New York, are proofs of oscillations of sea level which sometimes 
brought shore lines to the margin of Ohio, but never produced any dry 
land in the eastern part of the state. Third: The spread of the enor- 
mously thick sheets of mechanical sediments which make up the 
Upper Portage and Chemung (Erie) over so large a part of New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio, is a recordof a gradual but profound subsidence 
of most of the area lying between the Cincinnati arch and the Blue Ridge. 
We also learn from this record that the subsidence was greatest toward the 
East; was slow and often interrupted, but finally resulted in filling the 
northern and eastern part of the trough with three thousand feet of shore 
and shallow-water deposits. We know them tobe such by their lith- 
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ological character, and by the ripple marks and impressions of land 
plants which they contain. The northern limits of the sea in which 
these sediments accumulated are not traceable on account of their removal 
by erosion from the great basin now partly filled by Lake Erie and Lake 
Ontario. The Catskill mountains and the highlands of Portage and 
Chemung rocks which stretch from them toOhio, measure at the same time 
the enormous thickness of the deposits and the stupendous erosion they 
have suffered toward the North. Fifth: The commencement of the epoch 
of the deposition of this series of mechanical sediments, introduced a new 
and great era in geological history ; and ut wasin fact the beginning of the Car- 
boniferous period. This subject will be more fully discussed in the chapter 
on the general structure and history of the Carboniferous System—which 
will form part of another volume of this report—but I may here say, in pass- 
ing, that in my judgment the line of separation between the Devonian 
and Carboniferous systems would be more naturally drawn at the base 
of the Portage sandstone than where it is now placed, for there a new 
circle of deposits begins, the products of a new submergence of the con- 
tinent which culminated in the deposition of the wide-spread marine, 
organic sediment of the Lower Carboniferous limestone. 

The series of strata which begins with the mechanical sediments of 
the Portage has also a fauna which is much more Carboniferous than 
Devonian in character. The break at the top of the Hamilton—calling 
the Huron Hamilton—is not complete, we know; for there are connec- 
ting links between the fauna of the Hamilton and that of the Chemung ; 
but there are also connecting links between the Lower and Upper 
Silurian (Cincinnati and Clinton,) and between the Upper Silurian and 
Devonian, (Helderberg and Oriskany). The abundance of species of 
Productus and Productella in the fauna of the Chemung will suggest itself 
at once as a marked Carboniferous feature. 

I have already alluded, though briefly, to the fossils of the Erie shale. 
The list of species new and old which we have found in the formation 
is not a long one, but in some localities the individuals of some species 
are very numerous. Near Kelloggsville and at Ashtabula in Ashtabula 
county, some thin sheets of impure limestone contained in the Erie shale 
are not only filled but composed of the shells of a new species of Letorhyn- 
chus (L. Newberryi Hall). In Jefferson, Morgan and Pierrepoint in the 
same county, Spirifer diejunctus, S. altus, Orthis Tioga, Productella speciosa, 
Leiorhynchus mesacostalis, and species, probably new, of Meristella and 
Euomphalus are locally very abundant. On BigCreek in Lake County a 
species of Leiorhynchus which I cannot distinguish from L. quadricosta, 
was found by Mr. Sherwood; and on Paine’s Creek in Leroy, small con- 
cretions occur in the shale, many of which contain as nuclei two new and 
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very interesting crustaceans. Of these one is probably a species of 
Ceratiocarts ; the other is allied to this but apparently belongs to a geuns 
hitherto undescribed. 

The economic value of the Erie shale is not great; probably less indeed 
than that of any other formation found in the state. Oil and gas are 
obtained from it, as has been stated, but are not indigenous in it, and 
are derived from the Huron shale below. When extensively eroded, the 
Erie shale has sometimes left a sufficient number of nodules and plates 
of iron are in stream beds to be worth collecting, and such accumulations 
formed an important source of supply of ore to the first charcoal furnaces 
located on the Lake shore. No iron is however now made from this ore. 

The soil formed by the decomposition of the Erie shale is wet and 
tenacious, as might have been expected from its argillaceous character. 
Though not adapted to general tillage, it has proved well suited to the 
growth of grass, and a large part of the diary farms of the Western 
Reserve owe the peculiar properties of their soil to the Erie shale, either 
decomposed in place, or ground up and spread over the rocks by Drift 
agents. The soil furnished by the disintegration of the Erie shale has 
also proved specially adapted to the cultivation of the grape; and most 
of the vineyards which line the Lake shore from north-east, Pa., to San- 
dusky, are located on the belt of its outcrops. 

We have now completed the review of the various groups of rocks 
found in Ohio belonging to the Silurian and Devonian Systems. The 
features and history of two other great sub-divisions of the geological 
series which are represented in our state—the Carboniferous and Drift— 
remain to be discussed. The consideration of these must, however, be 
deferred for the present, as it will more properly form the introductory 
and general matter of another volume of this report, which will be for 
the most part devoted to the local geology and paleontology of these 
formations. A large amount of new and interesting material has already 
been collected, which will serve to illustrate the physical and life his- 
tories of the great and important geological ages, in which our Carbon- 
iferous and Drift deposits were formed; and if we should be permitted 
to give to the public as full an exposition of the subjects which remain 
to be treated as we are able to do of those which we have considered, it 
is probable that they will find the contents of the second volume of the 
report at least as interesting and valuable as anything contained in this. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF CUYAHOGA COUNTY. 


By J. S. NEwBERRY. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


The topography of Cuyahoga County, like that of all Ohio, is without 
any very striking features and yet it is far from monotonous. The sur- 
face configuration is due entirely to the action of erosive agents upon 
sedimentary rocks which are nearly horizontal. The Lake shore is 
generally a precipitous bluff or cliff from 50 to 80 feet in height, formed 
by the action of the waves, which are slowly cutting away the land. 
Those portions of the shore adjacent to the mouth of the Cuyahoga and 
immediately west of Rocky River, are composed of Drift materials, which, 
yielding more readily than the rocky cliffs to erosion, and being more 
rapidly removed, have occasioned two marked indentations of the coast. 
The high clay banks found here are softened and undermined by the 
water so that extensive slides are produced, by which the land area has 
been considerably diminished within the memory of the present inhab- 
itants. At Cleveland thisdestructive action has been, over a part of the 
city front, arrested by piles driven along the beach ; but itis known that 
previous to the adoption of this protective measure, a strip of the Lake 
shore more than two hundred yards in width had been carried away 
since the first settlements were made at this point. 

The most important topographical feature of Cuyahoga County is the 
deeply excavated channel of the Cuyahoga, which flows but little above 
the Lake level from Boston in Summit County to Cleveland. Through- 
out all this interval the rock bottom of this trough is far below the sur- 
face of the Lake; the wells bored at different points showing that the 
river once ran more than two hundred feet below its present bed. The 
valley of Rocky River, on the contrary, is, for the most part, a new 
channel with rocky banks and bottom. Two miles west of the mouth of 
Rocky River, however, we find what is apparently the former bed of this 
stream, now filled with Drift—the Erie clay—which here, as at Cleve- 
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land, extends far below the Lake level. These deep channels, like others 
of the series to which they belong, were formed at a time when Lake 
Erie did not exist as a lake, but was represented by a river flowing 
through some portion of the basin it occupies, and receiving the Cuya- 
hoga, Rocky River, the Chagrin, Grand River, etc., as tributaries at a 
level two hundred feet below the present mouths of these streams. This 
was anterior ta the first epoch of the Drift period, when the continent 
was raised several hundred feet higher than now and the drainage was 
much more cpmplete. Subsequent submergence silted up and often 
obliterated these old channels with clays deposited from a great body of 
water which filled all the Lake basin. After this water was partially 
drained away, and when the rivers flowing from the highlands resumed 
their functions, they did not always follow accurately their old channels, 
but sometimes—as in the case of Rocky River—made new ones along the 
lines of lowest surface levels wherever these happened to run. 

The city of Cleveland stands on a plateau of sand, gravel and clay, 
which occupies the mouth of the old, deeply excavated rocky valley. 
The surface of this plateau is about 100 feet above the present level of 
Lake Erie, and marks the height to which the old valley was filled. 
The tops of the rocky walls of the valley are seen at East Cleveland, 
Newburg, and Bedford on the east side, at Parma, Independence and 
Brecksville on the west. They are composed of corresponding strata and 
here rise from 100 to 200 feet above the old flood plain; at the south line 
of the county from 300 to 400 feet. By the subsidence of the Lake, the 
Cuyahoga has made a new valley 100 feet deep through its old delta, but 
the Lake must be drained away, and the river must cut more than 200 
feet deeper into the clays that occupy its old channel, before the rocky 
floor of the valley will be reached. The following profile section will 
give a clearer idea of the structure of the Cuyahoga valley than could be 
gained from description only. It is drawn from the highlands of Orange 
on the east to those of Royalton on the west. 


_ Profile Section across the Cuyahoga Valley. 
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1. Conglomerate. 4. Bedford shale. 4. Old Flood plain. 
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The highest lands in Cuyahoga County rise 550 feet above the Lake. 
These are projecting points of the great sheet of Carboniferous Con- 
glomerate which underlie the more elevated counties of Geauga, Summit 
and Medina. These highlands lie in Royalton and Brecksville, west, 
and in Solon and Orange townships on the east of the valley. 


BOIL. 


The soil of Cuyahoga County is considerably varied, from the operation 
of local causes which have broken the monotony so conspicuous in the 
agricultural character of northern Ohio. This monotony is dependent 
upon the wide spread of the Drift clays which form the superficial ma- 
terials. In the southern townships of Cuyahoga County, these clays 
cover all the underlying rocks, and even over the coarse, porous Con- 
glomerate in Royalton, Brecksville, Solon and Orange, as well as upon 
the Berea grit in Independence, Parma, Middleburgh, Mayfield, Warrens- 
ville and Bedford, form an impervious sheet that has produced a cold and 
wet soil. 

Between the Conglomerate and Berea grit lies a mass of soft gray shale 
which I have called—because it furms the sides of the valley of the Cuy- 
ahoga for many miles—the Cuyahoga shale. This has contributed its 
quota to the argillaceous matter of the surface, and has probably fur- 
nished some of the material that makes up the Drift deposits. From 
whatever source derived, this surface clay covers almost uninterruptedly 
the townships which form the high lands of the county. Near the Lake 
shore, however, we find a belt of soil which is eminently sandy. The 
sand of this district is derived from ancient beaches which mark the posi- 
tion of the Lake shore when the water level was from a hundred to two 
hundred feet higher than at present. This sandy area is traversed by 
two, and sometimes more embankment-like ridges, which have received 
the name of Lake ridges, because they are supposed to be old beaches! 
They will be more fully described further on. The sand belt exhibits 
the usual peculiarities of a sandy soil; it is warm, of easy tillage, giving 
rapid growth and early maturity to fruit trees, but showing both in trees 
and crops the temporary fertility and early impoverishment which fol- 
low its loose and pervious structure. North of the lowest of the ridges 
referred to above, and fifteen to twenty-five feet below its summit, is a 
nearly level and somewhat marshy plateau extending to the cliffs which 
form the Lake shore. From this surface the Drift materials have been 
washed away, as only a thin clay coating covers the underlying shales. 
This clay is apparently formed by the decomposition of these shales, as 
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the soil which it furnishes has somewhat different properties from 
most of that derived from the Drift clays. This Lake shore belt 
seems to be specially adapted to the 
cultivation of the grape, and as Dr. 
Kirtland has suggested, probably in vir- 
tue of the fact that the underlying Erie 
shales contain a larger percentage of 
sulphur and potash than do most of the 
rocks in our geological series. It is in 
this belt that the vineyards are located 
am which extend from Sandusky to North 
un. East. 


5. Erle shale, 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


A general view of the geological struc- 
ture of Cayahoga County is given in 
the accompanying woodcut, which is a 
profile section on a line drawn through 
tho center of the county from east to 
west. Tho highlands west of the Cuy- 
ahoga are not represented on this sec- 
tion, as they lje too far south. They 
are shown, however, in the section of 
the valley of the Cuyahoga given on a 
preceding page, and a line drawn far 
enough south to cut the highlands of 
Brecksville and Royalton, would fail to 
show the interesting feature of the old 
valley of Rocky River. The different 
formations which are represented. in the 
profile section are described in detail in 
the pages which follow. 


3 Berea grit, 4. Cleveland and Bedford shales, 


#. Cuyahoga shale, 


Profile Section across the Center of Cuyahoga County, from East to West. 


DRIFT DEPOSITS. 


Erie Clay. I have already alluded 
to the sheet of clay that so generally 
covers the rocky structure of the coun- 
ty. This clay was unquestionably 
deposited from the waters of the 
ware! Lake when they stood several hundred 


ORANGE 


4. Drift clay and soil. 8. Drift clay in Cuyahoga valley. cı Drift clay in old valley of Rocky river. 


1. Conglomerate. 
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feet higher than at present, and it is one of the series of superficial de- 
posits which reach from the highlands 500 feet above the present Lake 
level to a depth of more than 200 feet below. We knowthis by the wells 
which have been sunk in the valley of the Cuyahoga. This is plainly a 
valley of erosion cut by a stream which for countless ages drained this 
portion of the southern rim of the Lake basin. In Summit County un- 
broken sheets of rock form the bed of the river, showing that no rift or 
fissure has given direction to its flow. At the mouth of the valley, how- 
ever, no rock appears at the surface, but the trough is occupied by drift 
clays. In borings made at the shore end of the new Lake Tunnel, the 
rock was reached at the depth of 78 feet, and at the Crib a depth of 116 
feet. At the Engine House of the Water Works—a little nearer the 
center of the valley—the clay was found to have a thickness of 100 feet 
below the level of the Lake. At the Rolling Mill near the present 
mouth of the river no rock was reached at a depth of 100 feet, while at 
the works of the Standard Oil Company, at the mouth of Kingsbury’s 
Run, a well bored to the depth of 1005 feet passed through 238 feet of 
Drift clay. The well head is about ten feet above the Lake level. We 
therefore have evidence that at this point the rock bottom of the Cuya- 
hoga valley lies 228 feet below the present surface of the Lake. The 
blue clay here reaches up the bluffs that form the banks of the Cuyahoga 
to a height of about 50 feet above the top of the well. Hence the clay 
has here a thickness of 280 feet. 

The clay to which I here refer is that called by Sir William Logan the 
Erie clay, and is supposed to be the fresh water and interior equivalent of 
the Champlain clays which were deposited in the earlier portion of the Drift 
period on the Atlantic coast when it was sunk 500 feet or more beneath 
the ocean. 

The Erie clay may be well seen in the bluffs which form the Lake 
Shore at:Cleveland. There the upper 60 feet of the deposit are exposed, 
and consist of a fine, homogeneous, stratified, blue, sandy clay, without 
fossils so far as has been observed, and with no pebbles or boulders. In 
the Lake Tunnel—where it is penetrated about 80 feet lower—it is found 
to be crowded with small, angular fragments of argillaceous and bitu- 
minous shale, evidently derived from the Erie and Huron shales; rocks 
which were excavated to fom the basin of Lake Erie. Occasionally, 
also, are found in the clay penetrated by the tunnel, rounded, striated 
boulders, two, three and four inches in diameter, composed of diorite, 
crystalline limestone, or some other representative of the metamorphic 
rocks of the Canadian highlands. 

The following section of the Erie clay, afforded by the well of Rocka- 
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feller and Andrews, at the mouth of Kingsbury’s Run, will give a good 
view of the structure of the formation at this point. 


Section of Well bored by the Standard Oil Company. Well head ten feet above 


Lake Level. 

THICKNESS. 
No. 1. Blue Clay.......sccccccssessevescsscassececcscccseccssessccsansssenecesscseees 75 ft in. 
“ 9, Goarse Sand........csccccccssscccscccscscccscsceccccccccsssccesccecneccs seceee 1 6“ 
“8, Blue Clayeaccsssccscesssssecssceccessecencsessescsssesosssssssessnssessnesees 7 FL 
“ 4, Quicksand......usoasssnessensssensnssusmmsensunennanssnnsennssanesunensee one “ 10 * 
“ 5. Blue Clay......ccssscssssscsssssesssseccseenscensssescasseneesnes pessagsesees 9g 2 
“ 6, Quicksand .......ccccsssssssssscececencecscecesces soscesseesanesssceseones ~ 1% gg“ 
“ 7, Blue Clay.........ssccccscecccsercccscccsccsensnsssecnsseasssssceacesensccsaes 99% gs 
6G, Quicksand..........cccsccssscnsccccsscceccccesscnscenss see tet ens see eee see gus ~ la. & 
“ 9, Blue Clay......cccccsscscecssscccesssscccseeeesccsses sees An sen cee ose see cee vos go. “ 
“10, Fine Gravel... ......scccscccccce cee ccecccsscoccsccsnccccccceccssesscccstencsee Dune Sf 
“11. Blue Clay... daa ceeaan coettace cca tee cceses sen ane cee see ste asscsscesssen LD Soon Mf 
«12. Coarse Gravel with much GB... ce cccccecccccceccccsccececcveasscsere Of nun 
13. Fine Quicksand.............ccscce coc ccecceces cee cee cne ces cus ane sos seceteaters 1“ .. * 
«14, Blue Clay..........cccscccccseces ace cse cee ces soe ces cancccseneesseensesessssstees ~ 6%. 
“15, Coarse Gravel..ccccsccsscccsccscccscscvcccssccecccencesccccccsne csessecscces Q¢ 6« 
“16. Clay, to the Shale Rock.........sscsccsssceseseceecenesccccerseecee ees .~ &8* 6 

238 ft. 6 in. 


So far as I can learn no fossils have been found in the Erie clay in 
Cuyahoga County. Land and freshwater shells and drifted trunks of 
trees have been reported as obtained from this deposit, but I am led to 
believe that all these have come from the overlying beds. 

Partially decayed wood is abundant in the carbonaceous stratum which 
rests immediately upon the clay, and various fossils have been found in 
the sand, clay and gravel which lie still higher. By the slipping down 
of the clay cliffs on the Lake shore, the upper beds of the delta are con- 
tinually brought down far below their true level, though apparently 
still in position. These slips have probably furnished all the fossils 
which have been referred to the clay. This inference is based on my 
own complete failure in years of search to find any traces of fossils in this 
formation. It is but fair to say, however, that this evidence is only neg- 
ative, and that Mr. M. C. Read reports finding a water worn fragment of 
wood in the Erie clay of Lake County. 

An analysis made by Dr. Wormley of a specimen of the Erie clay, fur- 
nishes the following result : 
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Analysis of Erie Clay. 


W ater.....cccccssscccecncccsccssccccneccsceesceecsseessssee seeasecnssessenceseaseonteseensseonees 4.00 
Rilicic Acid... 1000... cescscsnoccsncnscssecesccsscscensessaseerseccccsseccesenecee sessenes 59.70 
Alümina .....e ccsccsecccccnccscccccenscouccsssvenscen cesses sanrecsebecsccaccscesessccesooeen sens 14.80 
Iron, Sesquioxide..........oonessesnnnsnneonausnonnansnsanssnnnnsansonenunsnenonunsonunnanen 4.60 
Lime, Carbonate...........sussossasassaonsansnnnnannannensnnnnsnnerensonsanonnennanstenenn 8.90 
Magnesia .....--..csscerccccncceccccncscecrecsnsctercescenecesecacsenceeccacesesssasesseeseeses 5.14 
Fixed Alkalies.........ccccsccercscccecessonsnssse senses ten seccscsssces sseeceses ae ssesceeeres 3.40 

100.54 


Delta Sand. Above the Erie clay we have about Cleveland a thick- 

ness of about 25 to 50 feet of sand, gravel and clay, mostly coarse and 
porous material, differing greatly in appearance from the underlying 
bed. This stratum, or group of strata, is intimately associated with the 
Lake ridges and belongs to the same geological period. I have called it 
the Delia sand deposit, because it is composed of sand and gravel evidently 
washed down from the area drained by the Cuyahoga, and deposited in 
the comparatively still water at its mouth. Similar deposits, or the 
continuation of this one, stretch around the margin of the Lake, most 
conspicuously developed at the mouths of the rivers. The Delta sand 
deposit is separated from the underlying clay at some localities about 
Cleveland by a distinct band of carbonaceous matter from one to two feet 
in thickness, where large numbers of tree trunks are found buried. This 
timber is not fossilized, but has undergone some change from its original 
condition. All I have seen of it is of coniferous character, and appar- 
ently pine or spruce. A similar sheet of carbonaceous matter extends 
very widely through the Drift deposits of Ohio and other western states, 
and marks a distinct period in the Drift epoch; one of great interest 
in the series of changes which make up this somewhat tempestuous his- 
tory. It is apparently the record of a time when a large portion of our 
western states was covered, not by ice as before, nor by water as after- 
wards, but bya forest growth which continued long enough to produce 
an accumulation of carbonaceous matter on the surface; in other words, 
asoil. In this soil we find great numbers of prostrate trunks and occa- 
sionally standing, rooted trees. To distinguish this ancient soill have 
called it the Forest Bed; and of this we have perhaps traces in the car- 
bonaceous stratum so conspicuous in the clay cliffs at Cleveland. 

The accumulation of Drift material filled the valley of the Cuyahoga 
to something more than 100 feet above the present level of the Lake, 
and, as has been stated, the city of Cleveland is built upon a portion of 
the delta of the Cuyahoga. If the valley of this river had been less 
broad and deep, it would have been entirely obliterated by the Drift de- 
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posits. In that event the Cuyahoga would very likely have chosen 
some other route when, by the withdrawal of the water that submerged 
all this region, it resumed its function of a draining stream to what are 
now Geauga, Portage and Summit counties. I am led to believe that 
precisely that which I have imagined of the Cuyahoga happened in re- 
ality at Rocky River, as has been already suggested. Parallel instances 
are not uncommon, and that of the Genesee at Portage, N. Y., cited by 
Prof. Hall, is apparently identical in character with this one. The im- 
mensity of the interval of time that has elapsed since the old valley was 
filled, is indicated by the depth to which the new valley of Rocky River 
has been excavated. This is iess broad and deep than that of the Gen- 
esee at Portage, but it is such as could only have been formed in a much 
longer period than has been allowed to the great lakes by those who 
have attempted to make them measures of time. 


Lake Ridges. The ridges which traverse the Lake shore in Northern 
Ohio have already been referred to, but they form such a peculiar and in- 
teresting feature in the surface geology, that they seem to require some 
further description. In Cuyahoga County the Lake ridges occupy only 
a portion of the narrow belt which lies between the present Lake shore 
and the highlands. They are here less notable features in the surface 
topography than further west, where the country is more level and monot- 
onous. There they are more widely separated, more distinctly marked. 
and are traceable in nearly unbroken lines running imperfectly parallel 
with the present Lake margin, at different elevations and distances in 
the interior, around to the Michigan line. In many localities they have 
the appearance of railroad embankments, are generally followed by the 
county roads, and as “ Lake ridges” are well known to all the inhabi- 
tants. They have received this name from their obvious relation to the 
Lake shore, and from a general conviction that they are ancient shore 
lines. I shall elsewhere endeavor to show that this conviction is based 
on truth, and that each of these ridges marks a period of arrest in a 
progressive depression of the Lake level. West of the Cuyahoga river, 
two principal and several intermediate ridges may be traced. On the 
east side of the Cuyahoga, the highlands approach so near the Lake that 
generally only the lowest and most northerly ridge of the series is visible 
on the low ground which borders the Lake. The line of the higher 
ridges is here perhaps marked by the terraces on the alope of the high- 
lands. The plateau on which Cleveland stands, rising to the height of 
but little more than 100 feet above the Lake, catches only the lowest of 
the series. This is, however, distinctly marked, traversing the city on 
“he north side of Euclid Avenue, passing along the south side of Monu- 
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ment Square and terminating abruptly on the bluff which formerly 


Lake Ridges in Cleveland, West Side. 


x, Delta sand, clay, and gravel. 2. Drift clay, stratified. 3. Cleveland shale. 4. Eric shale. a,a,a,a. Lake ridges. 4, 6. Boulders of granite, etc 





overlooked the river near the foot of Superior 
Street. West of the river it was resumed 
with equal abruptness ; beginning on the top 
of the bluff above the Cuyahoga Steam Fur- | 
nace, thence extending continuously to the 
gorge of Rocky River; beyond which it reaches 
to and far beyond the county limits. This 
ridge has an average altitude of 100 feet above 
the Lake ; its surface varying from 90 to 110 
feet. It is generally composed of clean sand 
above, and often throughout its entire mass. 
In other localities it is formed of water-washed 
gravel, and in places, has rather the aspect of 
a terrace than a ridge. South of the north 
ridge, the almost perfectly level surface of the 
Cleveland plateau bears many low sand 
knolls, and several local and broken ridges, 
but it is so low that the lines of the higher 
ridges pass above it. The positions and alti- 
tude of this ridge on the west side of the 
Cuyahoga will be seen by referring to the ac- 
companying profile, which is drawn from a 
point on the Lake shore near the new tunnel, 
southward through the suburbs of the city. 
On this profile section, four ridges are repre- 
sented, of which the first is the one already 
described. . 

The second ridge, two hundred yards south 
of the first, has an altitude of 135 feet. A 
street has been recently opened through this 


ridge which shows that it is composed of coarse 


gravel above, of finer gravel, interstratified 
with sand, below. 

The third ridge is that cut through by the 
C. C. & C. Railroad. Its surface has an aver- 
age altitude of 175 feet. Where intersected 
by the railroad it forms a symmetrical em- 
bankment, sloping regularly each way, having 
an altitude above its base of 25 feet, and a 
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diameter of about 100 yards. It is mainly composed of fine gravel, and 
is locally capped with sand. This ridge terminates abruptly on the 
banks of Big Creek, about one mile above Brighton. 

The fourth ridge, half a mile south of the third, has an altitude of 200 
feet above the Lake. This is aleo composed of gravel, with many small, 
rounded, but not striated, boulders of granite. A large part of the gravel 
of this ridge consists of fragments of the harder lavers of the Erie and 
Cleveland shales, all rounded and water worn. From the lamination of 
the shales, most of the fragments are flat and thin, and they are gener 
ally found resting on their flat sides. There is comparatively little clay 
or sand in either of the higher ridges, and they seem to be composed of 
material washed and sorted by water, which removed all of the finer 
particles. No good opportunity is now afforded for examining the struc- 
ture of these two ridges, but so far as it can be observed, it shows the 
action of water, and everything indicates that they were raised, mainly 
through the agency of shore waves. The structure of the lower two 
ridges is more fully exposed, and proves them to be Lake beaches; 
apparently just such as are now forming aroand the south shore of Lake 
Michigan. Of the ridges I have described, the highest and lowest are 
continuous from the Cuyahoga eastward to the Pennsylvania line, and 
they apparently extend westward, sweeping around parallel with the 
Lake shore, to the line of Michigan. 

The granitic boulders represented at b. b. on the profile, are sometimes 
quite numerous between the ridges, but I have never seen one on either 
of the ridges in Cuyahoga County. 

The origin and mode of formation of these Lake ridges will be found 
more fully discussed in the chapter on Surface Geology than it can be here, 
but before leaving the subject I will briefly refer to two theories of their 
origin which have been published; both of which seem to be untenable. 
The first of these is that they are subaqueous bars, such as form off the 
mouths of rivers, &c. In my judgment their continuity in lines of 100 
to 200 miles in length, their remarkable uniformity of level—especially 
that of their bases—and the coarseness of the materials which sometimes 
com pose them, afford conclusive arguments against thisview. The sec- 
ond theory regards them as moraines raised by glaciers, but it is not 
difficult to demonstrate that they belong to an age long subsequent t+ 
the Glacial epoch, and that ice, unless in sheets floating on a water sur- 
fuce, could have taken no part in their formation. I will briefly allude 
to some of the facts with which, as it seems to me, the glacial theory of 
the Lake ridges is incompatible. 


Int. The uniformity of level of the ridges is such as is not exhibited 
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by any known moraines. A water surface is always level, and a shore 
line is necessarily horizontal; but neither the bottom, top nor edge 
of a glacier shows any regularity of level. The horizontality of the 
Lake ridges make them contour lines on all irregular surfaces—precisely 
as all water lines are—and their parallelism among themselves and with | 
the present Lake shore, indicate that they too are shore lines. 

2d. They are of a very modern date as compared with the Glacial 
epoch. In Cleveland the lowest and latest formed of the Lake ridges, 
rests upon the summit of all the Drift series, and is separated from the 
glaciated rock-surface by 300 feet of stratified clay and sand, containing 
near the top the bones of the elephant and mastodon. The Glacial epoch 
was anterior to the date of the deposit of the lowest and oldest stratum of 
the Drift, while the ridges were raised subsequent to the deposition of the 
highest and last. 

dd. The fact that the lowest Lake ridge is, in places, underlaid 
by 300 feet of soft stratified clay, shows conclusively that no great glacial 
ice-mass pushed its component materials into the positions they now 
occupy. No glacier could have raised the ridge without breaking up and 
removing the stratified beds of the delta below. 

4th. The structure of, at least the lowest ridge, and the materials 
which composes it—sand and gravel—such as form the surface of the 
delta of the Cuyahoga, often stratified and containing sticks and leaves, 
teaches the same lesson. 

oth. On abruptly sloping surfaces the ridges are replaced by terraces ; 
which confirms the view that they mark old shore lines, and refutes the 
theory that they are moraines. 

Although, as compared with the glaciers, the Lake ridges are very 
modern, they may be shown to have a very considerable antiquity. On 
the banks of Rocky River, they are found to terminate abruptly at the 
gorge, and to form lines on either side, of which the bearings are un- 
changed, and the continuity is broken only at this point. Hence we 
may infer, that when the ridges were formed, the gorge had no existence ; 
that they were then continuous, and that the river has cut through 
them, and has worn its channel to the depth of more than 100 feet in 
the Erie shale since the date of their formation. 

Terraces. The eastern slope of the Cuyahoga valley is marked by two 
very distinct terraces, which may be traced continuously from East 
Cleveland to Newburg. The first and lowest of these terraces has an 
altitude of from 165 to 170 feet above the level of the Lake. It is un- 
derlaid by the Cleveland shale which is partially cut away. The surface, 
in some places, as near East Cleveland, is formed of clean fine sand, but 
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usually the rock is covered by a comparatively thin sheet of clay. The 
next terrace is about fifty feet higher than the last, or 210 to 220 feet 
above the Lake. This is floored by the sandy layers of the Bedford shale: 
such as are quarried at East Cleveland. On this terrace the rock is 
usually covered with four or five feet of clay. The old Kingsbury house 
stands on this terrace. The next plateau is formed by the Berea grit, 
and is the summit of the highlands immediately overlooking the valley. 
The surface of this plateau seems to the eye nearly level, but it gradually 
rises eastward through Warrensville to Orange, where it is underlaid by 
the Conglomerate and has an altitude of 550 feet above the Lake. 

The subjoined wood cut will perhaps aid in obtaining a clear idea 
of the relative positions of these terraces. 


Terraces East of Cleveland. 


; CLEVELAND. 2f | 





ı. First Terrace, 165 feet above the Lake. 
2. Second Terrace, 210 feet above the Lake. 
3. Drift deposits forming the old Delta of the Cuyahoga and filling the old valley. 


The terraces I have described do not correspond in altitude with the 
ridges which mark the more gentle slope of the western side of the val- 
ley, yet it is hardly possible to avoid the conclusion that they are old 
shore lines, and that they mark successive steps in the descent of the 
surface level of the Lake. If this is their history, we can readily 
imagine that the lower one, with an altitude of 165 to 170 feet, may 
have been formed at the same time with the highest of the ridges on the 
opposite side of the valley; namely, that which has a surface altitude of 
200 feet. It should be remembered that a terrace is cut by shore waves 
somewhat below the water level, while on a gently inclined surface of 
loose material the waves raise a beach above the water. The base of the 
highest ridge on the west side of the Cuyahoga corresponds very closely 
in altitude with the surface of the first terrace. When the water in the 
Lake stood high enough to cut the second terrace, it must have swept 
over all the country lying between Berea and Cleveland, and the shore 
line must have run along the base of the highlands of Parma, Inde- 
pendence and Brecksville. The outcrop of the Berea grit at Indepen- 
dence evidently once formed abrupt, often perpendicular shore cliffs. 
Above this point the soft Cuyahoga shale, 200 feet in thickness, forms a 
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slope, on which, from the nature of the materials, shore lines, however 
distinctly marked, would be soon obliterated. In Cuyahoga County no 
Lake ridge has yet been detected higher than those already described ; 
but this is probably due to the nature of the surface; for in Lake County, 
the highest ridge of the series has an altitude of 250 feet above the Lake. 
This would indicate a water level nearly identical with that recorded on | 
the upper terrace of the Cuyahoga valley. 


Surface Boulders. The boulders of granite, greenstone, &c., which 
strew the surface in many parts of Cuyahoga County, have attracted the 
attention of most observing persons. They are often of many tons 
weight, and are, in some localities very numerous. On one of the slopes 
of the highlands between East Cleveland and Euclid, is a field so thickly 
strewn with them, that in the distance they resemble a flock of sheep, 
scattered over a pasture. Composed as they are of rocks nowhere found 
in place in the state of Ohio, and traceable to sources north of the great — 
lakes, they have given rise to much speculation as to how they could 
have been transported to their present resting places. The solution of 
the problem, however, seems tome not difficult. They are found only on 
or near the surface, often resting on stratified Drift clay of great thick- 
ness. It is plain that they never could have been transported by glaciers, 
and pushed into their present condition. They form, therefore, no partof — 
the glacial Drift. Neither could currents of water have transported them 
without tearing up and washing away the underlying clays. Hence, 
they must have been floated from the far north, and dropped from the 
floating agent into their resting places. No other agent than floating 
ice seems capable of effecting their transport, and we are driven to the 
conclusion that they were scattered by icebergs, just as gravel and 
boulders are now being spread over the Banks of Newfoundland. 
In the chapter on Surface Geology the origin and transport of these 
erratic blocks will be more fully discussed, and the reasons will there be 
given why I attribute these and other materials which constitute the 
last deposits of the Drift, to the agency of icebergs, and call them the 
lceberg Drift. 

The fossils of the superficial deposits are not numerous. Coniferous 
wood oceurs at the top of the Erie clay; the clay itself having, so far as 
Ican learn, no fossils. The Delta sand deposit—that is, the gravel and 
sand which form the surface of the Cleveland plateau—has yielded num- 
erous portions of the skeletons of elephant and mastodon. In other 
parts of Ohio these are found in the Forest-bed and in the overlying 
portion of the Drift; as well asin the peat marshes that belong to the 

. present geological epoch. Hence we may conclude that the elephant and 
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mastodon continued to inhabit portions of what is now Ohio from the 
time when the ancient soil to which I have referred, accumulated. But 
all of Cuyahoga County was deeply submerged subsequent to that period, 
and we therefore here find those remains only in the delta of the river 
when it flowed at a higher level than now, and floated them down from 
the highlands southward. 


CARBONIFEROUS SYSTEM. 


The rocks underlying the Drift in Cuyahoga County represent two 
great divisions of the Carboniferous, and the uppermost member of the 
Devonian system. The section afforded by these rocks is as follows: 


THICK NESS. 
1. Carboniferous Conglomerate. .............sccscscssssseesessessnenes 100 ft. 
2. Cuyahoga Shale) .........ccccesscscsccceeeccececeesecssceeseees 150-200 “ 
3. Berea Grit, {yay ya sreesenssssonsensonssennnnenne 60 “ 
4. Bedford Shale, ( erly Grup... 75 « 
5. Cleveland Shale J ...... .......ccccecessceccecesseccscesacccsenssees 21-60 “ 
6. Erie Shale (Devonian) to Lake.................sccecsseeeees 100-150 “ 


These strata may be said to be, in a general way, horizontal, but in 
fact, except where cut by the valleys of the rivers, they form continuous 
sheets that lie in a series of long and gentle undulations. The prevail- 
ing dip of all the rocks of this portion of Ohio is towards the south and 
east, but any one who will take the trouble to sail from Cleveland to the 
mouth of Rocky River will see that in the western half of this interval 
the Erie shales dip westwardly 60 feet; that is, 20 feet to the mile. So 
the Berea grit, of which the base at East Cleveland is 228 feet above the 
Lake level, at Berea lies more than 60 feet lower, as its upper surface is 
only 220 feet above the Lake. In Lorain county this rock descends a 
hundred feet lower still. 


CARBONIFEROUS CONGLOMERATE. 


The Conglomerate, as has been stated, is found only in the higher por- 
tion of the County. There it forms the salient angles of the great plateau 
which occupies so much of the counties of Geauga, Summit and Medina. 
A point of the Conglomerate reaches into Cuyahoga County from the 
south on the west side of the Cuyahoga in Royalton and Strongsville, and 
another in Solon and Orange on the East. The base of this formation is 
450 to 500 feet above the Lake. The rock itself is a coarse sandstone, 
locally containing—especially toward the base—such quantities of quarts 
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pebbles that they constitute nine-tenths of its mass. Rock of this char- 
acter may be seen on the road from Solon Station to Chagrin Falls; also 
near Plank-road Station, on the west side of the valley of the Chagrin. 
These quartz pebbles may hereafter be utilized for the manufacture of 
porcelain, for peculiarly refractory fire bricks, or for some others of the . 
many purposes served by pure silica. 


WAVERLY GROUP. 


These are the rocks which form what was designated by the first Geo- 
logical Corps as the “‘ Fine-grained sandstone ” or ‘‘ Waverly” series. For 
a long time it was supposed that they were the equivalents of the Che- 
mung and Portage groups of New York; but those are now known to be 
represented by the underlying Erie and Huron shales; and the Waverly 
has been shown by the investigations of the present Corps to be of Car- 
boniferous age. 

In southern Ohio the Waverly group consists largely of ochery sand- 
stones and shales, and is much more homogeneous than in the northern 
part of the state. In Cuyahoga County it is composed of a variety of 
strata, to each of which, for convenience, a distinct name has been given. 
These beds have been already enumerated, and they will now be described 
in the order of their occurrenee. 


CUYAHOGA SHALE. 


This is the uppermost member of the Waverly group, and consists 
mainly of gray argillaceous shale with thin flags of fine sandstone scat- 
tered through it. Its outcrop forms a belt extending from Berea, where 
it caps the Berea sandstone, around through Parma and Independence 
into the valley of the Cuyahoga, of which it forms the immediate banks 
on both sides as far southward as Cuyahoga Falls. In the eastern part 
of Cuyahoga County it is the surface rock in much of Bedford, Warrens- 
ville, Orange and Mayfield. 

Throughout this area the Cuyahoga shale is rather an uninteresting 
and comparatively valueless formation. It holds no useful minerals, and 
in its decomposition gives rise to a soil which is tenaceous, cold and 
difficult to work. It is also generally barren of fossils, and yet at certain 
localities, as at Berea and Chagrin Falls, it contains a few species in 
immense numbers. In both these places that portion of the Cuyahoga 
shale which immediately overlies the Berea grit contains myriads of 
Lingula melia and Discina Newberryi. With these are a few scales of 

Palaconiscus, a Carboniferous ganoid, and teeth of Cladodus, a Carbonifer- 
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ous shark. In Summit and Medina counties the Cuyahoga shale is 
exceedingly fossiliferous, and certain localities—-such as Richfield, 
Medina, Weymouth, Bagdad, &c.—furnish larger lists of species than 
perhaps any others known in the state. Catalogues of the fossils of the 
Cuyahoga shale will be more properly introduced in the reports of the 
geology of the counties I have referred to. 


BEREA GRIT. 


Below the Cuyahoga shale lies a well known stratum, which, from the 
locality that has rendered it most famous, I have called the Berea grit. 
This is a bed of sandstone something like 60 feet in thickness, varying 
much in character in different localities, but possessing qualities that 
render it one of the most valuable formations in our entire geological 
series. Compared with the Conglomerate, the Berea stone is much finer 
and more homogenous in texture. It very rarely contains any pebbles 
in this section of the state, though further south it is sometimes in part 
a coarse Conglomerate. It is in fact a typical grindstone grit, and is the 
source from which the greater part of the grindstones now sold in our 
country are derived. 

The color of the Berea grit differs in different localities. At Berea 
some of the layers are nearly white, and the prevailing tint is gray. 
At Independence, Chagrin Falls and Amherst, it is a light buff or drab. 
These differences of color, are in a large degree due to local and appre- 
ciable causes. At Berea the stone is quarried below drainage where it 
is covered by a portion of the Cuyahoga shale and by Drift clay; while 
at Independence, Bedford and Chagrin Falls, as at Amherst, it lies 
higher and is more thoroughly drained. In the latter localities atmos- 
pheric water has been for ages freely passing through the rock, and has 
thoroughly oxydized whatever iron it contains; whereas at Berea it is 
buried or submerged ; oxygen is excluded and the iron contained by the 
grit is in the condition of protoxide or sulphide. 

The outcrop of the Berea grit is concealed in most parts of the county, 
but it has been so carefully traced that we are now able to indicate the 
exact line it follows. From Olmstead Falls and Berea it passes nearly 
eastward, and is concealed by the overlying clays till it crosses the road 
leading from New Brighton to Parma. Thence it sweeps around into 
the valley of the Cuyahoga, forming at Independence bold bluffs in 
which the quarries are located. These bluffs were unquestionably once 
the shore cliffs of the Lake, and anterior to that time the stratum of 
the Berea grit stretched across the valley of the Cuyahoga, probably 
forming a shelf over which the river flowed in a cascade rivalling in 
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height, if not in volume of water, that of Niagara. In the course of 
ages this shelf was cut away; the falls being gradually carried back to 
a point beyond Boston in Summit county, where the Berea now forms 
the bed rock of the river. The Berea grit is a distinctly marked stratum 
in the cliffs or banks on both sides of the Cuyahoga from the Peninsula 
to Independence on the west, to Brandywine Mills and Bedford on the 
east. Thence it follows around the highlands through Newburg, East 
Cleveland and Euclid, and passes up the valley of the Chagrin to the 
Falls. In tracing this long line of outcrop we find that the Berea grit 
exhibits considerable differences both in texture and structure. It may 
be said, as a general rule, that the upper 20 feet are much more shaly 
than the lower portion ; which is often quite massive, furnishing build- 
ing stone of any desired dimensions. In some localities—as at Chagrin 
Falls and Bedford—a stratum of shale is interposed between the two 
divisions. 

Like most sandstones, the Berea grit contains comparatively few fos- 
sils, yet these few are of special interest. At Bedford, the surface of 
some of the layers is completely covered with stems set with the verticils 
of leaves of a species of Annularia scarcely distinguishable from A. lon- 
gifolia of the Coal Measures. In the upper portion of the Berea, at 
Chagrin Falls, the quarries of Mr. H. Goodale have furnished a large 
number of fossils fishes, but all of one species—Palaeoniscus Brainerdi— 
a rhomb-scaled ganoid allied to the gar-pike, but much smaller. From 
Berea I have obtained fragments of the bones of much larger fishes, but 
none complete enough for description ; alsoa few shark’s teeth, (Cladodus) 
and a large species of Lingula—(L. Scotica ?) 

The economic value of the Berea has been already referred to. It 
constitutes the basis of all the great business done at Berea and Inde- 
pendence, in Cuyahoga County, and at Amherst, Lorain County. At 
Berea more than 500 men are employed in and about the quarries; and 
the value of the annual production is nearly $500,000. During the year 
1870 there were taken from the Berea quarries 9,945 car loads of stone of 
the several varieties produced there. These are mainly “ flagging,” 
which sells at 8 cents per square foot; “clear rock,” at 30 cents per 
cubic foot, and grind stones of which the price is from $12 to $15 per ton. 
Both the building stone and the grind stones from the Berea quarries are 
now exported to all parts of the Union. In New England, the Berea 
grindstones compete successfully with those from Nova Scotia, while the 
building stone is being extensively used, and for some of the most expen- 
sive and beautiful structures in all the cities of the northern states. 
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The following is a list of the firms by whom th: stone business of Berea 
is transacted : 


McDermott & Co. The Owen Stone Co. 

The Diamond Quarry Co. C. W. Stearns. 

E. W. Ensign. W.R. Woods & Co. 

Lyman Baker & Co. C. McDermott. 

F. A. Stearns. (the latter at Lake Abram.) 


At Independence the stone has a warm tint from the oxydation of its 
iron, and has a coarser grain than that at Berea. It isextensively quar- 
ried here for both building and grindstones. The grindstones made 
from the Independence rock are generally of the largest size and are best 
adapted todry grinding. About 5,000 tons of grindstones were produced by 
the Independence quarries last year. From a want of uniformity in tex- 
ture and color in the Independence rock, the building stone requires to 
be selected with care; but when so selected, is not excelled in beauty or 
durability by that of any other outcrop of the formation. 

The Berea grit is seen in the hills near East Cleveland, and is the rock 
taken out at Stewart’s quarry, as well as that exposed at the Shaker 
Mill and at the falls of Euclid Creek. In this region the stone is less 
desirable in texture and color than where it appears on the west side of 
the Cuyahoga. The same may be said of the lower portion of the Berea, 
over which the water pours at Chagrin Falls. The upper layers here 
furnish excellent flagging and are quarried for this purpose. 


BEDFORD SHALE. 


The Berea grit is usually underlaid by a red shale, so bright in color 
as to be quite noticeable at all its outcrops. It therefore often serves as 
a good guide in searching for the quarry stone. This shale is seen over- 
lying the “blue stone” quarried in East Cleveland, above the Kingsbury 
quarries, at several places in Newburg and Bedford, and on the west side 
of the Cuyahoga at most of the outcrops of the Berea where the stratum 
is penetrated to its base. In some localities, however, as in the gorge of 
Tinker’s Creek at Bedford, no red shale is visible. Beneath the Berea 
sandstone at this last mentioned point we find 70 feet of blue shale. 
These differences of color are dependent simply upon the quantity of iron 
contained in the rock, and its condition of oxydation. Another phase 
still is exhibited at the Newburg, Kingsbury and East Cleveland quar- 
ries. Here a mixture of fine sand has converted the lower portion of the 
Bedford shale into a blue fine-grained sandstone. This is the “ blue stone” 
of the Cleveland market; a fine, compact and serviceable stone, but it 
contains considerable iron in the condition of sulphide. This is liable to 
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oxydation on exposure, and therefore tends to produce stains and some- 
times decomposition. It is, however, extensively used for flagging, and 
when sawed makes one of the best and handsomest flagging stones in the 
country. It is the precise geological equivalent of the ‘“ Buena Vista 
stone” of the Scioto valley, now so largely used in Cincinnati and New. 
York, and is in no respect inferior to that. About 50,000 square feet of 
sawed flagging are now furnished each year by Messrs. Bruggeman & Keck, 
at their quarries in East Cleveland, and a large amount is also produced 
at Newburg. 

The best exposure of the Bedford shale is at Bedford, and it has received 
its name from this fact. Here the lower portion of the stratum is highly 
fossiliferous, containing several species of mollusks represented by a large 
number of individuals. Of these, the most conspicuous is Syringothyris 
typa,a large Spirifer-like shell, first described by Prof. Winchell, State 
Geologist of Michigan, and now recognized as one of the most character- 
istic fossils of the Waverly. With this are Rhynchonella Sagerana, Orthis 
Michelini, Spiriferina solidirostris, Macrodon Hamiltoniae? etc. 


CLEVELAND SHALE. 


This name has been given to the black bituminous shale found in 
most of the counties of the Reserve, from the Vermillion River to the 
Pennsylvania line. In this distance it varies in thickness from 20 to 80 
feet, but in Cuyahoga County it may be said to vary from 21 to 60 feet. 
This rock is well shown in the valley of Rocky River, in the gorges of the 
streams at Newburg and Bedford, and below the Kingsbury and East 
Cleveland quarries; also in the streams running northward, in the east- 
ern part of the county. It is usually a highly bituminous shale, contain- 
ing 10 to 15 per cent. of combustible matter, and it is an interesting fact 
that over the outcrop of this bed we have a distinctly marked line of oil 
springs; among which may be mentioned those of Mecca, Trumbull 
county, East Cleveland, Grafton and Liverpool. There is little doubt 
that the petroleum noticed at so many places along this horizon is 
derived from the slow distillation of the underlying Cleveland shale. 

The fossils of the Cleveland shale are not numerous or varied, 
yet it is not as formerly supposed, entirely unfossiliferous. At 
Newburg this rock forms the precipice over which the water flows 
at the falls, and scarcely a fragment of it can be found which 
which does not contain scales of fishes. At Bedford I obtained from this 
stratum quite a number of fish teeth consisting of species of Polyrhizodus, 
Cladodus and Orodus; all Carboniferous sharks. The surfaces of the 
shale are also in this locality, sometimes covered with little comb-like 
gossils described by Pander, the Russian palacontologist, under the name 
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of Conodonts, and supposed by him to be the teeth of small sharks. These, 
I think, will prove to be dermal ossicles of cartilaginous fishes, and to be 
most nearly allied to the shagreen that covers some portion of the surface 
of the sturgeon. 

The following analysis of a specimen of Cleveland shale, from the gorge 
of Tinker’s Creek at Bedford, has been made by Prof. Wormley : 





Water ...ccccccccccccccccccccvcccssccccccesescecsseccseeseeeseseces nececeacsscssccesessssecrecce 1.10 
Earthy matter.........cccccsccsseccerenssccnnceeccecnecessancessessusssnsssce ceusee seseasons 87.10 
Volatile matter.......ccccscccccescerscccesevescccsencccccsovcspesssevecsccossccecssces sesese 6.90 
Fixed Carboni..cccccccccsccccccecs caccccccvcccncsscscreceseenssvscconcreesccscssecceecscsons 4.90 

100.00 
Gas per ID........scccccccccrcscccsersecessees Esnssunsennsanunnonsnannusonnusernnnenen 0.62 cu. ft. 


DEVONIAN SYSTEM. 


ERIE SHALE. 


The Cleveland shale is the lowest member of the Waverly forma- 
tion, and the base of the Carboniferous series. It is underlaid by 
shale, which, within fifty feet, contains well marked Devonian fossils. 
To this latter formation I have given the name of Erie shale, because it 
forms the shore of Lake Erie nearly all the way from the mouth of the 
Vermillion to Dunkirk. Until recently these shale beds were supposed 
to be the equivalents of the Portage group in New York, while the 
Waverly above was regarded as the western prolongation of the Chemung. 
By the discovery of numerous fossils we have been able to set this much 
debated question at rest, and show conclusively that, while the Erie shale 
is Devonian, the Waverly strata above are Carboniferous. In the gorge 
of Tinker’s Creek near its mouth, in that of Chippeway Creek, on the 
west side of the Cuyahoga, in the valley of the Cuyahoga itself in North- 
field, and at various points in Lake and Ashtabula counties, we have 
obtained from this formation fossils which demonstrate its relation to the 
rocks of New York and Pennsylvania. These fossils are Leiorhynehus 
mesacastalis, Orthis Tioga, Spirifer Verneutlt, Spirifer altus and some others, 
all of which are characteristic fossils of the Chemung. 

The Erie shale also contains the representative of the upper, or more 
sandy portion of the Portage group of New York, which, like all the 
other mechanical sediments of the series, thins out toward the west and 
becomes more argillaceous in composition. In western New York and 
Pennsylvania, the strata which here form the Erie shale have a thickness 
of perhaps 2,500 fect. In Cuyahoga County they have diminished to 400 
or 500 feet, and in Huron County thin out and disappear. 
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The lithological character of the upper part of the formation is well 
shown upon the Lake shore, both east and west of the mouth of the Cuy- 
ahoga. From the Lake level up 100 to 150 feet,—according to the rela- 
tive elevation of the overlying rocks,—we find a mass of gray and blue 
argillaceous shale containing sheets of micaceous, pearly sandstone, and 
lenticular nodules of iron ore. These strata form the cliffs between 
Cleveland and the mouth of Rocky River, where they are seen to have a 
rapid dip westward. The lower portions of the formation, as we learn 
from numerous borings, are more or less interstratified with the upper 
layers of the great black shale bed, known at the west as the Black slate, 
and which next claims our attention. 


HURON SHALE. 


The Erie shale rests on the thick bituminous stratum which has 
been referred to, and which we now designate as the Huron Shale. 
This in turn is underlaid by the Hamilton and Corniferous lime- 
stones, which crop out at Sandusky. Neither. of these three formations 
come to the surface in Cuyahoga County, and they might be omitted from 
a sketch of its geology, except that it will be, perhaps, interesting and 
useful to the residents of the county, to know what rocks lie immediately 
below those exposed here. The Huron shale also deserves notice from the 
fact, that it is undoubtedly the source from which petroleum emanates 
in such abundance in western Pennsylvania, and the gas that rises 
from springs and wells at various points along the Lake shore. The 
Huron shale apparently represents, in Ohio, the lower and more b‘tumi- 
nous portions of the Portage group, and the underlying bituminous 
stratum, called by the New York geologists, the Genesee slate. It will 
be found fully described in other portions of this volume, and I will only 
say in passing that it rises to the surface at Avon point in Lorain county, 
and in that vicinity has yielded some of the most remarkable remains of 
fishes found fossilized in any part of the world. 

The Erie and Huron shales undoubtedly once occupied all the basin 
of Lake Erie, and stretched across, in unbroken sheets, to the base of the 
Canadian Highlands. From their soft and yielding nature they offered 
little resistance to the excavating action of the great glacier that once 
filled the Lake basin. We find the Drift clays which cover so much of 
the south shore of the Lake, filled with, and sometimes largely composed 
of fragments of these shales; and the upper and finer portions of these 
clays are probably formed of the same material, in a more perfectly 
comminuted condition. Hence we may consider the clay soil which 
covers so much of northern Ohio as in large part derived from the 
Huron and Erie shales. 
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GAS WELLS. 


The gas springs to which I have alluded as occurring along the Lake 
shore, are now attracting considerable attention on the part of our citi- 
zens, as a possible source of supply of material for lighting and heating. 
Gas springs are generally found along the lines of outcrop of bituminous 
rocks, and a series of them may be traced, running parallel with the belt 
of exposure of the Huron shale, or its equivalents, from central New 
York westward to the mouth of the Huron river, and thence southward 
through Ohio and Kentucky. These gas springs are apparently due to 
fissures opened tothe gas producing rock below; fissures usually traversed 
by streams of water, through which the gas rises in bubbles. One of the 
most copious of these gas springs, at Fredonia, New York, attracted 
attention in the carliest settlement of the country. The flow of gas from ° 
this source has been utilized, and for more than forty years has served to 
light the town. 

Carburetted hydrogen escapes from the ground at numerous points in 
Cuyahoga County, and one of these gas springs, near the brickyard, 
above the toll-gate in East Cleveland, has been visited by most of the 
inhabitants of the surrounding district. At Erie, Ashtabula, Paines- 
ville, and at other points on the Lake shore, successful efforts have been 
made to obtain a supply of illuminating gas, by boring wells expressly 
for this purpose. Sevcral wills have also been bored for gas in the 
vicinity of Cleveland, but so far, with not the most satisfactory results, 
and it becomes a question of much practical importance to determine 
whether the success which has been met withelsewhere will attend such 
efforts here. The geological formation is the same in Cleveland as 
at Erie, but, judging from all the trials that have yet been made, I am 
inclined to believe that wells sunk for gas in Cuyahoga County, will not 
yield solarge a quantity as those bored further eastward. The influences 
that control the escape of carburetted hydrogen from the bituminous 
strata, seem to be the same as those which regulate the flow of petroleum. 
The origin of the two hydro-carbons is the same, and they are evolved 
simultaneously by the spontaneous distillation of carbonaceous rocks. 
The source of the petroleum and the abundant flow of gas with which it 
is associated on Oil Creek, the gas and less abundant petraleum of Erie 
and other points on the Lake shore, is undoubtedly the Huron shale ; 
and we must look to the physical condition of this and the associated 
strata, for an explanation of the great variation in productiveness which 
they exhibit in different localitics. This question will be found more 
fully discussed in other portions of our geological reports, and I will only 
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say here that the facts I have observed lead me to conclude that the 
disturbed condition of the strata in certain districts east of Ohio, is the 
cause of the phenomena which they present. Where the oil and gas 
producing rocks, and those overlying them, are solid and compact, de- 
composition of the organic matter they contain takes place very slowly, — 
and the escape of the resulting hydro-carbons is almost impossibte. 
Where they are more or less shaken up, decomposition takes place more 
rapidly ; reservoirs are opened to receive the oil and gas, and fissures are 
produced which serve for their escape to the surface. Near the Alle- 
ghanies all the rocky strata are more or less disturbed, and here along 
certain lines, the liquid and gaseous hydro-carbons are evolved in enor- 
mous quantities. As we come westward, however, we find the rocks 
more undisturbed, and the escape of oil and gas, through natural or 
artificial orifices, gradually diminished. 

The number of wells bored yet in the vicinity of Cleveland, can hardly 
be said to have decided the question as to whether the promise of success 
is sufficient to warrant the necessary expenditure. Two wells have beon 
bored within the limits of the city, one by the Gas Company, near the 
mouth of the river, the other by the Standard Oil Company, at the mouth 
of Kingsbury’s Run. Both of these have yielded gas, but not in large 
quantity. Another well has been bored by Captain Spaulding, between 
Cleveland and Rocky River, from which a sufficient amount of gas 
escapes to light several houses. The result of this latter experiment 
has been regarded as so encouraging, that other efforts of the kind are 
about to be made in the vicinity. A very copious flow of gas issues 
from a well in the valley of Rocky River, and it is evident that there are 
localities in and about Cleveland, where gas may be obtained in large 
quantities by boring. Unfortunately noone can indicate those localities 
with any certainty before their discovery by actual experiment. The 
use of torpedoes for opening fissures and loosening up compact strata, 
has given excellent results in the oil wells of western Pennsylvania, and 
it is probable that they would be still more efficacious in promoting the 
flow of gas from the close and solid strata which underlie Cleveland. 
The experiment is at least worth trying. 


OIL, WELLS. 


During the prevalence of the oil excitement which overspread the 
country ten years since, many wells were bored for petroleum in Cuyahoga 
County; one at Brighton, several in the valley of the Cuyahoga, one in 
the valley of Rocky River, one at Kingsbury’s quarry and several fur- 
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ther eastward, in Mayfield, Warren and Euclid. The efforts in these 
latter localities were prompted by’ the petroleum which so frequently 
saturates the fine-grained sandstone which locally replaces the lower 
portion of the Bedford shale, and the oil springs which flow from the 
quarries and exposures of this rock. The oil of this horizon is clearly 
derived from the underlying bituminous mass of the Cleveland shale. 
But this deposit of carbonaceous matter is conparatively thin ; and as it 
is freely drained, although a constant flow of oil takes place from it, no 
accumulation of this oil has occurred, and the wells bored to obtain it 
have failed to repay theircost. The wells in the valley of the Cuyahoga 
have reached down to the lower oil horizon—that of the Huron shale— 
and oil has been obtained, perhaps, in all of them, but from the com- 
pactness of the strata, and the absence of reservoirs to receive any flow 
from the oil rock, the quantity has been uniformly small. In all of these 
deep borings nothing but shale has been penetrated ; the sandrocks which 
constitute the oil reservoirs in Pennsylvania having been replaced by fine 
argillaceous sediments. This, in itself, is perhaps a sufficient reason 
why the oil wells of this region have been failures. As the sandstones 
are everywhere more or less jointed, and hold in their texture, where 
saturated, a considerable quantity of oil, they constitute, even when 
undisturbed, better reservoirs than close, impervious clayshale. We are 
probably justified by the experience of the past, in predicting, that no 
considerable quantity of oil will at any time be obtained from wells bored 
in Cuyahoga County. 


COAL. 


The black shale which forms part of the Waverly series sometimes con- 
tains thin sheets of coaly matter, which have excited false hopes of find- 
ing coal in numerous localities. On Rocky River considerable money 
has been expended in the search for coal in this formation. To prevent 
further disappointments of this kind, I take occasion to say here, again, 
that all the rocks of Cuyahoga county lie below the Coal Measures, and 
that every effort to find workable scams of coal within the county, must 
necessarily result in failure. 


MINERAL SPRINGS. 


Sulphur springs may be found in almost every township in the county. 
A large number of such have come under my observation, and the localities 
where they exist would form a long list. There are none, however, of 
which I have any knowledge, which by their copiousness or the compo- 
sition of their waters seem to require notice. 
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THE LAKE TUNNEL. 


The interest, both scientific and practical, 
which this public work has excited, seems to 
demand some reference to it in this report. 
The success of this and all similar enterprises, 
undertaken on the shores of the lakes, is 
greatly favored by, if not entirely dependent 
upon, that peculiar feature in the structure 
of the lake basins which has been referred to 
in the preceding pages, namely, their deep 
excavation by ice, and the subsequent accu- 
mulation upon their rocky bottoms of a 
considerable thickness of clay. Had the 
immediate bottom of Lake Erie at Cleveland 
been composed of rock, the excavation of such 
a tunnel as is now being made, would not only 
have involved an immensely increased ex- 
penditure of money and time, but it is even 
probable that the difficulties which must have 
then bean encountered would have been so 
greatas tobe practically insurmountable. The 
object of this work, as is generally known, is 
to obtain for the City of Cleveland an abund- 
ant supply of pure water. This it is hoped to 
accomplish by running a tunnel under the 
bottom of the Lake so far from the shore as 
to.draw through it water that shall be un- 
contaminated, cither by the wash of the shore 
or by the drainage discharged at the mouth 
of the Cuyahoga. The general drift of the 
water in the Lake being toward Buffalo, the 
discharge from the river is deflected in that 
direction; as maybe seen from the curve formed 
outside of the piers by the current of the 
river when it is rendered turbid and visible 
by freshets. The tunnel was therefore located 
on the west side of the river, and is about a 
mile from its mouth. There a shaft was sunk 
to the depth of 67 feet, and from its bottom a 
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tunnel was driven almost horizontally toward the center of the Lake. 
A mile and a quarter from the shore a crib was planted and a shaftsunk 
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to the depth of 65 feet below the surface of the water; and from this point 
a gallery was carried shoreward. The tunnel was arched with brick as 
it progressed, and is now more than half completed. The excavation 
has been made entirely in clay and would by this time have been 
finished but for the bursting in of water from below, by which the work 
has been seriously retarded. The general features of the tunnel will be 
seen at a glance by reference tothe accompanying profile, which has been 
constructed from observation during its progress, and from facts given me 
by Mr. John Whitelaw, the engineer in charge. 

From preliminary observations it was found that at the shore the bed of 
clay overlying the rock extended to a depth of 78 feet below the Lake 
level. At the crib the rock was found at the depth of 116 feet, the water 
being there 24 fect deep. The rock underlying the Drift clay is the Erie 
shale, such as forms the Lake shore both east and west of the Cuyahoga. 
The tunnel is located near the western margin of the old, deeply exca- 
vated Cuyahoga valley, and the clay would have been found thicker 
further east; thinner towards the west. In the profile the overlying 
delta deposit, mainly stratified sand and gravel, isshown. This caps the 
shore bluffs and underlies the city. One of the ridges which runs par- 
allel with the Lake shore is also indicated in its relative position and 
altitude. The material taken from thetunnel has been nearly the same 
throughout, a fine blue clay thickly set with small angular fragments of 
the Erie and Huron shales; doubtless excavated from the Lake bottom by 
glacial action. There have also been found in the tunnel a few small 
boulders,—generally striated,—com posed of granite, greenstone or crystal- 
line limestone. The clay penetrated by the tunnel has seemed to be 
without stratification ; but, as we learn from the boring made at the 
Standard Oil Works—of which a record is given on another page—the 
clays which fill the old Cuyahoga valley are bedded, though in a larg: 
way, and form strata of 25 to 30 feet in thickness, separuted by sheets cf 
sand and gravel. These sheets are water bearing, and there is little 
doubt that the accident which occurred in the tunnel was occasioned by 
the proximity of one of them. 

The following sections will be of interest to the residents of different 
portions of the County: 
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Section of the Cliffs at East Cleveland. 


x. Soil and drift clay, 
20-30 feet. 


2. Berea grit, feet 
exposed. > 


-~-—-—--- 3. Red shale, 384 ft. ¢ 


— m = 
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4. Blue shale, 15 feet. 


5. Blue sandstone, 
20 feet. 


Bedford shale 





6. Cleveland shale, 
black, 55 feet. 





E. CLEVELAND. 


7. Erie shale, 132 feet 
to lake level. 


8. North lake ridge. 9. Delta sand and clay. 
10. Drift clay in old valley of the Cuyahoga. 


Section of Strata at Bedford. 


No.1. Superficial materials, clay-loam, with numerous fragments of sandstone 
and some Eozoic boulders...............eronenennunonnnennnennunnen ssecscsvesccescecss 10-30 
“ 2. Gray argillaceous shale (Cuyahoga shale), exposed ..........ccceesseccessee scene 30 
“ 3. Thin-bedded, yellow sandstone with Discina Newberryi and Lingula es 
melia ; surface 350 feet above Lake Erie..........cccccccs sssecceee sosscceee as 3 10 
“4 Gray shale.....oneesonnanonssensnnunsansnsnssnenssnnsnunnnnnnenssonnsnnonsnnnnnnoenonnnnnnnne @ 64 
“5 Thick-bedded, yellow sandstone with ripple marks................sss0ce ese 45 
“ 6. Biueshale (Bedford shale) with many fossils—Syringothyris, etc.—at base 71 
“ 7. Black bituminous shale, (Cleveland shale) with fish teeth and scales.... 21 
“ 8. Hydraulic limestone with Macrodon and Syringothyris.........scccs00 sss seescece 4 
“ 9. Green shale (Erie shale) with Leiorhynchus mesacostalis, Spirifer disjunctus, 


etc., OXPOBE......ceccccccrccccserecccccvsceccscces sasseescscnescsscecsessscnesescenccesceces 60 
Section of rocks in the valley of Rocky River, from Berea to Lake Erie. 

FEET 

Drift clay...... ..s.sccse cesses cesses csceceseeeseee® succes seeees ceuvee secees eoceee sossessce nenne 6-12 

Cuyahoga shale with Lingula, Discina, etC....... 200000 000000 sn nenn nnon une nenne nern 10 

Berea grit, upper bench shelly, lower massive...........scs0 sonneosenanenen nenne 60 

Red shale with thin calcareous bands containing Macrodon and Lingula 15 
Gray shale, no fossils Se@M.............ccecececesscecese cesses coe ceccesces nennunnen senses 
Black bituminous shale with fish scales (Cleveland shale); northern 

outcrop at second bridge above mouth of Rocky River............... 0.0... 50 


4“. 


ag 


- Gray and green shales with thin bands of sandstone, no fossils seen, 


(Erie shale).............css00cssces seven sscessseccanessteeseesessssacscsscsscssssecsscesees IN 


- Lake surface. ‘ 
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The old, clay-filled valley of Rocky River is cut into by the new valley, 
at the second bridge from the Lake, in Rockport. There the east side of 
the gorge is composed of the Erie and Cleveland shales, the west side of 
clay. A cross-section of the old clay-filled valley may be seen on the 
Lake shore near the residence formerly occupied by Gov. Wood. The 
highest and lowest of the Lake ridges may be seen crossing the old valley 
of Rocky River on the surface of the series of Drift deposits with which 
it is filled; showing that the ridges are more modern than any part of 
that series. 


Section on Euclid Creek. 


1. Soil and Drift clay. 

2. Blue shale (Bedford shale). 

3. Blue, fine-grained sandstone with oil and gas; quarried...... euere 20 ft. 

4. Black, bituminous shale, (Cleveland shale) source of oil and gas..... 60 ft. 

5. Blue argillaceous shale, with thin flags of sandstone and layers of 
flattened nodules of iron ore (Erie shale) to creek.............ss.cse+s 45 ft. 

Section on Big Creek above Brighton. 

1. Soil and Drift clay; surface 210 ft. above Lake Erie..........-.......... 25 ft. 

2. Black bituminous shale (Cleveland shale)...............sssssscsssrscevereece 60 it. 

3. Blue argillaceous shale (Erie shale) to creek at mouth..........s.eeeses 90 ft. 


A well bored by Mr. Poe, 400 feet below the bottom of the ravine, is 
reported as all in Erie shale. At the mouth of the creek heavy beds of 


clay cut out the rock strata ; the old valley of the Cuyahoga being reached 
here. 


STRATA EXPOSED IN THE VALLEY OF CHAGRIN RIVER. 


At Chagrin Falls, the Berea grit forms the upper and lower falls. It is 
generally less massive than at most other exposures. The upper portion 
affords very good flagging, and has been quarried for many years by Mr. 
Hanibal Goodale. The surfaces of the flags are generally ripple-marked. 
showing that they were deposited in shallow watcr; and many of them 
are pitted with marks of rain drops; indicating temporary exposure to 
the air. The Cuyahoga shale is here only about 100 feet thick ; much 
thinner than at any other known locality. This diminution in thick- 
ness is probably duc to the crosive action of the currents which deposited 
the Conglomerate. At the base of the Cuyahoga shale a thin stratum 1< 
crowded with Lingulae and Discinae, with scales of Paleoniscus and tlat- 
tened, striated stems of fucoids. The quarries of Mr. Goodale have fur- 
nished a large number of specimens of Paleoniscus Brainerdi, which hav- | 
been carefully preserved by the proprietor. This fossil, though => | 
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abundant here, has never been found in any other locality. At the junc- 
tion of the two branches of Chagrin river, 25 feet of the Berea grit are 
exposed, which show it to be more massive than at Chagrin Falls village. 
The Bedford shale is here well shown below the Berea, though the bottom 
of the formation is not seen. An oil well was sunk some years since, on 
the farm of Mr. Hoffman, to the depth of 282 feet, beginning at the base 
of the Berea and penetrating deeply intothe Erie shale. Salt water was 
obtained from this well, a copious flow of gas and some oil, but not enough 
to warrant pumping. 

Two miles north of Gates’ Mill the banks of the river are high, and the 
Erie shale is exposed at their base. Near Gates’ mills, about 200 feet 
above the stream, at Luther’s quarry, the Berea sandstone is worked. It 
is here more massive than at Chagrin Falls, forming layers from 2 to 4 
feet in thickness, and is a good building stone, though somewhat stained 
with iron. Ata saw mill, one mile east of Gates’ Mill, a deep gorge cuts 
through the Berea sandstone, exposing the shale below. The grit here 
affords beautiful examples of cross stratification, of which a representa- 
tion is given in the cut below. 

This oblique stratification Oblique Stratification of Berea Grit. 
hasbeen something of a puzzle 
toquarrymen and others, here Massive sandstone. 
and elsewhere. Its mode of 
formation is, however, very 
easily explained. When sand Flagging in thin horizontal layers. 
ismoved by broad and shallow 
currents of water—such as the 


ebb and flow of the tide pro- Oblique layers of Aagstone. 
duces—it is pushed along 
the bottom and fills depres- layers of flagstone 


sions by the deposition of 

tuccessive layers, at first hav- 

ing the angle of the margin a 

of the pool or channel; the eave layers of 
subsequently deposited layers 

becoming more nearly hori- Horizontal layers of flagstone. 
wntal as the depression is 

filledup. Sand bars in streams are formed in the same way; as may be 
seen by any one who will take the trouble to observe the process. In 
“Bear’s Gully,” not far from Gates’ Mill, is another exposure of Berea 
grit, where 42 feet of reddish brown shale (Bedford shale) are seen under- 
lying it. Ina ravine just below Macksville, the black, Cleveland shale, 
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is exposed ; its surface about 70 feet below the Berea grit. The shale is 
here, apparently, but 23 feet in thickness. In “ Fletcher's Gully,” near 
Macksville, the Berea has a thickness of about 60 feet, the upper portion 
thin-bedded as usual, and the whole resting upon gray shale. A fine 
spring of water, holding a large amount of iron in solution, gushes from 
the rock at this point. This is a good example of the series of springs 
which mark the line of junction of the great sandstone beds of the 
county—the Conglomerate and Berea grit—with their underlying shales, 
the Cuyahoga and Bedford. The theory of these springs is very simple: 
Surface water reaching the porous and jointed sandstones, passes freely 
through them, but is arrested in its descent by the impervious clay rocks 
below. Hence it accumulates in the bostom of the sandstones, supplying 
wells which penetrate them, or, flowing off along the line of dip, forms 
springs at the junction of the strata in any ravine or valley by which 
they are cut. 

From Macksville to Willoughby the Erie shale forms continuously the 
bed of Chagrin river, and for the most part the mass of the bluffs or cliffs 
which border it. 
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GEOLOGICAL MAP or SUMMIT COUNTY. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF SUMMIT COUNTY. 


By J. S. NEWBERRY. 


SURFACE FEATURES AND DEPOSITS. 


Summit County, like Portage and Medina, is situated on the highlands 
which separate the tributaries of the Ohio from the waters draining into 
Lake Erie. It has an average elevation of about five hundred feet above 
the Lake, and, except that it is deeply excavated, almost centrally, 
by the valley of the Cuyahoga, its topography would be without marked 
features. Owing to this cause, however, it presents much more variety 
of surface than most of the counties of the state. The Cuyahoga river, 
rising in the northern portion of Geauga County, runs for forty miles in 
a south westerly direction ; then, in the center of Summit County, turns 
sharply to the north and pursues a nearly straight course to the Lake. 
In Geauga and Portage, the Cuyahoga flows on the surface of a plateau 
composed of the Carboniferous Conglomerate. At the town of Cuyahoga 
Falls, in Summit county, this plateau is cut through in a series of cas- 
cades which give rise to much beautiful scenery. The river here falls 
two hundred and twenty feet in two miles, so that from the vicinity of 
Akron to the north line of the county, it flows through a narrow valley 
or gorge more than three hundred feet deep. At frequent intervals the 
Cuyahoga receives tributaries from both the east and west, and the val- 
leys of these streams contribute their part to give variety to the topog- 
raphy of the central portion of the county. 

The highest lands in Summit county are the hills most distant from 
the channels of drainage, in Richfield, Norton, Green, Springfield, Tall- 
madge and Hudson. In all these townships summits rise to the height 
of six hundred and fifty feet above the Lake. The bottom of the Cuya- 
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hoga valley, in the northern part of Northfield, is less than fifty feet 
above Lake Erie, so that within the county we have differences of level 
which exceed six hundred feet. 


Altitudes in Summit County. 


FEET ABOVE LAKE ERIE. 


Tallmadge, Long Swamp, ........ssoussnsonerounosumonnonsnnsnnnnenonsnnnasnannusnsonnensnnernnen 470 

“ road east Of CONTET,......cscccecerscscrssccccacerececcescerenceensencescsesoncee ens 543 

“ Coal No. 1, Newberry’s Mine.......-.ssecssccssssccccssssceeessccsssssevsecenes 520 

““ “ * _D. Upson’s mine.....russsenenunsnsnnensssnnnusnnennenenennnenaenene 492 

“ summit of Coal Hill.........csescsccccssscscccscsvcscsccccecsccscssees annnnnnonnnnn 636 
Akron, door-sill of Court House..........sccccccsscsscsceecccscescssescecece soscssescecescees 452.65 
“ Rail Road Depot..........cccesccssscscsssscsccctccsescsscssscsccesernassesccscnseesonece 428.13 

“  sunmit level, Ohio Canal, high water.........csssssserssssrvecseersscereenees 395 
6 P.&EO. Camal.......ccccsscccccccsscenccsescccccscscncncsesencscescesscesusesssscsccnsovenes 370.64 
Cuyahoga Falls, Railroad Depot...........scsccssscscccsescecsecscsscsscaseseccecececessecses 428.13 

Monroe Falls, road before Hickok NouSe.........sscccsssscccsscscccsscerssccsceavecescasees 460 

Hudson station.........0..scsssccccsccccscasscsnccsccscssscecsccessvenccscscccsesscsensessseseenneeecs 496 

$6 TOWN ..ceseccsccccnccccecnrecsesscscesceccensescecescececscscecsncssessenseessestnseescessssoes >47 
Boston, Ohio Canal..........erseuensenen coscsssescccsccccscscceccccccssssceccssecscecsessesensoss 94.66 
Peninsula, MU aesnsnsnsansnsssssnstnenunnennserssnnsnenenonensnuns snsssannsnnsnunsnnsensenes 125.66 

Yellow Creek, “ _ seasssnnenosnsunssnernunnensnsnnsunuensnnenrannennnennrannanesonannnnsennennnne 180 

Old Portage, °“ _ aunonurssssunssnnsssunnnnnsnnnanennnsnunnenssnennsnsuosensnssnnsssnnunumsnnsane 188 

Green, Summit of Valley R. R..........ccsscccceccsscccccccccssccnecsssecsovccscosssecescesees 532 

New Portage, street in front of Tavern. ..........c0cssesscoe nennen sovvesces see cnscesens anunee 400 

Lake between New Portage and Johnson’s Corners... eesnsseen ses onenennnenen seceneceece 399 
Wolf Creek, below Clark’s Mill......... ccccsscssccees covecces cosessnes cecues senunn saseceass 390.74 
“ in Copley, 1 mile west of north and south center road.............. 419.78 

Little Cuyahoga, Mogadore... .......csscccseccssvcees cessccees cosees concen seseesees seseseese ace - AT 

“ 66 at Gilchrist’s Mill Dam......... crsonen0n snoanannn cosccettescecons on seeeees 457 

“ “ Old Forge at Trestle .......0. csscossssccesce e0eeces cee nun onunne conses anne 439 
Rich field, East Center..........2:scscoscscece coscssees cesses ccscss costes seceseese csces sossee avcese 531.90 

“ highest land......... ssecsccee coscas senses snonunnen sannunnnnnnnen snseecees soseeses (over) 675 

Yellow Creek, one-fourth mile west of Ghemnt..........1.cccecccceses ses cesses conswsees coe 371 


The soil of Summit county is somewhat varied. In the northern part, 
even where underlaid by the Conglomerate in full thickness, the soil 
derived from the Drift contains a great deal of clay, and Northfield, Twins- 
burg, Hudson, etc., are, as a consequence, dairy towns. The southern 
half of the county, however, has a loam soil, and the attention of the 
farmers has been directed more to grain growing than stock-raising. 
This difference of soil was clearly indicated by the original vegetable 
growth. In Hudson and Twinsburg the forest was composed, for the 
most part, of beech, maple, basswood and elm, while in Stow, Tallmadge, 
and southward the prevailing forest growth was oak. In Franklin and 
Green the soil is decidedly gravelly; the original timber was oak, in 
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groves and patches, and these townships form part of the famous wheat- 
growing district of Stark, Wayne, &c. 

In the central part of the county, between Akron and Cuyahoga Falls, 
a few thousand acres, called The Plains, formerly presented a marked 
contrast to the rolling and densely timbered surface of all the surround- 
ing area. This is a nearly level district, of which the peculiar features 
are mostly obliterated by cultivation, but when in the state of nature it 
had the aspect of the prairies of the West. It was almost destitute of 
timber, was covered with grass and scrub oak (Quercus Banister?) and in 
spring was a perfect flower garden; for a much larger number of wild 
flowers were found here than in any other part of the county. The 
origin of these peculiar features may be traced to the nature of the 
substructure of the district. This area forms a triangle between the two 
branches of the Cuyahoga and the coal hills of Tallmadge ; the soil is 
sandy, and this is underlaid by beds of gravel of unknown depth. It 
seems that there once existed here a deeply excavated rock basin, which 
was subsequently partly filled with drift deposits and partly by water ; 
in other words, that it was for atime alake. The waters of this lake 
deposited the sand which now forms the soil, and in its deeper portions 
a series of lacustrine clays, which are well shown in the cutting recently 
made for a road on the north side of the valley of the Little Cuyahoga 
near Akron. The section of these beds is as follows: 


FEET. IN 
1. Stratified sand...........u0.000 cssccsece sannnnnon nee nonnnunonnanssnnannen eseesneee senses sucess 10... 
2. Blue CLAY .......00 onnnsnnnn sennnnnen vecssece sseccesne cn ssenessee scores sanunnansann sacece esac wee 4 
3. Mixed Yellow sand and Blue clay, stratified ............ csscsesesceeeeceeensees 1 1 
4. Blue clay ...... csscsssceccccsceoe snunnnnnnsnnunnannanunen sosssence onnnsn cesees senses seeeeeeeies ass 10 
9. Yellow clay......sssccsseeee sec eceeceeeeees severe eects seessecnscnecensenseneee secnesces sense . 10 
6. Blue clay ......000ssccceceeeeeeee seseen rennen IRTLLPPTLPLPLFFLEFPFFFPFELTELTPFFLERLTRFRERR ln 
7. Red CLay.....cccecoscssccutertes cosscesee snnuonnunsnensunnnennann annannann aesnesnenennnnern ann 1 
8. Yellow clay......ussesunonsonnensennunnennsnssnnnnsanaenannonunen ensnnnanssnsnn nenennnsn teten Il. 
9. Blue clay ......-.e.cssssccceecccocereseeeeccsses snnnensennsennnunsnssnanssnnnn cee snnnsnnnn anne 8 
JO. Bed Clay ......s.ccceeessccscecscnsesstees ncenseens con annnnnnnn suanonnarnensssnennensnn nennen 2 
ll. Blue Clay .......0+.sccse ceceecaee ceccen secees nennansse namen sonese cee ssaeee senses assess teren 6 
12, Red ClAy.....sscccssseosrecsesssnonsccecseccesccescceseescceseseeeesesseerenecseesssen seeses u. 10 
13. Blue CLAY ...r0suesnensonnnennnannonnnnennonnanunsunannsnnnonsnennnensennansnnsnnnnsennnnrnneen 1 6 
14. Red clay..ereererennsenasnaanssensonssennnnunnnnsnsarssnnnnsnnstnanannnsrnenssnurenereneennennn 2 
15. Yellow clay....csccccssssscessssseeccnesccesscceessessesseesessseeee oesseeees senses eeeses setae 1 6 
16. Blue clay.........c00s00unn0sannnnsnssnnsnnsnssssnnnennnnnnnnnnssnsnnnsnnenannssnsnensnsen sn 2 
17. Red Clay...s-ecssces cosssseus covscsson sosece sesteessceee sucseauccen essees seesse caeeee tee cue nen 1 
18. Fine Yellow sand ......cccsssccscsscccucsccessenvecccceneccsccsescnscccoeese soersesseess on 1 
180. Yellow clay......ccccsssssessssssssssencceseseacacaaessecsscnsecescnsusesoncssseneeesscacanses Zune 
20. Blue clay ..--.ccscscsssscsvcsccnessececeesseenseetnssseseensevesseesseeaersesuaeeeeessnsesers wee 4 
21. Yellow clay...scscesssssssssccecsssncccsesecessceeeeaancoesessee sesnseses seeessene saaeesee ea 3 eee 
22. Blue clay ..-..socscsosssssecsescesscanessesesssscesesssnceesseesssesessnossseesonsevane anseeees 4 an 
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In another section, exposed near by in the valley of the Little Cuya- 
hoga, the beds which have been enumerated are seen to be underlaid by 
about 60 feet of stratified sand and gravel, to the bed of the stream. To 
what depth they extend is not known. 

On the opposite side of the Little Cuyahoga, on the main road leading 
into Akron, the banks of the old valley present a very different section 
from either of those to which I have referred above. There we find a 
hill composed of finely washed and irregularly stratified sand, quite free 
from pebbles. About ten or twelve feet of the upper part is yellow ; the 
lower part, as far as exposed, white; a waved line separating the two 
colors. 

East and north of the locality where the detailed section given above 
was taken, heavy beds of gravel are seen to occupy the same horizon; 
from which we learn that these finely laminated clays were deposited in 
a basin of water, of which the shore was formed by gravel hills. 

A portion of the city of Akron is underlaid by thick beds of stratified 
sand and gravel. These are often cross-stratified and show abundant 
evidences of current action. They also contain large angular blocks of 
Conglomerate and mafiy fragments of coal; some of which are of consid- 
erable size. We apparently have here some of the materials which were 
cut out of the valleys that separate the isolated outliers of the Coal 
Measures which are found in this part of the county. 

Beds of gravel and sand stretch away southward from Akron, and 
form part of a belt, which extends through Stark County, partially filling 
the old, deeply-cut valley of the Tuscarawas, and apparently marking the 
line of the southern extension of the valley of the Cuyahoga, when it was 
a channel of drainage from the Lake basin to the Ohio. This old, and 
partially obliterated channel, has been referred to in the chapter on the 
Physical Geography of the state, and it will be more fully described in 
the chapters on Surface Geology, and those formed by the reports on 
Stark and Tuscarawas counties. I will only here refer to it in passing 
to say, that the line of the Ohio canal—of which the summit is at Akron— 
was carried through this old water gap, because it still forms a com- 
paratively low pass. In the western part of the state, the Miami canal 
traverses a similar pass; and another, having nearly the same level with 
those mentioned, in Trumbull County, connects the valleys of Grand river 
and the Mahoning. 

The thick beds of gravel and sand which underlie the plain and stretch 
eastward up the valley of the Little Cuyahoga through southern Tall- 
madge, perhaps form part of the great gravel belt to which I have al- 
ready alluded, but may be of more local origin. It seems to me quite 
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possible that in former times the Cuyahoga passed eastward of its present 
course, from Kent or Monroe Falls to Akron; that the falls of the Cuya- 
hoga were then near the “Old Forge,” and that this excavated basin 
beneath the “ Plains” was scooped out by them. We know that the po- 
sition of the falls has been constantly changing; that they were once in 
Cuyahoga County, and have gradually receded to their present position. 
When they had worked back to the great bend of the Cuyahoga, they 
seem to have swung round the circle for some time before starting on 
their present line of progress. In this interval the river appears to have 
flowed over a broad front of the Conglomerate, and, cutting away the 
shales below, to have produced the rock basin which has been described. 

When the falls of the Cuyahoga were at the north line of the county, 
they must have had a perpendicular height of at least 200 feet, for the 
hard layers in the Cuyahoga shale which produce the “ Big Falls” do not 
extend so far north. The entire mass of the Cuyahoga shale there is soft 
argillaceous material, which must have been cut out beneath the massive 
Conglomerate, producing a cascade at least equal in height to that of 
Niagara. 

The north-south portion of the Cuyahoga valley seems to have been 
once continued southward, and to have been connected with the old val- 
ley of the Tuscarawas, which is excavated far below the bed of the pres- 
ent stream. At the north line of the county, the valley of the Cuyahoga 
is cut down 220 feet below the present river bottom ; as we learn by wells 
bored for oil. The bottom of the valley of the Tuscarawas is, at Canal 
Dover, 175 feet below the surface of the stream, and there are many facts 
which indicate that there was once a powerful current of water passing 
from the Lake basin to the Ohio through this deeply excavated channel. 
Subsequently this outlet was dammed up by heavy beds of Drift, and the 
Cuyahoga, cut off from its connection with the Tuscarawas, to which it 
had been a tributary, was forced to turn sharply to the north, forming 
the abrupt curve that has been always regarded as a peculiar feature in 
the course of this stream. The courses of the tributaries of the Maumee 
are not unlike that of the Cuyahoga, and are probably dependent upon 
the same cause, namely, the depression of the Lake level, and the diver- 
sion of the drainage from the Mississippi system—with which it was 
formerly connected—into the Lake basin. 

The Drift clays, which underlie the northern part of Summit County, 
are plainly of northern origin, as they contain innumerable fragments of 
the Huron, Erie and Cuyahoga shales, and no such mass of argillaceous 
material could be derived from the Conglomerate and Coal Measures 
which underlie all the country toward the south. 
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The direction of the glacial strie in the county is nearly north-west 
and south-east, and these clays are plainly the result of glacial action. 
It is interesting to note, however, that in the Drift clay at Hudson a 
. large number of masses of coal have been found, some of which were 
several inches in diameter. This fact, taken in coanection with the 
character and history of the Drift clays, proves—what we had good reason 
to believe from other causes—that the coal rocks once extended at least 
as far north as the northern limits of the county, and that from all the 
northern townships they were removed and the Conglomerate laid bare 
by glacial erosion. 

A considerable portion of the Drift gravels in the southern part of the 
county are of foreign and northern origin. As I have elsewhere remarked, 
these gravels and the associated lands show distinct marks of water 
action, and have apparently been sorted and stratified by the shore waves 
of the Lake when it stood several hundred feet higher than now. 

The boulders which are strewn over the surface in all parts of the 
county are mostly composed of Laurentian granite from Canada, and I 
have attributed their transportation to icebergs. In Northampton many 
huge boulders of Corniferous limestone are found, and these evidently 
came from the islands in Lake Erie. 

Lakes. One of the most striking of the surface features of Summit 
County is the great number of small lakes which are found there. These 
are generally beautiful sheets of pure water enclosed in basins of Drift 
gravelandsand. They form part of the great series of lake basins which 
mark the line of the water shed from Pennsylvania to Michigan, and 
they have been described, and their origin explained in the chapter on 
Physical Geography. When a resident of Summit County, I mapped 
and visited nearly one hundred of these little lakes within a circle of 
twenty miles radius drawn around Cuyahoga Falls. 

Aside from the variety and beauty which these lakelets give to the sur- 
face, they afford many objects of scientific interest. They are usually 
stocked with excellent fish, and many rare and peculiar plants grow in 
and about them. They also contain great numbers of shells, some of 
which are rare. Springfield Lake, for example, is the only known locality 
of Melania gracilis, and Congress Lake contains two species of Linnea, 
(L. gracilis and L. stagnalis,) both of which are found in few if any other 
localities in the state. 

Peat Bogs. Many of the lakes to which I have referred, are being 
gradually filled up by a growth of vegetation that ultimately forms peat. 
In all those lakes where the shores are marshy and shake under the tread, 
peat is accumulating. We have evidence, too, that many lakelets have 
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been filled up and obliterated by this process; for we find a large num- 
ber of marshes in which there is now little water, but the surface is 
underlaid by peat and shell marl, sometimes to the depth of twenty or 
thirty feet. Every township contains more or less of these, and some of 
them are quite extensive. The larger ones are usually known as whortle- _ 
berry swamps or cranberry marshes, sometimes as tamarack swamps, 
from the growth of larch which frequently covers the surface. Among 
the largest of these is that west of Hudson on Mud Brook, in which the 
peat is fifteen feet deep. Another lies east of Hudson, near the county 
ine. In Stow, on Mud Brook, is a long peat swamp in which the depth 
of the peat is not less than thirty feet. In Coventry is one in which the 
peat is said to be thirty or forty feet deep, and from this considerable peat 
of excellent quality has been manufactured by Mr. J. F. Brunot. These 
peat bogs ‘have excited some interest as possible sources of supply of fuel, 
and yet where coal is as cheap and good as in Summit County, it seems 
hardly probable that peat can be profitably employed asa fuel. The best 
of peat, when air dried, contains nearly 20 per cent. of water and 20 
per cent. of oxygen, and has a henting power not greater than half that 
of our coals, while it occupies double the space. Hence, unless it can be 
produced at half the price of coal in the markets of Summit County, it 
can hardly compete withit. Peat is, however, an excellent fertilizer, and 
many, even of the smaller peat bogs, may be made very valuable to the 
agriculturist. In some localities such deposits of peat have been cleared 
up and cultivated for many years, without a suspicion that there was 
anything of interest or value below the surface. 

Shell Marl. Deposits of Shell Marl are frequently found underlying 
peat in “cat swamps” and filled up lakelets. This marl is composed of 
the remains of the shells of mollusks, which after the death of the ani- 
mals that inhabited them, have accumulated at the bottom of the water. 
In some instances these marls are white, and nearly pure lime ; in others 
they are mixed with more or less earthy and vegetable matter. Such 
deposits occur in nearly every township of the county, but they have at- 
tracted little attention, and their valuable fertilizing property have been 
very sparingly made available. The deposit of shell marl on the road 
between Hudson and Stow on land of Charles Darrow is at least twelve 
feet deep and very pure. Similar marl-beds, though less extensive, are 
known in Hudson, Northampton and other parts of thecounty. Usually 
a sheet of peat or muck covers the marl, and it is not likely to be discov- 
ered, unless by ditching or special search. The simplest method of ex- 
ploring marshes for peat or shell marl is with an auger made from an old 
two-inch or three-inch carpenter’s auger welded to a small, square rod of 
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iron, on which a handle is made to slide, and fasten with a key. With 
this all marshes may be probed to the depth of eight or ten feet with the 
greatest facility. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


Erte Shale. This is the lowest formation exposed in Summit County, 
and is visible only in the bottom of the valley of the Cuyahoga, where 
it is cut deepest, in the township of Northfield. About 100 feet of the 
upper portion of the Erie shale is exposed in the cliffs which border the 
river, being a continuation of the outcrops which have been fully de- 
scribed in the report on the geology of Cuyahoga County. The same 
fossils have been found in the Erie shale in Northfield, as those collected 
in the valleys of Chippeway and Tinker’s Creeks. 


WAVERLY GROUP. 


The Lower Carboniferous or Waverly group is freely opened in the 
valley of the Cuyahoga, and we here find some of the most satisfactory 
sections of this formation that can be seen in the state. It has also 
yielded, perhaps, as large a number of fossils in Summit County as has 
been obtained from this group in any other localities. These will be 
more particularly noticed in connection with the strata that contain 
them. 


Cleveland Shale. This is the bituminous shale which forms the base 
of the Waverly group, and has been fully described in the reports on the 
counties which form the northern border of the state. The outcrops of 
the Cleveland shale which are visible in the valley of the Cuyahoga, are 
continuations southward of those noticed in Cuyahoga County. As the 
dip of all the strata is here gently southward, and the valley gradually 
deepens towards its mouth, the Cleveland shale, though on the north 
line of the county more than 100 feet above the bed of the stream, sinks 
out of sight near Peninsula, less than ten miles from the county line. 
The average thickness of the Cleveland Shale in Summit county is 
about 50 feet, and it presents precisely the same lithological characters 
here as further north. No fossils have been discovered in it at the local- 
ities where it has been examined in this county, but more careful search 
would undoubtedly result in the discovery of the scales and teeth of 
fishes similar to those found at Bedford. 

As in Trumbull, Cuyahoga and Medina counties, the outcrops of the 
Cleveland shale in Summit are marked by oil and gas springs, which 
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are plainly produced by the decomposition or spontancous distillation of 
the large amounts of carbonaceous matter it contains. The oil and gas 
springs which have been noticed on the sides of the Cuyahoga valley at 
and below Peninsula are distinctly connected with the Cleveland Shale, 
and have, as a consequence, misled those who have been influenced by 
them to bore for oil in the bottom of the valley. 

Bedford Shale. This member of the Waverly group is not well exposed 
in the valley of the Cuyahoga, though visible at a number of localities. 
Its out-crops usually form slopes covered with debris where the limits of 
the formation are concealed. Judging from the glimpses obtained of if, 
the Bedford shale is apparently about 70 feet thick in the valley of the 
Cuyahoga, and consists mainly of soft, blue, argillaceous strata, similar 
to those in the gorge of Tinker’s Creek at Bedford. In some localities it 
is more or less red, and has been here, as elsewhere, used as a mineral 
paint. In the valley of Brandywine Creek, below the Falls, the Bedford 
ehale is very fossiliferous, and contains the same species found at Bed- 
ford. Among these Syringothyris typa is the most conspicuous and © 
abundant, and slabs may be obtained here which are thickly set with 
this fine fossil, forming beautiful specimens for the cabinet. 

Berea Grit. The Berea sandstone is well exposed in the valley of the 
Curahoga in the northern part of the county, and forms two lines of 
outcrop—one on each side of the river—running from Peninsula to Inde- 
pendence on the west, and to Bedford and Newburg on the east. At 
Peninsula the Berea grit has been extensively quarried for many years. 
The base of the formation is here from 30 to 60 feet above the canal, so 
that the quarries are worked with facility, and their product shipped 
with comparatively little expense. The entire thickness of the forma- 
tion in the valley of the Cuyahoga is about 60 feet. The stone it fur- 
nishes varies considerably in character in the different localities where 
itis exposed. At the quarries of Mr. Woods, at Peninsula, it is lighter 
incolor than at Independence; resembling the Berea stone in this respect, 
a8 also in hardness. Some layers are nearly white, and a large amount 
of excellent building stone has been shipped from this locality and used 
for the construction of various public buildings at Cleveland, Detroit, 
Buffalo, Oswego, etc. This stone is more firm and durable, but is harder 
and leas homogeneous than that from the Amherst quarries; it is, how- 
ever, 80 highly esteemed that a ready market has been found for all that 
has been taken from the quarries. During 1871 the stone shipped from 
Peninsula was equal to 2800 car loads of ten tons each. 

Between Peninsula and the county line the outcrops of the Berea grit 
have been but imperfectly explored. They are much obscured by the 
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debris of the higher portions of the cliffs, and the examinations neces- 
sary to determine the value of the stone would require the expenditure 
of considerable time and money. There is every probability, however, 
that good quarries could be opened at a great number of localities, and I 
think I am quite safe in predicting that in future years this portion of 
the valley of the Cuyahoga will be the theatre of a very active industry 
growing out of the quarrying of Berea grit for the Cleveland market. 
Should the railroad, now proposed, be constructed through the valley, 
this, with the canal, will supply such facilities for transportation that, 
if the quality of the stone should be found suitable, this district will 
contribute as largely as any other to the market of the great lakes. 
From the differences which are everywhere exhibited in the quality of 
the stone in neighboring outcrops of the Berea grit, the banks of the 
Cuyahoga should be carefully examined in order to discover such locali- 
ties as will furnish stone of superior quality. It is not too much to ex- 
pect that some of these will have great pecuniary value. 

The Berea grit forms the solid stratum that produces the falls of the 
Brandywine, at Brandywine Mills, and it is here considerably more 
massive than at the outcrops further north on the same side of the Cuya- 
hoga. 

No fossils have been found in the Berea grit in Summit County. It is 
elsewhere, as a general rule, remarkably barren, and yet at Chagrin 
Falls fossil fishes have been obtained from it ; and at Bedford a Discina, a Law 
gula, and an Annularia. These, and perhaps other fossils may hereafter 
be met with in the Cuyahoga Valley. 

Cuyahoga Shale. This, the upper division of the Waverly group, is 
better exhibited in Summit County than in any other part of the state. 
It has a thickness of from 150 to 200 feet, and has been given the name 
it bears because it forms the greater part of the banks of the Cuyahoga 
from Cuyahoga Falls to the north line of the county. A short distance 
above Peninsula the Berea grit sinks beneath the river, and the whale 
thickness of the Cuyahoga shale is revealed in the interval between that 
rock and the Conglomerate which caps the bluffs. In this part of the 
valley the Cuyahoga shale exhibits little variety in composition, and 
consists of a mass of soft argillaceous material interstratified with thin 
and local sheets of fine grained sand-stone, rarely thick enough to serve 
as flagging. The surfaces of these sheets are marked with mud furrows. 
and occasionally with the impressions of fucoids. At the “Big Falls” uf 
the Cuyahoga, 80 feet below the Conglomerate, a number of layers 
fine-grained sandstone, from 6 to 12 inches in thickness, and oocupyin 
a vertical space of about 20 feet, locally replace the softer material 
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the Cuyahoga shale and produce the beautiful waterfall at this locality. 
These harder strata may-be traced for a mile or more down the river, but 
are not distinguishable in the sections of the Cuyahoga shale in the 
northern part of the county. The sandstone of the Big Falls is a com- 
pact homogeneous rock almost identical in character and utility with 
the “blue stone” of the East Cleveland quarries, although lying at a 
considerably higher level; the East Cleveland stone being a local modifi- 
cation of the lower portion of the Bedford shale. The upper part of the 
Cuyahoga shale near the Big Falls has furnished a great number of fine 
specimens of “ cone-in-cone,” and they are referred to by Dr. Hildreth in 
his notes on the Cuyahoga valley, published in Silliman’s Journal in 
186. This singular structure has given rise to much speculation; 
it was at one time supposed to be organic; subsequently, the result of 
impeded crystallization ; and it is now considered by Prof. O. C. Marsh 
as of purely mechanical origin. The “ cone-in-cone ” consist, as is well 
known, of a series of hollow cones, like extinguishers, placed one within 
another; and it sometimes makes up the entire mass of a stratum, 
several inches in thickness and many feet it lateral extent. It is by no 
means confined to this horizon, but is found in the older paleozoic rocks, 
in the Coal Measures, and is perhaps more abundant than anywhere else 
in the Cretaceous formation in the far West. This structure is apparently 
confined to rocks of a peculiar chemical composition, viz; to earthy lime- 
stones, or argillaceous ghales impregnated with lime. The concretions, 
which include the great fishes of the Huron shale not unfrequently 
exhibit the cone-in-cone structure; and in some instances where the 
ealcareous material forms simply a crust on the fossil, that crust still 
shows more or less of it. From the locality under consideration in the 
valley of the Cuyahoga, I have obtained specimens of “ cone-in-cone”’ 
enveloping nodules of iron ore, and radiating in all directions from such 
nuclei. Specimens of this character, and the bones of Dinichthys coated in 
all their irregularities with “cone-in-cone,” seem to me incompatible 
with the theory that this structure is the product of mechanical forces, 
and appear rather to confirm the conclusion that it is an imperfect crys- 
tallization. 
Throughout most of its mass, and in most places, the Cuyahoga shale 
ir very barren of fossils. This, however, is fully compensated for by the 
extreme richness of some layers and some localities. This is the rock 
which was excavated in the formation of the canal in the valley of the 
Cayahoga below the falls, and through which an effort was made to con- 
duct the water of the-river to the proposed town of Summit. In this 
excavation the formation was fully opened for several miles, and yet with 
the most careful search, at various times during the progress of the work | 
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I was only able to obtain a mere handful of fossils. At the base of the 
formation, however, immediately over the Berea grit, the Cuyahoga shale 
is sometimes crowded with millions of Lingula melia and Discina New- 
berryi. The same species also occur at the Big Falls of the Cuyahoga 
and in the valley of the Little Cuyahoga, near Akron. 

In the upper part of the Cuyahoga shale in various parts of Medina 
County, and at Richfield, in Summit County, immense numbers of fossils 
are found, and those which form a long list of species. These will be 
more fully described in the paleontological portion of the report. The 
Richfield locality is already quite famous, as ¢xtensive collections were 
made there before the commencement of: the present survey by Messrs. 
Meek and Worthen and Dr. Kellogg. Quite a large number of crinoids 
were discovered here by the latter gentleman, which proved new to 
science, and were described by Prof. Jas. Hall. 

Conglomerate. The Carboniferous Conglomerate underlies all the higher 
portions of the county, and forms the surface rock over all the middle 
and northern portions, except where cut through by the Cuyahoga and 
its tributaries. Though generally covered and concealed by beds of 
Drift, the Conglomerate is exposed and quarried in all of the townships 
north of Akron. It is, however, best seen in the valley of the Cuyahoga, 
where it forms cliffs sometimes 100 feet in perpendicular height. The 
rock is about 100 fect in thickness; generally a coarse-grained, light drab 
sandstone, but in some localities, and especially near the base of the for- 
mation, becoming a mass of quartz pebbles, with just enough cement to 
hold them together. 

There are also some local bands of the Conglomerate which are red 
or brown in color, and furnish a building stone of great beauty. At 
Cuyahoga Falls such a band has been quarried for many years, and has 
been used for the construction of the best buildings in the town. This 
stone is brown, contains much iron, and is very strong and durable. 
At Akron a similar local stratum, in the Conglomerate at Wolf’s quarry, 
has a deep, reddish-purple color, and forms, perhaps, the most beautiful 
building stone in the state. This has been quite extensively used in 
Cleveland, and it may be seen to good advantage in the beautiful resi- 
dence of Mr. Randall Wade. Unfortunately, the quantity of this variety 
of building stone is apparently not large. Its peculiar color is probably 
due to the fact that the iron, ot which it contains a large quantity, is 
in the condition of anhydrous sesquioxide, and has associated with it a 
small percentage of manganese. 

Splendid sections of the Conglomerate are seen in the gorge of the 
Cuyahoga, below Cuyahoga Falls. Here nearly the entire thickness of 
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the formation is exposed, and vertical and over-hanging walls of 100 feet 
in height give great variety and beauty to the scenery. In descending 
the valley of the Cuyahoga the walls of Conglomerate recede from the 
river, of which the immediate banks are formed by the underlying shales. 
By the washing out of these, the blocks of Conglomerate have been 
undermined and thrown down; and thus the valley has been widened, 
until in Boston and Northfield the Conglomerate cliffs are several miles 
apart. They still preserve their typical character, however, and this is 
well exemplified by the “ Ledges” in Boston, which—like those of Nel- 
son, in Portage County, on the other side of the Conglomerate plateau— 
are favorite placcs of resort to the lovers of the picturesque. 

The fossils of the Conglomerate are exclusively plants. These are 
generally broken and floated fragments, but are exceedingly numerous ; 
their casts often making up a large part of the rock. In certain locali- 
ties we find evidence that they have been gathered by the waves into 
some receptacle, and heaped up in a confused mass, like drift-wood on a 
shore at the present day. Since the Conglomerate is composed of coarse 
materials which could only be transported by water in rapid motion, it 
is evident all delicate plants would be destroyed from the trituration 
they would suffer in the circumstances of its deposition ; hence, we only 
find here the remains of woody plants, and of these, usually only frag- 
ments. The most common plants are trunks and branches of Lepidoden- 
Iron, Sigillaria and Calamites ; also the nuts which have been described 
under the name of Trigonocarpon. Of all these, the Calamites are the 
most common, and they are sometimes entire; showing not only the 
upper extremity, but also the roots. More frequently, however, they are 
broken, and it is not at all uncommon to find the nuts to which I have 
referred, in the interior of a Calamite; indicating that when floated about 
they were washed into the hollow, rush-like stem. Generally, the plants 
of the Conglomerate are represented simply by casts; their carbonaceous 
matter having been entirely removed. Occasionally, however, a sheet of 
coal is found surrounding the cast of each, and in some localities every 
plant is preserved in this way; the amount of coal enveloping the casts 
corresponding to the quantity of woody matter in the plant. Still more 
rarely, where many plants have accumulated, their carbon has made an 
irregular coal seam; but never exceeding a few inches in thickness and 

a few rods or feet in extent. These coal seams, however, differ in many 
respects from coals of the overlying Coal Measure, as they have no under- 
clays, are very limited in extent, and evidently represent heterogenous 
collections of drifted woody matter. 

The pebbles of the more pebbly portions of the Conglomerate are some- 
times as large as one’s fist, but more generally range from the size of a 
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hickory nut to that of an egg. They are almost always composed of 
quartz, but in every locality where they are abundant, more or less of 
them may be found which are composed of quartzite or silicious slate, 
which shows lines of stratification. Sometimes these quartz pebbles, 
when in contact with the impressions of plants, are distinctly marked 
by such impressions. This circumstance has given rise to the theory 
that they are concretionary in character ; 1. e. that they have been formed 
where found, and are not fragments of transported quartz rock. There 
can be no question, however, that these pebbles are portions of quartz 
veins, which have been brought hundreds of miles from some area where 
metamorphic, crystalline rocks have suffered erosion. In the process of 
transportation the attrition to which these fragments were subjected 
comminuted all but the most resistant, viz: the quartz. The banded, 
silicious slates which are represented in the pebbles that accompany 
those of pure quartz, as well as the internal structure of the quartz pel 
bles themselves, afford conclusive evidence that their origin is such aa 
I have described. 

The transmission of the surface markings of Lepidodendron and Sigil- 
laria to quartz pebbles, is a surprising fact, and yet, as 1 think, not an 
incomprehensible one. These markings are very obscure, and are, in- 
deed, little more than the flattening of the sides of the pebbles which 
were in contact with the plant stems. My explanation of this flatten- 
ing is that some portion of the substance of the pebbles has been 
removed by solution, and it is quite possible that the potash originally 
contained in the plants has contributed something to this result by the 
formation of a soluble silicate. 

The distribution of the materials composing the Conglomerats will be 
fully discussed in another portion of the report; I will, however, say 
here in passing, that I have for many years been inclined to refer the 
transportation and deposition of the immense beds of quartz pebbles 
which are found in the Conglomerate to the same cause which has trans- 
ported the gravels of the Drift, and the similar deposits which are now 
accumulating on the sea bottom off the Antarctic Continent, and on the 
Banks of New Foundland—viz: to ice. 


Coal Measures.— All the southern part of Summit County is underlaid 
by the productive Coal Measures, and workable seams of coal are known 
to exist in Tallmadge, Springficld, Coventry, Norton, Copley, Franklin, 
and Green townships. The line of the margin of the coal basin passe= 
from Portage County into Summit in the north-eastern portion of Tal\- 
madge. It thence runs westerly nearly to Cuyahoga Falls, and there 
sweeps round to enclose what is known as Coal Hill; the continuity af 
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the Ooal Measures being severed by “ Long Swamp” and the valley of 
Camp Brook. On the east side of this stream the outcrop of the coal 
rocks passes southward to the valley of the Little Cuyahoga ; turning up 
this to the line of Portage County; thence, sweeping back on the south 
side of the valley across the township of Springfield to the vicinity of 
Middlebury. It thence runs south-westerly to New Portage, where it 
crogses the Tuscarawas, and strikes north-westerly through Norton and 
the corner of Copley to the Medina line. There is also a narrow patch 
of Coal-Measure-rocks forming an isolated hill (“Sherbondy Hill’’) south- 
west of Akron, on the west side of Summit Lake. Along the line I have 
traced we find the outcrops of only the lowest coal seam,—Coal No. 1; the 
“Briar Hill ” coal—and this not with any great constancy, inasmuch as 
the coal occupies limited basins, and their margins are exceedingly 
sinuous and irregular. A large part of the territory which holds the 
place of the coal fails to hold the coal itself, from one or the other of two 
causes, which frequently disappoint the miner in this region, as well asin 
the valley the of Mahoning. These causes are; first, that the lowest seam 
of coal was formed from peat-like carbonaceous matter which accumulated 
on the irregular bottom of the old coal marsh, and the margin of this 
marsh ran into innumerable bights and channels which were separated 
by ridges and hummocks where the coal was never deposited ; second, 
in many localities where the coal was once formed it was subsequently 
removed by erosion. The heavy bed of sandstone which lies a little 
above Coal No. 1 was deposited by currents of water moving rapidly and 
with such force as to cut away the coal in many channels, and leave in 
its place beds of sand, which, subsequently hardened, have become sand- 
stone. These are frequently encountered by the miner, and are desig- 
nated by him, as horsebacks. Hence, this excellent stratum of coal has 
been discovered to be wanting over much of the arca where it was sup- 
posed to exist, and has therefore been of less value to Summit County 
than was anticipated in the earlier days of coal mining. The first min- 
eral coal used on the Lake shore was sent to Cleveland by my father, 
Henry Newberry, from his mines in Tallmadge in 1828. It was then 
offered as a substitute for wood in the generation of steam on the Lake 
boats. Wood was, however, so abundant and the population was so 
habituated to its use, that it proved very difficult to supplant this by any 
other fucl; and it was necessary that nearly twenty years should pass 
before the value of the coal beds of Summit County was fully realized. 
Then coal mining began with considerable vigor, and many thousand 
tons of excellent coal have since been sent every year to Cleveland from 
the mines in Tallmadge and Springfield. As has been stated, the coal 
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of these townships proved to be very irregular in its distribution, and 
variable in thickness and quality. It is restricted to basins of limited 
extent, and is wanting over much of the area where it was supposed to 
be present. In the deeper portions of the basins or channels it occupies, 
the seam is from 44 to 6 feet in thickness, and the coal a bright, hand- 
some, open-burning variety, containing little sulphur and a small per- 
centage of ash. It is softer and more bituminous than the coal of the 
same seam in Mahoning and Trumbull counties, but is still capable of 
being used in the raw state in the furnace, and is very highly valued both 
as a steam coal and household fuel. In the southern part of the county 
Coal No. 1 is more continuous, and has been proved by recent researches 
to exist over a large part of Springfield, Franklin and Green, and to 
reach into Coventry and Norton. Many mines have been opened in the 
townships referred to, and about 250,000 tons are now sent from this 
region annually to Cleveland. Most of this coal is similar in quality to 
that of Tallmadge, but in some localities, as at Johnson’s shaft in Frank- 
lin, we find a recurrence of the block character which distinguishes the 
coal of Mahoning valley. In former years nearly all of the coal used or 
exported from the county was mined in Tallmadge, and this mainly from 
“Coal Hill,” which lies between the center of Tallmadge and Cuyahoga 
Falls. Several mines were once in active operation in this hill. Of 
these mines, that of Henry Newberry was situated at the north end of 
the hill, and those of Dr. D. Upson, Asaph Whittlesey and Francis Wright 
on the east side. On the opposite side of the valley, mines were opened 
by Mr. D. Harris and Dr. Amos Wright. In all these mines the coal has 
been nearly exhausted, as it was found to rise and run out in the interior 
of the hill. From this fact a belief has come to be quite general that 
the coal is pinched out in the body of this and other hills by the weight 
of the superincumbent material ; whereos we have here only an instance 
of what has been before referred to, of the thinning out of the coal on 
the margin of the old coal swamp. In the central and eastern portion 
of Tallmadge most of the land rises high above the coal-level, and basins 
of coal will doubtless be hereafter discovered there, but the same causes 
which have rendered coal mining so uncertain heretofore, will undoubt- 
edly limit the productiveness of the nominally large coal area which is 
included within the township lines. In the southern part of Tallmadge 
the surface is occupied by heavy beds of Drift by which the underlying 
geology is very much obscured. Here, as in the adjoining township at 
Brimfield, in Portage County, nothing but patient and careful search will 
determine the limits of the basins of coal which unquestionably exist in 
this vicinity. As the dip of the coal rocks is towards the south and east, 
in Springfield, Green and Franklin, Coal No. 1 lies lower than in the 
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more northerly townships where it occurs; hence it can only be reached 
by boring, and that sometimes to the depth of 100 or perhaps even 200 
feet. Wehave every reason to believe, however, that a considerable area 
in Green township is underlaid by Coal No. 1, where it lies far below 
drainage ; and it is almost certain that careful search by boring will 
reveal the presence of basins of coal in this ‘township, such as are not 
now suspected to exist, and such as will contribute largely to the wealth 
of the county: 

In Summit County the lowest seam of coal is usually separated from 
the Conglomerate by an interval of from 25 to 50 feet, which is filled 
with shale or shaly sandstone, and, immediately beneath the coal, by a 
seam of fire-clay from 2 to 6 feet in thickness. This fire-clay is in some 
places of good quality, and may be used for fire-brick and pottery, but it 
is generally more sandy and contains more iron than the under clay of 
the higher seam—Coal No. 3—to which I shall have occasion to refer again. 
Coal No. 1 is usually overlaid immediately by grey shale, from 10 to 40 
feet in thickness. This shale contains, especially where it forms the roof 
of the coal, large numbers of fossil plants, which are frequently preserved 
in great beauty and profusion. About 150 species have already been 
collected from the shale of Coal No. 1, in the northern part of the state, 
and nearly all of these are found in Summit County. More detailed 
descriptions of these plants will be found in another part of our report. 

Coal No. 2. Thirty to fifty feet above Coal No. 1, we find, in many 
parts of Summit County—as in the valley of the Mahoning—the second 
seam of Coal in the ascending series, which we have called Coal No. 2. 
It is usually from 12 to 18 inches in thickness, and though persistent 
over a large area, is nowhere in Summit County of workable thickness. 

Above Coal No. 2, and frequently cutting it out, is a bed of massive 
sandstone, which is a marked feature in the geology of the county. 
This is well seen in Coal Hill, Tallmadge, and extends through the 
southern part of the county, passing into Stark, where, in the valley of 
the Tuscarawas, about and above Massilon, it is quarried in many places 
along the bank of the canal. The thickness of this sandstone varies 
very much in different localities, and it may be said to range from 40 to 
100 feet. It is alsosomewhat variable in character, but is often massive, 
and affords a building stone of excellent quality. It may generally be 
distinguished from the sandstones of the Carboniferous Conglomerate by 
the absence of quartz pebbles. So far as I know, no pebbles are found 
in the sandstone over the coal in Summit County. In Trumbull and 
Medina there are some local exceptions to this rule, for patches of 
Conglomerate sometimes found there immediately overlying the lowest 
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coal seam. These will be described elsewhere, and I merely refer to them 
here to indicate their exceptional character. In Summit County the 
“pebble rock,” found in the explorations for coal, affords infallible evi- 
dence, when it is reached, that the horizon of the coal has been passed. 

Coals No. 3and 4. Near Mogadore, in Springfield township, the higher 
lands are found to be underlaid by a stratum of limestone, beneath 
which are usually a thin seam of coal and a thick stratum of fire-elay; 
the latter supplying the material from which nearly all the stone- 
ware of the county is manufactured. From 25 to 40 feet above the lime 
stone to which I have referred is another which also overlies a coal seam. 
Both these may be seen in Green township, between Greenburg and 
Greentown; and they may be traced thence, southerly, through Stark, 
Tuscarawas and Holmes counties, and indeed nearly or quite to the Ohio 
river. These are the “limestone coals” that will be found frequently 
referred to in the reports on the counties that have been mentioned, and 
those on Portage, Trumbull and Mahoning. The lowest of these lime 
stones lies from 130 to 160 feet above Coal No. 1; the upper limestone 
about 150 to 200 feet. Hence they will serve as useful guides in boring 
for the lower coal seam in those parts of the county where it lies con- 
siderably beneath the surface. 


ECONOMIC GEOLOGY. 


In my notes on the different geological formations represented in Sum- 
mit county, I have incidentally memtioned most of the important ele- 
ments in its mineral resources. A few additional facts, however, require 
to be reported, to give a fair exposition of the subject. 

Coal No.1. I have already alluded to the former productiveness of the 
coal mines of Tallmadge, and have mentioned the fact that most of these 
mines are now abandoned ; the basins of coal in which they were located 
having been practically exhausted. Considerable coal is, however, still 
produced in the township, and it is altogether probable that with proper 
search other basins will be discovered, from which its coal industry will 
be revived. The “Centre” and a large area north, south and east of it, 
lie considerably above the coal level, and, as the dip is south east, there 
are some localities where the horizon of the coal is nearly 150 feet below 
the surface. Over most of the district I have mentioned borings should 
be made to at least the depth of 100 feet before the search is abandoned. 
It should be remembered too, that the basins of Coal No. 1, are fre- 
quently narrow, and the territory will only be fairly tested by borings 
made at frequent intervals. 

The principal centre of coal industry in the county at present, is in 
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Springfield and Coventry. Steer’s mine, the mines of the Brewster Coal 
Co., and Brewster Brothers, and the Middlebury Shaft—all located near 
the line between the above mentioned townships—are now producing a 
large quantity of coal for shipment to Akron and Cleveland. The max- 
imum thickness of the coal seam here is about 5 feet, and it thins out 
on all sides toward the margin of the basin. Doubtless here, as else- 
where, the basins of coal are connected, and future explorations. will 
result in tracing such connection south and east into other important de- 
posits. 

The Johnson shaft, near the south line of Coventry, has already been 
alluded to. The coal from this mine is of superior quality, and resembles 
that of the Mahoning valley more than any before found in Summit 
County. 

At the Franklin Coal Co.’s mine, in the northern part of Franklin, 
the coal is 44 feet thick, of good quality, closely resembling that obtained 
at Massillon. It lies from 60 to 100 feet below the surface; the massive 
sand rock above it ranging from 40 to 50 feet in thickness. In the 
southwest corner of Franklin township the coal where opened is not as 
thick or as good as in the last mentioned localities. At Steer’s new 
shaft in Coventry, the coal is 44 feet thick, 90 to 110 feet from the sur- 
face, overlaid by 15 feet of black shale and from 30 to 40 feet of sandstone. 
Little coal has yet been mined here, but it seems to be of excellent qual- 
ity. A section taken near the north line of Franklin township includes 
the following strata: 


1. Sandstone .......00 0. coccvce cosscense socccanconsscsces cvesseees svecse sessescecees 40 to 60 feet 
2. Shale ......... cecccses nennen sovece sonununen snonnunnn sepeecees ens Luceeeces ceouevees 20 to 30 “ 
3. Hard iron OF ......0s0 cosescncs cesceccen cnccecens suanunnen cescee ces cousen covses 1 “ 
4, Coll... ....csece cccecccvccen cocccncccnces sesscsceverceces secee see sccece nassen souses 4} “ 


Iron Ore. On the land of Mr. Thomas Britton, 14 miles east of Mid- 
dlebury, is an important deposit of iron ore, which I refer, with some 
hesitation, to the horizon of Coal No. 1. The drift from which the ore is 
taken exposes 4 feet of rock which includes a thickness of about 2 feet 
of ore. The analysis of this ore will be found on another page. Sherbondy 
Hill, west of Akron, is capped with the coal rocks, but gives no indica- 
tion of any valuable deposit of coal. A band of iron ore, similar in 
character to that referred to above, but thinner, is exposed in this 
locality. 

A sheet of the Coal Measures underlies the surface in the west part of 
Norton township, and a small area in Copley, but up to the present time 
no important coal strata have been found there. A boring made half a 
mile north of the centre of Norton revealed the following section : 
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1. Earth ..c.cccccccccccccccscsccccccscccccsscccscuccccccencccceccascuvccsccscecsssevecccscs 17 feet. 
2. Shale......ocsonnonononnonsononnunnonnnnuenonennnonnnnnunne Soasesevsavesccescscccessesese 16 “ 
2. Conglomerate........ ceccceecccccseccscssccn snunnnnsnenunssnensnnnnnnsnnsensenennen ja “ 


All the borings made for coal in the township gives similar results; 
the Conglomerate being struck after passing through a thin bed of coal 
shale. 

Coals No. 3 and 4. As has been stated, Coal No. 2 has no economic 
value in the county. Coal No. 3 lies beneath the lowest of the two lime- 
stones which are found in the southeastern corner of the county. It is 
well seen in the vicinity of Mogadore, at East Liberty, and between 
Greensburg and Greentown. At its northern outcrop, Coal No.3 is thin, 
but it improyes in quality toward the south and east. It is, however, 
doubtful whether it can be anywhere profitably worked in Summit 
County. Coal No. 4 lies from 25 to 40 fect above No. 3. It is also capped 
with limestone, which, like the lower one, has a thickness of from 2 to 4 
feet, and is extensively burned for quicklime. Both these limestone$ 
carry calcareous, nodular or plate iron ore on their upper surfaces, but 
neither stratum seems to be of sufficient thickness to be worth working. 
Coal No. 4 near Greensburg, attains a thickness of from 4 to 5 feet. It is 
usually divided into two benches, of which the upper furnishes coal of 
good quality, the lower containing more sulphur. At Stripe’s mine, 
near the southeast corner of Green township, and on Daniel Smith’s land, 
near by, the coal has been mined many ycars for local consumption, and 
for burning lime. It has here a shale parting near the middle which 
impairs its value. Where opened east of this locality, near Greentown, 
the parting is thinner or absent, and the coal better. Indications of a 
similar change are giving by borings north of Greensburg, on lands of 
Mr. Johnson, and it seems probable that over a considerable area in this 
vicinity this coal may be profitably mined. 

The place of the block coal (Coal No. 1) is from 150 to 200 feet below 
Coal No. 4, and hence all the southeastern corner of the county should be 
explored for basins of this coal. If the proposed railroad should be con- 
structed from Cleveland to Akron, and thence to Canton, it will open up 
all this part of the county, and offer inducements for a thorough explo- 
ration of the territory underlaid by both coals No. land No. 4. Being 
here on the summit of the water shed, with a down grade all the way to 
Cleveland, coal could be transported from this region tothe Lake at a 
very small cost. With such facilities for the shipment of the coal, it will 
be worth while to explore all portions of the territory lying between the 
Tuscarawas and the eastern line of Green. 

Fire-clay. The fire-clay which underlies Coal No.3 has already become 
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one of the important elements of wealth to the county. This deposit, in 
parts of Summit County, is of unusual thickness and purity, making 
excellent stone-ware and fire-brick. It is estimated that there are pro- 
duced from this stratum of clay in Springfield township alone, about one 
and a half millions of gallons of stone-ware each year; and a very large 
amount of the material is transported into other parts of the county and 
state. It is of interest to notice in this connection, that this bed of fire- 
clay is the same with that worked at Atwater, in Portage, and still more 
extensively in Columbiana County. Over how large an area in Summit 
County it maintains the dimensions and excellence it exhibits in Spring- 
field, we have as yet no means of knowing. At East Liberty it is 
apparently of good thickness and quality, but in central and southern 
Stark County— where exposed in the valleys of the Nimishillen and 
Sandy—it isof less value. The Springfield clay is eminently plastic, and 
hence better fitted for stone-ware than fire-brick, but by mixing it largely 
with sand, and still better with the hard clay of Mineral Point, Mr. J. 
Parke Alexander, of Akron, has produced fire-brick scarcely inferior in 
quality to any other made in the state, or even any imported. To get 
the best results with this clay alone, in making fire-brick, it should be 
first ground, made into a paste, and this burned, then again coarsely 
ground and the fragments cemented with 1-6 to 1-10 of fresh plastic clay, 
moulded and burnt again. 

The following analyses will convey some additional information in 
regard to the useful minerals of Summit County. They were made by 
Dr. Wormley, state chemist, with the exception of No. 4, which was 
made by Prof. W. W. Mather: 


1. Peat, Coventry Peat Company, Coventry. 
Ultimate composition in normal state. 


Carbon .....scscccccssccsssscccesccsssececeeccevesescceeen serene cesssseeeseeneesscesseeceseveses 50.56 
Hl ydrogen.....cccosse rescue seccncee secccncsnerceeeceeceesesccenecncnsssseeensseeraneessasesenes 6.43 
Nitrogen ......ccoreseee sesnennonsannnnnannnnnsnnunsnnsnnnsnnnsnsensannnnsnnsnonanssansnnneurene 1.23 
Sulphur.......ccscccoescccccccecsvceesscncrevcenscccese seseusccssersececesessncnensseseescseneess 0.33 
OXYGEN .-..esccecereceessensccceesesscesresseccnscncte saves ceeseescceee cesses tenses taanereesces 34.85 
ABN, .....sccccnsseccee setae tecssesscesvecossonsseneccsccecnccseetecsnssceesccencesssseseses cesses 6.60 

100.00 
MOiSture.....0.cceces seceseccecrenccevecscvcseses seceseecsaessenccseescecacconsesccascoesecsees 10.40 
Consisting of Hydrogen............csscscccssevscscccscsescccvccacsscccsssecsssssceseecsees 1.15 
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2 Coal No. 1, Johnson’s shaft, Franklin township. 
3. Coal No. 1, Franklin Coal Co., “ “ 
4. Coal No. 1, D. Upson’s mine, Tallmadge township. 
5. Coal No. 3, Greentown, both benches. 
2. 3. 4. 
Specific Gravity ......cc00 ceccsesscceecccceeaceees 1.266 1.271 1.284 
Watter......cccssscosssscecccccscsscccccsscessensesees 2.70 3.40 5.067 
Volatile combustible matter ............... 37.30 36.10 39.231 
Fixed Carbon .........csss0e csscssccssscssecesees 58.00 58.70 53.404 
Ash .cccccccscconcces sovcevecscsccsccensescescecesess 2.00 1.80 2.298 
100.00 100.00 100.00 . 
Sulphur......... lececscceacoescevcssses sascssaneces 0.93 0.799 0.549 1.73 
ABD....00.ccsscccssccsccssccssevcescsscececesconsceces White. White.  ........ccceeee White. 
Coke.....002200000000nnennonunsennannnsnssennnnsonnenn Compact. Compact. seersnersecenne Compact. 
6. Iron Ore, H. Roberts, Middlebury. 
7. ‘Iron Ore, Over Coal No. 3, Greentown. 
6. 7 
Specific Gravity .......ccesccercseccesececresessensscenseeecnseseecsesssseuensesees 3.333 3.342 
Moisture Combined..........cccsssecssocccssscevesscnscercenesscccesesescseess 1.24 2.65 
Silicious matter .........cccsce cessessccsccscccccccccnscesseecoees gessansensecon 21.08 12.23 
Tron, Carbonate .......s0-ccsssscsscssorenereccccressscsccenccescsseessessoreess 58.76 70.68 
66 Sesquioxide.........ceccccorscvsceccvccccsccscvercsccceresscecsesscceceses 4.53 |...cccseseesees 
ALUMINA ........0000000 cosccssevscescccescscscscesscsccscsscsscccsessscecscecoeses 1.00 0.40 
Manganese........ussssusorenuusnnuensnnnonsunensnunsennnnnnnnuoennanensunsenseene 0.80 1.65 
Lime, phosphate ...........0sesseccerssccccccccccececcsccnccesesccsscnsseaceens 1.81 f.coceccceceors 
‘ ATDONALC.......cccercceccessccccccccccccssccscccecssceccccsccssssescocss 4.25 7.00 
CBIR |  nesnnnnnsnunnsnsnsnsnensnnsusssnennnnunsnnnnsnssnnusnansenanenen 5.22 5.54 
Sulphur .....ccscccssccccsece sesvecccceccsceccccesccsscscesccecsesscscovssssesecess 0.41 0.17 
Phosphoric acid........szeronsnosensnnnnnensnsnnnnsunsnnnsnsnnenssnsnnnnannnsn[sonennnssenense 0.013 
Metallic iron...........0000s00n0nonununoonnununonnoonnnunanennerne annannansanenn 





Phosphoric acid 


8. Fire Clay, Mogadore. 
9 "  “ East Liberty. 





agnesis 
Potash and Soda.......ccccccccccees 











SECTION OF THE ROCKS OF SUMMIT COUNTY. 
TICKNESS I FEEr. 


RHPORT 


ON 


SECOND GEOLOGICAL DISTRICT. 


BY 


E. B. ANDREWS. 


Pror. J. S. Newnerry, Chief Geologist : 


Dear Sin:—I herewith transmit, for publication in Volume I. of the Final Report 
of the Geological Survey of Ohio, detailed reports on the counties of Gallia, Meigs. 
Athens, Morgan and Muskingum; to which I add a brief discussion of some points 
involved in the study of the coal-ficld of south-eastern Ohio, enough matter, in all, 
to fill the space allotted to me in the volume. 

My assistant in the field work and in preparing the Sheets of Gromped Sections. 
Mr. W. B. Gilbert, has rendered me invaluable aid, and I cannot commend his labors 


too highly. 
j Very truly, yours, 
E. B. ANDREWS, 


Assistant Geologist. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


REPORT ON GALLIA COUNTY. 


This county has the Ohio river for its eastern border ; for its southern, 
the river and Lawrence county ; for its western, Lawrence and Jackson 
counties, and for its northern, Vinton and Meigs. The principal 
streams by which the county is drained, are the Raccoon, Symmes, In- 
dian Guyandotte, Campaign, Kayger and Chickamauga creeks. The 
county lies wholly within the range of the Productive Coal Measures. 
The general surface is hilly. The soil is of fair quality. Several seams 
of limestone are found, but they are not very thick. The most persist- 
ent stratum has its geological position about 240 feet below the Pomeroy 
seam of coal. About 80 or 90 feet higher is another stratum, sometimes 
seen, which, as a general rule, has more fertilizing value than the lower 
one. This is due to its greater solubility under atmospheric agencies, 
and, because of this greater solubility, it is not so often seen upon the 
surface. There are, besides, other limestones, which are more local in 
their development, but exert a good fertilizing effect. The valleys, 
which have the “ wash ” of hillsides, containing any of these limestones, 
are generally rich. The best soil is that of the alluvial interval of the 
Ohio, which is very fertile. The climate of the county is mild and the 
county is well adapted to the raising of fruit. For vineyards and peach 
orchards almost any desirable elevation above the low valleys can be 
obtained. 

The chief of its mineral resources is coal, but in some parts of tho 
county this is far from being abundant. There are four workable seams 
of coal, two in the western part of the county and two in the eastern. 
The western coal seams are the Sheridan seam, and one about 50 feet 
higher. The eastern seams are the Pomeroy and the Jeffers seam, the 


15 
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latter being about 45 feet below the former. Between these groups or 
pairs we have 260 feet of almost barren Coal-measures, consequently that 
part of the county in which these 260 feet are spread, constituting the 
surface, is destitute of coal. In the extreme western part of the county, 
in Greenfield township, we reach the Ferriferous limestone about 70 feet 
below the Sheridan seam of coal. Under this limestone is another seam 
of coal, and about 20 feet above it is the place of the New Castle seam, 
which is extensively mined in Lawrence county. The Sheridan seam 
has a fine development on Symmes creek and generally through Walnut 
and Greenfield townships. Analyses of this coal, given in another part 
of this Report, show the coal to be of superior quality. The Jeffers sean, 
so called from the mine in Clay township where it is worked, is a coal ot 
fair quality and rich in heating power. The character of the Pomeroy 
seam is already well known. For the details of the information relative 
to these several coal-seams, the reader must refer to the Map of the 
Grouped Sections of the county, and to the Reports on the several town- 
shipe. 

The principal iron ores are to be found in the western part of the 
county, and were noticed, in part, in the Second Annual Report. 

There is little doubt that brine of remunerative strength may be ob- — 
tained by boring almost anywhere along the Ohio river. The wells | 
would be a little less deep than at Pomeroy, and possibly the brine would 
be a little less strong. The question of cheap fuel would, however, be 
the chief question. In Cheshire, there is considerable coal in the hills. | 
as will hereafter be shown. | 








GREENFIELD TOWNSHIP. 


The more important geological facts obtained in this township wer" 
published in the Second Annual Report. A section was obtained on thr 
lands of the Gallia Furnace Company, in Sec. 16, which will be found in: 
Map IV., No. 5, in that Report. In this section are found the «u. 
directly under the Ferriferous limestone, and the Sheridan coal about “"' 
feet higher. Another section obtained on Dry Ridge, showing the pwi- 
tion of a valuable stratum of iron ore, was also published in the Repert, 
and is seen in Map IV., No. 6. The ore is 114 feet above the Sheridan 
coal. The Sheridan coal ; is found on Dry Ridge. 

In more recent investigations, a section was obtained on the land | 
J.L. W. Evans, in Sec. 13, in this township. It shows the followin; 
strata: 
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FEET. IN, 
1. Fossiliferous limestone... ......... ssccsscse ceccceses nannun nannnanen onannann sannunnen sosecees 10 
2. Shale ...... sssccssee consescee onnnen sncase nennen poeceeces cancenece scene nanann senses toeseeace seacenens 8 0 
3. Laminated buff colored sandstone.......... cecosscsseccees coccceces cceces coccee eossenscs 8 0 
4, Sandstone.............. ssccsscescccess scececcee coesescocece cesteeeeecgccen nunenanne cosneseee senses se 6 0 
5. Not exposed.............0ssccsssscsscscccssces nenunn sasnnnnen scenes ceccen sucess costes casses soessese 150 0 
6. Soft disintegrating sandstone............css0scccsescccece cosccenss ceceas seesce ses seeseaenecs 20 0 
7. Shale ........csce cssccsces seccee coones lee nanusnane cnscncces (anna seetbeccssess sossesees seseseees senses 6 0 
8 Coal, 1 ft. 6 in. 
9 Clay, 0" 4“ | ei COQl.....2 cesvcecee sonnnuunn nos anunen cesses sensecees nesses ene 4 2 
10. Coal, 2 4 “ ; 
1. Clay 00... cecccscercccccececeee sessenace cos ceseee con pncese ann sen secees pesceeenans cesses senses cases one 2 6 
12, Shale.........0c0 cccsccece secees csevcceececcceccece seccee testes sonunenan secces Gencasees consee eoascuses 35 0 


13. Reported coal in bed of Symmes creek. 
See Map VI., No. 3. 


A sample of the coal from the Evans bank, taken from near the bot- 
tom of the lower and principal bench, was analyzed by Prof. Wormley, 
with the following result : 





Specific gravity .......ccccsessesccsee ces sscoes cesses nennen gee onsonsnsn cee sue cee nn ace seseecees 1.295 
Water 0.0.0 cescescce covesssee son nnnnen ern ann ces cessce see ceases sun ann nassen cesses snesesees anne 5.20 
ASh...esunonoenonn cee non nnunan ann ssseescenscesccsess ann sences cog sscnescoens seeeeeens cuss sescneceseoes 1.80 
Volatile combustible matter......... 0:0: ccssssess sessees cesses cesses senses onnnnnnnn ees 28.80 
Fixed carbonn..%......1.cscccsesscecscnscces ecccanssesscsees nenn succes tcnsen sonsernen nennen 64.20 

Total ......00. 020020 secccces nannen sosves senses scenes cnscss spaces senseesee une conven senses 100.00 
Sulphur...... csc ccssssseose vosses cesses conse ens cee cee cussscccesesvcns socasans cue easscace cee seeees 0.79 
Sulphur left in COKG..........00c0ccecce ose cvesecccesessces cusses ces coeses ses sescecee seceee sts 0.38 
Percentage of sulphur to coke...........+.1.ssssscceseccesnses nen ann cat snnnnn coe ceseaes 0.57 
Permanent gas per pound in cubic feet.........1....cecee sescsses ons sceres ceeensnssens 3.40 


This shows a remarkably fine quality of coal. The ash is very small 
and the fixed carbon is unusually large. The sulphur is also not large. 
If the sample fairly represents the coal of the whole seam, the character 
of the coal is remarkably good. In regard to the dry-burning quality, I 
have little positive knowledge, but the coal is not regarded as a caking 
or cementing coal by those who have used it. If sufficiently dry-burning 
it will make a good furnace coal. If too soft and melting to be used in 
the raw state, it must first be coked for furnace use. From its geo- 
logical position there must be a wide range of the Sheridan coal seam in 
this township. How extensive the ore found 114 feet above the coal is, 
I have no means of deciding, but as its stratigraphical place in the 
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series of strata can now be easily determined, the extent of the ore can 
readily be ascertained by those interested. Should a railroad be built 
through this township, the minerals will be found of great value. 


WALNUT TOWNSHIP. 


Reference was made to this township in the Second Annual Report, 
and a geological section, obtained in section 19, given. This section is 
seen in Map IV., No. 9, and the coal of the Jacob Webster bank wa: 
shown in Fig. 10, on page 180. The section is repeated in Map VL, \. 
10. Analyses of Mr. Webster’s coal were made by Prof. Wormley and 
given on page 181. In the same section 19, on John Shaib’s land, the 
same seam of coal is seen, where it measures as follows: 


FEET. 1’ 
1. Coal 2......0 anne un ccrccccee nnnnnunnn conse soscccnss cocscencecece succes tes cussseces soseeeese sepeesces 0 § 
2. Slate.......00 ccesesccecesccessceee cveces ovcces senees cecces senses scence coseesees senses cessecesensess 0 3 
3. Coal 00... sesccececee: nnunnnunnsensen nennen nnnennensnen sesseaceccee ceneeeese eeseseus aunnnnmnsennnnnne 4 4 
4. Under clay.......... scssasseeonnonunne cocces cocsecssscsccssceses soscceses ssssecees cossecaes sencoeese m = 
See Map VI., No. 6. 
On the land of Charles Neal, in the same section, we find: 
FEET. :. 
1. Shale, mot measured...........c0c0ccsereccccsssce senese cones cocsecess coven ceonee ceases ance wees 
2. Coal, upper bench not opened......... sesenossn ononnn sonnuronı onnnunmennnnsnunnuna rarsanune ns 
3. Slate.......ccececsscseccsree senses seseseees snnunnnnnnunnen sanunnusn snnnenn eecaccescass seccewees see - Oo f 
A. Coal 0.200 senses corsescee nostes conees seven sencensse sesseneeettsnsnee cassas anssnness cocnes sanssnanene fou 
B. Clay...see cecese covece coccen covece cossccees sovsecees succes secenenes nennen Dennannenn ceases ananenn nennen zo 
See Map VI., No. 7. 


On the land of Mrs. Mary Proovens, Sec. 23, in this township, the f. 
lowing section was taken: 


FERT. :\ 
1. Shale....eecenousenenenoen svsves cscnse consee seeevecs soseee cusses seeces sunasen secsaesse sunansonnnascne 16 
2. Coal, upper 6 in. cannel......n.n unse csssseeee orensnnun nuansnsunnsne sonnanene cpeses aanansnen l 
3. Underclay and shale............ .scccses scenes nonnensununsssnsnnunn onsonnnnn ananananenno nanane 6 
4. Limestone ...... ..c0secccsee sscossesscvccssonsceces seuss scenes seesee nennen snnnan annnen eneese cones 1 
5. Shale ......00. cossessee consconce consscees onsens onnnnnunn cesses snnann sessee eeeceees sonne seecee anne - wl 
6. Fossiliferous limestone. ........ cccoccsscscvee soveccess onnnnnonnnen soeves ace scence aenens sonne 1 | 


Seo Map VI., No. 8. 


The place of this seam of coal is about 150 feet above the Sher-d: 
seam. | 
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The following analyses of coal from Jacob Webster’s new bank were 
made by Prof. Wormley : 


No.1. Sample taken 6 inches from bottom. 

No. 2, Sample taken 2 feet from bottom. 

No.3. Sample taken 3 feet 6 inches from bottom. 

No.4. Analysis of lower bench in old bank, copied from former Report. 
Xo. 5. Sample taken from Strait’s bank, Waterloo. 





Specific BTAVILY... .....seee cesses cseretterceeens 


Moisture ......000 cccsesces cecces eee cocsce cesses eos 
Ac 


Volatile combustible matter 
Fixed CArDOM ......00 scscesses cesses cosseeees coe 


Salphur.......2.s0s cccsscece cossscce cece ences ave 


— 


The average of fixed carbon in the new bank is 59 per cent., which is 
large, while the average per cent. of sulphur is 0.92, which is not large. 
The coal of the old bank appears to lose more of its sulphur in coking. 
The quality of the coal of the same seam from Strait’s bank, Waterloo, is 
Yery superior. The ash is unusually small and the sulphur small, while 
tLe fixed carbon is large. The coal of this seam is very valuable, and if 
srailrocad were built up the Symmes Creek valley, and westward to Cin- 
'innati or Dayton, the coal could be advantageously shipped both to 
th: Ohio river and to the Western markets. 

In addition to the Sheridan seam of coal, found in this and adjacent 
wwnships, there is another seam about 50 feet higher, which, measured 
tune place by Mr. Gilbert, was found to be 3 feet 6 inches thick. The 
place of this coal is given in the geological section in Map IV., No. 9, of 
tLe Second Annual Report, and repeated in Map VI., No. 10, of this 
Report. Traces of this seam of coal have been found over a wide area, 
at Mr. Gilbert found f:w exposures of it where it could be measured. 
Pruf. Edward Orton has recently made examinations along the proposed 
‘ymmes Creek railroad route. In his report to Col. W. H. Trimble, Presi- 
kent Southern Ohio Railroad Company, dated October 22, 1872, I find the 
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following reference to this upper seam: ‘The upper seam, already 
alluded to, has an average thickness of four feet, and is of equal extent 
with the one above named. For a few square miles around Waterloo, it 
can be mined with even more facility than the lower vein. It is counted 
in this neighborhood as fully equal to the lower vein as a blacksmithing 
coal, but I have seen no analysis of it.” In another place, Prof. Orton 
thus writes: ‘‘ Twoseams—nearly equal in thickness, extent and purity— 
occur in this district, separated from each other by an interval of fifty 
feet. I examined various outcrops of these seams through a belt of 
country, the area of which was not less than thirty square miles. After 
ascertaining that I had not traversed one-half of the ground occupied by 
them, I came to see that the supply in this coal-field alone is so vast that 
it might be drawn upon by south-western Ohio for centuries, without fear 
of exhaustion.” 

Prof. Orton suggests that this region be called the Waterloo coal field, 
the village of Waterloo being proximately in the centre of it. The desiz- 
nation is very suitable. The two seams would then be known as the 
upper and lower Waterloo seams. The more general term for the lower 
seam is the Sheridan seam. 

The following analysis by Prof. Wormley of a sample of the coal of the 
Upper Waterloo seam, i.e., the seam 50 feet above the Lower Water!» 
or Sheridan seam, shows a coal of unusually fine quality: 


Specific gravity .......0. ssccscece seccccnce onunne sesncess anna coneee sence seacee senscecee cas 1.3901 
Moisture. .... 220000 s00non000 aenunn0n0 sennunnen sonannnen snnnnnnen nannanenn anne seeeseces coscecsee 6.50 
ABN. 00.006 zeraenenn conve soeses cones cosees sosces coeaeeees sneseesee seneecees sonseeses nannnn anne ~ 2.40 
Volatile combustible matter.............. 000000000020 cesses sasssseee cosees cosseeses esesce 30.30 
Fixed Carbon...... 0.000 200000 200 nun on san cee nun sss ses enscas see cceses seseseeen epecesees seceee 60.80 

Totall.....ccsccccscscceee seccccesccsces soncaseee svcces coe ~- 100.00 
Sulphur .....c.00 cosccces coecce onunnnenn coeee rece sunnnnnen senses nannss nansnnann sanansann onsen - 0% 
Sulphur left in coke ...........ccsccscsscesssccecacscesteeeetesscesccccesscccesacccesensces 0A) 
Percentage of sulphur to cok@......... ..sc0secsssees sssessces cossceses ennenn sunnsnene - OF 
Gas per Ib. in cub. feet ......u.0 zcouos onasssnnn suonen snnnnnnen onnuonnen aunacn snuensacn ons - 3.0 


This is the only analysis made of the coal of this seam, but it indicat: - 
a coal of such unusual excellence that the seam should be carefully 
explored by those interested. 

The existence of the two seams, the upper and lower Waterloo, in th: 


same hills, each so rich and pure, gives great prospective value to th:: 
region. | 
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PERRY TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies east of Greenfield and north of Walnut. It is 
drained by the Raccoon creek and its small tributaries on the east and 
north-east, and on the west and south-west by Symmes creek and its small 
branches. 

Near Wales, a village in the north-west part of the township, the 
Sheridan seam of coal is mined on the land of Henry Hudson. The coal 
is about 3 feet thick. A blossom of another seam is seen 35 feet above, 
but the seam is probably quite thin. A geological section taken east of 
Wales, in Sec. 5, shows nothing of value except the Sheridan coal. 


FEET. . IN. 
1. Sandy fossiliferous limestone...... ......... ccscecsecon cossecees cosces eceseees sesees 2 0 
2. Sandy shale ............ cscs scccee consee coseee coceeceus sonsen senses sescesces sesseesen cess 14 0 
3. Hard sandstone, with a little iron ore. ................00 000 cence snononnne covcneee 10 
4. Red shale............ sonssossnannounsoneonsnunenannenn cnet ecces sossenecs aunane onsnnanen sesess 12 0 
D. Limestone ..........00000 sosenuene sunnon nonenuenn snnnunnannun tenaannan soceeeens seca nassen 0 3 
6. Finely laminated bluish sandstome...............cccccsscce coe sessee coesse cocessees 25 0 
7. Compact sandstone. .........2.csscscssecccses seonceces coscecces sanssesnnuan onen sens eee 20 
8. Sandstone laminated at top, compact below......... .sccecceece sosene consceees 15 0 
9. Mostly clay shale ......... cccsssces sssccssee sosees cnseceees senses secese sonsscous coeeesees 18 0 

10. Laminated sandstone...........cccsccccscse cee cee csecee cesses tecssecssasssscesessscsseeens OO 

11. Red shale with nodules of iron ore......... nance enceee ences sunsensen senses seeees 9 0 

12. Sandstone ......... csccesese cocces vecscncence seoscscns succes nun sesceeces ceccse concen sesseeecs 10 0 

13. Laminated sandstone ........0 sssscsces covers csvercece nanunn sosees snsnnausn nensennun sees 9 0 

14. Red sbale.......... ccccccee cesses coceen secsce sncee sesseees encece concen senses cecece seceeees 4 0 

15. Mostly laminated sandstone .......0..scsses ssssssces coccesses sesseoes seseesces cs 36 0 

16. Blossom of Coal ...........ss000 cscees nonnen snnnne sununnnee sonsnunsn snonen nensnn senses cence — 

17. Fine grained laminated sandstone........ zu... cssccssss cosees cesses cecess ensues 15 0 

18. Heavy sandstone. ........c..csscccsescceseessscvceseen scsceeses aunnan sseees snnnnnnun tessa 20 0 

19. Coal—Sheridan seam......... ssccssscesscees snnnnanen cocese cocene cossecees sovencens nenne 3 0 


See Map VI., No. 4. 


There is little coal to be expected in the hills in this township, which 
are com posed of the strata lying above the Sheridan seam of coal. 

On the land of John Bryan, Sec. 26, we find, on a very high hill, an 
out-lier of the Pomeroy seam of coal. The following detailed geological 
rection was taken at this point: 


FEET. IN. 
1. Sandstone ............cc0 ccscuecoccce sence seccee teveecens oetsesees covces neuen nnnne seecee 20 
2, Shale... ....ccc00 ccc cee cee cee coe coe coe ann cae cus cocsvcce soe veccacenace cos secesseccns ces neuere 10 0 
3. Black slate ......... 200000 cevsccccs cocese nunenn nannsnnen sescsesse coccsesecses nasanesen seses 0 10 
4. Ca) ...aeeennnen seceecce soccccees cocvcccen cccese coseescen cscees cosceeees ceases coaserees ness 0 8 
5. Black slate ..........0cccccescscsec ceases soccee cossecens sossseee anssan ceases ce oneeee cones 0 6 
6. Cadi... ..sece csccce coccccccccnce costtvcs nennen cesses cecsee anunen eeeees sesese cas concen sure 0 
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FEET. IN 
7. Black slate........sssccccsssses sossceccscce socsccess snnnunnon san cce cece se sessececce senses 2 0 
8. Clay 2.2... cesece coscce cnssee successes cocnccece cascencascon neunten te nnnnonsen asseseeesensscese 0 8 
9. Black slate ...........s000scsee coe cocsccece sonnnsnnn er Coneene Coen nee eececeee ences seeses oe 0 6 
10. Coral...... 2.20. cossccses sccese nennen nnensnnrn ern aunnnnnan sosenesss snnsnunnn secees cocssenes oes 2 4 
LL. Under clay ..........00 020000000 000000 onnannann annunnenn nnnnsn cucces covcce neces sossecees - 20 
12. Not exposed ......... ccccercoe cesses sovccs cee cecees annnne coonccece coos coses sanasn sonnnene 240 0 
13. Fossiliferous limestone...... 0.0.0.0 ssscccsee seoens gessnannn coavee eneeeeses sossscecs 2 0 


See Map VI., No. 5. 


The coal in the above section is the only coal mined for some miles 
around. The identification with the Pomeroy seam is determined by its 
having the proper and usual elevation above the lower fossiliferous lime- 
stone. This is well seen by reference to the map. 


RACCOON TOWNSHIP 


Lies north of Perry, and adjoins, on the west, Jackson county. The 
Raccoon creek runs through the eastern part of the township. 

In the western part of the township we find the Sheridan coal. On 
the land of Thomas Morgan, Sec. 20, the coal seam measures 4 feet, with 
2 feet of clay shale above, and over the shale 5 feet of sand rock. For 
this section, see Map VI., No. 12. The coal appears to contain more sul- 
phur than at many other places. 

On the land of J. S. Topping, Sec. 36, the following geological section 
was taken: 


FEET, IN. 
1. Fossiliferous sandy limestone ...... .......01 ssssccsse coeses coscee cesses cocees soeece 3 0 
2. Sandstone, with shale above ...... 2.2... 002 002000 000000 eve cesses sonscesee seceseces 25 0 
3. Not well exposed ......... csscccoesccese sovessoes sence soscesens sonnannon seeees concen nee 14 0 
4. Finely laminated sandstone ...... ...cccccc csscsceoe son nun ann cnsses censesecee conees 21 0 
H. Coal, not now Mined...... ...sccccceccsce veccescccces soscse secses sesces onense sencecess „16 
6. Not exposed.....suunues snnonene sonnennun snsunn soseeesecsen runnnn spesessee concen ansnnnnne „80 0 
7. Coal reported (Sheridan seam)....... u... suosseunannnonsnne suerononnnen anensune u. — 


See Map VI., No. 11. 

On the land of C. 8. Gooch, Sec. 26, a seam of coal, 1 foot 4 inches thick, 
was found with 8 feet of sand rock directly above it. This is the same 
as the upper coal on Mr. Topping’s land. Its place is given in Map VI., 
No. 13. 

On the land of John Lloyd, near Centreville, the following geological 
section was obtained : 


FEET. IX 
1. Samdstone............cccese cesses socsen cece secens cecees sonessens anunnammsannsn nenn eesece 12 0 
2. Coal, Sheridan Beam. ...........ccscescessccece scccee cee cscnecscsce acces sesscecescacee & 10 
38. Urdderclay .......1. cossssee ccssee scones sesonssee snnnennsn secees seseee sosevece cossets ons ene 3 0 
4. Sandstone, upper part laminated, lower part crumbling ...............00. x 0 
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FEET. IN. 
5. Hard sandstone .... ..ccscecsscsscvssccese sanununen ssscscee senses ssscescen snsansernunene 3 0 
6. Shale..........cscesscensccsce ane ssecsconcns ses seeses coe ann cee cesses nun ann ceseesees ccesse cecees 3 0 
7. Black shale ............ 000000 cosscscee nennen ces sseees aussen cucsnseeteeseceececeee seseesees 1 0 
8. Bluegiron ore (siderite) ..........00.cceeecrenee sunsnssenannannsunnen seensesee ann .. O 3 
9. Shale ..........0. cssscscee cesses coscavese nonnannen coscesecs concen nonnnanen soseeeece cesesescees 5 0 
10. Sandstone. ...... .ccscececcsccscvsvenccccseccecssccccces snsnnnonennn conse censscaes sensseese 2 0 
11. Shale 0.0... .... cesses ccc csnccecee sescceus onnnnn sununn soscesees © annnnan sonees coseesassneces 3 0 
12. Coral ..........0csscocccecvccerseceseccet@scacccenccances see seseseece coscce Soecesces concen sevens 1 0 
13. Underclay and shale... ..........0.cssseccccccssseceeccecesssesecssscsessssescsscsssseelo QO 


See Map VI., No. 2. 


Considerable coal for local use has been taken from Mr. Lloyd’s land, 
and also from the bank of Thomas Morgan. These banks supply Centre- 
ville and the adjacent region. 

Near Adamsville there is a copious out-flow of brine from an old oil well. 


HUNTINGTON TOWNSHIP. 


This township is situated in the north-western corner of the county 
and is drained by the waters of Raccoon and Little Raccoon creeks. 

Reference was made to this township in the Second Annual Report, and 
a geological section, taken in Sec. 7, given. This section appeared in 
Map III., No. 37. I copy the section: 


FEET. IN 
l. Blue clay shale, rich in coal plants............cocccscccsescscsseesscorcersessessscessevens 6 0 
2. Coal, upper 8 in. slaty, comparatively little pyrites ...........cssecssecseeeeseesees 4 0 
3. Not CXPOBE....ccccercrcercscccscccnsrsccccverscescenescesssonseese seen censors teesessseseegeauese 50 0 
4, Iron ore.... ... un cccces coccen cee onnannnnn auannounn sannan anunnnune sesnen cosessees con seeecsaes nennen 1 0 
3. Ferriferous limestone...... zuuosroon sense nennen nennen sonunnnunnenn coasssses seenes sensannen anaes 4 0 


If the coal given in the above section is the Sheridan coal, there was 
probably a mistake in the measurement of the space between it and the 
limestone. 

The Ferriferous limestone with its ore is seen only in the western part 
of this township. It dips to the east, or a little south of east, and soon 
goes below the beds of the streams. In other parts of the township, we 
have the Sheridan coal. 

In Sec. 21, the Sheridan coal presents the following structure : 


FEET. IN. 
1. Shale .........c.ssecosncccescsoscsccvcvcccscecccvacscccetescccesscevesccceccsccccsereverescccsssececs 8 0 
2. Blaty Ccoal.....ccsccccccecocerssccsccsccecceessecccesseessssccesscsccececccscsoee seecessoescesseces 1 6 
3. Clay parting ....0..cccccssscssccsccsercccvccsseeccsecesccsesceecccscsoeecsnessceees cesses conse ses 0 2 
4. Coal 22.2... ccccccese cecccccce cascscnsrsteveceseeceesccsesecesessee ennesecee sencecesaseesececevcesecce 30 


See Map VI., No. 1. 
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So far as observed, the quality of the coal was not equal to that of the 
same seam further south. 

At many points in this part of the State we find another scam of .coal 
from 50 to 60 feet above the Sheridan seam, and in Wilkesville township, 
Vinton county, there are two seams still higher. It is probable that 
some of these seams may be found hereafter in Huntington township. 
But, generally, in Gallia county there is an interval of about 260 feet, 
between the seam 50 feet above the Sheridan seam in Walnut township, 
and the seam 45 feet below the Pomeroy seam found in the eastern part 
of the county, which is barren of productive coal seams. 


MORGAN TOWNSHIP. 


This township is situated upon the north line of the county, between 
Huntington on the west and Cheshire on the east. It is drained chiefly 
by Campaign creek, except its western border, which is drained bv Rac- 
coon creek. In Sec. 7, on the land of Wm. E. Shaver, the following geo- 
logical section was taken: 


FEET. IX 
1. Laminated sandstone.........cccccccssceccceccscseccncce seccveccscecccccasesccscucccoscee ccs 10 0 
2. Red shale containing nodules of limestone...........cececcesseeceers \onsnnnnanenene 16 0 
3. Sandstone .......c. cccccccssccccccscnccccccccnvccsrcessecsese:coseeces coscseces secces nennen eenccess 20 0 
4. Blossom Of coal............ 202000 csscecces anseue sccscecce sencsccescucscesscasecccesecssensescans wes 
5.  Urndder-clay.......... cccssces succes corcsseee cesessees scenes ens esenen nenne neeees scenes access nennen 2 0 
6. Laminated sandstone.............cccescccces cssecvere ceccesces scenes socces seecesscsceces ees 0 
7. Red shale with nodules of siderite Ore... z..erc00. sssssces cossseeee aaneve costes cocene 12 0 
8. Fossiliferous limestone.............. cssccsees cos svececsee scsceseace soe ccecencnsensesces seeces ccs 3 0 
9. Shale ...... ..c.sscca cesses cossscsce cocnseses cocces ces sovenecee sep ccses covesseses seeessoss vas cavscece 1 0 

10. Coal, probably quite thin ...............cccccececcee cee cee sanonsonsonnnnonn susanne sessan see ea 

11. Shale ...... 0.000000 000000 coc ccscncsccssess socces nennen nee ceneescesssnseces soneus soe seenes seseos sarees 10 0 

12. Hard fine-grained sandstone ...............ssceescecsce con cce ces annunsnnn nun nen onanen ses .~ 3 O 


Bed of Campaign creek. 
See Map VL, No. 14. 


The fossiliferous limestone in this section is one of very extensive range 
through the Second Geological District. It is found in a large number 
of counties. At Athens, in Athens county, it is seen in the bank near 
the bridge over the Hocking river, not far from the station of the M. & 
C. railroad. It is found in the hills near Cambridge, in Guernsey county. 
Its place is generally about 225 feet below the Pomeroy seam of coal, but 
in Gallia county the interval by the measurements was about 15 feet 
greater, and is so given on the Map. But possibly there may have been 
a slight mistake in the measurements, as it is almost impossible to be 
perfectly accurate if there be any considerable horizontal distance be- 
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tween the two exposures. In all such cases allowance must be made for 
dip, which is generally an unknown quantity. From 80 to 85 feet 
above this limestone we find another fossiliferous limestone, the place of 
which is proximately 140 feet below the Pomeroy coal. The interval is 
alittle more in Gallia county. This upper limestone—which I have 
called the Ames limestone from a location in Ames township, Athens 
county, where Doctor Hildreth, while engaged in the old Geological Sur- 
vey, observed it—is seen in Map VI., Nos. 3 and 4. On the land of Gil- 
bert Glen, Sec. 31, in Morgan township, the lower limestone is seen with 
1 foot 2 inches of coal below it, separated by one foot of shale. The coal 


has been mined a little. The same coal is mined at Frank Denney’s, Sec. 
19. 


SPRINGFIELD TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies directly south of Morgan and west of Addison. 
In Sec. 29, on the land of A. J. Powell, we find the lower white fossil- 
iferous limestone and the usual thin coal under it. The section is: 


FEET 
1. White fossiliferous limestone,......ccccecccesceccccsccessccececcsccsceccecesscstscsessecnes senses 1 
2. Clay shale ...... ..ossssus season onnenn cocesceen one stscen snonnenon cesses cee nnunnnanene soaneesee seesesees ove 1 
3. Coal .......ccccccccs cscccsces coscccecs socscececceserccscscs sossecsse cessseuces see scesnes ses eet et covece van ann 1 


See Map VI., No. 15. 


The limestone has been burned for lime, but little use has been made 
of the coal. On the land of James Cardwell, Sec. 23, we find: 


FEET. IN. 
1. Shale not measured.........2ccvscee cvcccce voscscees soeee tne toe ann rennen neneen sarees sesesease eee eee 
2. Slaty cannel coal ... .........csccescccces cee cee cee ceccee vecese cences ssannennn mann Set eee ses 4 0 
3. Coal ......ceccscccccccncscscccescscsecccsccterscecseccecenscscssees saensnsecoesreascesesesesscensseess 0 6 
4. Not S8€@M........0.0 nonennonn vas sevens sovceccee sesenesen seeeseses peeeeeses cocees pnceen senses seesseee 35 0 
5. Fossiliferous limestone........... cscscecs cesses cccseececscs cocsen sos cases senses sesseesecavecs 


See Map VI., No. 17. 


In the eastern part of the township we find the Pomeroy seam of coal 
245 feet above the white fossiliferous limestone. A geological section 
was taken on the land of Mr. Irwin, Sec. 6, as follows: 


FEET. IN 
1. Samd€stone........scccecseesscscccscncccccsce cecses nensunnen aunannnn sunnsnnse sevsesees ones: nanennen 20 0 
2. Laminated ferruginous shale...... ......... sueron onnnenonnonn ccecsccne tessa nee nce cue nnense 6 0 
8. Coal „2.2200 cccossace senonnnusennonunun anne ano nen see ccssses seeeeenee nansen senses cocses nsnnnn sans nee 0 2 
4. Black ferruginous slate .............10sscssecccseecocesescccenseseenes cecess snunsn conees censuses 0 2 
9. Coal, Pomeroy Beam... sen cesses svceee serees onannnnnn cessecncesens cnsear ananunane san ann nennen 2 6 
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6. Not exposed ...... scsecscssces cocsccses ssc cee secccs noses see onnnannunsmennunn sanmans seeneeess one ten 24 0 
7. Fossiliferous limestone ..,...-0+.cccoecse ces snnnununn annuon cocsccescenses cocsesse nus cee cee u on m 
See Map VI., No. 18. 


GREEN TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies south of Springfield, and directly west of Gallipolis. 
The Pomeroy seam of coal is found in the hills, but nowhere is very 
thick. We find also a seam,— which in Clay township is considerably 
mined, and which I have called the Jeffers coal,—the stratigraphical 
place of which is from 40 to 45 feet below the Pomeroy seam. 

On the land of Mrs. Madeline Thompson, Sec. 5, the following geologi- 
cal section was taken: 


FEET. IN 
1. Samdstone......... ccescccscseecovcns onsnnuunn vee une non cccsccccecsecses cos cereccca cesses sen ae weeeees 10 0 
2. Shale ...... 2.2.00 sec ccccce vee cevece nenuenen Sonn nunens seeeences seseueccecnscccceses sesece seven ses san nee 3 0 
3. Coal, Pomeroy seam ...... 02.01 sescser conceseee concee cccces cus sonnon nunsun cecces senses ccesen cee 2 3 
4. Not exposed ........scceccevcetecccecsnces ences soconcees coc nun nnnmmensnun eve cee sat nun ann cee nenne 81 0 
5. Limestone, not Measured... ......sscscoesccccee cee sccses serceses cee cccesees ces see cee eecceees u. 

6. Not exposed .......c.ccecsecssce cee cusses cesses cee nun cot nennen ces cee nn setance sees „ 82 0 
7. Red shale with nodules of limestone ... ...... crroenesoenennnonnennonnnennnennnnenunnene 20 0 
8. Limestone conglomerate, no fossils seen ...... neun snason coe non nnnonennen sencncee cones - 3 0 


See Map VI., No. 16. 


The Jeffers coal was not seen, but its outcrop may easily have been 
covered up. 

On the land of John Northrop, Sec. 19, the following geological section 
was taken: 


FEBT. IN 
1. Sandstone, not measured.........ccscscccccccccscncccsscecesccacssvesccssasces cosssssesscsece 0 
2. Shale ...... 000 ccscce ccs cnn css ces ces onsnnene ann non ann nun non annnnnsnnnannnn ceases cos coscsecncccse non one . 8 QO 
3. Coal, Jeffers seam ........cccsencsscecacescnsccsencce nennen ne «ben ese ccence cos cveses ces ceces oe nee .~ 3 8 
4. Not exposed ......... ccecccece sonnnnnen cosesevse sesceccos ansnannnn sannan cases eonsasees nasse ce „130 0 
5. Shale ......... 200 ccccec cen ccs ces nnnens onnnenonsnuenunsnnn nansnnnne susnanune nonane sescences nonce one . 1 0 
6. Limestone .......ccccsccccccscecccescccscescnssesscscccsssscnceccsscceccsseneeccssecssceccccecese 2 0 
7. Buff laminated sandstone.........ccccccoseccssccccseeseveccececcsees ccssccece sosecesseces 4 0 
8. Red shale............ Gennnnanunuunnue nenn nnuanan nn ane nen seecccccccnccccecccesseccacccsenecucces -„ 16 0 
9. Nodules of ore and limestone...........cccesees. becasue ccccenccsrecscccccsssececesses eee 
10. Shale .........ccccccccscccscvsccscessccnccscccncscsscscscscnssaasecsnsescncesgsessesses caseseees ans 0 0 
11. Fossiliferous limestone ...... «.unoosnoosononnenunnnoununensannusenosno nassen soncnnsnnenseee 2 6 
12. Dark shalle.......ccccccscccccsccssccsccvcccsscenessssccccccssssscscccccscessccscesscscosesesesess 4 0 


Bed of Raccoon creek. 
See Map VI., No. 19. 


The same seam of coal as that given in the above section is mined on 
the land of Mr. Gilligan, in the same Sec. 19. 
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HARRISON TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies south of Green and east of Walnut. The higher 
lands take the Jeffers coal-seam, but nowhere are the valleysin the west- 
ern part of the town deep enough to reach down to the Sheridan coal, or 
even to the seam 50 feet above it. Like several other townships in this 
county, it is not in the best geological range for coal. 

On the land of Wm. Williams, Sec. 33, a geological section was taken, 
which is as follows: 


FEET. IN 
1. Blue shale with nodules of siderite ore ......... cesses nanunnnen annnen oanunn nannen unuen 8 0 
D. Coal .ccccccocrsccceccccscerscsscoscnccvssesccccecsecsecerecessneessacecsncnsseesecersccncesssccsens cvs 0 2 
3. Clay -.ccccesscccsnsccesevevevsreccccsscrccscunsescascceeescesseeeeacscsveqescces ceccseseaceoescoeees 0 2 
4, Coal ....scccocscccscer ces scvscsvnccccccscevscsccccssececescosceescscscensccecesscsececssececssensseces 1 6 
5. Under-clay and shalle..........sccccccscscscsvccecssscccsccscescveescessngseccecccseese tesssees 10 0 
6. Limestone.......ccce-cocccscsscscccscvccscecccacscss cccccscecsencscnccveecccerscnceceeececcnsees cos 1 0 


See Map VI., No. 9. 


The limestone in this section is not to be confounded with a fossiliferous 
limestone, the place of which is 25 feet below. The coal in this section 
has not been found as yet in much thickness, but its exact place in the 
series being known,—and this is easily ascertained by reference to Map 
VL,—further search might be rewarded by finding it somewhere suffi- 
ciently developed for profitable working. In Sec. 18, on the land cf 
James Bane, we find the Jeffers seam af coal pretty well developed. The 
geological section is as follows: 


FEET. IN. 
1. Roof not Se@M.......0. nassen cesses sannanone caseessoe nennen annnan ceases sesnescen cesses ene ces onen eee aes 
2. Coal, mot mined ........ccceccescscersccccncscccesescssceessseceesscevesesescccseuseneverecees eas 2 6 
3. Black slate.......ssccesccosscoeccsscccee sscccsccsssssccesssccsccesscccssesceccececsssceseccenseesss 1 Q 
4. Clay shale ...........csc0 sscces nsnunsnen nennen snnnuense gacenccseescececceneen covceeces snensn coeees 2 0 
5. Coall....cscocccsccccoscscccccsccsccsccescnscnsccssscesccceceeessasseeveneseccsece scsccececosecseces ses 3 2 


On the land of Jacob Day, Sec. 8, we find the same seam presenting 
the following measurements: 


FEET. IN, 
1. Black slate...... .sccscces sce cosscecss senses scenes cesses coe ces ens cneceses sun ces cuscnses soeseseese ces „ 1 2 
3. Clay... .cccceceecensse ses sre cnssce onnunenun sunsunsnnen cnceusee sos coscesesccenace nen ann sen cee ses seceeeoses 0 10 
4. Coal..... . „98 0 


GUYAN TOWNSHIP. 


This township extends to the south line of the county, and touches the 
Ohio riveron the south-east. It is chiefly drained by the waters of Indian 
Guyandotte creek. 
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The chief coal seen in this township is the Jeffers seam, the geological 
position of which is about 50 feet below the Pomeroy seam. The 
following geological section was taken on the land of Samuel Holley, 
section 18: 


FEET. IN 
1. Blossom of Pomeroy coal............esomansnsunonnnnnnnnnsnnnennsnnensnnnnonsnnnnannnonanne u one 
2. Not ExpOsed.........cssccccecccccccreccccecccsccscsccessecesscscsscccsencaseenscnsescssecsescossons 39 0 
3. Shale .......cccccccecsccsscescccsscscccsscscsnsecsscccsscssccses cecascececcnsassecesscesesssssevecese 8 0 
4, Black slate.............csccsceoccocercscccsccsccaccssssscevccecscsesscscnes ces snanssnnnanenennan ne 0 6 
5. Coal, Jeffers seam. .....cecccssecscsccscnccenssccevcccsccessccsccvcvesscsnsnscness eaves csccanene 2 8 
6. Under-clay and sandstone...............oarssssnssssnnnsesensensnnnnunnnnunsnssnnosnnersnenne 12 0 
7. Not exposed.......ccccccccccccccccccscccsccccccscerccesecoescscesccensccsessecsssesscescescesccaes 32 0 
8. Fire-clay colored with iron.......cccsccssscecscscccesccsssecsscenscenes aecececnccesceceencs 15 0 


See Map VI, No. 20. 


Here the blossom of the Pomeroy seam was seen, but no measurements 
of the coal could be made. The seam is probably thin. 

On the land of William Caldwell, section 17, the following geological 
section was taken: 


FEET. IX. 
1. Sandstone and conglomerate. .........cssse csssscssscenceccsccsecscsccsscecessees senescence 15 0 
2. Not CxXposed......s.erccccsccccsscvcccsccececsccvcsccseccscesescecsesessusscssces annssunnnnnnenen 12 0 
3. Shale .......ccecccscssssccncsccccscsccceescnesceeccnescessencscscenescesessecescece cus Laceagescensces 4 0 
4, Black slate.......ccccccsecscccccscvce ccscccvescecscsceccsvevscceseeses deeceeccesasecnccsccseceesees 0 6 
5. Coal, Jeffers seam ......ccrcscccccsccsssccscssccsscecseesccescccscnccccoesccssceseene secereseos 3 4 
6. Under-clay and shale for the most part..........sccsccsscsrcsersscesccescsscesersceees 10 0 
7. Limestone ...........csecscecessccccnceccnccnecncacscesucsccecsccesceseescoseneessescesccososeneses 1 0 
8. Notexposed..... .....-sccccsscecsccccccccccsccccccceeccscescesenceccnscesees see sescsenceees sonne 30. 0 
9. Fire-clay colored with iron............rs0s0esssonssennnssunnnnnsssnenmnnansonssnnsunsunenne 8 0 


See Map VI., No. 21. 


Here the coal reaches a fair thickness. In section 13, on the land of 
Elijah Williams, the same seam of coal is seen, but it is much thinner. 
The geological section is as follows: 


FERT. 
1. Sandstone and conglomerate............ccccssscscssssecssscercesscecescescscenseccossensseres 2 
2. Clay shale....ersensnaesnonsssnnnnnssannennnnnsssennnenennununannssnsnnansnssnnmnnsnanonsnnnnarenen 6 
3. Coal, Jeffers seam........oorusenssennsnssonsonessnnennnnsnnussensennsnnssssnnensnnnannnnnuserren 2 
4. Not seen... Ssenasnnsunsssnunsnuene neosnunnenssensunsnnnensunsnnnunesnunsnnannnn sunnnnnnnennnen 220 


Ohio river. 
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On the land of Franklin Fowler, section 13, was taken the following 
geological section : 


FEET. IN. 
1. Sandstone and conglomerate..........ccceccocscseecscccrcasccsscescencessessensenccssssees 12 0 
2. Shale ..........ceccccecscccccccccccccsescsscseecasescessssseseeaneesssesessueees ses easoseseseneons 8 0 
3. Coal, Jeffers seam .......cccccsscsseccccoscesscccetsetecesssssecaccscesesccnssessecessoes cesses 2 6 
4. Not OXpOsed.............cccecnsccscccccccersccsceccensscnscecescnesecnececsueecsesessessecnsesseres 10 0 
5. Limestone .........cccccecccsccceccevecesccccssonscecascersesceeerscccesesesvescesesesseseessessece 10 
6. Not Eexposed.....ssssenesssnaennnsnnnnnnnnnnnnsnsnnunsensnsnmnunnnnnsnnsnnnnsnanennannenunssnene 35 0 
7. Unstratified fire-clay colored with iron......mesrsenennennsonsonnennensonnsnnenaunnennen 4 0 
8. Not exposed.........cccccsccssccscsecccsccenecececsscseceseseecscecersocsessceneeees, daveeecevens 51 0 
9. Sandstone ........nsosersensunone onnnsnennnnsnununsnunn cosceccascsscascas nanannunsnnsnnsnenenene 20 0 


See Map VI., No. 22. 


The same coal is mined on the land of Burwell Simms, in the same 
section. The somewhat remarkable deposit.of fire-clay found everywhere 
in thig region, about 45 feet below the Jeffers coal, may have value. It 
doubtless has too much iron in it for good fire-brick, but there may be 
other uses to which it may be applicable. 


OHIO TOWNSHIP 


Lies east of Guyan, and is bounded on the east and south by the Ohio 
river. The Jeffers seam of coal is mined near Sample’s Landing. A 
geological section was taken on the land of C. R. Small, as follows: 


FEET. IN 
1. Sandstone, not measured...........-scccceccscseccccesccccessccecs seccecssees sescsecesesees u. 

2." Coal, Pomeroy seam, reported............enssseenonnesonensensnnennsnnenannsensunenunnne 1 

3. Not exposed......ensusenennenenensnennonnannenanensnunenenenannsnunnnsnnnnnsnsnennnasnansanene 30 

4. Sandy shale..............csccsscccssccccccsrenseescsccerenssecece cesses ensasnerssensennnnnsnsnnne 8 

5. Clay shalle.........ccccsccecsescccscsccccssccescessccseeesecence narnansnsnummennsnuennnsnnnenenenn 2 

6. Coal, not mined.........cssccsccecscececcscceceecesseeces cnsctecsveceeanes ene seeees ces eneeee sve 2 

7. Black ferruginous shale.............surnsensnensensssansonensnssnnnnansnnensunonnennnnnnne 3 

8. Coal... si... csesesccsscceencccerenecceceeeee ses ceecneceeceeces ces ces seassseesecsessesescssenene ses cee 0 10 
10. Coal, Jeffers SCAM... ....cccee 000 seccsevenccces ces sceeeesescesen cos cee ann ana nsunen nenne nenne 3 
11. Under-clay..........csoses sascrcesersrccr eve ceeccs cnn coe sen anno ssmnnnnann nun snnssnonnssnonnannerannne 2 6 
12. Not exposed... we seeeeer eee ce Bernennssensensommessnnsnensnnsnssensnnsnssnssnennene 40 0 
13. Fire-clay stained with iron, | not ‘measured Senssansnsnansnenusnn annnssu cus cue cee cee 


See Map VI., No. 23. 


This coal is mined at two other banks near this landing. It is of the 
same thickness in all. The coal has a good reputation. 
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CLAY TOWNSHIP 


Is directly north of Ohio township, and lies upon the Ohio river. In 
this township, the Raccoon creek empties into the Ohio, after draining 
portions of Hocking, Athens, Vinton, Meigs, Jackson and Gallia counties. 

The principal coal found in this township is the Jeffers seam, which 
is mined by Abram Jeffers, Sec. 26. A geological section was taken at 
his mines as follows: 


FEET. IN 

1. Sandstone not measured ........scccesccecccccccercenscsceecusscccecccsscsssenececeesncescse cee um 
2. Coal, Pomeroy seam, once opened.........srusernuensuennessussenuansnsunnsnnnnunanene 1 6 
3. Not exposed......ccccccscesccsccsecccercvcccnscccccceecasscscasecesccasesceseueescesasseesseeecs 0 0 
4. Sandy shale.........scccccccssesccsssssssceceescesesnsnscnceseens esunnersnnnannnennsensns senses - 10 0 
5. Clay shalle........ccsscsccreccsseccrecsceccscessescocscassaseecenasersceesensesseeeese senses ooaeee 30 
6. Top coal, not mined ..........ssssrnssasssessnnnnsnssnnnnennnnuennnnunenennnuennunnsensnsnnene 20 
7. Ferruginous black slate......... 2.0000 sccsscses onnnnnnen onssnunne non sannonenn sperseees snanın 2 0 
B. CoQleecoseasessenenssunsnnensnnnsnnansansssunnussonnnnsnnnssnssnnnnsnnnsrenssnnnnnnsusennnennnennene 0 10 
9.  Clay....sscccccscsesercccccccrersceseccnscsscccceeeseeseeaenssseeeen seeees onseseeeeaeeeenees sunennnne 1 0 
10. Coall.......20cscesrccscoes cvsccsces cocces coccenccesee coseee sosssevene \sesnsssn anensn nenne coseeence ee 36 
1l. Under C]ay.......... ccccsscecssscossee socecensscesceccee succes nonnannen onanno nassen cesses sn nunn cee 2 6 
12. Not exposed........cccccccsccsecssscscccseesecscncesenssccescaeeesesenessesatseseensaneseseenens 30 
13. White flre-clay...........sscsccssssescs onsnannnn nennen sonnnnnne sannnsnnn succes sseseeeee anne „40 

Bed of creek. 


See Map VI., No. 24. 
The fire clay—No. 13 in the above section—contains apparently little 
iron, and may be worthy of trial for fire-brick. The clay has not been 


analyzed. 
Samples of the Jeffers coal were analyzed by Prof. Wormley, with the 


following result : 


No. 1. Taken 14 inches from bottom of seam. 
ec 2. “ from middle of seam. 
“3 Cf ‘ near the top of seam. 








Specific gravity......... vanssnnsnusnnanssnssnnensssennnnnnen ne IRPFFEFRELTER 
MOisture...... soneonane snssnunnn nununn ses nesses san cee ann ses non cee cee cee ann ses 
tis comibanie matter... vvvss sen avesene sauseaseeseesveseem 
Fixed carbon.. 
Total.......000000an0 vee see cae ces nen nun oonansen cosces sosesece sae sen nenne 
Sulphur.... ... O08 07 ce Ded SEO OS 010 000 000 ES OOS HEC OD Oe DE OLE O08 4 
Sulphur left in coke....... sosssasens cesses scsecsveeesee cose seaeee ove 
Pereentage of sulphur | £0 COKO... scscccese ssseseres sesseeses« eenesace 


Permanent gas per !b. in cubic feet........... wo necees aseccsececcees “ 
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The coal near the top of the seam is unusually good, but the seam, 
taken as a whole, contains too much sulphur to warrant the use of the 
coal for those purposes where sulphur is specially detrimental. The coal 
has high heating power and ought, if as good as the sample tested, to 
make a good steam coal. 

On the land of Hugh Plyman, Sec. 5, the Jeffers coal was seen with its 


accompanying strata as follows: 
FEET. IN. 


1. Sandstone......sse csvesccee sscssscce nunnsn cesses snceee cesses anannn cesses seneenees ses ene cuesen cesses 12 

2, Shale .......cccsceccssce ces cee senses ene cones cesses souses coeeee consescescscccaecnsese cre senseneuces ene 3 

3. Black slate and shale... ......2.. onsaenosnuneoneonanun ces eeesecscnesens seneserceetee tacees snannene 3 0 
4. Not well exposed.......sccsssee onnsnenn uns sununsunn one snenun nen cee seceeses sos cee ann svseussecesoces 3 0 
5. Coal, Jeffers seam...... un usesen son nnnnnnanenunsnn ann ons onenun san sonnun ses scenes sonen nn sununnnnen 26 
6. Under clay........... ccc c00ns0snosnonusnunonnunnmenenonensonssnn ann soscecsee son cesceseenssssssteesssece LO 
. Impure hard sandy limestone..........saessssenounsnesessssenssunnsusnnessnssensunisosneneeunenen DB 0 


See Map VI., No. 25. 
GALLIPOLIS TOWNSHIP. 


Unfortunately neither of the two seams of coal found in the eastern 
part of the county—viz., the Pomeroy seam and the Jeffers seam, 45 to 50 
feet below the Pomeroy seam—appears to be well developed in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Gallipolis. To the south in Clay, Ohio, Harrison and 
Guyan townships, the Jeffers seam is thick enough to be valuable, and 
tothe north, in Cheshire, the Pomeroy seam is in fair thickness, but in 
the hills near Gallipolis both seams appear to be quite too thin to have 
much practical value. Judging beforehand, one would think that to be 
located along the direct range of a famous seam of coal, like the Pomeroy 
seam,— which is also the Wheeling and the Pittsburgh seam — would 
almost insure an adequate supply of fuel, the first element of modern 
material progress, but this is often not the case. Coal seams show very 
great variations both in thickness and quality, and the Pomeroy seam is 
ho exception to this law. In the ancient coal-producing marsh there 
Were areas where very little vegetable matter was accumulated, and con- 
sequently in such areas the coal would be thin. There were even areas 
in which no vegetation grew, and where we find no coal whatever. If, 
in the series of maps accompanying the Geological Reports for the Second 
District, some of which are not yet published, we follow the Pomeroy 
seam of coal through Gallia, Meigs, Athens, Morgan, Washington, Noble 
Muskingum, Guernsey and Belmont counties, we shall find the seam 
subjected to the most remarkable variations. Over very large areas it is 
so thin as to be utterly worthless. 

The following is a geological section, or two sections combined, each 
taken in the neighborhood of Gallipolis: 
16 
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FEET. IN. 

1. Sandstone, not measured .........cccssecoe seccscnsccccessecccece scccsscccscsaccooece .— — 
2. Red shale ...... 0000 secseccce sosses succes sesecs sescoeccs sucess sonnonnnn sununa snanen onsssnanenen cas -10 0 
3. Samdstome.....ccccccccscsscscvcccssvccccccccvcacescsccssccecesese sossevcne ovccsscsccccenccceccccccces 9 0 
4, Shale 0.1... ccccovcce coscce cee cscees sonsnnens covescace sesees senses cesses cosece seeessees epeceeen coseceees 8 0 
B. Coal (Pomeroy Beam).......cccssccesescesceeccceneccsecsoes cesesscesccccneccccesseccnecsceess „2 0 
6b. Unde r-clay.......--sserscccsscctececccnsncsescccccsccressccccsecsscccasseeveccevecsccse acevscoceses -2 0 
7. Samdstone...........cccccceccccee ssccce nennen annnensnnenumnunnnan sesees ces san sos cee sn saure sn cee ces 2 0 
8. Shales and sandstone .........cccssccccsscsssscsscscsssccsscsssccssccscsscscsccesscccesccscceons 20 0 
9. Not exposed .......cccccsssccersocsscescrencscnecsevsscvesscosssceccsevsaceseeesecceseoes scenes ses 17 0 
10. Sandstone......... cscccssce scccoescecccces costes cosses sonnunenn aununnnan consee sesseeces concen sonen „10 0 
11. Coal (Jeffers seam) ............ccscecssccee scenes sunnnnunn sansnunen cesces cesses aonennunn sescecees 1 3 
12. Clay and shale... ...... 1.1. cccese ceccscees coscneces cecvescee sussesee sansunannnnanenannn sessseass 4 0 
13. Sandy iron Ore ......... snasnnane scenes eee cecens nnuannnnn seveneces conees sesececes secaceees sosceeses 0 6 
14. Laminated ferruginous sandstone.............ccsce ssccsecee cossesees annnan cesesases coves „10 0 
15. Not exposed...........0.cccsesceessscce cecess cosseceee sececsens sovassees snecconscansenesees 0 eeeceeers 56 0 
16. Red shale, with sandy shale in the middle ....,.......... scscossee sssess cosesces on weed 0 


See Map VI., No. 26. 


It is possible that by careful search one or the other of these coal seams 
might be found in larger development. 

The ore noticed in the foregoing section was analyzed by Prof. Worn- 
ley, with the following result : 


Bpecific gravity...... .cccccssccscccesccsess csr nen cee sccees snsese oneceness nannsnnnennn con aasene 2.683 
Water Combined... .....0scececccccce cosccccce sccsce cccccveces coccceece annnne nansnnene nennnnene 10.00 
Silicious matter.............ccsccccececcss coc ccs cee son coccee nennen sannan nanune cence cancce ves - 47.20 


Iron sesquioxide........ ccs sec cee cee ccscnecee cee sunece cesses secane ace css csecee cesses enssce sense HL 
Manganese... ...... see cee nennen one nun ssn ces ccc ceecuccee cesses cesses coc cssces sen nennen sccscccesces 1.00 
Lime phosphate..............scccccssssceesevcncee sesso ee srsensnsnenenenenenenenensunnenensnnnnenneneonen 0.41 


66  carbonate....euerssesseoennenenenen consceses snanon sonnansen evaces seseesees soesesces ann - 2.238 
Magnesia .........ssseccses cccnns cesses encescees conse seeeeeees coenen coneenees ananee nennen tee 1.81 
Sulphur ......ccsescssccces cacnssnee coeces see sseeees eteesees ennnssnnnsansnn cee snemsnn coe cue sees trace. 

Total ....cccceccseccces socscsess cesses sosces asses sonesceesceaesscones snanan sonescese seve - 99.43 
Metallic from.........0.cscccsees vcce cscsce nannnunne nannenner sncase casees snsonsonsnanunnee senses 25.36 
Phosphoric acid ........ a encceses a Lasansant neaeseees nennen sbesnsess ponsnnune seocae cneees nennen 0.19 


The ore is good, so far as freedom from impurities is concerned, but it 
is not rich enough in metallic iron to make its use profitable, unless, 
possibly, as a mixture with the richer Missouri ores. 


ADDISON TOWNSHIP 


Is situated upon the Ohio river north of Gallipolis. In this townshipthe 
Pomeroy seam of coal is found but it is not very thick. On the land of 
Wesley Rothgeb, Sec. 17, the following geological section was taken: 
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FEET. IN 

1. Heavy sandrock......ssessnoonoon ccsccssce ccsveccee cesses cocsencoeess ces seeees sonssnnse seneveees 25 0 
2. Shale ......... 2cuonoonennunnn coccccsse cnn nnnnan anne sunnanunn senses aseses coenceses sessncnse secseeees 2 6 
3. Coal, Pomeroy Seam ..........ccsssssccescseseeccess coscesces anssnnnnn scecnescseeessouses senees 2 0 


_ On the adjacent Sec. 23, on the land of ‘Samuel Rothgeb, the coal is a 
little thicker. The measurements were as follows: 


FEET. IN 
1, Heavy Samdrock.........sssccscocssesse sannnucne snnanunen snseen onnnnn seescenee seecee secees senees 20 0 
2 Shale .........sccesscccece sonuonsen csssee nnnnen sopcccecs sesseneeseee runs cossecece uno seeces eessenees 2 0 
3 Coal, Pomeroy SCAM 0.010000 sssssssce covsevece coccenccnseeceesss ceseee cesses seeces cesses onen 2 6 


This section is seen on Map VI., No. 30. 


The Jeffers seam was not noticed in this township. It is probably very 
thin or has disappeared altogether. 


CHESHIRE TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies in the north-east corner of the county and borders 
Rutland on the north and a part of Salisbury on the east. Both of these 
townships are in Meigs county; the latter contains the city of Pomeroy. 
Cheshire is better supplied with coal than any township in the eastern 
part of Gallia county. , 

At Bradbury’s bank, Sec. 16, near Kaygerville, the following geological 
section was taken: 


' ‘FEET. IN. 
l. Sandy Shalle..............scccsccossascces cesses snnnonnnn svsscesee aussen soseseees eosese ceesevenes » 8 O 
2, Sihale .uassesensnnnnnene cecceaes svcece cosceseee cooens coe cus cue seneesese nnsan anne s000 voces seeceeses 2 0 
3 Com], Pomeroy Sai. .....ccccsevcececeeecsessecccesesccees cocoon ssvees sce nunnnn cee cesses seaues 4 6 
4 Uroder-clay...........scsscsescsscee ase ansunnuen sannanunonuenn sannsonn seneeeacece snecccees secese senses 1 0 
5. NOt BRON. cecccsssesssssssscsscscssseccesssesoncssscsescnsosecnsnsussasonesesoses ous sensnssrussessenenenen 140 0 
6. Limestone, mo fossils BCOM............00sccccsceeceecscces nannsnsnsnonununnnnnnnunnnnn susanne 10 
7. Blue shale... nanenensnnsusnsnsnsnunsnsusnsnnssussesssenensnsonsnssensnmunnsonsnenenssssunensnsennanune 10 0 

Bed of Kayger creek. 
See Map VI., No. 27. 


This is a good development of the Pomeroy seam. In Sec. 9, on the 
land of Jacob Rife, we find the Pomeroy coal seam measuring 4 ft. 2 in., 
with 30 feet of heavy sandrock over it. No shale was seen over the coal. 
This section is seen in Map VI., No. 28. 

On the land of David Coughenoeur, Sec. 8, was taken the following 
geological section : 
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FEET. 1¥. 
1. Heavy samdstone...........cscccccccesscns socsssseccocssses cesceccoeseccceseensccse secececasons 30 0 
2, Shale .......0.-.ccccccscccccscecrccsccssccce scccsseseccsccess sanccsses soceee cas sccscescessecescusers 1 6 
3. Coal, Pomeroy seam, somewhat unevenly bedded............scecccsssssesserceees 4 4 
4. Under-clay and shale...............cccccsscccssssscscsccsccerecrssceescecsccecsecerscsoesceses 5 0 
5. Not exposed.......sccscrocrescccsccccccscccascccrsovee secesscessccecccssssesscsensacccensceceaces 41 0 
6. Sandy ore and sandstone.......0..ceccssccccccsceeencccsccescecsssecescnscnces covessescerceee 4 0 


See Map VI., No. 29. 


The Pomeroy seam was found to be 4 feet thick on the land of John Q. 
Evans, Sec. 3. Here we find 3 feet of shale between the coal and the 
heavy sandrocks above. 

‘ The Evans and Guthrie banks furnish the main supply to the eastern 
half of Cheshire township. 


ELEVATION AND DIP OF COAL SEAMS. 


I am indebted to Major Henry Grayum, Civil Engineer of Gallipolis, 
for many valuable statistics, the result of his own personal surveys. They 
were communicated by him to the Gdllipolis Bulletin, Feb. 14, 1872. 

In his article, he designates the Pomeroy seam as Coal No. 1 and the 
Jeffers seam as Coal No. 2. His statement in regard to the dip is as fol- 
lows: ‘Seam No. 1, in the N. E. quarter of Sec. 33, Town. 6, Range 14, 
(near Braley’s salt well, Rutland township, Meigs county,) has an eleva- 
tion of 284 feet above high water of the Ohio; and near the south-east 
corner of Sec. 35, Town. 3, Range 14, (Gallipolis township) it has an ele- 
vation of 192 feet above the same mark. Allowing 8 feet for fall of river 
between the two points, and we have 200 feet elevation at the latter point, 
leaving 84 feet (the difference) to be divided by 163, the number of miles 
of latitude, which gives 5.09 feet of dip south to the mile. In the N. W. 
quarter of Sec. 1, Town. 1, Range 13, (Minersville, Meigs county,) the 
same seam is at high water mark. Deducting 10 feet from the elevation 
at Braley’s well for the two miles of north latitude, and adding two feet 
for fall of the river between the points, and we have 276 feet of difference. 
which, divided by 10}, the number of miles of east departure, gives 
26.926 feet to the mile for the dip east, the direct line of dip being south 
73° 7’ east. A line at right angles with this line of the greatest dip 
would bear north 16° 53’ east and south 16° 53’ west, and would neither 
rise nor dip. From this calculation, we may assume 5.09 feet south and 
26.926 feet east as the empirical law of the dip of the seam.” This, Major 
Grayum says, will require correction for variation (2°) of needle, inac- 

curacies of directions and distances of old survey lines, and also for any 
undulations there may be in the seam. The highest elevation of the 
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Pomeroy seam, as given, is at Braley’s salt well, and the lowest is at 
Antiquity, above Pomeroy, where the coal is reached by a shaft. Major 
Grayum gives the elevations of these points above tide water at Norfolk, 
as 840 and 377, respectively. The difference, 463, is the whole amount 
of dip between the two points. Calling the direct distance 17 miles, we 
have an average dip of 27.23 feet per mile in this particular direction. 

The interval between the Pomeroy seam (No. 1) and the Jeffers seam 
(No. 2), taking the average of all Major Grayum’s measurements, is 43.8 
feet. Major G. has also noticed the thin seam of coal which appears in 
Map VII., Nos. 8 and 9, and gives its position as 200 feet below the Pom- 
eroy seam, which is exactly what the Map shows. 
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GEOLOGY OF OHIO. | 


REGISTER OF SECTIONS IN GALLIA COUNTY. 


MAP VI. 


Geological Section in Sec. 21, Huntington township. 


on land of John Lloyd, near Centreville, Raccoon townsbip. 
on land of J. L. W. Evans, Sec. 13, Greenfield, townsbip. 
in Sec. 5, Perry township. 

on land of John Bryan, Sec. 26, Perry township. 

on land of John Shaib, Sec. 19, Walnut township. 

on land of Charles Neal, Sec. 19, Walnut township. 

on land of Mrs. Mary Proovens, Sec. 23, Walnut township. 
on land of Wm. Williams, Sec. 33, Harrison township. 

in Sec. 19, Walnut township. 

on land of J. 8. Topping, Sec. 36, Raccoon township. 

on land of Thomas Morgan, Sec. 20, Raccoon township. 
on land of C. S. Gooch, Sec. 26, Raccoon township. 

on land of Wm. E. Shaver, Sec. 7, Morgan township. 

on land of A. J. Powell, Sec. 29, Springfield township. 

on land of Mrs. Madeline Thompson, Sec. 5, Greene township. 
on land of James Cardwell, Sec. 23, Springfield township. 
on land of Mr. Irwin, Sec. 6, Springfield township. 

on land of John Northrop, Sec. 19, Greene township. 

on land of Samuel Holley, Sec. 18, Guyan township. 

on land of William Caldwell, Sec. 17, Guyan township. 
on land of Franklin Fowler, Sec. 13, Guyan township. 

on land of C. R. Small, Sample’s Landing, Ohio township. 
on land of Abram Jeffers, Sec. 26, Clay township. 

on land of Hugh Plyman, Sec. 5, Clay township. 

in neighborhood of Gallipolis, Gallipolis township. 
Bradbury’s bank, Sec. 16, Cheshire township. 

on land of Jacob Rife, Sec. 9, Cheshire township. 

on land of David Coughenoeur, Sec. 8, Cheshire township. 
on land of Samuel Rothgeb, Sec. 23, Addison township. 





CHAPTER IX. 


REPORT ON MEIGS COUNTY. 


This county lies upon the Ohio river, which constitutes its eastern and 
part of its southern boundary. It is bounded on the north by Athens 
county, on the west by Vinton county, and in part on the south by Gallia 
county. The principal affluents of the Ohio, by which the county is 
drained, are Shade river and Leading creek. The county is generally 
hilly. The soil of the valleys is rich, and that in the immediate valley 
of the Ohio particularly so. When it is remembered how crooked the 
Ohio river is along the border of this county, and how much of this very 
rich valley soil therefore belongs to the county, the average fertility of 
the county cannot be very low. The county is wholly within the limits 
of the Productive Coal Measures, and is rich in coal, the well known 
Pomeroy seam having here a large development and extending over a 
large area. The peculiar curvature of the Ohio river in the vicinity of 
Pomeroy exposes a very large frontage for the most easy and profitable 
mining. The county is also rich in saliferous strata, from which brine 
for the most extensive salt works of the state is obtained. The brine at 
Pomeroy is obtained by boring not far from a thousand feet below the 
Pomeroy seam of coal. It is sometimes something more this, but in all 
cases, I have no doubt, that the brine is obtained in the Upper Waverly 
sandstone. The three needed conditions for profitable salt-making are 
found upon the Ohio river in Meigs County, viz: brine of required strength 
and in ample supply ; coal, at the minimum cost, for fuel; and cheap water 
transportation to markets. There is scarcely a limit to the amount of 
salt which might be made in Meigs County. 

The general dip of the strata in the county is a little south of east, 
but the amount of the dip shows considerable variation. 

Before concluding these preliminary remarks, it is proper for me to 
acknowledge the many obligations, under which Mr. Gilbert and myself 
have been placed, to Hon. M. Heckard, Civil and Mining Engineer, 
Pomeroy, for much valuable aid and information while we were prosecut- 
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ing the survey in this county. We are also indebted for the knowledge 
of many important facts to Hon. V. B. Horton, whose name will ever 
remain honorably conspicuous for his successes in the development of 
the mineral wealth of Meigs county. 


SALEM TOWNSHIP. 


This township is the south-west corner township of the county. It is 
bordered on the west by Wilkesville township, of Vinton county, in 
which township geological sections were made in 1870, and published in 
the Report for that year. The western part of Salem is drained by 
Strong run, a branch of Raccoon creek, the northern and eastern part 
by Leading creek, and the southern part by the headwaters of Campaign 
and Kayger’s creeks. 

On the iand of Samuel Lyell, Sec. 8, a fossiliferous limestone was seen 
with a seam of cannel coal above it. The following is the section taken 
at this point: 


FEET. IX 
1. Bituminousshale. . -. .-: 2:2 2 2 m Een ern ewe .8 0 
2. Cannel Coal, somewhat slaty . - -. -.- 2 2220er nn 2 0 
3. Interval, not seen. . 2... 2. 2 2 En ee et ew ee we ee es 12 0 
4. Limestone, fossiliferous - - - - 2 2 2 een ern ren. 1 0 


This group is seen in Sec. No. 6, Map VII. 


The same limestone and coal are seen on the land of R. S. Gray, Sec. 
6, where two sections were made by Mr. Gilbert. One of these sections 
reveals: 


FEET. IX 

1. Limestone, bluish, no fossils seen”. . . . 2... 222 ee ee we eee & 0 
2. Notexposed .. 2... .... 2.2. ern 3 0 
3. Blossom of coal, reported thickness ........-- +2428. 006 2 0 
4. Interval, not exposed. . 2... 22 2 0 m ee een. 16 0 
5. Limestone, bluish, fossiliferous ......... 2.2. ee eee ewes 3 60 

See Sec. No. 4, Map VII. 
The other section is as follows: 

FEET. IX. 

1. Sandrock, in heavy ledge .. . » 2: 2 2 ee ee eee we ww wees so. 9 
2. Notexposed . 2... 2 2 eee rn. 60 «(0 
3. Clayshale .. 1.2. eee eee ewe ew ewer we te th we ewe 4 0 
5. Coal... 2 ee eee ee ee ee ee we ms 1 9 
6 Shalo .. 2 Co oe. 0 2 
7. Cal. 2 20er rn ne DR ee EEE 1 O 
. Not exposed . 2... 2 0 0 0 ne 00 © 
0. Fossiliferous limestone - - © 2 2 20 0 0 m en ee en ne s 0 


Sce Sec. No. 5, Map VII. 
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In the same section and township, the coal of the last section was seen 
on the land of J. Saxon, sixty feet above the fossiliferous limestone, which 
isa good geological guide for the neighborhood. 

The section on Mr. Saxon’s land is as follows: 


FEET. IN 
1. Shale 2: 2000 10 0 
2 rennen 1 2 
8 Clay 2. 220er te te 0 ill 
4. Coal, reported 2 feet, 1 foot seen... 2 6 6 6 ee ee ee te ee 2 O 
5. Notexposed .. 2... 2. 0 ee ee ee ee ee ws 60 0 
6. Limestone, whitish, fossiliferous. . - 2... 2: 2 ee ee ee ee ee 2 O 


See Sec. No. 3, Map VII. 


From these sections it will be seen that there are two seams of coal a 
little more than 40 feet apart, neither of which is thick enough for very 
profitable mining, but sufficiently so to furnish a local supply for family 
use. 

The upper of these seems must not be confounded with the Pomeroy 
seam, which is about 160 feet higher. Wherever the hills are high 
enough to take the Pomeroy coal, it should be found in its proper geologi- 
cal horizon. ° 


COLUMBIA TOWNSHIP 


Lies north of Salem, and is drained by the head-waters of Leading creek, 
with the exception of the north-west corner, which is drained by Rac- 
coon creek. A section was made at Slater’s Mill, Sec. 36, which revealed 
the following strata: 


FEET. IN 
1. Yellow Shale (estimated).............ssscessssees soreessee nnnnonsennnnnnn ceases seeese nenn 30 0 
2. Gray limestone, fossiliferous............ 220200 000000000 sevcus covcnccce seccue coccen cesveeeee 1 3 
3. Sandstone and shale ........ .ssccsscecsecee cccccs cccece sovscucce cocses soscen sanuan sesece soneen 47 0 
4. Blossom of coal ..........ccccs ccoeccece coves scscce cosceecacces scecee vossce sees gecvecescesecees ene ees 
5. Sandstone and shale ............00.csssccere soccesccsccc ances sosccesce sovese cesceeses onssees 62 0 
6. Buff limestone (no fossils seen) ...... ..ccsceescoceen coceceess onunnnnnn onnannnnn annann ces 0 
7. Sandstone and shale .............00ccecce sannenoanannnen ceccevsee socese soevesace sevcoeses coves 60 0 
8. Kidney ore, mot measured...........ssscseseccsccscscces sue nennen snaee concen senses cesses ces 
9. Blossom of COal..........ccccccse cesses cesses ccscen socces seeses succes nesses ses ens nsu ne nen seenes oo 
10. Interval to bed of Raccoon creek, estimated ... ...... 2.0000 000 200 snnnonnenoonnorsunen 30 0 


If the gray fossiliferous limestone of the above section is the equiva- 
lent of a fossiliferous limestone found in Meigs and Athens counties, the 
place of the Nelsonville or Mineral City coal will be not very far below 
the bed of the creek at Slater’s Mill. Possibly some oil well bored in this 
neighborhood may have passed through it. The above section is not 
given upon the Map. 
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On the land of Mr. J. C. Swett, in Fraction 17, the following section 
was made: 


FEET. IN 
1. Limestone, fossiliferous ........sccscccrserseceeee PEPFFEPFFER PRPFPFEPERR PPPFFPR FPFPEPPPERBER 1 

2. Not exposed .......ensssesnensnusnnannunnnunnnnsnnnnsnnansnunssnsssnannonennanannssnsnussnnnunene - 18 0 
3. Blossom Of coal ........usrsssunansnnunnsennununnsnuonannansanunsnennsnnsansnononnnennnnnunsnne e tee aes 
4. Sandstone........eccocee nennen Seassnnsnonssnsnsunsnnsnsnnnusnsensensnsnsensnunnsnansnnnansnenensens 15 0 
5. Coarse sandstone and conglomerate.........cccccsccccsssescccccsece seccccescccccescccecs 12 0 
6. Coal .....cccccccsccccsscnsccccccscccsscoscseaccescssscesesecesensess becvecenseeseessosaces vaceeesees 2 6 
7. Shale .......cccccocccscecsccsvccccnsenssesccccncee scccecceeenccosssnsascnscsconerceses srecscneeseeess 0 2 
8. Coal ......csccccscscccsccccsccecacseccccsceecseesssosssoees sesseessseccsnseescnscneees cecscsesesscees 1 6 


For this section see Sec. No. 1, Map VII. 


In Sec. 8, in the same township, near Henry Rollins’, the strata were 
seen as follows: 


FEET. IX. 

1. Hard blue limestone, no fossils seen ......scccsscoerseccerscsrececsscesecccececoossees - 2 0 

2. Notexposed.....r.ccccccsssccssccsccacrcsrencccrsccscesecssaseccesseceseces secescaseoscccscaceowans B40 
3. Buff sandy shale and nodular limestone containing Chonetes and other 

mollusks .........cccnece ccccnvceccccsccccscnsccececscosesecscccecscescssces sasvecenceeseessesce 10 0 

4. Notexposed........ TB assnnsunnsnnnnnnssnnsennrnnassenn sevens ceccesoee sanerssannnunnn essen ensure 70 0 

5. Whitish fossiliferous limestone..........cccccseccesccscsecsceccsceceeses peccececececassers 2 0 

6.  Notexposed........ceccecccccsscccceccsscosescccecsconcessceceecesesessscseasees Kennsasnsnensunnene % 0 

7. Coarse sandstone and conglomerate............cosceccecscessccvseesccrsccess sensaseseess 2 0 


For this section see No. 2, Map VII. 


SCIPIO TOWNSHIP 


Lies east of Columbia. It is drained chiefly by the Mud fork of Leading 
creek and by Little Leading creek. The Pomeroy seam of coal is found 
in the township, but is pretty high in the hills. Atthe Wells coal bank, 
a mile east of Pageville, the following measurements were made: 


FEST. IX. 

1. Sandrock seen......0.scsseressssseesecccssccccensccsncsccsccscncessesssccce sensscssscesscncesess 20 0 

2. Shale with coal plants ...........ccccccssssssccscccrscccecesscceeeccsccsseecseccesesseacecees 4 0 

3. Coal ......scsccssccccscsccccccccctsccescvssccescvesesssecssccsseseesesseeaseececscceseccecenssssees . $3 6 

About a mile south-west of Pageville we find an exposure of: 

FEET. IS 

1. Reddish shale with nodular limestone ..........0.cssecosserenesssscrececesescecnceses . 5 0 
2. Buff sandy shale, calcareous and containing nodules of limestone, Chonetes, 

Crinoids, &C....+++0 a eecesece ceceeene Sassnenannusnsnenssessannsenssnnsnsnn sense Seeseescececeses 9 0 


This group is 139 feet in vertical distance below the Pomeroy seam of 
coal. For the whole of the above strata see No. 7, Map VII. 
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Near Harrisonville in the same township we find the Pomeroy coal 
showing the following sub-division : 


FEET, IN. 
1. Shale roof......-...ccceee Bansnsnsensnnnnnnunsennnnssnnsnnnsnunnnensne Peusususunonnnunsnsonussenenee eee aes 
2. Coal ...ccreccerccceccesene Sasnsnassnuusssnnnensssnnonnnsnunnnnnununnannsensnnunssenerssennnnen sonen 0 6 
3. Clay... IPLLLLTLLPPRLPFPRFDERFEPERR IRURTLLLLLTPPDPPTPRFTTLLLLLRFRE Dessensnensnsnnrsnonsannnonennne 1 0 
A, Coal] .ccssssrescccccsscsccessenesees bevsenecees Sennssnansunnensenansansessnnsann sansen roses sscesenee 2 1 
To this add, 
5. Not seen in detail ......scsccoscssccvscvsccssccssresssccsrsvesvaccescvecsccessvessecesscesveses 133 0 
6. Sandy shale and fossiliferous limestone ..........ccscccccscreverseccecsscccecescoess ees 9 0 


For this see Sec. No. 8, Map VII. 


The interval between the Pomeroy coal and the calcareous group, 143 
feet below, is chiefly filled with clayey shales. During past ages these 
shales have been easily and largely removed by the erosive action of the 
streams, and as a consequence we find the valleys wide and smooth, and 
everywhere presenting a beautiful appearance. The land naturally 
needs lime, and I think it might be applied everywhere to soils made 
from the shales of this geological horizon with very great profit. 


RUTLAND TOWNSHIP 


Lies south of Scipio and east of Salem. It is drained by Leading creek 
and Little Leading creek, the latter emptying into the former a little 
below the village of Rutland. The valleys of these streams are beautiful. 

The following interesting section of strata was made at Braley’s Salt 
Well, Sec. 33: 


FEET. IN 
1. Sandstone (not measured)... IPFFEPEFEPTITUPFEEPERFFEREPERPERPEERERREUREEREFEUEEREREURERRRRRRRR 
2. Shale ......ssecccccscccesccccccsccscssvcscssscscee senesssesssessesenssssesccscseecsssssecccesecesess 1 0 
3. Coal, somewhat slaty......-...cccccccscssosscccnscessece ces scccecesselecsosssssssocceseseees 1 0 
4. Clay shale ......... Sesnasnssnsenssnsnnsunsnsnnsensnssnnnnnussnnsnssonsnanensnansnunssonnnannen ses 1 6 
5. Coal, Pomeroy Seam. ...sccsssccscsessccssssccncccscccccncsssccesecscosseecsesssssesesssseeecs 3 8 
6. Not exposed .........0. dsesenes Bessssnensnunnsessuonnsusnennnunnunnunannusnunnsnsunnsnnnsensene 100 
7. Sandrock in heavy ledge.......cccccccsassccscscsscccccsscesccseen cone ccsessses seseserecese 290 0 
8. Not exposed .......cccccccscsscseccscesensncccccecccccenscssescecssecacsseeescsessccsces® annsca 92 O 
9. Clay shale ........ssccccccsssosccccscesctcssensccscsesencrecesscecevesseecsesceccssescsacsensess 25 0 
10. Sandy ferruginous limestone containing Chonetes, &C......ccessesseesencesescens 1 0 
11. Reddish clay shale, with occasional siderite ore and limestone............... 35 0 
12. Samdstome.......ccccccccsecccccsereccsccccccecesccccecscccsccesssscnccacsenssccasscccscessccees eee 370 
16. Not exposed .......scccsssccrescecssccsscccrsevsceesecsscesceccesssensvessscssessceeseese ees aes 16 0 
17. Limestone, fossiliferous..........cccsscccosccsscsscccsssccessscecssscssssccescsescsseesecens 2 0 
18. Not exposed ........ bevncscneneetnerescecvecncnccescccsocsonsscessessaevensvecnscosessossnences 22 0 
19 Coarse sandrock at top, passing down into conglomerate .......secessssecesenes 30 0 
20. Not Been......0cu00ssnsannssonssnnnnsnannnanssnennnannnennsnnsnensunsonnasnssnsnssnsnnssansnunenee 1 0 
21. Stain of coal .........-ccccescccscsvcsccssccnsccscsccecssscsssesooecs PERFPRPRERR IPPPTPTEFEFERRBRR one 


For this section see No. 9, Map VII. 
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was seen: 


np A ll od m 


Near McMaster’s mill, Sec. 26, the following exposure of the strata 


FEET. IN. 


Coal, reported thickness.........:ssssosesccsccecss veces scsssensesseaseecesscaccsesccos cosstecs 1 
Clay shale........ouossososssonsouunensnenannnnsnunsnonnanensonsnsenusnnnnsunessnessnsunnnansnenene - 2 
Limestone, ferruginous and fossiliferous............sccccsssserscesrercecssvesssocenens - 2 
Clay shale...........sscscces snnonnen snsunnnnn soeesece conces cenees cnssen seceee snsees sesaee sesees .~ 4 
Sandstone, with Sigillaria, KC. ...cccces cesses csccecces cooncanss sescosces sonnanane sonsenene ces 2 
Sandy shalle............00. sccssccecossse sunununnn cscesn senses sannnn snsnnnann saveecees secees annnee 5 
Hard blue sandstone in bed of Leading creek...........cssccccsescossescnccsccecseose ene 


een 


For this section, see No. 10, Map VII. The coal of this section is 205 feet below 
the Pomeroy serm. 


On the land of Mr. Seth Payne, Sec. 8, the following section was taken: 


SNP on m 


FEET. IN. 


Sandstone, thickness not SCOM......-sssccseeccsccscsncccecsenssosseeesssecsseccessnossons u. 
Shale ......00. csssccses secsee senusenan avcncsess sovscenes sannonenn cosas Sosssnnsansennuanen secsences ~ 10 
Slaty coal, ) .....cs.-scccscesecccsseccccesccccccsesscsenscssssccccscscce cencssesecsscscccccenscs } 
Slate, Pomeroy geam.......uusssnnnssnosssssonnnunnsssnnssnsunensnsensennnnna nenne 0 


Coal,  —_J ceccececcccscee snssnnnnnonnnnsennnsnenunnnsen seneecesecesscesacccenseecesaverenssoes 4 


Red shale........cccscccsccccccsc secccccescocsccncccvcccvccecceccccsccesccvcccccssesccescescees ~ 19 


Nodular limestone. ........cccccccccoeeccccccccccccccccecccesccccseesccscensecsesceccceccoses - 2?. 


Shale with scattered nodules limestone near the topu......ssscceeesecece nennen 50 
Not expoßsed......2esseonurnensnssnonnnnensnennsunnsensnsunnnnnnnnnnennnensnnnanssunensnnnnene 82 
Blossom of coal.......... 200 susenoono nennen coscecces onnene aannnnunn sescueces senses au annanence RR 
Not exposed ......ussuenoesennnnnnenassnnannnannnnnnssnunnnnnennannunsnnmssansnnssnsnensnen en - 18 
Limestone, fossiliferou8........... 00 22000 onnonononsmnane nun nen sen onnnennnnen une sun see nun ans -~ 2 
Sandy shale... sea sesenseveceecescsssncestsosseserssteescescessecesssscensescssccsessecsecee 24 
Bed of Leading creek... nasene cesses secceeeneces one cee nse ser eneses sucenssoremensecsenes sn 


Sec. No. 12, Map VII. 


Sooowwocdc: 


QO > 


On the land of Mr. John Stiff, Sec. 3, in this township, the Pomeroy 
seam of coal presents the following structure: 
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FEET. IN. 


Slate. ..coccccccccrsccsscesecsseesevescescscceescee sovcccccessecnccoesccs coe coeapeces cos cneses snccescoscece pus cevscece 
Slate. ......ccccssesccsesererse ss soon ens cesses sea ccsveneece oes sennuansnnnssann oes ses oes nsennnusenenen 


Slate... GOO 000 OFF SSOP OF OCHS OOOO OD OD 000 000 0000 0008 FOE HOTS HEE FHS FOL EHOL ES DEO F FONE LES SHCOLE SE OSC OOS HO OTE SEE © OOOO SE DE SCONE HE 


2 
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3 
3 
¢ 
$ 
~ bh — u CO = OC CO 


This is shown in Sec. No. 11, Map VII. 
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About a mile and a half north of Rutland village, on the land of Mr. 
H. Holt, an oil well was bored, several years since, to the depth of 1030 
feet. Very heavy lubricating oil flows from the well at the rate of one 
barrel a week. The oil doubtless comes from the Waverly sandstone. 
I was unable to obtain a record of the strata passed through in boring | 
the well. Since my visit to this township, I have been informed by 
Hon. S. N. Titus, that by the explosion of a torpedo in this well, the 
flow of oil has been increased to between three and four barrels a day. 


SALISBURY TOWNSHIP 


Is situated upon the Ohio river, and contains the city of Pomeroy and 
town of Middleport. 
A section taken at Pomeroy, shows the following strata: 


FEET. IN. 

1. Red shale on top of hill back of Court House...............c.cscscsssesscsesceees u. 
2. Not @xposed...........cccscecceccccccccccsccncccesccssvseccsssecascasscsscesss svcscenssccsssscess 58 0 
3. Shale .......sscsscccsccccsccscceccecescssecccccces cescasecsceccnscesseevesssscesceccecscesesceceens 6 0 
4. Laminated sandstone. ...........ccccscccccecccccsscecccccenscocsccvescece scteccesscecscoess 6 0 
5. Glay shale... ........c..cccssccccssssccssscecsccoscsccesccenssseesssscssse cusses sesecassscosseeess 10 0 
6. Sandstone........ccccsccsseccsccescscscccssscscescscasenccesusscsccesseescsscsssensese senssesooss 16 0 
7. Not exposed in detail.............ccccccsscccssrsessccsssssc cesses secccceescsesesssssessseees 31 0 
8. Red shale ........esasssnoonsononsnnonsensenuonnunnsnsusnunnnnsnnonnennsennenensensnnsnnnssnunsnnn 6 0 
9. Compact sandrock.........uussunssensasssanssnsnssnnuonnunsnnsnsnennnnensunnnsnnanannonennane 90 
10. Shale.......ossenessausonssuunsenunnunnonnnnnnnuunsenunnrsennnnsnensnenunonsunnsensunnnnnennunsannen 18 0 
ll. Heavy sandrock.......usesessoosssusuetsonsnnsnsssenunsnnssnunnannennnsnnsnensnsnnnnnnnennnnene 64 0 
12. Sandy shale, with coal plants.............ussosusssanassnsnunsnsensnnunnnanonnennonsnsnene 9 0 
13. Top coal, ] .........ccsoee sonnsnnsanannnnonnnnssnonunnsnnensonnnnnnennnnnennnnsnnnnansnnnunennunn 1 0 
14. Slate, Pomeroy SCAMN.........cccccecsecccsccvcnseccecscnesccesceecsnscssensessssseners 0 2 
15. Coal, secseccccneeacencccencecescece sceccccen scenes cecnescassecscacescacecececssececcsceuaces 4 0 
16. Bituminous shale with streaks of Coal.............csscocsceccsscccsceceeccnscsceosees 1 2 
17. Fire Clay..........sscscccccsevscccsccecsccssceeccescscscnscesecssesacsscesccascsscecsesssenscevens 1 0 
18. Fine grained sandstone.............ccccssssscsescccses cossscececonsecrsenenacsacees sesseess 8 0 
19. Shale ...........cccsosccccsccscsccscsccacceeseesesscssscnss soncescos cennsaacsascneessscesccsessanees 6 0 
%. Sandstone.......-erseensansansnnonnnuonsnsunsensnnssnnuannnnensnnansnsnurnnnonnennnnnnsennsnnern 2 0 
21. Shale......erassssononennnonsnsnnsnnonnanensennnnnesenssnnssunenunonsnnensenunnnennnnnnnn sessseceese 14 0 
23. Sandstone ........ccccsccccsocscscccscasscnscecsssscsssccsssaccccascscccssecvccecssccseccecsscses 2 0 
%3, Shale.....ccccccscccsscccccsecccccscccccccccsecenscesccssescescnscascesccsscecvcenscescsscescecscescs 16 0 
34. Samdstone......ccccccccccecccessccscccvcccsnsccscsccecsscecsccasecccccccceccccsssesccccsccesescocs 2 0 
FF. Shale ...........cccccsccctccssce annsusnn ssccscscsvsccssessnccsseccccssenctessesscrecccacees sveess 8 0 
26. Not seen to low water of Ohio river.........cccssceccssccscscccsscscccscnsccsccensceses 30 0 


See No. 16, Map VII. 


On Sugar run, Pomeroy, we find the seam of coal presenting the same 
structure as in the last section. There are 8 feet of arenaceous shale, 
containing coal plants, between the coal and the heavy sandrock above. 
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At Coalport we find the coal and its associated strata as follows: 


FEET, IN. 
1. Heavy sandrock, not measured..........sccsscccccccossccccccccsscsssccssscsscescecnsccsers _— — 
2. Shale, ferruginous, containing coal plants .............ccsssosescsssencsssscsccscees 12 tol7 0 
3. Bituminous shale ..............ccccsssscscsccsssccccssccscccsscescssccsnse sescscesaascsoness 0 8 
A, Coal ......c cc cssccsecsccreccccccscceccnsscnscescescsccecsesscessnscaescseccessasscesooesescseoes „1 6 
5. Coal asesasensorsanenunosnennennannssnunnsnnusnnnnusunssensasennnsnnnnansaen cesses seonssnenancns .3 7 
6. Underclay and shale.........cscccsscsscsssossscsscssccsscssss sccsscescccsscessscescacens we 6 0 
7. Sandstone, fine grained...........sccccecccscccrecccesscccceccscccscsccesccenssscessaseones .4 0 
8. Yellow shale ............:ccsscesccssccsccsscsscccscsscncnsvassscsccaccsssssseccessenssnsceess - 5 0 


For this Sec. see No. 17, Map VII. 


Near the mouth of Leading creek, the following section was taken: 


1. Samad rock...........ccccccscccceccsvccccccccvcctccccecccccccecescvcsscecesevccecesecscscesecseccecs 6 0 
2. Coal ........ccccccscccccccscccccccnvcscnceccccccesersscnceccccssenccccscescccscccenecesesessccceccce 1 6 
9. Coal .....ccccrcseccccccsscscccscscccsccscnccccccscesacececsecccescscesccececccecccsccassceccvcnssces $ 0 
4. Underclay and shale ...............ccccscccssscccccsssccnsssccessecccnsccsssteersacese cesses 9 90 
5. Limestone, impure and sand y..........cccccoccsccscensccccceres Senassssensersnenaneunnne .2 0 
6. Sandstone ........cccccccccccccccssee sensnnnnnnnnnennnne de sesevessecces be vecsccseccccecscccnssse . 2 0 
7, Shale ..........00 ccsscccscsscccccsccsccesses eosccsecnece sccccecceccsccecccsaccccecs ceseccesecscens 10 0 
8. Sandstone .........ccccccccccscccscce covcccccecccccscnccsscecceccscncssesensecsses secon scecccses 5 5 
9. Shale ..........scssccsccsccssccsccsececvcscveccees seacscecscucceccescecesscascccecescescsccecccece 2 0 
10. Sandstone .........«suersennansuonensnnnnnenonnnnnnnnen kessonanssnensnnnenennnnunn nessaensnnnunee 4 90 
11. Buff and red shale, containing nodules of limestone. sececceccceecececsccccecscs 18 0 


For this Sec. see No. 18, Map VII 


At Hart’s coal mine, in Fraction 2 in this township, the Pomeroy coal 
and associated strata are as follows: 


FEET. IX. 
1. Heavy sandrock, not meagured...........esscesrcsccssccees Snusnsnsssensunnsananene wea 
2, Shale .......ccccescscescceees eoecccsccrecevecs paencccenscceseccncscncesee ccccoescecssccsacsesenescse 2 0 
3. Top Coal .........sssscecseens onsnnnnssnnsnnnannnnsnne sosssessenancasenesececsccccsscesenessees we 1 6 
4. Coal ...ccccccscccccccceveccscccvccece sevccsccecsvecccescetscscsscsscesccsccccccccescececssencesesecs 4 0 


ANALYSIS OF POMEROY COAL. 


Prof. Wormley has analyzed a sample sent from Pomeroy with the 
following result : 


Specific gravity............ veverevens secescccccecccccececencenesccensce eccceesscscsccccnceceses »1.358 
Moisture ...ccccocccccscccvccscccscsccsccescevccsccscsecescccssetecccccecaccecccseseeec scene a 4.10 
EG oaccccacecccescces 598 
Volatile combustible matter ........... eeccccscccceccccaceccs pneeccee becccccccecccnsccce 33.90 
Fixed carbon ....cccssscccsesccssees dceceees Nensnnssensnsnnnnssnennnensnnsnense nenn ne veseeee 56.10 
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Bul phar.........sccccccsccscccscscccercssnccvscsecscsescosserseessssescesscsssseeacesces 0.46 
Sulphur left im coke ..........ccsssesesscscsssesscssssnscssscecsscccscscnscesececce 0.38 
Percentage of sulphur to Coke...........ssscssssscsscsscsscssscvssesccssceceses 0.61 
Gas per Ib. im cub. ft.........cccsscssscecccscecscsccsscsscccscossrescssscescecscess 3.55 
Color Of ash...........cccesccssccscccesccescscesccccsccscscsscncessesssssssoesscoesaces Light yellow. 
Coke .....cccccscccsenccscccecccsscscesccons cnssessen secssscesssassecsscsssscserasssceees Compact. 


This analysis shows an excellent quality of coal, possibly better than 
we may expect the whole seam to possess. Should, however, the sample 
analyzed fairly represent the larger part of the seam, the coal is certainly 
worthy of trial for some of the higher uses. Such coal ought to make a 
pure .coke adapted to almost all metallurgical operations. It is possible, 
however, that the coke may be too tender to endure great pressure of 
weight or of blast. A good coke is a great desideratum in Ohio. In some 
seams of coal, the very best of the coal is, in mining, converted into fine 
coal and slack, which, by washing, is fitted for the coke oven, and thus made 
into valuable coke. Even the old slack piles in the neighborhood of 
Pittsburgh are being thus utilized and converted into coke for the blast 
furnace. By the process of washing, the slate, and the sulphur so far as 
it is combined with iron in a segregatcd form, would sink, leaving the 
lightest and purest coal to be collected for the coke oven. If by this 
method coal could be obtained of purity equal, or even proximately equal, 
to the sample analyzed by Prof. Wormley, it would make a coke of greater 
purity, so far as the sulphur element is concerned, than that made from 
the Connellsville coal of Pennsylvania. If properly coked, it might 
perhaps be of sufficient strength for the blast furnace. For the genera- 
tion of steam, and for household uses, the Pomeroy coal has long been 
used and is held in good repute. Besides supplying the salt-furnaces and 
rolling mills, and other home wants, the coal is largely shipped to the 
lower markets on the Ohio river. The coal is not regarded as a desirable 
gas coal, but, in the sample analyzed, the amount of gas is considerable 
and the sulphur in small quantity. If an adequate supply of coal of the 
same quality could be obtained, it is worthy of a careful trial for gas- 
making. No determination has been made of the illuminating power of 
the gas. The top coal is generally inferior to the rest of the seam. 

With additional facilities for transportation of salt and other manu- 
factured articles, Pomeroy is destined to become one of the most important 
manufacturing places in the West. The production of salt is already 
very large. In connection with the salt-works, a new and interesting 
branch of industry has sprung up of late, in the manufacture of bromine. 
This is made from the bittern, or liquid, remaining after the salt has 
been precipitated. This liquid, which formerly ran to waste, is now sold 
tothe bromine manufacturers, and is a source of considerable income to 
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the salt companies. Bromine is so successfully and largely made, at 
Pomeroy, as to cheapen, it is said, the price of this important chemical 
agent all over the world. 


BEDFORD TOWNSHIP 


Lies north of Salisbury. It is drained by West Shade river and its 
branches. The Pomeroy seam of coal extends through this township, 
maintaining generally a good working thickness. 

In Fraction 7 the following section was obtained: 


FEET. IN 

1. Red Bhrale.......ccccosccccecoscveses veccencccessscnsecscccsssasessccn cesses secssccescccsaceessescee 12 
2. Not exposed........cccccccsscccccorscesccccsesrccccscccnscsscecessessesesseenerscsssseee seneseees 21 0 
3. Blossom Of coal.......ccccccsscsssvcnveccscscccccscsee secsenecesecscetesccucecscesevecessaccese wes wee 
A, Red ahrale...........cscecccveccce secnesccccccccccercceccccecce bseccceccecsecccessecccegegcescscce 14 0 
5. Shale with small nodules of limestone. ........ccccecccerccccecse secceees Sseccceceseee 9 0 
6. Shale.....ccccccecccccrcevccsscecce cnsces nce sca ccessecsscscescseesen ces sencrssseassesasscesccesseces 2% 0 
7. Sandstone ......... . 0D 0 
8. Shalle........coccsssee wove wwe 15 0 
9. Samad rock..........cccccs.secsccsccecccccacccccceesccesccscesseccescneesscescnsencesccsecscsesseces w 0 
10. Shhale .............scsscccccssccsaceccecesccccccesecccessecessccescsescensscsssencacesccessnsenecness 2 0 
11. Coal, Wm. Castleton’s bank...........ccccscoccccsscccescccsssecescessces snsnnnene nenne 36 


This is the Pomeroy seam. A blossom of coal is seen 152 feet above 
the Pomeroy seam. For this section, see No. 14, Map VII. 
In Sec. 8, of this township, we find the following grouping: 


FEET. IN 
1. Sandrock .........ccscsccccscccesercccaecccssccsscsasscsssene secscsessessscserseeescsssses cesses 65 0 
2. Shale, with blossom of coal near the top..........s.ccssscsscesssscescsressensseeceee 10 0 
3. Coal, slaty at top..........cccccccccsccsecssecssssscsscsccescsccssessccsscscssessstesnsenssscees 4 0 
4. Under-clay and clay shale..............osuussasesnsensonnannononnununnsenonnnnnnnsnenensen 8 0 
5. Fragments of limestone...............cccccsscccssccssecccsscecssscscssesccsescosessessnsase 2 0 
6. Bed of Shade river.............ccscccccscscsrsssscsssccscvccsssssccncsseesssesesessscssssesseee 00a 

See Sec. No. 15, Map VII. 
At Storey’s coal bank, in Sec. 17, in this township, we find: 

FRET. IX. 
1. Heavy sandrock, not measured............ Kassen sunsennnsensussenssonsnsussnanssnensnsenen sun - 
2. Shale .........cccsccccsecocsscevecccvccsccscessscssoncesescceee senssacccnsssscesssssonese IFPPEFRER 6 0 
3. Coal, somewhat slaty...........cccccccoscsecsccecscescocscsscenccessoee senssssecevenescceeesese 08 
4 Coal, Pomeroy SCam...........ccccssccccossccssccccsscosececcnscesscocscconecssessansscescenes 3 6 


Sec. No. 13, Map VII. 
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On Fraction 23, we find the following strata: 


FEET. IN. 
1. Sandstone, laminated.......nesuecssesnsnsersnonensennonsnesmensnnannnnsnsenenassansensnennene 8 0 
2, Shale ....cccccccccscccssssecsccsscssescccsssssccsssseeccccesccesccseceesesecessscsesecceserecesseces 4 0 
3, Bituminous shale.........ccccccssesssccrcccccevccsvscccscsneveccceses pe escscccsescevccccevcsens 0 10 
4. Clay shale........uerssenosssensnnnnensnsnensonnnnnnnonsensenssnanennansnssannsnenunnne IIIRPPFFFERR 10 
5. Coal, Pomeroy seam......snnaunenseneneressenssennonssosnnaneonsonnssnnnnnssansarennnensnnnne 3 0 


SUTTON TOWNSHIP. 


At Minersville, about two miles above Pomeroy, on the Ohio river, the 
following section was taken: 


1. Laminated sandstone ........c.c0ee benssnsuunennasennonsnnnunannuonsennnnnnonsnace @ oseecases 20 0 
%, Limestone and sandstone commingled........... ssssccsscccescossccees a onesesecoees . 4 0 
3. Not exposed ............onensnnunsenssnsnsunensensnnnnnsssnnnnnnnnsnnnnnunnnnnnnsnsnnunsssunnnn 15 0 
4, Red clay shale .........uousssensesnnensnenananonnnssennsnsnnnnsssnnunsnnnnnnsunonnnesnnne wore 18 0 
5. Not exposed .......nneonosssunesnassssnonnsusnsnsnssnnnsnnnssnnnnnansnnsnssssanenansannnunsunene 92 0 
6. Heavy sandrock .......nassunsennonnnessensnesnonnnanensnnnnnnnnnnennennsssonnnssenunee see 700 
7. Shale ..........cccccccscccscsccscccsonsensvencssecsccensctecsccsassenseccescuresececsccacserseneece 2 0 
8. Topcoalıy_ Sf ereressnosnnsssssnnsnnensenssnensnne ntnnnsnensansnnns seesaees : 16 
Naar 5 Pomeroy seam { 7770" ee 3 0 
10. Interval to low water in Ohio river ......cccccccccecenece Lessannsnensansannensnnesnnene 48 0 


Sec. No. 19, Map VII. 


At Syracuse, Sutton township, we have the following section : 


FEET. IN. 
l. Red shale ........cccsccscnccsscne sseveces deccacnccecctccces cectusaccececeescecestevcccecenessccses 18 0 
2, Sandstone ..........cccccccccccsccreccsercsccscccvecccncccsccousscesssepececceees succuececcesccece 15 0 
3. Clay shale ..........ss.sssssseeees IPLEEPFERREEPPEFFPEREEFEFRRR HTEPPFEUTTPPERLENPERFPPRERUREPFERRE - 7 0 

Top of mining slope. 

4. Sandrock to low water of Ohio river ............sccssssccsccvecsccssnscesecscescccsscses 59 0 
5. Same sandrock below low water level ..............sccsssessees ecccceccccnescceccessonss 14 0 
6. Shale ..........ccccccccscccccsusccesstcnccecscsccesccceeces saccescecscuece copscececeeceuetensvencsens 2 0 
4. Coal, Pomeroy Sam ...........ccccscecceceesosevsececceevcnsecesessetssceveaueseseves wu. 4 8 


Sec. No. 20, Map VII. 


The slope is excavated in the heavy sandrock. 

A careful section was made at a point about a mile north of Bowman’s 
run, which revealed the contents of the hill for 211 feet above the top of 
the heavy sandrock overlying the Pomeroy coal. Nothing was found 
except alternating sandstones and shales. 

About three and a half miles a little north of east of Racine, on land 
formerly owned by Mr. LaBlanc, is found a seam of coal of somewhat in- 
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different quality, reported to be 3 feet thick. The geological position of 
this coal is about 336 feet above the Pomeroy seam. Sec. No. 23, Map 
. VII. 


LETART TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies in a remarkable bend or ox-bow of the Ohio river. 
It is in the western part of this bend that the Letart falls, so well known 
to Ohio river men, are found. The falls are mere rapids formed by the 
passage of the river over a comparatively hard stratum of sandrock. 
No special examination of the locality was made, and hence it is impos- 
sible to determine just which of the strata it may be. The rock bed ex- 
tends entirely across the river. 

At Antiquity, in this township, a shaft 198 feet deep has been sunk to 
reach the Pomeroy seam of coal. Here the section is as follows : 


FEET. IN. 

1. Top of shaft to low water mark of Ohio river .............ccescssssssccecescnscseze 62 0 
2. From low water to top of heavy sandrock..............csecssscsssesscesessee seneces 50. 0 
3. Heavy sandrock............cscscccssscecssccscscces seas sesssecceess cesceenee sesees tenses covees 70 0 
4. Shale with coal plants .............ccccccscccccscccsssceeccsseeessscesecssceceseceecs seeeecoes 10 0 
B. Coal, ] -n..ceccecccesccee conse tocescecesssessesteccssssccsss ses sscasneesessesees coceeeseneceoseuss 25 
6. Slate, Pomeroy BEAM... ...ccccccessccsccccecesccacesceecccsesceseeecceescccece coesesececes 0 | 
7. Coal, J ...ccccccccccsecscccosccccrserensscccescsncaue sen ene senses censeesececsenscesecnsnesescsces 3 3 
8. Hard fine-grained sandstone ........scccccscssoevssccssecesccscccscs setesecscevscecsenese 122 0 
Fire-clay ......csccccsccccssntesensccncccccccnsassscensseacen secsasccscceccsscecccocessnsoecesees 5 0 


Sec. No. 22, Map VII. 


Here the coal is 130 feet below the low water level of the Ohio river. 
At Pomeroy, the coal in the hill behind the Court House is 90 feet above 
the low water level. The distance between the two points in a straight 
line is very nearly eight miles. The average fall of the Ohio river. 
according to Col. Charles Ellett, Jr., is 5,%'s5 inches per mile. If we call 
the fall 6 inches per mile, the absolute dip of the coal seam is 216 feet, 
or at the rate of 27 feet per mile. The direction, as obtained from the 
locations on the Meigs County Map is, proximately, south 49° east. The 
dip from Syracuse to Antiquity is a little less than from Pomeroy to 
Syracuse, the former being a trifling fraction over 25 feet, and the latter 
being about 29 feet 9 inches. But since in our hurried barometrical 
measurements we may not have been perfectly exact in our work, these 
figures can be regarded as only proximately correct. 


LEBANON TOWNSHIP. 


The upper coal found in Sutton township, which is 336 feet above the 
Pomeroy seam, is found in Lebanon, near the mouth of Old Town creek. 
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where it has been opened on the land of Mr. Coe. It is here 160 feet 
above the Ohio river. The coal is reported to be 3 feet thick and of good 
quality. The blossom of the same seam was seen on the land of David 
Eaton, a mile and a half north-east of the mouth of Old Town creek. 


CHESTER TOWNSHIP. - 


At Adams’ Mill, on Shade river, in the north-eastern portion of Ches- 
ter township, the following section was made : 


FEET. IN 
l. Shale .......scescseccsccccscccsctensccenscccss sovsecenscccsencsessn ccssesesccccacccestestscssgesces 0 
2. Sandstone .....cc.ssccccscscncccecsccccvecccsscevecs Anssnanusenennnn: nanensennenensnnonassnssu nee 30 
3. Shale ........ssnsnenoonrunnenounnsonanssonuunnennenennunenn san ccsceaseesesens sannnenensen sun nnnane 8 0 
4. Coal, reported thickmess ............ sassenennensnannnnssnnnenannnnenenssnannnssennnnsensenee 2 0 
5. Clay and shale .............ccccscsscnecccsae onanensensunnussnenenn con peevecenscsseeseses sess 5 0 
6. Sandstone and conglomerate ..........cccccccccecccsccscssrenccssencensas seceseosecseesees 49 0 
7. Siderite ore in nodules, not MeaBured...........cccccrcosssccoescscassovees vecsescesene ase 
8. Shale ........cccsesscecscsccccccssccccssscescescceves wer nensecescceesescnces jee cee cee ces ann ann cues 46 0 
9, Sandstones and interstratified shales savnececeacceccceuceeccecs*eucccescecascesasesenoss 35 0 
10. Interval to bed of Shade river........ronsnsennonsennaurnrstonennensnnannaunnsnennnnnsn nen 30 0 


Bec. No. 21, Map VII. 


This coal is believed to be the equivalent of the seam found in Sutton 
and Lebanon, the geological place of which is about 336 feet above the 
Pomeroy coal. The conglomerate of the last section is quite persistent, 
it showing itself, in its proper horizon, east and north of Adams’ Mill. 


ORANGE AND OLIVE TOWNSHIPS. 


Nothing of economic value was seen in these two townships. The 
Pomeroy seam of coal is below the surface. These and the other eastern 
townships of Meigs county unfortunately contain very little limestone. 
In the eastern counties of this Geological District, as, for example, Bel- 
mont, we find limestones in great abundance above the horizon of the 
Pomeroy seam of coal, this seam having been traced through Athens, 
Morgan, &c., to the Ohio river at Bellair. But where in Belmont 
county we find limestones, in Meigs county we find only sandstones and 
shales. This shows that the conditions of rock-making in the ancient 
ocean were very different in the two areas at the time the strata above 


the coal were deposited. 


No. 


1. 
2 
3 
4 
5. 
6. 
7 
8 
9 
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MAP VII. 


Geological Section on land of J.C. Swett, Frac. 17, Columbia township. 


on land of Henry Rollins, Sec. 8, Columbia township. 
on land of J. Saxon, Sec. 6, Salem township. 

on land of R. 8. Gray, Sec. 6, Salem township. 

on land of R. S. Gray, Sec. 6, Salem township. 

on land of Samuel Lyell, Sec. 8, Salem township. 


Two sections combined, near Pageville, Scipio township. 
Geological Section near Harrisonville, Scipio township. 


at Braley’s Mill, Sec. 33, Rutland township. 

at McMaster’s Mill, Sec. 26, Rutland township. 

of coal on land of John Stiff, Sec. 3, Rutland township. 

on land of Seth Payne, Sec. 8, Rutland township. 

at Storey’s coal bank, Sec. 17, Bedford township. 

in Frac. 7, Bedford township. 

in Sec. 8, Bedford townabip. 

taken in Pomeroy on hill behind Court House, Salisbury towa- 
ship. 

at Coal-port, Salisbury township. 

near the mouth of Leading creek, Salisbury township. 

at Minersville, Sutton township. 

at Syracuse, Sutton township. 

near Adams’ Mill, north-eastern part of Chester township. 

of coal-shaft at Antiquity, Letart township. 

in Sutton township, 3} miles north-east of Racine. 





CHAPTER X. 


REPORT ON ATHENS OOUNTY. 


In our explorations in this county we have been placed under many 
obligations to Mr. John Ackley, of Athens, who, as Civil Engineer and 
Surveyor, has great familiarity with the physical geography of the 
county, and with the more important locations of minerals. In former 
years, much valuable information has been obtained from Hon. E. H. 
Moore, of Athens, whose knowledge of the general features of the county 
is unusually full and accurate. 

This county, like all the counties in this part of the State, i is hilly: 
The soil in many parts is naturally rich and fertile. In the valley of the 
Hocking it is peculiarly so, and hardly less so in some smaller valleys 
where limestone is abundant in the bordering hills. The county is well 
drained by the Hocking river and its affluents, and by the waters of the 
Raccoon and Leading creeks and Shade river. When the streams flow 
through regions where the strata are comparatively soft shales, we find 
broad and beautiful valleys, such as are seen on Margaret’s creek and 
Federal creek ; but where the heavy sandrocks prevail the streams have 
eroded for themselves only comparatively narrow channels. One of the 
most interesting and remarkable of examples of this is seen on Long run 
in Lodi township. 

The county lies wholly within the productive Coal-Measures, and is 
well supplied with coal of excellent quality. The best known coal-field 
is in the north-west part of the county, in York township, where the 
Nelsonville seam is largely mined. In Trimble we find upon its western 
edge the same seam, which is thought to extend in its eastern dip beneath 
both Trimble and Dover. In this township, and in Dover, we find the so 
called Bayley’s run seam, and in several townships in the north-eastern 
and eastern part of the county we have the Pomeroy seam. Other less 
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important locations of coal will be mentioned in connection with the 
several townships. 

There are two well defined and persistent seams of fossiliferous lime- 
stone which extend through many townships. Their positions in the 
geological series are about 140 and 225 feet, respectively, below the 
Pomeroy seam of coal. The upper one I have called the Ames limestone, from 
its being well seen in Ames township. This limestone extends through 
a large number of counties. The lower limestone has an equally wide 
extent, but its largest and best development is in Guernsey county, and 
I have called it the Cambridge limestone. Besides these, there are in the 
eastern part of the county non-fossiliferous limestone deposits of very 
considerable vertical thickness, but generally their horizontal range is 
limited. They contribute to the fertility of the soil. 

By reference to the Map of Grouped Sections the stratigraphical posi- 
tions of all the leading rocks of the county will be readily seen. In 
Athens county the strata have a well marked dip to the east, or toa 
point a little south of east. Mr. W. H. Jennings, Civil Engineer of the 
C. & H. V. R.R., has taken the elevation of the Nelsonville seam of coal 
ut many points in Athens, Hocking and Perry counties. It is hoped 
hereafter to obtain the elveations on the Newark, Somerset & Straitsville 
railroad, on the Atlantic & Lake Erie, and on the Cincinnati & Muskingum 
Valley railroads, so that a series of triangles may be worked out for the 
dip of the Nelsonville seam all along its outcrops from the Marietta and 
Cincinnati railroad to Zanesville. The careful determination of the dip 
in this way will be of great scientific and practical interest. 


YORK AND WATERLOO TOWNSHIPS. 


In the Reports for 1869 and 1870, the more important geological facts 
observed in York and Waterloo townships were presented. The Nelson- 
ville seam of coal, with its associated strata, was traced. through these 
townships. The quantity of Nelsonville coal mined is rapidly increas- 
ing, and the popularity of the coal widely extending. The strata grad- 
ually dip in a direction alittle south of east. This is readily seen by the 
range of the Nelsonville coal, which at Nelsonville is in the hillside, 
while, at a point a little below the mouth of Monday creek, it dips below 
drainage; at Salina it is 100 feet below the surface, and at Athens about 
200 feet below. Other similar illustrations of the dip might be given. 
There are many local undulations of the strata which make the dip irreg- 
ular and often puzzling. 

The only new discovery in Waterloo township is a scam of coal in the 
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bed of Rock Camp run in Sec. 19. This coal is 2 feet 10 inches thick, 
and has over it 10 feet of laminated sandrock. It is 125 feet below the 
flinty limestone, and about 50 feet above the Nelsonville seam of coal. It 
may b2 the equivalent of the Middle or Norris coal of Upper Sunday creek, 
Perry county. The coal appeared to contain considerable bi-sulphide 
ofiron. The place of this coal is seen in Sec. 9, Map No. VIII. In Sec. 
4.of this township, the Nelsonville seam, 6 feet thick, is found 108 feet 
below the surface. 


DOVER TOWNSHIP. 


At Salina and Chauncey, in this township, congiderable salt is made 
from brine obtained from wells bored down into the Waverly sandstone. 
Coal for the salt furnaces is brought up by shafts from the Nelsonville 
seam, which is about 100 feet below the surface of the Hocking valley. 
So far as I can learn, a heavy sandrock, similar to that found over the 
coal at Nelsonville, overlies the coal in these shafts. On Meeker run, in 
York township, no such sandrock is found over the coal, but shales instead, 
and in these shales a seam of coal is found about 30 feet above the Nel- 
sonville seam. Near the level of the alluvial surface of the valley, at 
Chauncey, is found a seam of coal, which was formerly worked to some 
extent and which is generally called the Bayley’s run coal. This seam 
is found almost everywhere in its proper geological horizon through Dover 
and Trimble townships. | 

In Sec. 18, in this township, the Bayley’s run coal was seen with a 
group of strata overlying it, as given below: 


FEET. IN 
1. Limonite O7@.......scccccesceccce ccs ann sonnnnnsnsnunsn ses sccsscoee seceseseesessesseescnscesseces 0 4 
2. Shale ......ccccscosscccsccccccscccscsvessesccscsseessscescessscessecses cos scasecevcsscessescsssasons 90 
3. Limestone, fossiliferous, (Cambridge limestone).................. Lunnnonsnnsnenunnn 2 0 
4. Laminated sandstone........csccscccsssssccesssccsccscsvesssencnscssenecascesssessesocsenecs 20 0 
5. Not exposed......ccsscccccsosscsccnvcsvecsscrassvccevssceccsceescucesensccsesescsccccesscessenes 2a 
6. Blossom Of c0@l... zuuussnnausssensonennunuonnunnnnnuunmmnnnunnnnnenenn ann ann seperesonsessseceeses u... 
t. Not exposed 59 0 
8. Sandstone ......... sssuneone onnnnnnnn onnananen sununnnen snannonen sennnnsununsannun sosseccee sesseeses 8 0 
9. Shrale......... scscesse cscsscsen aunonunun sonnuannn sossccese ananannnn annnnnuns sresesces sonnarnen secese 7 #O 
10. Coral .......2. ccsceccss covcccces nonsnunen snnananen conseesen sennnnsen annnnnuen ceseesecs sescecace seenes 1 9 
11. Chay parting......... sccccosescccsscccs enununnen snnsunnnn snsccesescnssscesess ssssenacs conse coness 0 3&2 
12. Coal ...eueoes snnnaneennnonusuun sunnunsns sonnannne onunarren sanannnnn nannsnen snnnanunn nnunnı sonsnnne 2 4 
12. Under-clay 2.2.20 ssssscece seronunen snnnnunnn nernannnn snnnonnun snananne snannnnne sorsansen cesses u 
Sec. No. 5, Map VIII. 


The following analysis of a sample of coal from C. Southerton’s ban k 
Sec. 34, was made by Prof. Wormley: 
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Specific QTAVItY sscssecs coscssece sossessee nennen oe: scenes cue cecverees soseeness cosseaces 1.309 
Moisture ......... 000000000 sann0nnuunnnnnn sonansnnn annnnannn svcccoess sevenesce sescescon see 4.20 
Ash 0.00. -secceens cocsecoee snnnoneen verssnssnnsunen coccevens coos Sense nananansn cesses cccees 2.60 
Volatile combustible matter .......0. cesccccee coeece sanununn aronnunne snernnnarnse 35.20 
Fixed carbon......... 20.0.0 csveesees socces onnnunnnn aansnnen sonnenann cesessace senunanee 58.00 
Total .......0. 000000 csscscces snnnonnannnunnn nonnonann sonnenann sunnun ences sevseecee anenne 100.00 
Sulphur ............ccsses csscccees annonannn sannnanon nanuansnunsn cossececs nonsnsnssnennerne 1.04 
Bulphur left in coke.......u. ccssssses sonnenonn onnunnnno senses onsnsnnnn sesces soecenecs 0.41 
Percehtage of sulphur in coke...... ........ ccscssee onnenonen sansurnen IPRFRPRR . 0.67 
Gas per Ib. in cubic ft soevse seeesecee se bevesse ascvesens ecesesacees beee eracecace senses 3.97 
Color Of ash.......... sssssssce covrossce nanonnnnn onnnennan sornassnunannsn senescence seeveeaee Gray. 
Coke ...... cossunsan nenn cccccsces senses sccsce secces soacce cocsevces seneasens eeesccase senees Compact. 


This shows a very excellent coal. The ash is small and the fixed 
earbon is large, and the amount of gas is also large. The coal loses so 
much of itssulphur in coking that the coke is relatively free from it. If 
the sample analyzed represents the seam, or a considerable part of it, the 
coal is worthy of careful investigation as a coking coal. A good coke 
is a great desideratum in this part of Ohio. 

On the land of Mr. L. Weethee, “Mount Auburn,” Sec. 18, in Dover 
township, the following section was made: 


FEET. IX. 
1. Fossiliferous limestone, (Ames limestome)............000scesceccecessssorsceses cosees 110 
2. Sandstones and shales not seen in detail......... senessene nennen anononnnn onnonnonunne 85 0 
3. Blue fossiliferous limestone, (Cambridge limestone) ......... ... scssessessssees . 1 4 
4. Not expoßed....nuess ccescscos sennnannn sonsscces cesses teense sonssese sansnsanenennnenn canses nen 23 0 
5. Blossom Of coal......... ssssscass ssccscess assessces cosscscce sonsceees snecescecess sonne seaceces - 
6. Not exposed ...........sscscccccsere vovscssce cocsscees annsnnunnensnnunsunn sonensses ceases sensnnene 74 0 
7. Coal, N casecevoccencccccecensccssscrsccscssces ceases seceee consseens succes soseeeson cececs 1 4 
8. Clay parting, } Bayley’s run seam.........usessonsnsennononnusnnernsuenssnennnnn seeeseess 0 2} 
9. Coal, _ ] canscvcccceccsces coscceeee cesses sannansunssnnnnannsun cecsesscncen sansen nannsnene 28 
19. Clay .........ccccccneecsccesccccencecess nnunsnonnunn asunnene cesseeses cosees sonees ansonsene nnnnanenn 3 6 
11. Nodules of siderite Or&......... 000000 000n00 cesses sevces coscencessseneese coscseees nonnno nennen wee ws 


Sec. No. 4, Map VITI. 


‘ The nodules of siderite in the clay, under the Bailey’s run coal, are 
often quite large. On the land of Col. J. S. Jennings, Sec. 7, Trimble 
township, there is a fine show of this ore. One nodular mass measured 
1 foot 6 inches in diameter. Considerable blende, an ore of zinc, was 
seen in some of the nodules. These nodules are not in close contact, but 
are mixed with clay and shale. 
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TRIMBLE TOWNSHIP. 


This township is chiefly drained by Sunday creek and its branches. 
Snow fork of Monday creek runs along the west line of the township. 
On this fork, not far above the stream, the Nelsonville seam of coal, from 
six to ten or eleven teet thick, is everywhere found, but as this seam dips 
to the east, it is not to be met with above surface drainage in Trimble 
township, east of Snow fork. By means of shafts, however, much of the 
coal of this important seam might be mined and find an outlet by means of. 
Snow fork valley. I have found a seam of coal on Snow fork, 45 feet above 
the Nelsonville seam, which, where once opened, is reported to be 4 feet 
thick. Mr. Gilbert, my assistant, found the blossom of a coal seam 45 
feet above the latter, but I have nowhere found it opened. On the land 
of Bayliss Glenn, on Snow fork, not far from the line of Trimble town- 
ship, two seams of coal were found above the Nelsonville seam, as given 
in the Geological Report for 1869. 

Several sections were taken in this township. On the land of James 
Rutter, Sec. 10, the Bayley’s run coal was found measuring 4 ft. 8 in., 
with 10 feet of sandstone over it. Ata distance of 175 feet above this 
sandstone, or 185 feet above the coal, was seen a fossiliferous limestone, 
which is found to have a very wide range, and lies 140 feet below the 
Federal creek or Pomeroy coal. This limestone I have called the Ames 
limestone. This section on Mr. Rutter’s land is seen in Sec. No. 3, Map 
VID. | 

On the land of Mr. Newton, Sec. 11, the following geological section. 
was taken: 


FEET. IN. 
1. . Limestone, fossiliferous, (Ames limestone). ......... asaseoser sunenenen secsenece secees 1 0 
2. Not exposed except some coarse sandrock and conglomerate at the bottom 100 0 | 
3. Not Exposed ......... ccssscessscecescs snnnnnnne nonnunnnn sropesces essccuees snsennan sus coseseceess 23 0 
4. Shrale............ cccsscces cconccsee nannnnnon consccess ssecnscescsenseeses seeenccen sonnnenın sesessacsce 15 0 
5. Blossom Of Coal... ......... ssseccss sevcescee ccs coscceess cocasses sooseseae sepeeesse snsvonaes ees ne 
6. Not exposed... unesensusussnnonnonnonnuen sananunnn anunnn snnsansns secseccescce soseesecs gnsaesees „ 23 0 
7. Sandstone ..........ccccccssees cecssccescnccce nenn onsannnen sun nen sannen seseesces cocece snnsanenn -„ 15 0 
8. Shale and sandstone interstratifled ..............ccsecsccseccesenees onunon snssnenes sonane 6 0 
Y. Shale, hard and blue............... 200200 0onununeonnsnnnansununn susnnunnn seesse nanunansn soeses 7 0 
10. Coal, A canccerccccncceccenscccncesssceseresccas cesses cnsses cesses onssnanss sunnannns sesso 15 
11. Slate parting, | Bayley’ TUN BEAM... ..00s0cccncvcce cecees csccas enceea cesses seseee soeeee 013 
2 2 9 


ate GF = BONO HHOOR OCC OEE PORE HEEES SELSODS OETOHEEOS DREH En COEHAEHED FOALED BHHETOTES BUSEOS BORELE 


Sec. No. 2, Map VIII. 
The following is the result of the analysis of the Bayley’s run coal 
from Trimble township, from the land of James Rutter : 
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No. 1. Sample from near the bottom of seam. 


“ 2 si sé 6 middle 46 
[X 3. “ 6é sé top 66 
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Sulphur.....esssoocon secececcscseccsccan ses ccccse sonceeces soveneseses 
Sulphur left in coke ...........cccc veces ceccncceces cocnccoen ces 
Gas, cubic feet per ID ...... 00.1... 20s snnansnen onnnnnnen sonees 


——— = - 


This is a fair coal. For household use and for the generation of steanı 
it will serve an excellent purpose. Thecoal may also prove valuable for 
its coke. The coal of the lower and middle portions, parts with its sul- 
phur in coking to the degree that the coke might be used in the blast 
furnace for a mixture with other coal. The coke is very firm, a charac- 
teristic of the coke of this seam of coal generally. 

The following analyses were made of samples of coal from the Bayley's 
run seam, taken from the following places in Trimble township: 

No. 1. R. Stover’s bank, Sec. 23, Trimble. 

“2. Chapalear’s “ “ 7, “ 

‘* 3. Allen’s “ Fraction 2, “ 





Sulphur left im coke... .......ccccscsseseccss cesses see cesses snees 
Percen of sulphur in coke.......... PORRPREPRERERERERROR 
Gas per 1D. in cubic feet....... sennuann seescevee sasanssen covess . 
Color of mahi... ccsscssssscccssesseees sen assenusonnuunnenee es sees Fawn. Gray. Gray. 
COKE ... ...ccccce snasnenonnnnnen ceccecces cesses cress ceeses onansnunne Compact.| Compact! Compact, 
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Should No. 2 fairly represent the whole seam, there can be little doubt 
of the great value of this coal, where a coking coal is desired. If the 
coke is firm and compact, as we have reason to expect, this coal may meet 
a want long felt in this part of the state. So large a part of the sulphur 
passes off in coking, that the coke contains only 0.79 per cent. of this 
deleterious substance. This is much less than the Connellsville, Penn- 
sylvania, coke contains, for samples of the latter, obtained at the Colum- 
bus Iron Works, were found by Prof. Wormley to contain 2.17 per cent. 
In No. 3, we find less sulphur in the raw coal but rather more in the 
coke, but this coke is also very good, and careful investigations should be 
made of both of these coals in order to ascertain their exact practical 
value as sources of coke. 

In a recent trial boring at the Chapalear well, in Sec. 7, in this town- 
ship, the following strata were reported by Rev. J. P. Weethee: 


FEET. IN. 
1. Surface clay and sand .............ssc0ccsescesce ceccccscn cesses cocces soescecce soveccoos susses 10 4 
2. Coal, Bayley’s run S€Am..........ssccscseeccccccces coscceces ccsvescee sonnnnnnn soases sesesaess 4 8 
3. Fire-elay ...........csssccsscccscccecscsseccesen cosesevee coescecce cocscnces socssees aussen assnaenne 2 4 
4. Clay shale, lower part bituminous ......... ...ccceee ccccecces enscacons sossecnes annnnsore 6 2 
5. Shale, with thin layers of flag ......... 020.00 2000000 onnnnnonnunn sssensoos sunsnnnen nunnen 13 0 
6. Limestone.......nesnseseonsonunonun concsccns cossesces seesescce cocase cesses snnnnarsunnenn suscceees 2° 10 
7. Sandy shale ............ .ccsscsces seccss secees snuannunenneron seccevece ceccsn ceecee eeenes sesceees 14 0 
8. Dark Limestone. ..........ccsccscscccccscs coves snunnnuon aunnunnaunaunansen anunen pesnccese sen ees 3 0 
9. Blue shalle............ cccscecs esses cocesecocscesscccscsccsece sennnuunn seeessees ansuannae secsevens 13 0 

10. Hard slaty shale...... ......... cscsscssccsces nonnnunen sonnunnen sonsansen anunnnnan sunennnsrnenne 4 0 

ll. Light shale, with some grit............0. ssesseccs cesses ssceescecces sonsannns nansnenan sonen 11 0 

12. Blue sandy shale......... zuuu..000 scsscscce acces ceesce sannannnsnnnnn naonannan soseeeecs san cosas 17 

13. Brown shalle.........sccscescs csscecsce acces cvenes susnensee sosens seeepecce sannsannu ces aenses nenn 1 6 

14. Coal, Nelsonville seam ......... 0.000 ssssccens cosccscracccces snccee soncescon costes snnnennnnne 8 4 

15. Fire-clay ......... ceccccce coseccece nannnnnnn sovoscuce ssesecees cannes cesses ences seseesens ann sauce 1 0 


The following is Prof. Wormley’s report of his analysis of coal from 
the Nelsonville seam, reached by boring at the Chapalear well: 








Specific Gravity ............cccccscccerecessscsscoss cosnscces seenesuce coseus seseseces senses seseeeees conees 1.303 
MOiStUre ...rcsesesnenunane coscccnes onunannen senses snnann see consecens snnnnanen coneecaes soseen sen seseenenees 4.10 
Ash... reccccce covcsvace cncess connec cesses sonsenees sseceeeen senscnees ceeeeeues saseee Senses esusesces nananaccn 5.50 
VolaGle combustible matter...... ...... os... suuson none socccs sunnnnnnnnnnnenonunon esssosson coe one 32.90 
Fixed carbon...... cccsecccs senoonenn snanunenn senvce cosas cacees onsnsnsnnnnnnonsnsnnnen coe nes sansnn cee neuen 67.50 

Total ...... ccccccccscecccces conscncee senses cesses cucees snunss sunnnann nun ssnanensn nannnsnnn ous nnnen 100.00 
Solphur .........0sss00000unssnrnannnnennsansnunnnsnnnsnnnnnnnnnunen sunassenn nunnonsnnnnnunnsn seen ne nee ann 0.79 
Sulphur left in coke ......u.. sce 000020 000000000 coccncoe voceesens unsern onnannnnn nannnnnn ces nernonunnns 0.49 
Percentage of sulphur in Coke ........0 susssesoonse cee csenesees nun sun snseeans nssonsne nen sun sn nenne 0.77 
Gas per Ib. in cubic feet .........ccsssesscce cesses conese on ssnnenunnunnsn sn onnn ces snnnsnmmnnnnn son 3.56 
Color Of ash ......000cccscercsssccce sonunnnon nunenn cossccces crcesccs sanannn en aenen snnnnann anna nen Dull white. 
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This analysis reveals a most excellent coal. The percentage of sul- 
phur is small. I see no reason why the coal is not adapted to all the 
higher uses. Should this famous seam of coal prove to extend under 
Trimble township, with an average thickness equal to that at this 
boring, and of equal quality, the fact will be of the greatest interest and 
consequence to this part of the State. 

I have received from Rev. J. P. Weethee, of Dover township, a state- 
ment of the mineral resources along the lower Sunday creek valley and 
its tributaries, from which I copy many valuable facts. ‘ About 35,000 
acres of land in Trimble and Dover townships are drained by Sunday 
creek and its tributaries. A vertical plane drawn from the mouth of the 
creek to the north-east corner of Sec. 12, Trimble township, and extend- 
ing downwards to the fire-clay under the Nelsonville seam of coal, would 
divide the surface into two nearly equal parts. That the Nelsonville 
seam of coal, or that great seam which sweeps around the area under 
consideration on the west, north-west and north, and is also known as 
the Straitsville seam and the ‘“ great vein” of the upper Sunday creek 
valley, extends beneath the surface under this area, is established by the 
following facts: First: This seam, so far as it is exposed along its ex- 
tensive line of outcrop, is continuous and uniform, and maintains its 
parallelism with the seams higher up in the geological series. The in- 
ference is, therefore, that it must have an extension in the direction of 
its dip corresponding to that of the overlying and parallel seams. Sec- 
ond: All the shafts sunk in the western division of the district under 
examination,—none have been sunk in the eastern,—have penetrated 
this seam. Third: More than twenty wells bored for salt or oil in this 
district have perforated it. A trial well bored this fall in Section 7, 
Trimble townsh‘p, passed through the seam. Its existence in the lower 
Sunday creck valley is therefore established. 

“ Depth Below the Surface. At Chauncey, where the seam is worked, it is 
100 feet. At the mouth of Sunday creek it is about 85 fect below the 
water level. At the wells on Green’s run, and also at the trial wells re- 
cently bored in Sec. 7, Trimble township, it is 80 feet, which is about 
the average depth in the valley of lower Sunday creek and its western 
tributaries. East of Sunday creek, it becomes gradually deeper as the 
dip, about 30 feet per mile, is eastward. 

“ Thickness of the Seam. Along its western and north-western outcrop 
the seam ranges from 6 to nearly 13 feet, and is opened at Nelsonville, 
Straitsville, Shawnee and on Upper Sunday Creek. On Snow fork of Mon- 
day creek, which runs nearly on the west line of Trimble township, the 
seam ranges from 6 to 11 feet. The proximity of these latter exposures 
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to the district under consideration gives these measurements much sig- 
nificance. At the trial boring in Sec. 7, Trimble township, completed 
December 6, 1872, the seam was found to be 8 feet 4 inches thick. North 
and north-west of this point the seam is known to thicken, reaching its 
maximum development on the upper Sunday creek and at Straitsville, 
in Perry county.. The quality of the coal must be similar to that of the 
same seam at Nelsonville, Straitsville, &c. The expense of shafting will 
be but little more than that of drifting at the points where the seam is 
now mined. 

“The next seam above the great seam crops out everywhere along the 
lower Sunday creek, and is regular in position and uniform in thickness. 
At the mouth of the creek it is 5 feet above low water, and at the north- 
east corner of Sec. 12, Trimble township, it is 4% feet above low water. 
It is worked at five points in Dover township and eleven in Trimble on 
or west of Sunday creek. More than 50 years ago boat loads were taken 
down the Hocking and Ohio rivers to Cincinnati. This seam supplies 
coal for the whole lower Sunday creek valley. It appears along all 
the western tributaries and can be mined advantageously through the 
whole western half of the district under discussion. Its thickness will 
be seen from the following measurements, (the clay parting is to be de- 
ducted from the total thickness) : 











Clay 

Coal. parting. 
Locations. _—_ 
Ft. In.| Ft. In. 
Mouth of Sunday creeK............sscsssscsersssves sonnnnonn enunnnnanssnssnannnen 4 6 0 2 
y's run, Fraction 34............000 sccces cocccesey cccscceecsesenees annenssnn nen 4 6 0 2-24 
Greene’s run, Sec. 19, Trimble............ 2... cesses 000000 080000000 000000000000 4 8 0 2 
Weethee’s bank, Sec. 12, Dover......munaeesnooenense PERFEPEFRESTTEPFERREPPRRRRR 4 7 0 2 
Johnson’s bank, Frac. 18, Trimble.....ssesssssssusescssses sososesee sans enters 4 9 INo part'g. 
Allen’s bank, Frac. 2, Trimble ..sscscssssesssess sossccsss soeeseces soeseseeeeas ee 4 8 INo part, f 

Hewton’e bank, Sec. 5, Trimble...... 200000 aooononsnuenonnonnun coscescse cecees 4 6 
Edward’s bank, Sec. 24, Trimble.............ccssscocceecsees ceesee oes 5 3 0 

Richard Stover's bank, Sec. 28, Trimble............cssscecessecvceee socvee ves 4 6|No part 


“ About 30 feet above, is another seam, varyingfrom 10 inches to 4 feet 
in thickness. Near the head of Johnson’s run, Sec. 36, Trimble, it is 4 
feet thick. Near the eastern boundary of this coal-field the Federal 
creek seam appears. 

“The value of the seam first above the great seam is not yet ascertained, 
as it has not yet reached the general market. Where known, it is very 
popular for household uses and for blacksmithing. It is much more 
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bituminous than the Nelsonville or Straitsville coal. Its future may 
place it among the most useful of our coal seams. 

“ Iron Ore. The iron deposits on the lower Sunday creek valley are 
similar in quality, and perhaps, equal in quantity, to those in the terri- 
tory drained by its head waters. There.are three distinct horizons of ore 
which we have traced from the mouth of Sunday creek to the Perry 
county line. The first underlies the Bayley’s run or five feet seam of 
coal. It is in nodules mostly, and is a blue carbonate of iron or siderite. 
It is exposed in many localities and seems to contain a large percentage 
of iron. At Zimmerman’s mill, west branch, Sec. 17, Trimble, there is, 
perhaps, the richest display of ore in this district. Itis found in a bluish 
yellow shale and consists of four continuous layers, each from six toeight 
inches thick. The second horizon of ore is found under the next seamof 
coal above, and is imbedded in shales. There are indications of a oon- 
siderable amount of ore. The third horizon of ore is under the third 
seam of coal. The ore is in round nodules and is a siderite or blue car- 
bonate of iron. It resembles the ore found under the great seam of coal 
on the farm of B. Sanders, Monroe township, Perry county. The quantity 
is less than that found in the horizon under the Bayley’s run coal, first 
mentioned. 

“In Sec. 7, Trimble township, there is a layer of ore lying in blocks, 
which has been exposed to a depth of about three feet. It is a siderite, 
with a slight admixture of sand on the surface of the blocks. It is the 
heaviest deposit yet noticed. Its geological position is about 20 feet above 
the first or Bailey’s run seam of coal. On further investigation, other 
deposits may be found, but these are the principal layers yet discovered.’: 


AMES TOWNSHIP 


Lies directly east of Dover. This township is drained by the Federal 
creek and its branches. The township was named by the first settlers. 
who were from New England, and probably earnest Federaliste, after 
Fisher Ames, an eloquent Massachusetts statesman, and the chief stream 
of the township was called Federal creek. 

A good representative geological section of the more important strata 
was seen north of the village of Ames, on the land of Jason Rice. Here 
we obtain : 


FEET. 1X 
1. Buff, honey-combed limestone............ccsces sannoneennsnnonunnnonennunnnnneenonnnenere 2 0 
2. Laminated sandstone..........0.scccsscssscscse coscccecs sconces aces cases cescesece sonsesece 10 0 
3. NOt SOON ......ccceecccccscvevee concen crccccese sucves conse cecars oneness cease ¢acaves anonne suennenee  v 
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FEET. IN 
5.  Undder-clay 2.2... .......scces sscnss nscoas svceesensons sesces sneece seeese copessces secees seenes sesees 3 0 
6. Not SOOM ......... ccsscssceccevee nennen nennen sossacene nenn nase sannonnan ann nassen aussen cocoon senses 72 0 
7. Limestone, no fossils seen............unu0snnenonn onnnnonon sonnunnsnonunn cesescens essen 2to3 0 
8. Not SOCOM... cc... cccece conten ceases snnnennen ceeeee sosson an nann sunannnen ces suonaneen annnen nennen 6 0 
9. Fossiliferons limestone, (Ames limestone)..............ccsecssssecsnscoes sescee nennen 2 0. 
10. Laminated sandstone with Shale.............0.s.c0sssccseecosess nonnenune sesseeses coeees 6 0 
N. Shale .....ncnsessensnsnensoneonunnnnnonunnensunnn secese cece soesscess snnens cosessess cesses peseeeess 5 0 


See Sec. No. 8, Map VIII. 


The coal in this section is the Federal creek coal, the equivalent of the 
Pomeroy seam. It has been mined on Mr. Rice’s land for many years to 
supply a local demand. Some searches made by me several years since, 
in company with some of the citizens of the township, failed to discover 
this seam of coal in the central and south-western part of the township. 
It has apparently thinned out or been cut away by erosion soon after its 
original deposition, and its place taken by sandstones or shales. An 
unerring guide to the place of this coal is the well known Ames fossilif- 
erous limestone, everywhere found in the lower part of the valleys, about 
one hundred and forty feet below the horizon of the Federal creek coal. 
This limestone has a very wide range and is one of the best guides the 
geologist has in Athens county. Wherever this limestone is seen, it is 
only necessary to measure up the hill sides a vertical distance of about 
140 feet to reach the coal. But it is my opinion that in many places in 
Ames and in Canaan townships, the coal is wanting. 

The valleys in Ames township are generally broad and productive and 
attractive for their beauty. In the highest hills there is considerable 
limestone above the Federal creek seam of coal. This limestone is more 
fully seen in Homer township, of Morgan county, which lies north of 
Ames. 


BERNE TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies east of Ames, and is drained by Federal creek and 
its tributaries. The township is generally quite hilly, but the upper 
part of the valley of Federal ereek, and nearly all the valley of Sharp’s 
fork, are wide and fertile. Where the erosion has been more confined to 
sandrocks, the valleys are relatively narrow. The Federal creek or Pom- 
eroy seam of coal, is found generally throughout the township. This 
seam of coal in this region, has a parting of fire-clay near the middle, 
measuring about a foot in thickness. 
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At Elliot’s, Sec. 29, in this township, the following geological section 
was obtained : 


FRET. IX. 
1. Sandstone .........cccccecccccscescvccccccsccsccccescossesecscscsesecesecccccccocescscesecessecsons 10 0 
2. Not SEOM......ccccccscccsccsccceveecccccscnccssscesscsscccsences bee tecccccveccrcasvesccncccsecses - 10 0 
3. Buff limestone......ccccssccsccrccccccccevsvccccccccasccsvccscceccccccccccevevcevcssccseseeeess - 1 0 
4. Not seen, except shale at bottom .......z....s20n000nnunnnnnonessussnnnnsnnnnununennn nn 25 0 
5. Coal, 1 vsssssss senensnenensusnsnnsnsuernnnnnnnnn snsansnnsusnnnstsansnnsnsnsnsnsnnnnsnsnsnnsnnn 4 0 
6. Clay, } Pomeroy BEAM .ssseserccsccesvcssrcccsteccsesceccsccscecescnccesesccosaconccssees - 1 0 
7. Coal, seesesvasceyuseccevessensnesconssenssnees sunsessnasonsuesscescenesccccsscs scvosasvencceee 4 6 


In passing over the ridge, in Sec. 23, from Federal Creek valley, to the 
head of Marietta run, the following strata were seen: 


FEET. 1X 
1. Sandstone and conglomerate...............2.scesorssesce sonanuunn nenn concen seeese onnunnene 16 0 
2. Not SON... ccc cecees costae cecces suenannse cesses ccesce nunenn nass nenn cnecanenccssesens sanssunen 112 0 
3. Limestone, with interstratified clay.............ccesscsssscces cesses cesses cscecs coseosees 15 0 
4. Not S€O@M.Q........ 12.000 ceccccacs sennnnune senansenn nenannnen nsnnenen sunen nass unnnnnnn cosceoece nenn 9 0 
5. Buff limestone...... aususenseonsnnnenonsnnnnnen nenn snansnnenunn coscecees ansnannan saves sessseees 1 0 
6. Interval not seen, estimated............... cssccsececcsces ceccccscccncescncees senses eesecncs 3 0 
7. Coal, Federal creck or Pomeroy S@am..............cscc cesses coceeecevees sonnonnen annnnn 8 0 


See Sec. No. 10, Map 8. 


In the above section, the upper coal seam was not exposed. 

The limestone so abundant on Limestone run is, I suppose, the heavy 
deposit seen in the above section, the geological place of which is about 
70 feet above the coal. 

In Fraction 35, the Federal creek seam afforded the following meas- 


urements: ; 

FEET. IN 
1. Coral ...cccccc cccsccece successes ccscesccccceaccces sossce sascceses soscccegecnces anseneces consenses namen 4 6 
2. Olay on... ccc ceeces csccscce sunnannun sencseces cossseens soceecees oosese eeseneccscceaeees pasees seeseeens 0 10 
3. Coral .......0. ccccccsce cccsccces cocccecce cnseccces sences ceseve coccccces ensnececsacecs sans nenne arena 3 6 


What was formerly called the “big coal bank,” in Fraction 1, was, at 
the time of our visit, fallen in, and no measurements could be made. 
There were visible two feet of ferruginous shale over the coal, and above 
this 10 feet of sandy shale. Here the coal is very thick. 

In a Geological Report prepared for a special purpose, by Col. J. W. 
Foster, formerly connected with the first Geological Survey of Ohio, I 
find a section of the coal and accompanying strata at the ‘big bank,” 
taken in 1865, before the bank had fallen in. It is as follows: 
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1. Sandstone, thick bedded, and weathering well, forming the caps of the 
hills, and somewhat fissile near the base, probably. ..........csseeses cosseeeeees 50 0 
2. Light colored shale with numerous coal plants...... essen snssennenonenen coseeesee ee 2 6 
3. Bituminous coal, jet black and highly lustrous......... sce secccsseeeee cosereeeeoe 4 6 
4. Highly bituminous shale or rather laminse of coal with shaly films........ 0 11 
5. Ash colored fire-clay............cccssscsssessssceecccees snnnnonnn sossevacs seeseeeus cesses sesees 1 0 
6. Coal externally like No. 3.........ssssssses sovesssce cecsesces sonunnnnn sansnnnen cosseeees nun 4 65 
7. Dark bituminous shale ...........csccsscssess ssesccene snonnunnn seeseceas secene enseneene nenn u 


Total thickness of coal, eight feet and eleven inches. 


“The eleven inches of slaty coal would, if mixed with the other coal, 
serve a purpose for boiling salt and similar uses. If added to the eight 
feet eleven inches above reported, the total would be nine feet ten inches 
of eoal. The position of this slaty coal in the seam is such that it can 
be excluded from the rest, where the better quality is needed for ship- 
ment.” 


In Fraction 7 the following measurements were made: 


FEET. IN 
l. Sandstone, mot measured. ..........cccccescecces coccescecce seccee cence ececece voeeee cee senuse —_ 
2 Shale 0.0.2... cccsss cesses cosscsce coe cesses soccesces ces caesos cece cossesccsasececes sacces orssesees 4 0 
3. Coal 2.2... .cccee ccsececoscss cesses ssecescee seceecces nennen cosces coses cacseaavecen ern encase sense 3 0 
4. Coal, passing into slate...........cccscecccssceconsce cesses secees sannnn seeressceseves sennonenn 0 10 
9. C1BY. 0.00. cccece ces ces cen cen cae ccescccccaeces ces ceesee cease cee ses secoes sesgan seesesees cuenen sesess - 1 0 
6. Coal 200... csc cesses seccecees cncnes cocees cucseccsctes concen cesececucees conees cocsss sesees snseesres 4 6 
@. Oindderclay............ccscccecosces sealevece cececessscuscucces concen ececes seseen soneee senses sesscess 2— 


On Nice’s run, a branch of Marietta run, the following measurements 
were made: 


FEET. IN. 

- Sandstone, not measured.............0..scecsssssces cocccsces nnnnnn cncseccce cesses seeaccees u. = 
2 Shale 00... ...:..ccccs cesses cosees seeseeceesee conces oases coesce soseceees smnsnn ansnen seceee enesencs 8 0 
3. Coal ......ccccsessceenseeces cusses cosese sure Kuss sunsannas sosancees sansanenn senses anssnnsan senseeses 3 10 
4. Bituminous shale or slaty coal...........c.cc0ssssesseesencectse soeee enssnsan coseeseeees 1 6 
Coad oo. ..ccc. cccccesscces scence ceeeen costes seeeenecs cecess snes seccee snes ceseeceee sessseess anne 0 5 
6. Clay .........cccencoscee conseececens costes cocees soseen soseee apsece neuen cesaes cesses sensenees eeeees 0 10 
‘. Coal, 3 feet 6 inches seen, 5 reported ...........seecsseescesene senses coveceess snnnnunnenn 5? 0 
8. Under-clay, &c.......00 ssssssses socses cesses nennen bas anssnnonsnsnonnnsn sansnssen cocees eeaees sense 4 0 
9. Limestone, hard and bluish...... ...... sss on onen von eeseces BEFPRRRFER NEFFPFFFPRRRR 2to5 9 


At Warren Wickham’s, near the mouth of Marietta run, the Federal 
creek coal presents the following subdivisions : 


FEET. IN 
I. Sandstone, 8 feet seen...... ccccccscescsescee senses eneeen cesses anuunn cnsses cesesnseeues sosseeees 8 90 
= Ferruginous shale ...... ... 222202000800 cesses cocsce suctce onen socceeses season soasccese soseseoes 6 0 
2. Coal .....i.cccses cesses cocees sonscceen secece soseen nennen sossesees sensseaee ceaces soesseees snsnansenen 3 38° 
4. Baty coal... ...ssssssccs cesses scenes cesses canes sesseas sesuseene seeees kennen sesseeeeseneeeees 08 
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FRET. IN. 
5. Coal .......essccocs cones sosccsess cecessses anne cocscees caccus ces seceessns cus ace sus cnseee succes ces .0 3 
6. Olay once cccese cocece consce cesece concee ceeese cesses sects casses seccen encess snsceceecsesasen cess cues .1 0 
7. Coal ...1...cceescssces sectescesese cecven senses savescess sosses eucsecesscecs ensues cases annenn soseeacee 4 0 


See No. 12, Map VIII. 


Here the upper bench of coal is not uniformly as thick as in the above 
section; the upper surface is undulating, and a portion of the coal is 
replaced by the shale. 

A little below the mouth of Marietta run, where the road passes over 
the ridge between Federal creek and Spruce run, there is seen by the 
roadside an interesting exhibition of limestone imbedded in the heavy 
sandrock. It appears originally to have been a pure calcareous mud, 
filling cavities or depressions in the sand. This limestone is from 60 to 
70 feet above the Federal creek seam of coal, and in this horizon we gen- 
erally find limestone, but I have not elsewhere seen it intermingled with 
sandrock. 

The following geological section was taken a little above McCune's 
mill, just below the mouth of Marietta run: 


FEET. IX. 
1. Limestone embedded in large masses in heavy sandstone...... ............0..... 2 0 
2. Hard, white sandstone ......... 202020 200200000 senenemmonnen nononnnanenn snanannennnenne senecs 9 0 
3. Shale .......uu.22 200200 cen ccccen onnnenanaonn annsananeen annnnnnnn senses cesses nunnnn en annn sence pacees s 0 
4. Coarse sandstone ...... zuususass sccesecoscescssees snnnunananonsenunnenssnn sauna scene sannnanen 0 
5. Shale ..........00 202000000000 nunnan cosees scence sense nnennnnon ceases senses sunens nnnann nansne nennen 6 0 
O07!) ee 2 0 
7. Blaty coal ..........ccc0.secsessscees cocscescesce seston cstes sesees ssesenses anssesceces sacnee ehenes 0 8 
8. Clay... 1 0 
9. Coral ......2cassasensnsusenen sonsnnnen seecseoes secces neces annnnnnannus scenes conces sanananın snnnenene 4 3 

10. Not SOM 0.0.2.0. connnnonnuununenen nunu nenn sucees son nannnn anunennne susanne nannnanen senses senses 6 e 

11. Limestone......... cncesces cossvcses ssccesees ceases cnsecs seness onsees anonsn ananes sens scnes sonnne - | 6 


For this section, see Sec. No. 15, Map VIII. 


Along the more immediate banks of Federal creek are places where 
the coal is replaced by sandrock and shales. This is seen near McCune’s 
dam, where, at one point, the coal is very thick, and near by very thin. 
This is often the case in other seams of coal. The old coal marsh in 
which the coal-vegetation grew, when submerged, was in places assailed 
by strong currents which removed the accumulated vegetation and left 
in the channel ways of erosion sand, and sometimes mud. Those familiar 
with the great seam of Sunday creek, in Perry county, will recall a simi- 
lar example of the substitution of sandstone in the place of the coal on 
the headwaters of the West fork of Sunday creek, where suddenly the — 
coal from being 11 feet or more thick is reduced to almost nothing. For- 
tunately these disturbances are generally quite limited in extent. 
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Nearly. all of the old openings into this fine seam of coal in Berne 
township have fallen in, and it was impossible to obtain satisfactory 
‘samples of the coal for analysis. Many analyses have been made of this 
coal by different chemists, but they are so different that they lead to the 
belief that the coal varies greatly in purity at different localities. 

In 1854, Prof. Newberry analyzed three samples with the following 


results : 


? 

“No. 1. Taken from lower bench at Wickham’s. 

No. 2. “ “ the very top of upper bench at Nice’s run. 

No. 3. “ +“ 4 upper bench on land of G. M. Woodbridge. 


No. 1. No. 2. | No. 3. 





Specific gravity......ucsscesses nennen nensenmennnnnn cesses cesses nennen 1.312 | 1377 | 1.807 





“No. 1. Hardness, medium; color, brilliant black, with a remarkable metallic lus- 
tre; breaking apparently into tabular masses, which are separated by lines of mineral 
charcoal. Sulphuret of iron contained in small quantity and disseminated in fine 
particles. 

No. 2. Physical characters similar to No. 1, but less brilliant and lustrous; more 
dense, and contains much more sulphuret of iron. 

No. 3. Physical characters same as No. 1.” 


In 1866, samples of coal upon Marietta run, obtained by Col. J. W. 
Foster, were analyzed by Dr. Blaney, of the Rush Medical College, 
Chicago, and by Dr. Mahla, of the Chicago Medical College. Dr. Blaney’s. 
analyses are as follows: 


“No. 1. From upper bench. 
No. 2. “ lower bench. 





“The color of the ashes in both specimens being almost white, is satisfactory evi- 
dence that the coal contains an unusually small quantity of sulphur, which is for the 
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most part combined with iron as a bi-sulphide, the iron remaining in the ash as per- 
oxide, communicating a red color to the ash.” * 


Dr. Mahla made eight analyses with the following results: 


“XNos. 1, 2, 3 and 4, taken from the upper bench. 
Nos. 5, 6, 7 and 8, “ 4“ +“ “lower bench. 

















° No. 1.| No. 2.| No. 3. | No. 4.1 No. 5. |No. 6.}| No. 7./Na§& 

Moisture .....0.00 2u0200 cccscvece covccsace 2.61) .....000. 2.32] ernennen. 5.38] ......... 2.60) ......--- 
Volatile substances .......00 000000... 25.19] 25.87) 31.44} 32.18} 30.77 32.50 31.83 32.68 
Carbon in Coke ...... ..ccccces cossceece 63.08] 64.77| 63.23) 64.73] 60.00| 63.38 61.19 62.3 
Ash 2... ccces cocvsncee cosvocces nenne succes 9.12} 9.36) 3.01/ 8.0 8.90, 4.12 4.38 4.40 
Total .......00 ccscscesecccecccvece cee 100 100.00) 100.00} 100.00] 100.00) 100.00 





“They contain very little sulphur. The specific gravity of the upper seam is 1.32, 
and that of the lower 1.27. In undergoing combustion they produce no clinkers, 
and leave an ash of a light gray or almost white color. They coke well and compare 
favorably with Erie coal.” 


Prof. Wormley has examined two samples taken from only one point, 
where a recent opening had been made. No samples were taken from the 
localities which furnished samples for Prof. Newberry and the Chicago 
‘chemists, as most of these old openings had fallen in. 

The following are Prof. Wormley’s results: 


No. 1, sample from lower bench. 
No.2, “ “ upper “ 


Ash ....00 sen cue saneon anno cecvecece ceccee ceccee ccecen veces sesees cus csenes ceases aenses 
Volatile combustible matter ............c0.ccccesccccse senunenen cesses suonnunne 
Fixed carbon 0.0... 0.2.00 200200 cecess onennanan voncee conece cocten conser enesen coneonees 


Sulphur ............csscssccsscccrescssecocsen senses sennansen scenes coscee secees ceneceees 
Bulphur left in coke............ cesses cesses ccsces coseas nonsnnnnn sannensen cescecnes 
Percentage of sulphur in cOkC.............-sssssseeeees sonne ansuun one cesesones 
fixed gas per Ib. in Cub. ft..........c0cccece cesses cocsecace conven seeees sen sense 


SOHHSH BOS COOHSH CES SCHOSHST EEE TITEL IK SEHESE CHHHREH CHEHAHEHOS EISEN ELISE N DELETED IE I 2 Sn 





The large amount of sulphur shown by this analysis is, I think, exe-«;> 
tional, and the samples came from a location—such as are found in al! 





* Prof. Wormley has shown that this test of sulphur is often unsatisfactory. 
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coal seams and in almost every mine—where the sulphur happens to 
be excessive. The analyses are given, not because I think they fairly 
represent the coal, but because they show that much sulphur may be in 
a coal uncombined with iron in the form of a bi-sulphide. Iron, if in suf- 
ficient quantity in these samples to combine with all'the sulphur, would 
necessarily redden the ash in combustion, but the ash in both analyses 
is gray. 

Salt. There is every reason to believe that by boring wells in this 
township, ample supplies of brine may be obtained for the manufacture 
of salt. The coal being the continuation of the Pomeroy seam, it 1s rea- 
sonable to suppose that, by boring to about the same depth as at Pome- 
roy, strong and abundant brine may be obtained. A deep well, bored 
several years since for oil, not far from the mouth of Marietta run, reached 
strata containing brine. The strength of the brine was thought to be 
good, although it was not subjected, so far as I know, to any practical or 
scientific tests. I have no doubt whatever that the brine would possess 
all needed strength. Salt furnaces located along the outcrop of the coal 
would obtain fuel at the minimum rate. A short branch railroad to con- 
nect with the Marietta & Cincinnati R. R. might remedy the difficulty of 
transportation. A road extending up Sharp’s fork of Federal creek 
into Morgan county, would serve for the shipment of coal, salt and oil. 


ATHENS TOWNSHIP 


Is drained by the Hocking river, by Margaret’s creek, Sugar creek, and 
several other smaller tributaries of the Hocking. The valley of the 
Hocking is often wide and the soil is fertile. Some well defined terraces 
are seen at various points. The South-eastern Lunatic Asylum is located 
upon one of these terraces. The gravel of the terraces is drift gravel, 
brought down the Hocking from its headwaters at a time when the river 
stood 80 feet, or more, higher than at present. These terraces are gen- 
erally dry and afford desirable building sites. The old mound-builders 
often built their mounds and other earth-works upon them. The most 
remarkable and interesting terrace in Athens township lies near the 
north line of the township, on the back road to Salina, in Dover town- 
thip. This terrace, called the “Plains,” is now entirely disconnected 
from the present river valley. It indicates, however, an_old river course 
which has been filled up. On this terrace a large number of ancient 
mounds is still to be seen. It must be remembercd that the valleys of 
eguthern Ohio were chiefly eroded, essentially as we now find them, before 
the era of the Drift. Generally they were eroded below the level of the 
present beds, for the streams now flow, not upon the rock, but are sepa- 
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rated, for the most part, from the rock-bed by alluvial materials. Where 
the streams have their heads within the limits of the Drift, drift sands 
and gravels have been brought down and constitute high banks along 
the streams. This is, however, true only of the Muskingum, Hocking 
and Scioto rivers, in the Second Geological District. Other valleys have 
been more or less filled with alluvial sands and clays, derived from the 
wash of the bordering hills or brought down by the tributaries. In such 
valleys we find a depth of forty or fifty feet, sometimes, indeed, almost a 
hundred, of soft materials. These materials show no traces of Drift 
origin, and the inference is inevitable that Drift agencies neither eroded 
the valleys nor contributed towards filling them. 

The town of Athens rests upon the sandy shales interstratified 
between two fossiliferous limestones, which are between 80 and 90 feet 
apart. The upper limestone I have called the Ames limestone, from its 
location in Ames, in Athens county, where it has a fine characteristic 
development, and where its relations to the Pomeroy or Federal creck 
coal were first ascertained. The lower is found interstratified with 
shales in the roadside not far from the bridge over the Hocking, a little 
east of the Marietta and Cincinnati railroad station. This limestone 
has a wide range, and I have called it the Cambridge limestone, it being 
found in the hills near Cambridge, Guernsey county. The lower lime- 
stone is elsewhere found to be not far from 200 feet above the Nelsonville 
seam of coal. This is about the depth of a shaft sunk at Athens near 
the railroad station to this coal. The top of the shaft is perhaps 10 feet 
below the limestone. The shaft is now filled with water, and no oppor- 
tunity was afforded for obtaining a detailed section of the strata passed 
through. It is reported that 67 feet of sand rock were found directly 
above the Nelsonville coal, and below the coal were 13 feet of clay and 
shale containing nodules of iron ore. Above the heavy sand rock, sandy 

- shales were chiefly passed through, and a thin seam of coal. The exact 
‚place of this coal is not known, but it is probable that it is the Bayley’: | 
:run seam, generally found about 100 feet above the Nelsonville seam. 
The Nelsonville seam in the shaft was not found to be evenly bedded, 
and was thought to be too irregular and thin for profitable working. It 
:is an important question whether this irregularity is merely local or ha- 
a wide extent. At several points I have found irregularities in the bed- 
ding of the Nelsonville seam of coal which were limited in extent 
The most remarkable is on the west branch of Sunday creek, along th- 
border between Monroe and Salt Lick townships, Perry county. Her 
in some places the sandrock has, in popular phrase, entirely “cut away" 
the coal, and in others left it very uneven and irregular in thickness 
From a point where the coal is entirely gone to another down the branch 
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where it 1s eleven fect thick and evenly bedded, it is probably not more 
than a quarter of a mile. At the first point the sandrock is very heavy, 
while at the latter it is nearly all gone and its place taken by shales. A 
similar transition is seen in passing from the C. & H. V. railroad, below 
the mouth of Meeker run, in York township, where the sandrock comes 
down upon the coal and cuts it away to some extent, into the valley of 
Meeker run, where we find, on the land of John L. Gill, the seam of coal 
8 feet thick with no sandrock whatever above it. In the mining devel- 
opments at New Straitsville, Perry county, there is also found a belt, not 
wider than the width of an acre, in which the sandrock often displaces 
a part of the coal. Mr. Clarke, the Superintendent of the Straitsville 
Mining Company, thinks that the top of the seam, after the coal had 
become hard and perfect, was eroded, and in the channels of erosion 
sands were deposited. He reports finding fragments of the coal in the 
sand now hardened into sandrock. A similar case of erosion of a part 
of the coal is seen on Lost run, in Ward township, Hocking county. In 
this and in all the cases mentioned, the disturbance of the coal is local, 
and, with the exception of that on the west branch of the West fork of 
Sunday creek, of very limited extent. At Salina there is a heavy sand- 
rock over the coal, but the coal retains everywhere, so far as I know, a 
good thickness. At the Mouth of Pickett’s run, about two miles north 
of Athens, the same seam was passed in boring an oil well, and reported 
to be of the usual thickness. At the old De Steiguer salt works, three 
miles west of Athens, the same seam was reported to be of the usual 
thickness, and found at a depth of 140 feet below the surface. I have not 
the records of the boring at the old salt well on Rock Riffle run, nor of 
the borings at the wells of Pruden & Bro., in Canaan township. Where 
the Nelsonville seam comes to the surface on Raccoon creek, at Mineral 
City and westward, it is overlain with a heavy sandrock and the coal is 
relatively thin. 

These facts should all be carefully weighed by those pecuniarily inter- 
ested in the Athens shaft. It might even be thought best to bore dowr 
carefully, at proper distances from the shaft, to ascertain the thickness 
of the coal and its relation to the sandrock. If the coal were found 
covered by considerable thickness of shale or slate, the presumption 
would be that the coal would prove of uniform thickness. The fact, 
that the coal was found 54 feet thick in places, shows that this is the 
original and normal thickness, as the coal seam was first formed. The 
etrong probability is that if the region of disturbance were passed by 
drifts cutting the line of horsebacks at right angles, this thickness of 
coal would be found as a uniform thing. The location of the shaft 
directly upon the railroad is so good, that the shaft should not be aban- 
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doned, unless the owners are convinced that the seam in a more uniform 
condition of thickness cannot be reached by drifts at a reasonable ex- 
pense. Fortunately for the people of Athens, the Nelsonville mines are 
not far distant, and the C. & H. V. Railroad is completed. There is also 
a seam of coal in the hills, to be noticed hereafter, from which a local 
supply could be obtained. 

A fine section of the rock-strata was obtained on Rock Riffle run, 
about a mile south-east of Athens. It is as follows: 


FEET. IN 

1. Coarse sandstone. ..........sssscss cesses cssscecee ssscceccs cacsccesecces sresscecs ences conseeace 5 0 
2. Laminated sandstone with false bedding.............0.ccccsceeecoesee sonsnvees coeeee 1 0 
3. Shale ........... .ssscccssccscce acces consccsceccceen cesses ssccesass coseccecs apseucece aceses coveccecs 12 0 
4. Limestone, Ames limestone, fossiliferous ...........0..c00sccses cesses cesscnsce ccesee 2 0 
5. Shaly laminated sandstone...............ccc access ccsces coscecces coscceces seccesccececccces 5 0 
6. Compact samdstone. ...........cccsccccccscces secsccece coccsccenceccesccecs coscerccs sos sanananre 5 0 
7. BShale .........1..ccssce ccscecces coceecoccee secescesscenceves socceseee enscceses cease nassen sopeesess 10 0 
8. Black bituminous shalle................00cccscsses cosccsvee secees nonnnnunn sannnununnnnnnenee 2 0 
9. Coal ......cc.cceccs csccscees sunnnnnun coscecens concee saccneces conese aseenenes copsscees snnnan sosgeeass 0 1 
10. Shale .0..........00. sesccecon coscas seeasoece sevcececs ceeees nannnn seescceeseseegese noses seenes ences 7 0 
11. Limestone, impure and irregularly bedded......... .....cc00 ssccesarecetses sonensene 2 6 
12. Clay and clay shale................0. snnenanen cocsccace snnnnnnnn cesceecen ene conseecoe soesscacs 20 0 
13. Laminated sandstone with false bedding................. csccscses csesee covscenee sonore 20 0 
14. Sandstone partly laminated.............ccs00 csossseoonseees Dann nonsnauen coveasses nnannnene 14 0 
15. Limestone, earthy, fossiliferous, Cambridge limestone.............cssse sees 1 9 
16. Laminated sandstone and shale...... ......... csecsscss sannunonnsnnnunnnnna onsnnnnnn sonne 20 0 


For this section see Sec. 6, Map VIII. 


The only coal in this section is but an inch thick, 22 feet below the 
upper or Ameslimestone. The slate over this coal is highly bituminous. 
It was afterwards found that the coal worked near Albany is probably 
this seam thickened to 1 foot 6 inches. 

There are in the hills two seams of coal above the one a little below 
the upper or Ames limestone. The first one above ig the equivalent of 
the Pomeroy scam, and is about 140 feet above the Ames limestone. The 
other is about one hundred feet higher. There should be another about 
25 feet above the Pomeroy seam; at least, such a seam is found on Long 
run, on the other side of the ridge. The true place of this latter scam 
would be directly under the heavy sandstone. A geological section was 
made on the land of Thomas Laughlin, Sec. 3, on the high ridge south 
of Rock Riffle run, as follows: 
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FEET. IN. 
4, Shale ...........ssceccssccves cccnccces accesses annennnen coscesese seusaceee socsseece sssceeace sesseeess 9 O 
5. Sandrock ......cscseceescsece costes csccsssnsce cee cee sve coccsecencceses cas nassen een nun san coaseoscs 6 0 
6. Not seen ....... 30 0 
7. Buff Limestone. ..........sc0ececceecscnce cvcves ccccee sencce cccucseccce senses sossecececcesse sun 1 0 
8. Not seen ........200s csesecsce conveeeee cecces cceces concce succes cocconereccs coves seseceven cevaeeecs 27 0 
9. Blossom Of COAL] ...........s2c0 cesses nennen cccsee cecececvceee secece cecces seseseuce seosceece cosees 
10. NOt SC@N .........sceces snnununen concen coveestucececouces cessen sevcesacs seeces coe cccece ces sesececes 4 0 
ll. Limestone, not fossiliferous.............sccse cesses anonunnun coosscsccencccessees seneee sseees 1 6 


This section is seen in Sec. 13, Map VIIL 


There is an interval of nearly 220 feet between the coal of the last 
section and the Ames limestone, and in this interval is the Pomeroy 
coal. The hill behind Mr. Laughlin’s house is, by barometer, 450 feet 
above the Hocking river at the mouth of Rock Riffle run. The soil 
near the top of the hill is rendered fertile by the lime of the upper lime- 
stone layers. 

A section was taken by Mr. Gilbert, to obtain the position of the coal 
seam worked by Major Augustus Norton, Sec. 4, about a mile and a half 
east of Athens, which is as follows: 


FEET, IN. 
I. Buff limestone......... csseccooe secncncee sennonunn apeneouen eseces sesteneen son seeeesees sees seenes 1 0 
2. NOt SON ......scscccnce snesee coscensce cocvesese cece setses seneneseeses teceeecss sesseeesscuteceoness 29 0 
3 Coal 0... ccceececcee coveescee coscceaes anssce seseecace sensesees snpeeeees cosegusee coeseeceuensucensess 3 0 
4 Clay ooo. cee cceen sonnnnnen ansunnuun sesscccececces nnnnen cesses sonsannar sesesees cnenersee seeeecees 1 0 
D, Coal ........0 scccescee soscce concn seccos cessccase ecensece coves ceseen sesesenes annnensmannunn soneseacs 2 0 
6. Clay and not S@@M......... scscccees socece seccen costes coeccasss ausees coeses ens cesses cecees anne 4 0 
7. Sandstone and sandy shale with heavy sandrock at the bottom... 12 0 
8. Not seem .......ccccccceesces cncuee consscere caseee tecesa ceceusses censeeons seesceese nennen seates susccs 140 0 
9%. Ames Limestone. .........csecs cccccssee concen succes sncses seccvsseseecenese sonces coseecses sonnarere 1 6 


See Sec. No. 17, Map VIII. 


Mr. Norton’s coal seam is the same as that mined by Pruden & Bro., 
in Canaan township, and is the same as the upper coal on Bigrun. This 
seam has been traced beyond the Muskingum river, and is the Cumber- 
land coal in Guernsey county, the upper or sandstone coal of Noble and 
Washington counties, the upper Barnesville and upper Bellair seam in 
Belmont county. This seam and the Pomeroy seam are both found to 
have a very wide range. The latter is the equivalent of the Wheeling 
seam, which is, according to the Pennsylvania geologists, the same as the 
famous Pittsburgh seam. 

At the old De Steiguer salt works, three miles west of Athens, there is 
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a seam of coal from which the fuel was obtained for the boiling of the 
brine. The following section was taken, showing the measurement of the 
coal : 


FEET. IX 
1. Limestone, fossiliferous .............sscec cesses arecce coscecces cecccscessecececs sas cnseae cocees 2 0 
2. Sandstone .........cccececsccceccsece socvec nennen seesceces concen sesescene ssseeeees sasees sen cosseeens 80 
3. Coal.....oscensennunen cos ccccee cecccecce consscece nnansn sansnsnnu annenn cesses sense sensnsnccceone anne 3 0 
4. Slate ......... ccscsccccccsccccs cesccecce sennenenn consee tenten seecns ananen ceseesess onennanan ennans eanuss 0 2 
BH. Coal .......cccscsscccces sccececs sanannune consccces socnesceeece scceseese cesses ceeecs cecees cusees coeees 1 8 


If the report that the Nelsonville seam of coal was passed through in 
boring the salt well, at 140 feet below this coal, we may infer that it 
belongs to a horizon where we sometimes find coal, but generally a thin 
seam. There is sometimes a fossiliferous limestone a little above, but 
this is not always persistent. 

On the land of John Winget, Lot 116, is found a seam of cannel coal 2 
feet thick, overlain by 2 feet of black shale. About 30 feet below is a 
stratum of fossiliferous limestone, and 75 feet below this another. The 
quality of the coal is fair, but it probably contains too much bi-sulphide 
of iron to make the coal desirable for gas making. 


CANAAN TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies directly east of Athens, and is drained by the 
Hocking river, which divides the township into two nearly equal parts. 
The hills bordering the Hocking valley are high and steep, but where 
the limestone appears we find some excellent land. 

The principal seam of coal seen in this township, is the upper 
seam, the place of which is about 100 feet above the Pomeroy seam. 
This seam is worked by Messrs. Pruden and Bro., for use in their salt 
works, in Sec. 33. Mr. Gilbert obtained the following measurements: 


FEET. IX 
1. Shale, mot measured. ......... ....ccccs cccccsces ccocceccn coscnccca sonnennen convececs cssaccecsece cee 7° 
2. Coal......... sccscsseecoccsssonssceses sunnnunun coeees sannanuan cosseeses senencees sonseesse sonessace ces . 2 
3. Slaty coal and slate. .............cccssscssce sunnunonn cnnceeces nunnen cas sonnnsnen sonen sunnonane . 1 90 
4. Clay... cece nsscen ccnsscnse cocces secescees sossecces sonseeaee cessenees nanssnnsnnunens sennanans anceee . 1 9 
B. Goal anssosssnsssasnnnnonunsnsunsensnnannunn sennanunn nnnnon ann ann snansn sun ans sunnnn nen onn sans nnnnn en . 2 8 
6. Under-clay, 8€@M......... ucosssossuensesononsnsnumssnennunen nnnne onunnnnen snnsnnnan sannenenn ase „3 0 


Sec. No. 14, Map VIII. 


This is the same as the Norton coal in Athens township. The same 
seam has been opened on Sec. 28, by 8. S. Boyles, and on Sec. 34, by S. 
H. Mansfield. It is reported to be of the usual thickness. 

The place of the Pomeroy seam of coal is under the heavy sandrock, 
which is seen in tho hills bordering the Hocking valley. The coal 
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itself was not seen at any point. In the hills east of Warren’s station, 
the Pomeroy coal should appear in the railroad cuts, but we found no 
trace of it. Indeed the heavy sandrock so visible to the west, and so 
largely developed on Big run, is not found at all in the neighborhood of 
Pilcher tunnel, where we should look for the Pomeroy seam. A section 
taken from the top of the Pilcher tunnel hill, westward, to the bottom 
of the cut, about one-fourth of a mile east of Warren’s station, shows 
the following strata : 

FEET. IN. 


1. Red shale, seen... ............ ccc cecccs sscccsces coscocces avcees cosescees secsce cansceseceas ovsees 90 
2. Limestone and red shale ...........c000 sonononun nennen voces nannannanonenan cosecesee euseeees 90 
3. Laminated sandstone .............0.cccecsccntce suunonnen acteseces nonnun cases coe nenenenen nen 12 0 
4. Shale ......... 000000000 coveceess sonnunnen namen coerececs coscececs coacccccs aansnanen cusece coveesecsce 20 0 
5. Fine-grained sandstone ...........sscecsseeesscss sonnnnann aunnauuns sosscncns onnannnn covees 6 0 
6. Yellow shale ............ccccce cccsccece coccecece cossacces senanenun sovesecce sannanenn cossescceces 100 
1. Red Shale ......... varseooon coseccece aonnunnne concecece soscsece sevecccee cosseneus eotevcere sousecce 10 0 
8. Limestone ......... :... Penon sarsnnnsn nunnansan annannsen sansnnnen sonnennne sensansnn ansnnsnse sans 2 0 
9. Sandstone ......... recesses ennonnnen cooscvecs cossecece aannannen sevcesees nunnennan ces sessccens cease 2 O 
10. Shhale.............0ccccecscns cocccecse nonnonann coscncace secceccus Genaceees aseecsces cnsecsces soneeeuss 0 6 
11. Limestone ......... eeosoonun assesses cosecece consacces sescecace cos cesencesessace avceeeces seessces 4 0 
F2. Sandy shale .............cccec ccccscnes covcceese seccesencas essences eesecees seseecces senseenes ces 12 0 
13. Fine-grained sandstone, mostly laminated.............ccccoes cseccssee corcecnes esees 20 O 
14, Shale ........cccc vevscecse cccccecee soscsces coscecece onnnnonen sopeeseen secececes seveceens soseesess - 6 O 
15. Limestone. ........ cccsesssececsecccees coscevaes senconecs sesseves Acreecceee vesecence coneveees seeees 15 0 
16. Sandstone ......... 020 snonenonusnene ces sonnnnnun cescscece Gseeeeeee sateeeecs eonencese svesesece ances 6 0 
17. Blue shale........... ..ccccces sescevece cosscecce cecscscce covencece seseesevs eoncccces scesesses sesace 4 0 
18. Yellow shale ......... cccsoess sececeves censecces covceses sunuunens annnnanan voscseees sonscece nee 20 0 


Sec. No. 19, Map VIII. 


Here are nearly 170 feet in vertical range of strata, and yet no trace of 
the Pomeroy seam of coal was found. 

Not far from the west line of the township, in the high hills, at the 
head of Rock Riffle run, the blossom of a seam of coal was seen, the 
place of which is about 100 feet above the horizon of the Pomeroy seam. 
The latter seam is found in the same hills, but no good exposure was 
observed. 


ROME TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies south of Berne and east of Canaan. It is drained 
by the Hocking river and Federal creek. The valleys are fertile and the 
soil generally good. There is considerable limestone in the hills, as will 
be seen by reference to the Map of Sections. Some of the hills are very 
rugged, and where the heavy sandstone strata abound, there are ledges 
and bluffs. 
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The Federal creek coal, the equivalent of the Pomeroy seam, is foun 
on Federal creek north of the crossing of the Marietta & Cincinnati R. R. 
This seam gradually dips below the bed of the creek. In its southern 
and south-eastern extension the coal appears to be thinner than in Berne 
township. To the west, where the Marietta & Cincinnati R. R. crosses 
the horizon of this coal, it was nowhere to beseen. The area over which 
this important seam of coal will be found gone, is considerable, chiefly 
in Canaan and the southern part of Ames townships. 

On Federal creek and Big run, the coal is everywhere overlain by a 
heavy sandrock, whieh reaches a maximum thickness of fifty or sixty 
feet. The Pomeroy coal at Pomeroy has a similar heavy sandrock over 
it, but this stratum is not entirely continuous between the two points; 
for, in Lodi township, in this county, we find about thirty feet of clay 
shales above the Pomeroy seam. Onor near the topof these shales is a second 
seam of coal, and over this coal a heavy sandstone. The same is true as 
we go west from Federal creek, on the line of the Marietta & Cincinnati 
railroad, in the neighborhood of Pilcher tunnel; the. sandrock is almost 
entirely gone, while further west, in Athens township, the sandrock re- 
appears in great thickness. 

The Federal creek or Pomeroy coal is mined by Messrs. Skinner & Bro., 
in Sec. 18, Rome township. Here the coal is reached by a shaft 25 feet 
deep. Formorly the coal was worked by a drift-way, but the coal lies so 
near the level of Federal creek that the water sometimes interfered with 
the working of the mine. In this mine the portion of coal above the 
usual clay parting is not worked. This upper bench becomes irregular, 
and it is often entirely gone as we follow the seam from Berne township 
south into Rome. Where the shaft was sunk the upper coal was not 
seen, there being over the fire-clay parting only 6 inches of black slate. 
The coal at the bottom of the shaft was four feet thick. The shaft at 
Big Run station was filled with water at the time of my visit. It is re- 
ported that only the coal below the clay parting was mined, when mining 
operations were carried on at this point. It is also reported that oil 
wells, bored some little distance up Big run, did not pass through this 
seam at all. The sandrock was passed through, but the coal was not 
found under it. If this report is true, it is only another illustration of 
the not uncommon fact that a coal seam is often locally replaced by sand- 
stones or shales. The quality of this lower seam of coal in Rome town- 
ship is fair. It probably is not pure enough for gas-making or the blast 
furnace, but answers well for household uses and for the generation of 
steam. | 

Near Big Run station we find another seam of coal in the hill-side, 46 
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feet above the level of the railroad track. This coal shows the following 
sub-divisions: 


FEET. IN. 
1. Shale see@m......... cccscccaccevses cesses conccece ounces senececes cocececes soscevecs aussen asanansen ens 3 0 
2. Coal ......... cscccnceccnccccvcven sen cevecsces seccen cosesaes cocetssce coecen cae sceces coseee seeeeescese 2 6 
3, Clay 0.2.0 ccccssccncocscccsccne cocseoere suscasens conseesee sn ceceescossee cscens senses cee ans senesseenes 2 0 
4, Coal 20... 1.122. cencnn snanunnen conscecen zonsnenen sasnanann anna nennannne sosescees seaces anensn ce reeses 1 3 


On the same Section 12, on the land of Philip Totnan, Mr. Gilbert 
made the following measurements of the same seam of coal: 


FEET. IN 
Shale, Mot MeaSured............. sccsccseesscene seecescns craves cvcuse seececese sacees coescesse creeceses 

Coal ........4 ceccsceee acccsssescenssscosecs cesses asnonnunn nenne sosecnsce copecneccesesesocess seeces sscecenes 2 8 
Clay ....2. cecncecee concneces cosccnces snnannnun covees on nnen coeees sepnes senees ceaesscescanen seeees seceee sesees 1 
Coal 0.2.2.0 cccece ccsces sececs ccneee easvee secessees soseeesee cesses sesececes sonenceeces ovecen seesecees senses 20 


The place of this coal is seen in No. 24, Map VIII. 


A sample of this coal was analyzed by Prof. Wormley, with the follow- 
ing result: 





Specific gravity......... -.orre sense nnnnonnnnonnnnnnnn ons sun nennen seseeeses see peceee speans 1.375 
Water 20.0... cc scssce non csscnssceenecses coscen une nen nun ccesse ann nun sunnnnsssnsnnnsn sovsce ceases 3.00 
Ash 20.01. 000000000 sonnunnenannnenannnnn sunenunnn annnnnen cusees scaveerscee nonnennne sonnannen 13.00 
Volatile combustible matter...... eu... cccsecses oonunenen sovecsces onananonunnnenn see 29.60 
Fixed CarDOn........c0csccen cesses cocces sconscoes cesses secees sevece nenn cesses soseee vecees 54.40 
Total ..........csscsccssccrssere covces sscescees cesses sesnecees socessnessn sensseuss sossseses 100.00 
Sulphur ............ccccccees cssccnnes cee cocsce coe ceeees sense sesnesseccen seseascesenscnsess 2.84 
Sulphur left in COkE..............s0ccsscece ceccsececcsssnsscees onnennann ceases soseseees 1.37 
Percentage of sulphur in COKEe.............00.cscooscecccsee venece sonsesece ecocesees 2.02 
Color Of ash.....essosessnennunn sennnnnon nenne seceneves snnsunnne sneseenen sansannnn ses nannen Gray. 
Character of COKGC.............ccccccsscccsnseececcsecesees ceasencee anennsnen ceases sonen Compact. 
Permanent gas per Ib. in cubic ft......... cessssnensnonsennonnuonenunen snneresenen 2.98 


This seam of coal is of wide range, extending from Athens county to 
Belmont county, where it is probably the upper Barnesville seam, and 
the one at Bellair 85 to 90 feet above the Wheeling seam. In many 
places over this wide area it becomes thin, but it is often found of fine 
thickness and is largely used. In Meigs county it was not seen. It isa 
little remarkable that neither this seam nor the Federal creek or Pom- 
eroy seam is found directly on the Marietta and Cincinnati Railroad, in 
the hills between Federal creek and Warren’s station. Further west, 
however, in Canaan township, the upper seam is generally found. 

A very thin seam of coal was found in the hills east of Big Run station, 
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about 105 feet above the last mentioned coal. At Cutler station, in 
Decatur township, Washington county, a very thin seam is found in a 
railroad cut 45 feet higher. A general section along the line of the rail- 
road east of Big Run station to Cutler station, in Decatur township, 
Washington county, is seen in Sec. No. 18, on Map VIIL., and also in Sec. 
No. 25, Map VIII, showing details of strata about 4 miles east of Big 
Run station, and also in Sec. No. 21, Map VIII., showing the details at 
Cutler station. These are all the seams of coal seen in the neighbor- 
hood. The two lower ones are of value and will come into use more and 
more. 

Limestones. The lowest seam of limestone lies five or six feet below the 
Federal creek or Pomeroy seam of coal. It is seen on Marietta run, in 
Berne township, and is occasionally found under the Pomeroy coal in 
several other counties. In the hill west of the railroad bridge, across 
Federal creek, a section was made which revealed considerable limestone. 
The section taken at the bridge and on the adjacent hill, is as follows: 


FRET. IX. 
1. Limestone, whitish...... .......00sssccesccccs essen cosnen cvccen son sccees snseea nennen sehsonane 3 0 
2.  Shhalle.......... cece ccccee ccosscece sosececee oneven aseccnses cosseness sonsssens cag sgsnes cov acaces cose 18 0. 
3. Limestone, buff and porous.............ccc0ccosses ceceas nenn an sassecees sascesere coe soaeee 10 0 
4. Not @xposed............ ccccoscescosvessoaseecccece cocves nennen cocuss secusscosecces cesses sogsenses 15 0 
6. Sandstone, Quarried............ ccoccsecsccccesccace cesceess conse ceases cos cncees snnunnnnsann 6 4 
6. Not exposed... ........cccccccecs ccccssseescere cecnee nassen conseesneeenapsess enecesscecasse sasees 37. 0 
7. White limestone... ......... scccossceccescecncses concee secnes coceesenesenes soaseuess seasee ceeses 1 0 
8. Yellow shralle...............sssccccssccscscoes nennen onnnnunen senses conces cee sesnenecs coesse cuenes 12 0 
9. White clay and limestone..............c00.ccsssssee concen cosscenes cocces curses svaseescesse 1t0o8 0 
10. Red Shale.............0.ccsscscsssscoes seccse ssones svccee sevens seseeesseneccescs soeues secuee sesecs 9 0 
Level of railroad track..........c.cscccsscsccssesvsccsscsceescrcesssconecen seeces ssnnenanenne se ces 
11. Heavy sand rock.......cccccccccsccssssenesees snencesccess senses sccces sosccsewsnnces senses ene - 50 0 
12. Coal, Pomeroy seam once mined by shaft...... cu... 2000 000000monnsonnnenenneone 4 0 


The heaviest body of limestone found in Athens county was seen in 
an abandoned cut about 14 miles west of Big Run station. There are 
here 30 fect of it, the upper layers of whitish color and the lower buff 
when weathered. This is the same group seen on the hill adjacent to 
Federal creek bridge, but there in less development. It is very limited 
in its range, for it is not seen, at least only a foot of it, in its proper 
horizon east of Big Run station, where careful sections were made. The 
localization of the deposits of the non-fossiliferous limestones of our Coal 
Measures is a characteristic feature. This class of limestones was formed 
of what was originally calcareous mud, filling local depressions in com- 
parative shallows. Forty-five feet below the large deposit is a thin 
stratum of one foot in thickness. 
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A general combined section of the strata exposed in the cuts and 
vicinity of the railroad from the Federal creek bridge toward New Eng- 
land, is given in Sec. No. 20, Map VIII. The upper tunnel in the section 
is the more eastern one. The limestone in this region is now largely used 
on the track of the railroad as ballast for the ties. Portions of it would ~ 
burn to lime, while other portions are probably too earthy to make good 
lime. Portions might possibly serve a purpose for hydraulic lime. The 
limestone group last mentioned must not be confounded with another 15 
feet thick, seen in a railroad cut a half mile east of Warren’s station, in 
Canaan township. The latter is 160 feet lower in the geological series. 

A limestone is seen near the level of the Hocking river near Savannah, 
but its place in the series was not obtained. This may be a local and 
independent deposit, or may be the equivalent of something found 
further north. As we pass south into Meigs county, all the limestones 
above the Pomeroy coal disappear. | 

Conglomerate. In the hills bordering Big run we find heavy ledges of 
very coarse sandrock often passing into conglomerate. The better de- 
fined conglomerate is found in two horizons, one about 200 feet above 
the Pomeroy coal, and the other about 40 feet higher. 


LODI TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies south of Canaan and east of Alexander. With 
the exception of a small area in the north-east corner, the drainage is 
by the branches of Shade river, a stream which empties into the Ohio 
river in Olive township, Meigs county. The township is generally hilly. 
Many of the streams have eroded their channels below the Pomeroy 
coal-seam, and this coal is generally accessible. About 25 feet above the 
Pomeroy seam is another, which has a local development in this and 
Alexander townships, but has not been noticed elsewhere. The follow- 
ing is a section obtained on the land of Philip Haning: Sec. 32: 


ft. in. 

1. Heavy sandrock, seen ..esssese onen see cecscses nennennen snnnnnnnnnen coseecons casees sean eee 2 0 
2. Sandrock unevenly bedded, showing part of a trunk of a silicified tree 

in place... seesen neuen ansers nenn nenne cesses cecens ceeeescoeens ceeees senses peewee senses cesses 5 0 

3." Blue shale, with coal plants...........cccsseses corecsece cescsscosssece coeces annen sovsenens 5 0 

4. Coal, reported 18 inches thick..........cscccccsece sve cescsccee see sse ces sores csesnesse sesees 1 6 

5. Shales, with nodules of limestone ..........cccccccsececceras ses cscnns cece ses nennen nnen 2 O 

6. Pomeroy Coal ...........00. cscs sssces sscnse coenee conser seeees cncees sunenenes cosees snnsnnnnanunnnn 3.0 

1. Shale and Clay.......cccscoce cossesses cesses socsescecces cesses sunnnnnsn anonen seseneuse ceases nenne 12 0 


See Sec. No. 26, Map VIII. 


The above section is of great interest as showing the position of one of 
the trunks of petrified wood. These trunks are very often found on the 
upper branches of Shade river, lying in the beds of the streams. 
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Great quantities, even tons, of specimens of silicified wood from Shade 
river, have been obtained to enrich cabinets in various parts of the 
country. No very minute investigation has as yet been made of the 
samples so far as 1 know. Mr. Leo Lesquereux is now engaged in the 
study of them, and it is believed that his results will be interesting and 
valuable. There are doubtless many different kinds of wood, and when 
specimens are properly prepared for microscopic investigation, the struc- 
tural differences will be still more apparent. Mr. Lesquereux believes 
that the fragments of trunks are found in the shales between the two 
coals, as well as in the sandstone above the upper coal where I found 
them. From repeated visits to this region, 1 am led to believe that the 
trees, after drifting about and many of them partly rotting away, were 
buried in the sand, and while thus buried, were slowly changed into 
silex from silica derived, probably, from the sand of the sandrock. The 
portion of a trunk seen in place on the Haning farm, had more than 
half rotted away before it was silicified. It lies in the sandrock ina 
horizontal position, and the false bedding of the sandrock around it in- 
dicates the rolling of waves upon a sandy beach. 

One of the most interesting of the Shade river petrifications is a pecu- 
liar disc, often three or four feet in diameter, composed of a mass of 
flattened rootlets, resembling somewhat those of Stigmaria. These root- 
lets radiate from a common centre, and evidently grew in a dense bunch 

“around the Psaronius tree. The tree, however, is generally gone, either 
leaving a cavity in the centre of the disc, or a depression upon both the 
upper and under sides. Many years since, I found one of those discs. 
showing the remains of the central trunk. The tree had fallen and evi- 
dently pressed upon one side of the mass of rootlets, and had in that 
position partly rotted away before the whole had become silicified. 

The Pomeroy seam of coal, generally reported to be four feet thick, is 
mined for neighborhood use in Scctions 16, 17, 19, 25 and 32, and along 
the whole length of Long run, in this township. 

On Long run we find the two seams of coal about 25 feet apart. These 
are seen in Sec. No. 27, Map VIII. 

Below the lower, or Pomeroy seam, I observed 12 feet of shales, and 
below these at least 40 feet of sandrock. There is also a very heavy 
sandrock above the upper coal. Long run has for miles eroded its chan- 
nel in the lower sandrock and the highway, taking the bed of the stream. 
passes through one of the most picturesque and romantic ravines to be 
found in the state. Generally the rock on cither side is in vertical walls, 
from 20 to 40 feet high, and overhung with hemlocks. Ferns grow in 
great luxuriance and beauty in this damp and shady ravine. Occasion- 
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ally one gees in the bed of the stream, fragments of silicified trees, which 
have probably come from the disintegrating sandrock above the upper 
coal. Although I have examined carefully the rock walls of the stream, 
formed of the lower sandstone, I have never found any silicified wood in 
place in them. 


ALEXANDER TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies directly south of Athens. It is drained chiefly by 
Margaret’s creek and its branches. On the eastern and south-eastern 
margin the water flows into Shade river. The valleys formed by Mar- 
garet’s creek and its tributaries are generally wide and of great beauty, 
and some of the finest farms of the county are in this township. The 
breadth of these valleys is due to the soft shales which largely make up 
the strata in this neighborhood. Being easily eroded, the surface-waters 
during long ages have had comparatively easy work in wearing away the 
hills. There is not enough limestone in the hill-sides to give perpetual 
fertility to the soil without resort to artificial methods; but where there 
has been careful and intelligent husbandry the farms are very product- 
ive, affording the finest meadows and pastures. 

The best guide to the geological formations in Alexander township is 
the fossiliferous limestone, the equivalent of the Ames limestone, which 
is well developed, and which is everywhere about 140 feet below the 
Pomeroy seam of coal. About 25 feet, by estimate, below this limestone 
isa seam of coal, which in some places has been mined for neighborhood 
use. This seam extends through Morgan, Muskingum and Guernsey 
counties. At Samuel Wines’, Lot 4, section 32 and 33, the coal was found 
to be 1 foot G inches thick. Over it are 4 feet of sandy, bituminous shale, 
containing marine animal fossils, but not well preserved. Twenty feet - 
above the black shale isa fossiliferous limestone, the Ames limestone. 
Below the coal 20 feet of drab clay shales were seen. (For the place of 
the Wines’ coal, see Sec. 16, Map VIII.) Wherever the valleys are deep 
enough, another limestone about 85 feet below the one before mentioned 
should be found. This is seen frequently in Lee township, and also in 
Athens. It is this lower or Cambridge limestone which often changes 
into flint. Sometimes the lower portion of the seam is flint, while the 
_ Upper is limestone. Much of the seam shows a combination of both, and 
is caleareo-silicious. Both the limestone and the flint contain fossils, 
The flint breaks out in rectangular blocks, and advantage is taken of this 
form in using the stone for doorsteps and similar uses. Dr. Hildreth, in 
the old Geological Reports, refers to this flint. It is not to be confounded 
withthe Vinton county buhr or flint. It lies about 200 feet higher in 

19 
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the geological series. The flint in Lee township is reported by Mr. John 
Brown, of Athens, to attain sometimes a thickness of 6 feet. Generally 
the lands of the township are too low to take in the Pomeroy seam of 
coal, which is about 140 feet above the Upper or Ames limestone. 

On a high knob in Lot 4, Sec. 26, on land belonging to Col. Isaac Stan- 
ley, we find a blossom of the Pomeroy seam, and 27 feet above, another 
blossom of coal. These correspond to measurements made in Lodi town- 
ship. 

The whole section at this point is as follows: 


FEET. 13. 
1. Sandrock, on top Of knob .......uu00 0s secsece onanan cesesesee cossescns susnnunen cpecssecs sovees 2 0 
2. Blossom of Coal] ......0.. cesses ssceee sonen cocsceees \esnensen sansasusnsunusnnanennnnnnan cesses see eas ves 
3. Shale, with modular limestone...... 0.0... suossssonsnsenennanen sensseces sescsees sanen cones 709 
4. Blossom of Pomeroy seam of coal .......cccccscsess sescssees sovessece seseescee nennen avs ws 
5. Interval, not seen in detail, but mostly yellow shale ................ccece 20000000. 15 0 
6. Ames limestone, fossiliferous............“nu00n sonuonnon coveee ceases excess cocece onnnonunen ~2to3 N 


See Sec. No. 22, Map VIII. 


The knob is very high, and commands a wide prospect. Of course the 
highway runs over the top of it! The eastern dip brings this group of 
coals somewhat lower in the high hills which divide the waters of Mar- 
‘garet’s creek from those of shade river. In these hills the sandrock, of 
which we saw only 20 feet on the high knob last mentioned, becomes 
very thick. 

This sandrock is well seen on the home farm of Col. Stanley, Sec. 16. 
A blossom of coal was seen under this sandrock. This is, probably, the 
upper coal, and the Pomeroy seam should be found from 25 to 30 fect 
below. The guide to the Pomeroy coal in all this region must be the 
Ames limestone, which, over a very wide area, is found to be from 140 to 
145 feet in vertical distance below that seam. 

On the land of Henry Logan, in Sec. 10, the coal is opened and was 
found by measurement to be 3 feet 8 inches thick. It is overlain with 
slate. The coal appears to be of good quality. The place of this coal i- 
seen in Scc. 23, Map VIII. It is regarded as the Pomeroy coal, which it 
certainly resembles in its physical properties. There were no exposure< 
of any related strata, and it was impossible to decide the question with 
certainty, but I have no doubt that it is the Pomeroy seam. The coal 
evidently passes through the range of hills to the valleys of the tribut:- 
ries of Shade river. 


LEE TOWNSHIP. 
This township lies west of Alexander and south of Waterloo. The 


western half of the township is drained by tributaries of Raccoon creck ; _ 
the eastern and north-eastern by Margaret’s creek, and the south-eastern 
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by Leading creek. These various divergent streams do not have their 

heads in a high central ridge, as might be first supposed, but rise in the 

central part of the township, where the land is not high and ridgy, but 

presents a broad, undulating surface, well adapted, in this respect, to 

agriculture. The general geological range of this region is in strata 

which extend from perhaps 50 feet above the Ames limestone down to 

50 or 60 feet below the lower or flinty limestone. As the limestones are 

about 85 to 90 feet apart, this will give a vertical range of about 200 

feet. Unfortunately, this range gives very little good coal. Near Albany 

there is a thin seam estimated to lie about 25 feet below the upper or 

Ames limestone. This seam, at a point where measured on the land of 

Mr. Wines, in Alexander township, just east of the township line, was 

found to be only 1 foot 6 in. thick. This seam is mined in a small way 

for neighborhood use. Much coal however is brought from Knox town- 

ship in Vinton county, obtained from a seam which I regard as the 

equivalent of the Nelsonville seam. Another seam of coal, about 50 
feet above the Nelsonville seam, is found in the bed of Rock Camp run. 
in Sec. 19, Waterloo township, a little north of the north line of Lee 

township. But the coal is so low-that I doubt whether that part of 
Rock Camp valley within Lee township is low enough to reach it. It 
might possibly be found in the low valleys of Doughty and Flint runs, 
in the extreme western edge of the township. In all these valleys it is 
probable that the Nelsonville or Mineral City seam of coal might be 
reached by shafts. I saw no hills in the eastern part of the township 
high enough to take the Pomeroy seam. That seam is seen on a very 
high knob about 4 miles north-east of Albany. It is over 400 feet in 
vertical distance above the Nelsonville seam in Knox township. 

It is reported that nearly fifty years since, Mr. Brown, in digging a well 
not far from Albany, found, after passing through 40 feet of soil, clays, &c., 
a layer of buried vegetable matter composed of wood and black muck. 
It is probable that there might have been here, as we find in Barlow, 
Washington county, an ancient lake and that the wood and vegetable 
matter accumulated on its shore, or was buried by sediments beneath 
the water. There is no proof whatever that we have here the remains 
of a “ Drift forest bed,” the geological equivalent of that found by Prof. 
Orton in the Drift of Montgomery county. The regular Drift never 
reached as far to the south-east as this. 


CARTHAGE TOWNSHIP. 
This township lies directly south of Rome and east of Lodi. The 


principal stream by which it is drained is the East branch of Shade 
river. On the east and north are several small streams flowing into the 
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Hocking. The township is hilly, and the rock strata are largely sand- 
stones and shales. In Fraction 18, there is found in the bed of a branch 
of Shade river a limestone, which Hon. E. H. Moore supposes to be the 
same as that found in the bank of the river near Savannah in Rome town- 
ship. Probably the same limestone is to be seen in sections 19 and 25. 
In these sections, Mr. Ackley reports “a seam of coal from 2 to 3 feet 
thick under a heavy sandrock. Under the coal, from 30 to 50 feet, are to 
be found large nodules of iron ore, below which is a thick bed of lime- 
stone.” In Fractions 18 and 30, there is a seam of coal which is mined 
for neighborhood use. The seam is reported to be 3 feet thick, one foot 
of which is cannel coal. Examinations have not yet been made to deter- 
mine the exact place of this seam of coal in the stratigraphical series. 
It may be the equivalent of a thin seam which is found on the Marietta 
& Cincinnati railroad, near Cutler station, in Decatur township, Wash- 
ington county. This seam is about 200 feet above the Pomeroy seam. 


TROY TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies in the extreme south-eastern corner of the county. 
It is the only township of the county which touches the Ohio river. It 
is chiefly drained by the Hocking river and its smaller affluents. This 
river flows somewhat diagonally through the township, giving to it ten 
or twelve miles of rich alluvial valley. Adding to this three or four 
miles of the immediate Ohio river valley, we find this township 
endowed with a very a large amount of very fertile land. This must be 
taken as a compensation for the great dearth.of valuable minerals. This 
township lies in a geological range which seldom affords any valuable 
seams of coal or iron ore. Hereafter, examinations will be made in hope 
of finding something of economic value. 

The Cumberland seam of coal, the place of which is about 100 feet 
above the Pomeroy seam, is doubtless below the bed of the Hocking river 
in this township.: One hundred feet higher is another seam which has 
considerable range through the western part of Washington county. 
This scam ought to show itself in this township. There is another seam 
135 feet still higher, which should appear in the Carthage hills. This 
latter seam is found in the castern part of Meigs county. The two last 
mentioned seams are generally thin, and nowhere are mined except for 
local and neighborhood supply. 


No. 


— 
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REGISTER OF ATHENS COUNTY. 


MAP VIII 


Geological Section showing the stratigraphical position of Nelsonville coal in 


Sec. 4, Ward township, Hocking county. 

on land of Mr. Newton, Sec. 11, Trimble township. 

on land of James Rutter, Sec. 10, Trimble township. 

on land of L. Weethee, Mount Auburn, Sec. 18, Dover town- 
ship. 

in Sec. 18, Dover township. 

“Rock Riffle run,” Athens township. 

in Sec. 1, Waterloo township. 

on land of James Rice, Sec. 11, Ames township. 

on East branch Rock Camp run, Sec. 19, Waterloo township. 

from ridge in Sec. 23 down to Marietta run, Berne township. 

on land of W. C. Foster, Sec. 6, Knox township, Vinton county. 

at Warren Wickham’s, mouth of Marietta run, Berne town- 
ship. 

on land of Thomas Laughlin, on ridge south of ‘“ Rock Riffle 
run,” Athens township. 

Pruden’s coal bank, Canaan township. 

on Federal creek, a little below the mouth of Marietta run, 
Berne township. 

on land of Samuel Wines, Lot 4, Alexander township. 

including Maj. Augustus Norton’s coal bank, 13 miles east of 
Athens. 

on Big run, 3 miles east of Station, Rome township, and up to 
Cutler Station, Decatur, Washington county. 

from top of Pilcher Tunnel hill westward, Canaan township. 

from Federal creek railroad bridge to New England Station, 
Rome township. 

four miles east of Big Run Station. 

on land of Col, Isaac Stanley, Lot 4, Sec. 26, Alexander town- 
ship. 

on land of Henry Logan, Sec. 10, Alexander township. 

on land of Philip Totnan, Sec. 12, Rome township. 

at Cutler Station, Decatur, Washington county. 

on land of Philip Haning, Sec. 32, Lodi township. 

on Long run, Lodi township. 


CHAPTER XI. 


REPORT ON MORGAN COUNTY. 


This county is situated upon the Muskingum river, between the coun- 
ties of Muskingum and Washington, and lies wholly within the Coal- 
Measures. The surface is drained by the Muskingum river and its tribu- 
taries, excepting a limited area in the south-west portion of the county 
lying upon the headwaters of Federal and Sunday creeks, branches of 
the Hocking river. The land is hilly, but the soil is generally excellent 
and well adapted to most forms of agriculture. As will be seen here- 
after, the county is well supplied with limestone, which contributes 
largely to the fertility of the soil. The seams of coal are, the Pomeroy 
seam, found in very large and fine development in Homer and Marion 
townships; the Cumberland seam, which, although generally thin, has a 
wide range through the county; a seam 120 feet above the Cumberland, 
and another about 100 feet still higher. At one point a thin seam was 
found 73 feet below the Pomeroy seam. The seams of coal found directly 
upon the Muskingum river are, unfortunately, generally quite thin. 

Should a railroad be built to the Perry county coal fields, a cheap sup- 
ply of fuel could be obtained, and manufactures might be established 
largely upon the Muskingum river at Malta, McConnellsville and other 
points. Could the valley of Sharp’s fork of Federal creek, in Homer and 
Marion townships, be reached by a railroad, an ample supply of coal 
could be obtained from that direction. For the blast furnace, the latter 
coal would not, probably, answer as well as the Perry county coal, but 
for most uses it will serve an excellent purpose. 

The great want of the county is railroads. The production of salt 
might be almost indefinitely increased, with increased facilities for trans- 
portation of fuel to the furnaces and of the manufactured salt to the mar- 
kets. With suitable transportation from Homer and Marion townships, 
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large quantities of salt might be profitably made, the Federal creek or 
Pomery seam of coal furnishing an unlimited supply of cheap fuel. A 
railroad reaching these townships would also stimulate a larger produc- 
tion of petroleum. 

Salt is now one of the most important of the products of the county. 
By reference to the Map of grouped sections, it will be seen that the geolog- 
ical horizon of the Pomeroy seam of coal has a wide range in the county. 
At Pomeroy the best brine is found about 1,000 feet below this seam of 
coal in the sandstone strata of the Upper Waverly group. This is the 
lowest formation into which it will be necessary to bore the salt wells, 
and this well known saliferous group is accessible in nearly all parts of 
the county. Hence, the salt producing area is very large. But on Duck 
creek, in Washington and Noble counties, good brine is obtained in 
sandrocks interstratified with the Coal-Measures, and consequently 
nearer the surface; and it is highly probable that the same is true in 
Morgan county. The investigations of the geological and chemical 
questions involved in the existence and production of salt in the Second 
Geological District are reserved for a subsequent volume. There are, 
doubtless, large stores of petroleum beneath the surface in several town- 
ships. The more full discussion of the oil-bearing districts of the State 
is also reserved for another volume. 


YORK TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies in the extreme northwest corner of the county. 
Near the western line of the township, nearly west of Deavertown, we 
find, in the low valley of Black’s fork of Moxahala creek, the upper New 
Lexington or Straitsville coal. The exposure at this point is as follows: 


FEET. IN 
l.  Shrale........2. ccsccs ccccce voces senses nennen ansnnuunn anannu unser succes ansnsnn sussseces annnnernn seause 10 0 
2. Slaty coal ......... sccseecssccccsscsceen conven annnnanın soscceese coouen sonesesee ences nennen sannen ens 0 4 
BCR... cc cee cee cen nae cnn sss csacen cnesoeces coe snccneee cesesecs ce soasesucusonsee sop ene cue ene cos cusoncnecs 0 8 
4 Coal.... . .. 1 4 
>. Blate....oansoaennunensuenenunenunene zonan con sennsnuen annnnsnnn sscese sonen manaen anannnnen censecee sss 0 1 
6. Coal... 2 6 


The coal is mined at this point, and is of excellent quality, so far as 
seen. No opportunity was afforded for ascertaining whether the lower 
New Lexington coal, the place of which is from 25 to 30 feet below, exists 
here. It might easily be ascertained by boring. The place of the Hil- 
dreth calcareo-silicious stratum is about 160 feet above the upper New 
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Lexington coal. A section was taken in Sec. 29, near the centre of 
York township, as follows : 


1. Limestone ............ cesses cooscscee sccsecnscecscncccces testes coves cecsce nennen anna ass 20 4 0 
2. Not exposed.....ccccocccrcesccssccsccesresccccareccccecscccecenccscnsccccesccssesees cus 0 12 0 
8. Sandstone, quarried .........sccescsescscoeece Pennsasnanunnunne snssonunn svcece cavers 8 0 
4, Not exposed ........cc.cccccceccsccccccsscscccssnsecscescceccscsassccssecsssesseneree tes 62 0 
5. Conglomerate with fine quartz pebbles...............sceces sessscses onanne eee - 10 0 
6. Limestone ..........2. cocsscece csccne conceesaccee cesses secces nennen snsnunenn cus cccees ces “ 30 
7. Notexposed.......nsessenensnunnnnoonsennnnennennnnnnen enseesce nnnnnn sonen cnsees coeees 138 0 
8. Limestone fossiliferous, Ames limestone. .........0.cccsce sss cscece nenne coe cee 1to 5 0 
9. Notexposed...enernesonseonnosennennuenununnunuen snnunnn rent can nun ann ann nen ons ens cee cee 130 0 
10. Hildreth’s calcareo-silicious rock .....nscesennnnnannonosnononnnnnennonnonennuenn 2 tO 10 0 


For this Section, see No. 1, Map IX. 


The sandstone, No. 3, in this section, has considerable range, and is 
quarried at Triadelphia, in Deerfield township, where it is highly es- 
teemed. The coal seams, which elsewhere lie above the upper New Lexing- 
ton coal, have, as yet, never been found in this township. It is possible 
that some may hereafter be discovered, examination being made at their 
proper horizons. The Alexander seam of Muskingum county, is about 
80 feet above the upper NewLexington seam. The Pomeroy seam is about 
150 feet above the Ames fossiliferous limestone. 


DEERFIELD TOWNSHIP. 


The same barrenness of coal seen in York township appears to prevail 
in this township. The Ames limestone was seen, and the two deposits 
of limestone above it, given in the York township section, but no ooals 
were found in the horizons where they are seen elsewhere. No good sec- 
tions were taken in the township. The upper limestones are well devel- 
oped, and serve a valuable purpose in fertilizing the soil. 


UNION TOWNSHIP. 


In section 2, in this township, and in section 16, the following com- 
bined geological section was obtained, the lower part made up from 
records of oil well borings : 


FEET. IX 
1. Sandstone ...... ccssvcee cesses ccscccsscncces cee secceseccces concer ances annansan sense ces 12 0 
2. Coal, Pomeroy seam ........ceessessrencccceeens cessnnsce enesesaaeasesereneasesesaes - 2 0 
8. Under-clay, not measured............scccccecscssvee annananan cesses ceases cone nnees “ wees 
RB. Not Exposed .........scsccscseccecss sonsse nunsan cue ceceee coves ansuunananns socecs seseee ese 120 0 
G. Shale o..........ssssece sunsunsen sanuonnan sscces oneeceese soeese cusses coneee eo ceeeoee snansc eve % 0 
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FEET. IN. 

6. Fossiliferous limestone, Ames limestone... ......... ssasenunneen cecsce non cesess 2 O 
7, Shale ...... ...ccscce cocccs soveceses concescce ceccas nen snnnanann ann ceeces sevevensee cosececes eve 4 0 
8. Sandstone .......... ssonnaon scence cccces nnnuen soscnecce cossesees cnecee seccee snccen sosces u 5 0 
9. Shale ..........1. ccc cccsee sss sonnnunsnnunne succes unnsnu vas secesscssccese ces senses ann cesses nun 15 0 
10. Coal ........000 csccce evens cossscnss cesses secces ceces senses coseseeee onensannn ceases soases one 0 8 
11. Shale ......... ..sce cesses sonnonnun sossesces succes anunennen snnnnn senses cossesens oseece sanaen 14 0 
12. Limestone............00cccscecccces conscsces ceccee coscee scaces cones pevencesene accees cesses 1 8 
13, Soft sandstone, oil rock..........00ccscce cece soscecess conese sennennn coscee sovcee cas ll to 15 0 


Sec. No. 2, Map IX. 


Several oil wells have been bored in the valley of Buck run, a branch 
of Wolf creek. The oil-bearing rock is reported to be reached at about 
the depth of 100 feet from the surface of the valley. When first bored 
the yield was considerable. When visited by Mr. Gilbert, only three 
wells were pumped by engines. The yield was reported from 3 to 5 bar- 
rels per day. Several are pumped by hand at intervals. The oil is here 
found in a rock about 40 feet higher than at the Joy farm, in Homer 
township. Hon. Mr. Stanton, of McConnelsville, reports the production 
of oil on Buck run, for 6 months, commencing January 1, 1871, at 1,086 
barrels. In section 31, in Union township, a geological section was taken, 
as follows : 

FEET. IN. 


1. Fossiliferous limestone, Ames limestone ............0+c0secs cosseevee covnes onsnen snenen 2 0 
2. Laminated sandstone..........--oceecccecccssscssssscecesessesenesreseaseescsessaneeeeeees ens 25 0 
3. Bituminous shale .........c0.cccees cscsconen cosccece nennen cossscens sonen secses snnare sun secesocs 0 6 
4 Coal ......ccccscscsccoccnscenscccsscscnscesssseescesscscecscsssceesesesepescessuepesescssosseeeseeane 0 6 


This is in the valley of the east branch of Sunday creek. Many years 
since I visited the farm of Rev. J. P Wecthec, in this valley, and found 
fine oil springs issuing from under a blue sand rock, about 50 feet below 
the Ames limestone. Wells bored for oil in this region, at that time, 
were not successful. 


The following section was taken near Ringgold, in Sec. 21: 


FEET. IN 
1.  Limestone...........ssessesessosssssscsscssses snannunan snsecenes sonsasess sesscnace ooneeeens consecees 30 
2. Notexposed ........u000 000000 000000000 coseccese soseesese succes eovsecees vansnunen censecees coseeenss 45 0 
3. Coal, Pomeroy seam, reported thickmess...............25 csccssee cesses seneen coenee ove . 3 O 
4. Not exposed .........ccccccesscocnes nannnunen cossseces snnunnnnn sannsn cesses nansaunne sarees srronsene 0 
9. Coarse sandstone .........20csscceses snnnneonnnan anunnanen aunnnnnen ononnnune sansonsen ons ennansen 15 0 
6. Chale .0...........ccscccsse sccecoee cecese nennenuen eoseeeoes Oessecees cesses suansnsnnennarenne nersanene 8 0 
Fe COD... cece conece nenne consen seceen socten seceeeees nen sun ansnansunnsn senses unse secess cosseossese 2 0 
8. Underclay......... sscsssses cosssssss annonnonunnn secsee cussesere snnnnnnnn seseasacs nennen cuseenece one won 


See Sec. No. 3, Map IX. 
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HOMER TOWNSHIP. 


This townsnip is in the south-west corner of the county, and is drained 
by the upper branches of Federal creek. The soil is rich, especially in 
the valleys. 

The Pomeroy coal extends through the township, and is everywhere 
very thick and valuable. It may always be found about 140 feet above 
the Ames fossiliferous limestone. 

The following section was taken on the land of J. Stinchcomb, Sec. 29: 


FEET. IN. 
1. Buff limestone............nuersesosaonnao cesses consee pecven cececs senses coasceceteeses senses seeeee „1 0 
2. Not exposed...............cssecesssscecee nuenannan concen cesses covnes ceeeevens copesceee seneue soonsees 2 0 
3. Sandstone ..........cccccccececssves sosscsces senses seececesecucoes cores senses secete cesses sonnanane 6 0 
4. Clay shale, with coal plants ...............2.. ccssecces secces sannunnnnnennnnnnn nun seenenes 10 0 
5. Coal...ue 1 ccccccsee cccseecesces cosseenes susnanges senses sannsn cos onsen ann nennen os anennnune senses 4 2 
6. Fire clay } Pomeroy Beam .........cccceseeecocececeense ceonee sanees socees sueeeeces tenseeees 1 4 
7. Coal...... 2 cccccessccsccnscccccs ensscscee sonscsees sannannen sanannnen sanananen snaeee nase sonserees yo 
S. Not exposed ......ssccossecsceccecssscecs soeces sscees ses nennen senses secces seecee rss capece tenses 143 0 
9. Amos limestone, fossiliferous ...... 2.2... 000000 2n00nennannn ennuenena castes senses nennen cesees 2 0 


See Sec. No. 15, Map IX. 


The strata above the coal were seen at Shaner’s bank, and are not 
given inthe map. At Shaner’s the upper bench of coal measures 4 feet 
2 inches. 

At Mountville, Sec. 17, a similar section was made, excepting that the 
bench of coal above the fire clay parting was not seen. 

In Sec. 34, on the land of Mr. Bishop, the following section was taken: 


FEET. IN. 
1. Buff limestone. ...........scceeeccossccns scceee snnnennen annnun csceessecese senses sussen eesees saeees 1 09 
2. Not exposed .........scsseccee coe ssscnesscacten neces cus cnecsneses seserses concee seeese nassen sonseeess 7 vw 
3. Coal .......ccccscce cosscccns 9) ceases scceccces annnnn sonsecees nuenunnne nnnanens ceseaseee sescecensceees 3 0 
4. Clay, with coal plante | Pomeroy Beam ...... snesnn seonnnuonnannan sonnennon ananne nnennn „1 0 
5. COQl.senseosnenenononenen cee 7 cecseccsccee consasese nassen annsenannnnn sessecces nananunna sunsnsann cas „4 I 
6. Not exposed... ccccee acess cccvec causes seeseeces coeeen sanann nennen annnen senens annsn nenn anne ces 144 0 
7. Ames limestone, fossiliferous ...........c:0ccseee onsnnnnunonennnnnnnensnnnnnsnnnnn ennsnnene . 2 6 


A section was made on Lot 6, one mile north of Wrightsville, as follows: 


FEET. IN. 
1. White limestone. ........... csscssses sunsanunn annunn sun non snenunnnnnnnsn senses cee ces sun ern es we 6 0 
2. Not exposed... ss srsenn gnssnanen nnnnnn secess cocees snssenese sn vonsssnonsnennesssn ne nansaun nee 7 0 
3. Buff limestone .....2 0.0020 cesses on ann nun nensansnnnnunn concen annunn secccs cesses cececeese sesces „2 9 
4. Not @xprosed.......ssssecceccscscccecccces ces cae snnsennnnsnannnn nun cceses san snnnnanse nannnannene „ 19 
5. Coarse sandstone and conglomerate...... ....scccsserccsseserceenee neuen snnunn sansnnnnn 15 0 
6. Not exposed...eeneneseonenese snnnununn sovscesce onsannnen sansnnnnn caccee senesees enacas sasnannee .- 5 0 
7. Limestone, weathered buff ...... sccccccsssssccccces ccccesccscne socnsvens snenenue unsere 2 0 
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FEET. IN 

8. Not SEON....... ccccscccccces sessseces cosees cecees cosessecs eoeece ceseee costes cesses soeeesess seeeense 20 O 
9. Shale .........c.cccossces so cceccccnsee sestecece sovecceus cesses susces ceness seseneece sepeesees eneses 10 0 
10. Coal > ones sessseccecee cocccccscces sosesceas consscece cesccucte soccer seceen seceee soeees cesses anne 4 2 
11. Clay | Pomeroy BOQ... occas scvescess nonenn nannanuen nanansnnn sence ann cusses cosese seaveeces 1 0 
12. Coal 7 ..cccccccccsscecccsce cocsescossce cesses ceases senses conse cece seceee scones anonun nnennn nenn 3 10 

See Sec. No. 20, Map IX. 
The following section was taken on the Joy farm, Sec. 2: 

FEET. IN. 

1, Sandstone ...... .csscecscess coc ccsces sscecs cesses nennen snnuunann ces esececes suse ecses sovees nenne 15 0 
2. Coal, (Pomeroy coal) reported thickness ..........cccccsscssssecececece cosscssnasseetecs 3 C6 
B. Not exposed .........ccscessssseesccees ssssseees snetee ceccen snnen sosceesee nennen senees cesses teases 147 0 
4. Ames limestone, fossiliferous............... scccsecee ces cscececocces coetes cesses ane scesesece 1 0 


The following is a record of strata passed through in an oil well bored 
onthe same farm: 


FEET. IN 

1. Ames limestone, fossiliferous.................000ssccessccceceseesce socececsscncne ces ceeces ese 1 0 
2. Interval to top Of Well...........ccssscccccscscssecccece coves necess sauces ceceve sessseces sasees 8 0 
Top Of well ..........:.ssccssccscee sss secesesoecesceceee senses ceccas ceases seseusece seoses saseesees _-_ — 

3. Red shales and Sandstone..........2..sccsesseccssccccecoescecceces coscecece sevesecescecseece 48 0 
4. Blue shale............220 220000000 002000 consesces cesces peeces sects cence coves cuscseees nennen snnnen 4 0 
5. Laminated blue sandstone .............csece secececcvccnevcess nonnun sonnanunn ansnnnune senses 10 O 
6. Hard samdstone.,...........cccececceses cscs ccccce ces senseeseceeesnsces eenseesecececesaes see nun 9 O 
1. Sandstone and shale ..........00ccsceecoeseececnee cease senses cocees sosceesesces ces ann ces ern ans 6 0 
8. Hard sandstone, oil rock.........cccccsceeceeseecescce cence csscsecesesscesssscsssssssscssees LO Q 
9. Shale 20.00... ..c ccc cen scc ces cee cccccccsc ces cccevscesacecnsceeccencesesceecensesssceeccsccscsesceese O 0 


The following is the record of another well bored on the same farm: 


FEET. IN. 
1. Ames limestone, fossiliferous............ssccssscsscsceecscece consscces cesvesase ceenceces ose 1 0 
2. Interval to top of welll......... sccssccos cscscscee sannnnnnn cosseccas ses cessecees coneesens onen 9.0 

Top of well. 

3. Soil ......... cescscccs onnnnnene covcecces cessenses ananen ansennnnn conseeucs eonescuce suseasces nun sansennee 6 0 
4. Blue clay shale ............00.cssecsess ce cee cseacses cosnas ace see cocaeeees secuen seseeeens soenence 50 0 
D. Blue sandstone ..n.....ccscscsss senunnune nunnenonn snnuunuen snnnnnnen sensecece susanne sessseceecs 24 0 
6. Black Shale .............. eesececen coetee onnnnsnun senses onnann asnennuse nannns onsansans Conseeees ue 8 0 
7. Sandstone, oil rock.............00cssccsens cosccssee snunnanenonanen coseerene snsnnnanunsn annnnnnnn 4 0 


The oil rock, so called, on this farm, is reported to be a coarse sand- 
stone almost a conglomerate. The fissures containing the oil are found 
in this rock, but in the earlier days of oil operations, oil was sometimes 
found in strata nearer the surface. A seam of limestone one foot thick, 
is reported as sometimes found 69 feet below the Ames limestone. The 
quantity of oil produced in the region of the Joy farm, in 1870, was re- 
ported at between 5,000 and 6,000 bbls. The most productive well is 
said to produce 10 bbls. aday. Several others range from 1 to 3 bbls. a 
day. 
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In Sec. 1, in this township, the following section was taken: 


FEET. IN 

1. Limestone with white clay interstratified ... ......... z0s00000 s00000 000000 000000000 80 
2. Not Exposed...........cccco nun uno cee cccscccne coceccoce cocsse scccce nun ces caccce cecece onen en conces - 10 0 
3. Laminated sandstone ............ .cccssece cosesoces cesses cos cess ces sosessces nunnna nnnnernen 10 0 
4. BShale ........uoouscnosssnsonsnnnnnnenn snnnnunnn nennen csecee annanunnn nnunen cee senses seceee cos asaees „35 9 
5. Limestone......osssneneoannennen ccccescce nennnnene nannnnnnn onannunnn ananen ces annnnn cesses ann en ~ O 4 
6. Shale with nodules of limestone...... ......... «uasse cesses ccsees sunensnnn oneseseee nennen 0 0 
7. Sandstone ......... ccccossceccesce consccese cesses cecss coe seasccesccncee nennen soeassees sn nennen ~ 2 0 
8. Buff limestone, honey-combed......... 0.00. ccsecscecece coccen sornannon annnannnn sanannane 490 
9. Blossom of coal...... .ccccssescosscsces scccarces concee cescssces snansnnnonen secscesas snn anna ces eee 
10. Dark clay shale............ccssce cenccnsce coe caccecces nunnnn cossscens nun ccses cnsene sosenenee ene 30 
11. Not exposed ......... ccccssce sonnnnnon con scsssens seseaeees sasseeace cesses sonne cossences nannen - 24 0 
12. Buff limestone, honey-combed ........... ..0sccees sesscssce ceecss secees sesceccon nonnascne 1 0 
13. Not exposed............. sesccssscceccescecceceeceectscces sannnnnnu cescesees ses aesens snsanannn co - 12 0 
14. Sandstone ...... snnssosen sconces ccccccecenctee sconces costes seseesces Gonses snseee sosces ceceee nen ~ 5) " 
15. Coal, seen, 1 0.1. cccsscece cevecsces nun nnneın sncees sescesees see ana ges succes sesses sepeecece eosese 2 4 
16. Clay, Pomeroy Beam... ...... sunsenues sornsnnansnsennununnnannnen ane nnnenenun nennen „718 
17. Coal,  T oassosononnnuosnsnesensenennenn soscesens csscnscne con man conten anenne ennnnn seecacees ons 4 0 


The blossom of coal 55 feet above the Pomeroy seam, is perhaps only 
a stain of bituminous slate or shale. No valuable scam of coal has ever 
been found in that horizon. 


MARION TOWNSHIP. 


Marion township lies directly east of Homer township. The Pomeroy 
seam of coal is well developed in the south-western corner. 
A section was taken in Sec. 25, showing the following strata : 


FEET. IN 

1. Sandstone.. .......2. sccreces snnnonnne concenses svacecses cesses nunnne cesses aunansnan annone aannensca 20. 0 
2. Not exposed.........sccsecsscecsees Sones tee ees onannn anunsunnn nnanan nassen coceences ce seee oneness 10 0 
3. LimestOne..........cccsecccecececee ces nun cee annnnnnen onsananne sonne sunnnunan sennnnane aonnansen nee 2 0 
4. Not een 01... 220000000000 covers non on nen mann nn cos ceecee anna nanan snensssun aannenenn anenanern ceases Y 0 
5. Buff limestone ... ......... ccccscece snnnnnnununnonn see snonnnnen annnenann seseeeess sosseeces eecese 1 0 
6. Not Exposed ......... cccsccssceccc cee secescece snseeseee ses vannannun see sen snnn anne sesensece aeeece ws 0 
7. Blossom of Coal ......... secesesececccccsces veces snnnanssn nesses snsanunun casees senses teens eave are 
8. Not exposed............sccccsscceserccsceeees vasnanen sunenenee senecaees BERPFPPPRRRER EPPREPRPRRRRE igs 0 
9. Buff and white limestone...........cscscecsssceaee vennansnn cas ses cee nen onenmmunsannn seen . 2 a 
10. Not exposed .......0. onen bens eeecccce cnvacece ecses coneees boone snnnsunsn ensees sesees eeseesees E@ 4 
11. Sandstone .........cc00: bec ccnce ccavcccue coceecces seenee sonvesens secsenens seeneesee saseeeees ones „20 0 


12. Pomeroy coal, not measured...........ccsssccesescencenesescceoe cesses conneccen nn nnnunene ate rs 
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The following section was taken in Sec. 26, in this township: 


FEET. IN 
1. Limestone with interstratified Clay ............0.cccssecessevees onanunnononn sos ccecee ne 30 0 
2. Shale ..............ccssscseosescensce cee cesseeses cectee ses vessseeee soeseeece seauee nennen soeevees ene 10 0 
3. Limestone ..........ccccesecceee cecccescssee sovsesenscsesssceetescersescceseseseccssscssscsssesee 2 Ü 
4. Not exposed ..................csscseece ssscceses coc nnnunn conccececccsce sesscenses conses seseceecs 57 0 
5. Sandstone and conglomerate ...............ccccsseesesces cee cee con cccsvensesceees sescesaces - 10 0 
6. Laminated sandstone .............ccsceses ses sonnnnsnnunene sonansunn nnnnne sosescces ooseus seem 10 0 
7. Not exposed ......c0:sssssesss sssscesee sesese sesssesse cesses soneeesce so sessee sosessece aveces ees 55 0 
8. Shale .0....... ccscccee scence snnnsnun aunsnnnun sesees ssnnneone nnnunn peneee seeeenees eeereeses nennen 5 0 
9. Coal, y ......ccccccsee snnnsnnun coscecees sonsnsnes sesessaacensecnas ceases seceas cecces seuceeens sessonce 4 0 
10. Clay, | Pomeroy BOAIN...... ceceesee ane nnnnun nunnnnnen sunonanen cossceess sosseeses ann secwecees 10 
11. Coal, I .......cccsc seccse coccce sos sopsceees cocnesens secccsccsceces senses cence eosececes nun nennen cores 4 0 

A section was taken in Sec. 19, as follows: 

FEET. IN. 
1. Limestone...........ccccsccce sovces covensescncscnes ene sun nun ses ssseece coe sensnn ann cnsussosssses cece 4 0 
2. Mostly shale ........0.cccsccsscsscee sce cee soe nun snnnnenune snnunnnnne sunsnen ann ces cee cee susesenaee ses 50 0 
3. Sandstone and conglomerate ............csccc cee ccscosee see cecersce ses ann neomnunnnnenn ann one 12 0 
4. Laminated sandstone ..............uuusunnosusesseosnsnsnonansonn sce ssececese son onsonmuenmununensene GO 0 
>». Sandstone ........0 ceccscece coc ccscescstcrssscne ses ces snunnnnen ens ccneccans coseceees sue san cee neces 100 
6. Shale, mostly........0..ccccssecsescsscccee css censsccssescsonses soe cen seceeess cesses san son eeacenee 3 0 
7. Coal, lower part slaty, + ......... ccsccscessesscsces escseceee cee annun nen onnnnnnnnunsnsnnen - 4 0 
8. Clay, | Pomerey BEAM ercscsceccccssern ceseas ace ces ave svecsence cee sinne 1 0 
I. Coal, «-_—«_—— Shannon castes cee sen nanenmnnnn ces ces seneressencee sescceses san enesceere cas 4 5 
10. Under clay ...... ssscsscce see sscess cee cee cceeee cee cesses coe scsssasaees senses ees ter cesees cescee cesses 3 0 


See Sec. No. 21, Map IX. 


In this section, the upper coal was not seen. 

The Pomeroy seam of coal is mined at many points in the southern 
part of this township. At one place, it measured 8} feet of coal, exclu- 
sive of the clay parting. Penn township is supplied from this region. 
The principal banks are those of Messrs. Leak, Elliott & Edgerton. As 
a general rule, the upper layer of coal is not worked. The quality is 
not regarded as quite equal to the lower bench, and there is enough of 
the lower to meet easily all present wants. The coal in all this region 
serves an admirable purpose for household use, and for the generation of 
steam. It has never been applied to the purposes of iron and gas making. 
For these, there is in it, perhaps, too much sulphur. At no point has 
the upper coal seam, the one about 100 feet above the Pomeroy seam 
been worked. This upper coal is an important seam in other parts of 
this county and in other counties. 

A section was taken partly in Sec. 2, in this township, on the land of 
J.B. Metzcar, and partly in Wesley township, in Washington county, 
as follows : 
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FEET. IN. 

1. Soft sandstone......... 222000200 ccccsscee snnsnonensunnenauumnann ceces sos secsesseanene eae see sae nunece 20 0 
2. Not exposed ...... cccccsceccccsces sonununen onaunnnun auununnen sonsceses sannan nunsnn sence cesses - 0 0 
3. Shale .......ccccccccccccsccanscces scsccccecsccssccccanscccccsses socecssseenecensscccees succes asaees 10 0 
4. Carmel Coal ........usssn 000 cen ces cscccscsscece cesses sunnnunsn con sseseace cecsene sesseeees ann nun cas -~ O 2 
5. Olayasssononensensonnosnnennnnsnusnusnunsannnnennnannosssnannannsnenennnenssunnnennsnennannenenne 0 4 
6. Coal, with lin. parting .......cccoccccccsccsccsscecerscccesscnscsoesencrsenscsssecece senses 2 8 
7. Under clay, not measured... ......... ssescsosscossce ces crsces soncee senses sonees nannnn nenn cee ous 
8. Not exposed ........00.sccsccsscccecccsescceacscessscecsceeeseees acecesseesesescsceeescerseoses A 0 
9. Blossom Of coal............ 020000 snunso000 sucess sununanonnernenossnnnsnnnsensnnsnssenssnnmanunen ne tes 
10. Not exposed ......... ssscscces snanenanunnnnunonunsnonannnenn sununnnen sannsnnen cn nen sanane soncnces - © 0 
11. Limestone, white and Duff ......... ccssussas anononoun cvscce cosces nanuennanann sunsnnenn one - 8 0 
12. Not @xposed........cscssccccescrsees cece seccesses serosammanun cesceese san ann sesseseocen ces sos ene sus - 6 0 
13. Sandstome............ sseccccescssese sunnnennn cesscsces sunuanannsnn senses sees sensssnes ceececes cas -„ 10 
14. Shale ...... ..2000 soununnenounnnnonunnn coscus concen sees eases sonannana sonues ennnnsnnn ansn ee nenensumene 6 0 
15. Coal ...0c00cceccscecces ceccences ann nen cnn uns ces sescenssceceassns css seneee san seccen cecensesseesonces ~ Ol 
16. Coal, slaty...... cccsscce see cscccccscess cesses ese ccceee assess cencenecs annssnssn sacees ees ens aenen .~ O 4 
17. Coal. ccccccccccccccccncccesncccccsccccccccaceccccccscessccens Cece cccccce ccceceneeeeeee Seces cue manner ~ 2 8&8 
18. Umrdler-clay.........ssceceecrcccsesectnneeseesne see cne nes one sve teenesenee eee nas cue seceee sec seaneesoes 2 0 


See Sec. No. 22, Map IX. 


Both of the coal seams in this section have been mined, the upper by 
Mr. Metzcar, by stripping. Several banks have been opened in the 
lower seam, anda supply obtained for neighborhood use. The lower 
scam is the one about 100 feet above the Pomeroy seam. It is the Cum- 
berland scam. 


PENN TOWNSHIP. 


No valuable deposits of coal could be found in this township. Traces 
of the seam about 150 feet above the Cumberland seam, or about 250 
feet above the Pomeroy seam, were observed, but at no point has the 
coal been found of workable thickness, so far as could be learned. The 
valley of Wolf creek is, probably, low enough to expose the Cumberland 
scam, but so far as we could learn, the coal had nowhere been opened 
This seam has a very slight development in Morgan county, west of the 
Muskingum river. Penn township is chiefly supplied with coal from 
the Pomeroy seam, in Marion township. 


MALTA TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies directly upon the Muskingum river. Like Penn 
township, it is unusually destitute of coal. A section was taken on Oil 
Spring Run in Sec. 32, as follows: 
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FEET. IN. 
1. Laminated sandstone ............scsc00 nenn nnnnen sonnenonnnun nnernn seceen ensues anne see 10 
2. Shale ......... scccssoes sosecseee sonannnen cossecece sceceeees onsnnnnun tocsecace seccacans sornnannn nen 10 
3. Limestone, Ames limestone, fossiliferous.............0.00. sscoscees convescescccecees 1 
4. Shale ......... senanacon onnnnonue cnc nennnnnen insceees seeeseece cascesese sananunne eoseecess sonseeees 20 
5. Sandstone ............cc ccsscceee cooscesce eveecnse suceee sunnannnn sneteccss cecnecese sosneeess ose 12 
6. Not exposed .........0..ccsscsces secssceee cossceees con sencen cose senses sossesees seccseres eeeces 10 
1. Sandstone ........ccceccesccscecccsce sesenesscseecccses seeses consancon sosces seesenees seeeecees ees 30 
8. Shale ............cscce snnennnen coccnececcceassece sonsesces annnen soneeeces senses nen sensesees neuere 10 
9. SamdstOme......c.. cccccccs secscsces avcnccces sesceces sunnnunun ansnnnnen cosce sees anenen sananaane 15 
10. Shale .........020 220000 0n0020 concnesee soecescee nnnnne seseences ansnnunse covege annannnen sevens sucess 20 
ll. Mostly laminated sandstone. .............. cccccssee escceccoe soscceses cossesene sensanunnen 15 
12. “ Calcareo-silicious rock ” (Hildreth’s) ...............sscsssccossssscesccace sannarane 7 
13. Bituminous shale .......... seen sonnen sununennnannun ences cecees ses ssecen scsces toneeecasees 10 


See Sec. No. 5, Map IX. 


No coal was found in this section. In Muskingum county, east of the 
Muskingum river, two scams of coal are found in this vertical space, 
although never of much thickness, perhaps not more than 24 fect thick. 
The proximate position of the so called “calcareo-silicious rock ” of Dr. 
Hildreth is 150 feet above the Upper New Lexington or Straitsville 
seam of coal. This stratum in this region is not to be confounded with 
the different flint or buhr strata found in other counties. It is a stratum 
of comparatively local development. Dr. Hildreth, in the 1st Geological 
Report, (1838,) gives the following accurate and valuable account of this 
“ealcareo-silicious ” stratum : 


“We find it lying high in the hills, and especially in Brush Creek township, near 
the south-west corner of Muskingum county. Here it assumes a yellowish color and 
softer texture, resembling a fine-grained, buff-colored limestone. It contains the 
usual fossils, of which terebratule are the most abundant. A short distance south, 
near the north line of York township, in Morgan county, it is seen in place, lying in 
regular successive strata, and forming a bed of 8 or 9 feet in thickness. From this 
place, which is about 2 miles north ot Deavertown, it can be traced down the waters 
of Island run and Oil run to the Muskingum river, and to a point two miles above 
McConnelsville, where it lies on a level of the surface of the water during its low 
stages. At McConnelsville this rock is passed in boring for salt water at a depth of 
110 feet below the bed of the river, and is found to be a valuable and certain guide to 
all the borings below this point. The lower or main salt-rock is reached at the depth 
of about 650 feet below the calcareo-silicious rock, with little variation for the dis- 
tance of 10 or 12 miles below, or as far as any wells have been sunk; which is proof 
that the intermediate strata vary but little in their aggregate, if they do in their indi- 
vidual thickness. The dip of the strata in this vicinity is greater than I have noticed 
at any other place. At Campbell’s mills, two miles from the Muskingum river, on 
Island run, this rock forms the bed of the stream, in a smooth, regular floor, over 
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which the water falls 15 feet, having cut away the dark bituminous shale which lies 
under the rock five or six feet in depth. bd bd ad od From 
Deavertown to Campbell’s, a distance of about 8 miles, there is a dip of 250 feet, and 
to the river about 50 feet more.” 


Petroleum has been found in sections 21, 32 and 5. There were oil 
springs in this region, which gave the name totherun. The oil-bearing 
strata of Buck run, in Union township, and on Sharp’s fork, in Homer 
township, are a little higher in the geological series than the rocks pen- 
etrated by wells bored in the valley of Oil Spring run. It is possible, 
however, that the original springs in the latter locality may have derived 
their oil from nearly the same horizon. Salt is made in Malta township. 
but the discussion of the salt wells, the salt-bearing rocks and the quality 
and strength of the brines, is reserved for another report. 

On Wolf creek, 2 or 3 miles south of Malta, oil wells have been bored. 
and some of the wells have yiclded a little oil. 


BLOOM TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies directly north of Malta and Morgan townships. 
A section was taken in Scc. 1, on the land of V. Sevall, as follows: 


FEET. IN. 
1. Limestone ............ cccccecen cesses cones soveceece anne unsre nnnnen ann nen cesses enters coves see 2 0 
2. Shale ......... .cccscece sonne senses ccecce censccoce oeseesecees con eecces cetece ceces eocaceece cesees 4 0 
3. Limestone. ..............cccccccesescccce coveseccccus ceesen sceces cecees cee senses secees ese cescenccs 2 06 
4. Shale ...0........ ccsececcccveccseescecsee nennen cceces son seessececees seeees snesee senses son ccence one 2 0 
B. Limestone............ sccccnscs sececncocnen soe coccce ceeese soscsence seeeeecen esses escese coceas aes 3 0 
6. Shale ..........0.cccc0e ccscneces cocccccscece covece cas eoeces sesessces one senses ceases sensen sesces one 10 0 
7. Laimestome......... ccececccccse cos cecsce sucess sceces coscecses non namens Goossens oecces cee eceees ccs 2 0 
8. Not exposed ........cccceescseece covresee cesnes sanssnnun cosees conees consesensesees cesses seasee 48 0 
9. Shale ...... cccecece coccnccoceccensenseesenccsces cosee cesses cuesen ee sen une cen cossesees cocces ene 2 0 
10. Coal, | .cccccccscscees sesevecoceusencceeseceences snnnsensn cossen ceases cuness nansnnenn sense sauna 0 6 
11. Slate, | ..1.........cccece snnunnnen cossecses snnananne seeenesee one secens san ann cen eee see cee nee cee ces 0 1 
12. Coal, } Cumberland seam ...............c0ssseccscce cocressee secces sees seston teens cae 1 4 
13. Slate, | ccsccescsccescsses socsevscs cesses ses ssssce ons cov sessusses seussease sosescoesea sucess costes o 1 
14. Coal, J u. nose cneeseuss ass nun sen sen ons sce san cesees snsenn sassnnonnerssenensnmenenmnenee 0 0) 


See Sec. No. 8, Map IX. 


The coal in this section is the Cumberland seam or the one about 1 
feet above the Pomeroy seam. It is generally from 34 to 4 feet in thick- 
ness, and is the only coal mined in the township. 

A section was taken on Mann’s fork of Meigs creek, Sec. 24, as fol- 


lows: 


« 


5 
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1 
8 
Limestone........soonsarasonuosnssnnnnannennnunnen ann nunnunsnnonnunnunnsnnnannennonusnmnunsn nen 2 
Clay and shale ........0osus00 ons osunsnnnmssnnonnunennennorsnnnnnnuonsnomasnssnesnennennnenenn A 
Limestone......2sessenonessnnononnosnannssnonansosenosunensnnnenmennsnnnnensnunnusnsunssnnnnnnn 2 
Not exposed .........cceccesscseccc crs csecceseaccecscececceessocecssccscrscssececssecssssessece OS 
Limestone .. seesees a ean cecoeens con coe ces ces eee asecse sen ssconsessessses 2 
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Not exposed... os see ces nee cee cesssens cents 
. Blossom of coal, ‘Cumberland a seam .. ste nn nun cee sun ann coe nassen nen ccecscecesee 


Not exposed... nee see sce cseeuece nun nen senses csnaes cus ssacerscsscccessssssosscsscseses D 
Limestone ......00 cee cecececce cen cnsecs sovecs ane cee nue nun see cee nan ann see sesccers nun ene casseees .~ 3 
12. Not exposed... .....s css son sonnannunsnununen cesses ccc ccscessensce ceases ces sscccccsecsssscsseseees L4G 
13, Laminated sandstone............0ssccccccscecseces cee ceccsccssscnscescccsscecssscsscsccsscee 18 
14. Shale .. oes see cee ceccencet sec eencnecuccescessevccecceccscoscescccessessesccesssce ZU 
15. Laminated sandstone... bone cee cnc cen cee see cen css cacces sce sessees ‘se oun saceces ees ons vaceccessssee ces 20 
16. Shale..........00. 000000000000 cen secvecscs cen conecececcuesescvccesstccnssessscnesrescesseccsseccecs DT 
17. Limestone, Ames limestone, fossiliferous.........ceccccsessecenccesscacscsscssssscee 1 
18. Bed of stream. 


See Sec. No. 6, Map IX. 
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The place of the Pomeroy seam of coal is about 140 feet above the 
Ames limestone. There were no exposures of the strata in that range 
where the above section was taken. The Pomeroy seam, so fine in 
Homer and Marion townships, has a poor development in this part of 
the county, and is often entirely wanting. 

On the land of Mr. Townsend, Sec. 26, the following section was taken: 


0 
0 
0 
. Not exposed ...... 2. snssursnnnannesnonnnsn nnnsunsen sen ens cecaseecses ann ann tet cue san eee ceeseas 50 0 
6 
0 
6 


See Sec. No. 4, Map IX. 


The coal has a shale roof, which often gives trouble in mining from its 


weakness. | 
Another section taken in Sec. 26, reveals the coal seam more distinctly: 


$9 tl = 
3 
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FRET. IN 
4 Coal, 1 esonsnesmoussen snunsunun nasse sescccore nennen nansnunen sos ese sannenuen ann sonseenss 19 
5. ‘Slate parting, jes BEAM 00..0.005 cssses ces sorsssses senessses cess soceuseeeseses 01 
B. Coal, _—_sS; eaeseccssccccccereccsces cosceeces sunnnnunsnnnnne eoscescscees seceee coeece nenn nene 2 0 
Te Clay csc sssee see seneee “ 30 
8 Limestone, nodular . Senusn nun ceceee nee cue nassnnnen sesnas socessabeensts anscones one nse see ensscocece 2 0 


_ On the east bank of the Muskingum river, towards the south line of 
this township, is found a somewhat remarkable rock called the “ Devil's 
-Tea Table.” It resembles somewhat an inverted pyramid. The height 
was estimated to be 25 feet. It is on the summit of a ridge, and 
is simply the remnant, or outlier, of a sandstone stratum resting upon 
shales. The shales have been disintegrated and largely removed, as also 
has the lower and softer portion of the sandrock. This work of disintegra- 
tion is now going on, and probably before many years the narrow base of 
the pyramid will give way, and the huge rock will go thundering down 
the hill on one or other side of the narrow ridge. Many large masses of 

‘the same sandrock have been undermined and fallen, and lie upon the 
sides and at the base of the hill. No earthquakes or convulsions of 
nature are needed to explain these facts. 


MORGAN TOWNSHIP. 


This is a small narrow township lying along the east bank of the Mus- 
kingum river. It contains McConnelsville, the county town. 
Coal of the Cumberland seam has been dug about a mile north of 
‘McConnelsville, but at the time visited no measurements could be made. 
From this place considerable coal has been dug for the supply of McCon- 
-nelsville. The coal was reported to be from 20 to 24 inches thick. The 
supply of coal for McConnelsville is obtained in part from the Blue Rock 
‘mines in Muskingum county. Edwin Sherwood’s salt-works have been 
supplied from coal mined near the works. The works are on the cast 
side of the river, four miles below McConnelsville. 
A section of the strata was taken in Sec. 18, about half a mile south- 
east of McConnelsville : 
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FEET. IN. 
10. Shale......unscns snonnuonsnnsnne senunnssnnnnnnonuun snarnn sensenece sossseees ae senseees a seenes cossseses 19 0 
11. Sandstone, with some ‚ shale.. eeveeecevess sevens oe eceeen cee coceecens oveeen cer cccecs cocseseee ‘18 0 
42. . Bituminous shale and slate, probably the horizon of the Cumberland coal 13 0 
13. Laminated sandstone. ......... cu. csssccses onanne san sannnennn connse sannın annunnnan seesesees ces . 83 OO 
14. Limestone .......ccccsececcreneeseccce cer see ences sonses see csseansoesseencesnen seenstoos coeces anne . 2 0 
15. Shale ...... 200000000 n0nu00 ccs 0n0n0r sesesees FPFEPFFEPRIPEBER Seas anamaensnunsssnunn coccee teenee nennen one 18 0 

“16. Siderite iron ore ........cssescees vorn vn coe snuunsnsnnsunn nenn venonsson sentence IRPPEPRERR -0%6 
17. Hard clay............ a ossees on nann snnnannen nennansne sonen anes sesees toes cnsacseee seseenes nase 2 0 
18. Sandstone, laminated in places ern „enesasusn anssunssnnsusnnnssn cocees tones secnss senses 24 0 
19. Shale ........cccccosacccsensescsccsccscsncessecsvscnsssscsssesevecscsceceveseececescsscsssessecese 10 0 
20. Sandstones and shales .............sssesssssesssescceeencssas sus son seeseccesersseses cusoneees 5 0. 

See Sec. No. 12, MapIX. 
BRISTOL TOWNSHIP. 
Bristol township lies directly east of Bloom. 
In Sec. 7, near Airington, the following section was taken : 
| oo : FEET. IR, 
1. Lämestone 2.0.0... ccsese cee cee veccecnee bsneee cee ceceeaes © consccece cosees snsannnen cosnes cesses ace 3.0, 
2, Sandstone 22.0.2... ounsoanen onnuan oe genssnetonsenan cs saneson ace IPPEFPERRRPRRR ob ancen cesses casceens . 12 0 
3. Not exposed ......crcessccsere coscnsscvcnces ceases PEPPER ERPERFEITPEEREREERFEEREERRR sesccensovece 2 0, 
4, Blossom Of COAL] ...... cscsscsseccccnesscese cocees nannun coneacces consceees sannan terre seseasenece ... 
5. Not exposed......scsseecsesoseers venosese en sane sesnan seesensncoee cesses enssenees seseee sneeasenen 99. 0. 
6. Laminated sandstone .........ccccce cee sccess senses coe nun non ann one snsseeass cesscesees cos nennen 15 0, 
7. Shale ........cccscssssccscccscsnsccecccsescesscsssecscenssrsccenscssceesceesccssssenssscsaceccssess 8 O 
8. Coal, Camberland seam, only 2 feet seen ...... ........... eeonee eeveseese cosens conser ee . 
9. Clay ......ccseccccrescccenscenesscees sesenssescnens PEPRPER PRPFEPPPERR PITFPERFPR PEPFBPRERRRR PORFFFRRR 3 0 
10. Limestone..........0000 POLTEPLTTUEPPPFPPPEPPRFETTETTTEPFFURTETTEFTFRRFENR saeco eee ne 2 0. 


See Sec. No. 7, Map IX. 


The Cumberland coal seam was not fully seen. It is generally from 3 
to 4 feet in thickness in this region. The blossom of coal 120 feet above 
the Cumberland seam is found in High Hill, in Meigs township, 
in this county. It is doubtless the same as the seam in the railroad tun- 
nel at Barnesville, Belmont county. 

In Sec. 28, in this township, not far from Bristol, were found the follow- 
ing strata: 


FEET. IN 
1. Limestone ........ccce sce csecescsesccccc cee ces PPPPFTERPPFEPPRTPITTEPPTERRTPFEREFEUPFEUPEERRRRRRE 2 6 
2. Not exposed ......scecrereeseserves ease seseeecesenes saceacucceencracccenserscveneses senecuseoece 8 0 
3. .Limestone 2.000202. seceee cocces snares nonnonsn sunnun see secvenees ene cee nenne ove cnceas coe cn cessceee 2 0 
4. Not exposed... .cccccccersscnees IRTEPFPFR IIFPFEPEFERPER Benssnnnecussnsannansss annesnannene seneve 9 0 
5. Limestone .......2. sce cocscceee snanosounsnnnonsnn san ancons sce cecos 0 oveers ons ences em Ll 6 
6. Not exposed ........... Besnonnnsssnnssnnnnsennsusesmonnunnssnenunassnnnsssssssensnssennnene „83.0 
7. Fine-grained sandstone, quartied ......... sccsersseseceen es a see cee cas cee see ones nn 15 0 
6. Schale .....eonessnoesononnnonunsneununnnsn sonunsnusmanumonssnnununnonsn onsssnnn sesceccen nennen 68° O 
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FEET. IN 
7. Coal, Cumberland seam...... ........ 002 ceases secceesace one sasceeces sevens onanannan sacses 3 8 
8. Cay ...... euros onnsssonsonanunen sennunnen sananannn sauna onsnncın sueeee prosnasnsn ssnssnnonasenennene 30 
9. Limestone....... nenn ccccce nccceencacns conscenss annnn cosccnees unaene annnun coe annene aannnnnun ves 30 
10. 8hale.........0202000 000200000 cos cneveccence ann nn nnnn ann nen cesses see ann nun cee ces cuspesocs ceaces cesses 5 0 
11. Limestone ......... osenensonanenen sennunnnn nennen sunsannnn ennnnunen concecce cos nnnnnn con an onenmenen 1 0 
12. Shale .2....ccccce coccce ceccse coccne cocsseses succes peccccee scvcccses soccevcccoccncses soccscees cesses 0 0 


See Sec. No. 9, Map IX. 


The Cumberland coal is mined in this neighborhood. The following 
section was taken in Sec. 36: 


FEET. IS. 
1, SIrale........... 22-200 occcccs ccccec ces cevscccse ces nun eee tesseeens cesses csceen see ann ceueevace ernennen 6 0 
2. Coal, | cesceecsssccenccsecessecengesssesscneeseeseseseeassseecesseeseseessecsessaanescaeees .~ 1 2 
3. Black slate, ] Comberiand BEAM ..c.cescercsccsccceceeescoseceseces Lenasnanssssnsnonseuune 0 6 
3. Coal, —_ casssscccess cecccncee coscsecrecas cvccee sossnnnnensnnansnentnannnsnnnanen suseensee ene . 2 9 
4. Clay ...... esse mennnnunn sasscveee nnonenennnnnunsnunennnnnn sanansnen socees suseetees annsen ees susecaess . 2 0 
5. Nodular limestone ............ 220200 200000 cecee cecace sonsesons cos annune cee ann anne tea nenne . 1% 
6. Shalo ..cccccccscccccsccccccccsccccsecse ccnece sun ann ann cen ceessseeneenensseeessseee cus nennen con ene ces ann 8 0 
7. Limestone .......ccc0esecccs vecees secscecevecs sovces cossee conses seseseues evessccenceces secs cecees 2 0 


Bed of Bear run. 


No coal is worked in this township, except the Cumberland seam. A 
blossom of another seam is sometimes seen 120 feet above, but it has ne 
where been opened. It is doubtless quite thin. 


MEIGSVILLE TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies east of Morgan. The western half of the township 
is very high, occupying the high ridge between the waters of Muskingum 
river and Meigs creek. No sections were taken in this part of the town- 
ship. A section was taken in Sec. 13, near the eastern side of the town- 
ship, which reveals the following strata: 


PEET. UY. 
1. Limestone .......cccc0ccecce cosccetseceslescescceves cesses nennen sossceess sosceees seceee sosesses 6 0 
2. Shale ......00. cssccecccsee secese coscee consesves snnnannen snsaes soseoeaee soseee coseeesee susanne mens § t 
3. “Limestone .......c.00scccces sovsevece svecesces voscen aussen sen unnnsn coseseece secessece sooseecreees 4 0 
4. Not exposed ......ccccccecececsce conees onen <a eens eeraee eescee nennen connseees caseee sencaseescsoes ww vu 
5. Shale .........00.ceevseeceees eden sen cecees snssssnen senses seeees vessnn ee eees eoceanese aussen ansunn 4 | 
G. Coal, Cumberland seam...... .......00 sscsecess soscee sannoonnn cecees nonenn senses snosen sonen Sito | 
7. Clay ......ccscesees cosscesee onnnunsen annunnnnn covseeses sseesees annnnnnan eosseeees nennen cescevers eee 3 0 
8. Sandy limestone ...... susesensn coccsccee nunnon nassen sonannnan aononanen asssnnesne saron coeceeees ~ 2 0. 
9. Mostly laminated sandstone............ gnonanon cosseens a tvssccccee accccceccesececccesere 40 = 0 
10. Limestone. ........ cseccceees PPEPFRFFERUR snnencsn snnnannnn concsccecces sssentne ceccesssceeses @ D tl 


See Sec. No. 11, Map IX, 
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The Cumberland seam of coal is mined in this neighborhood, and sup- 
plies the local demand. No exposures were found high enough to reveal 
the seam of coal 120 feet above the Cumberland seam. 


WINDSOR TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies directly pouth of Meigsville township. In it the 
Muskingum river makes its most remarkable bend, flowing toward all 
points of the compass, excepting due west. 

In Lot 1034, near Hooksville, a section was taken: 

} 


Blossom Of Coal ......... sscecs cecscscce covace cosescecs svccecece scaseseus esccccace soscecees secces ve 


1, Lee 
2. Clay and shale .........0...ccssccos ces ssseee ceccee ceceee one ann cesses one cee cedvees ses snesoscesessesse 5 0 
3. Hard, laminated sandstone..............sccsccece seceeececcen sonununun coenen eecece nennerone 3 60 
4, Not exposed...... cscccsse cccseccescesesseseee ce s Goeee nannannon concesees covten susanne genes cesees 00 0 
d. Samdstome..... ...cccscecerscscccece cvcceecceves succes secscecee sescecces cosescecs cacces eosescscecs "8 0 
6. Shale and clay............ ccsscsses scoscceee crecen coseesene sucess tecees sennannen sennenenssnnanene 9 0, 
7, Limestone ........cssccccnse coccen ccccncnce susseccns escsceces cases cossesee suces sosensece conses 1 0 
8. Laminated sandstone, not SCOM......... secscsses cosscsces auonnn snccececs snunen esssecces se 15 0 
9. Limestone, whitish ...... ....cc1scsscscces cosces scones senunnnnn secsecess aunnonsen nannen cesses 6 0 
10. Shale .......00 cccses sesece sosseeeee oe "sun succes aassunner coe ceescces cocees eeccas succes soseeeeee suse 6 0 
ll. Whitish limestone .......0.cccseesccsce coves sonnnunun sennnunen snsnnnnun sve cen soe snnnnannnnanne 8 0 
12. Shale ........0 000000000000 cocscecse concn: soveecens conse nocsen nennannunnnr cosees annanans aan annennne 8 0 
13. Limestone, blue ...........0 000000 senses scence nannenoan soseereeeescees sneeesees cesees costes ence 2 6 
14. Shale .......00cccsee soncorne  geneceens conces sncees sesece cence secees seseecses ceceees “seas toe csveceee 1 6 
15. Limestone .........ccccce cscccscee onnnnnnennnn nennen coecss sovcee soecce weetense cosees snanan cecess 1 2 
16, Shale .......c.csccce ccvcee cocces nnnenn sccces cesses cecsen coeces ceceee senses senses sossesees coscusececs 16 0 
17. Coal, Cumberland seam............ 22.000 0a0s00sssnonsersonansnnnansene IPPLEFFPPRRFURRERREER 2 9 
18. Under Clay ......00. csceee seven cs cee seccss cosene conase cus ssscosse ces ssesccesscsssssesscesccseceee 3 O 
19. Limestone «.....ccrescecsccecccee geneaceceeteccesccccccccecccstecenscacccseseveccecsssevscesccens 5: 0 
20. Shale’.........se00, oansenssunsonsnnensnnune cosnses Senssssassonnennonsnssnesnonsnennensunnennunennen 5 0 
21, Limestone -occoe cicccccccvcccccscccscscssescncccaescevsccens cccvevecenssccacsesessescescosessecs 5 0 
22, Shale ..cccccccccccscccecscccenceccncnscscececccsaverecccescccsccscsavecescevesccceseeseccsseses svees 12 0. 
23. Limestone .....cccccsccecrecccscrcerecccecsccccscescccscceseeccesescccens sessessensssscsssesesens 1 0 
24. Shale .......scccscecscccsecccvcccessccceccccscscncscsccescscccacseececacccscscseessees seseseesseuse 5 0 
25. Laminated sandstone .........cccccscscccscotcsccscececccaceccusnccenccscesscscsssaccucacsees 8 0 
26. Shale .......cccce cseeseeee y vase eneaeeneessencsseneaeasseen causeeatecsuseesaeasensenaeaeeseases cease 9 O 
7. Limestone ......cccecscscscccccsccccccscscscsrscseseeesasccsecccnsecssececscescsceceessccesecses 8 0 
2S, Shale ....ccccscescescsscccccccscccvcccccenccsleveesssesesscssseee ccaccccessnccnseescceseccessneeeees 20 0 
29, Heavy sandstone, quarricd.........ssccccsssssssscsseseccavsereccessansessesevssconseees 20 0 
30. Interval to low water of Muskingum. ........cecssccccccececscsceccsscscesesccscnseres 26 0 
See Sec. No. 16, Map IX. 


The Cumberland seam of coal is here mined by J. Henry. The upper 
coal has never been opened. The sandstone, No. 29, in the above section, 
is quarried and worked into caps and sills, and has a fine reputation. 
The section reveals an unusual amount of limestone. 
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Another section was taken on Carter’s run, which empties into the 


Muskingum about two miles below the village of Windsor, as follows: 


NP AMP WS m 


See Sec. No. 17, Map IX. 


FEET. IN. 
Limestone, white above, Duff below ...... ... s.0... ccecce ssces onaunnuen annonnnen conse - 9 0 
Mostly shale ..........1.sccscescscce nunnnnuen ovcoee cen scnecescs cee casccecsseeesetcce on seecusene ~21 0 
Coal, Cumberland seam, reported .......mossessennonseonoonsesusensnnnanensnnnuneneeee 1 0 
Not BON .....0.ccccccecrecees PEPPPEPREPPR serusssossosneeouunsanaunneunnsnsnummunnennunnensnsesnee Mi 0 
Limestone, partly Duff .........ceccsecccccoscccectocccvccssccessvceces sen ccrensconccnsceness „6 0 
Clay ehale .......00.cscccsceccccsccepesssercecssesecences venasnnnsnenssonssnennassnnennunnnnnenne - 6 0 
Interval to water of Muskingum vu Kanssnnenssnsnanssnesen nenne sunnnnessnnenensnonee 8 0 


Near Roxbury, four miles below Windsor village, a section was taken: 


sonepnppm 


7 
A 
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Bandstone.........csesonesnasnsoonnnsomennnunsnunsnussnnsnnnsnnonnunnssnussnunnnnenensnnsnsenee 20 0 
Shale ......cccccsccsssscen nesssnansnannnnennunnnnnsensununnnsnnnsnnannnssnsnnnnsenn onesseeeecsacs 0 6 
Coall......cccssssscccsscccccccccreccescccceccccssccecesecssesecsceecceaneeswasseosceesse cecsenses ces 1402 0 
Not expoßed .......cccscsssccccrcccccccsscnscecccevcsecsscnsenscanese snsnnnnsnssnnsnnenensnenen 7% 0 
Sandstone .....cceccccscecsosceee cescccaccnssenscercenceccecceecescsccecscsacccsceccesecccssnsee 10 0 
Limestone, partly buff............osssnssssunsssonsonnensensonnnnnsnnonsenmmnnne errr 9 0 
Not expoßed ......ccscccccccscsccccccccnscctscccces snnunenuennsonsaunsnnsnnsnensnennannenn cesses 1 0 
Buff limestone ..........00ssecsssccscccssecccesccsecssscscccsccssccsscesssessces consees seseeees 3 (0 
Interval to water of Muskingum.............. enasnnnssnnsnssnnanasenansnnanansnnnn nennen 8 0 


See Sec. No. 18, Map IX. 


The place of the Cumberland coal is in the space not exposed, marked 
No. 7, in the above section. 
On Lot No. 64, in this township, on Olney’s run, the following section 


was taken: 
FEET. IN. 
1. Sandstone... ......scsccscscsccccscccccccscnccsccetevcccnscececsncascccescsscescecsscsccecsseccecss 15 0 
2. Not expoßed eeneesseensseensunnunennennnnnnsnnsannensununonnnnnnronsnnsnunnnssennnnnesnsssnenne 2 0 
3. Limestone ..rsccccccccccscccccccccveccnesesceccccceccscccsscscescscessccsccecccccessccceseccceses 2 0 
4. Shale .......ccccccccsccccscccccvccccccccccesececccccsetsccecesscrscscesevssccecsccccccccecsscacsscess 9 0 
5. Limestone ovveresccscascccsscscees beeeaeaercaceerececceccececcuescccesevenesecescceccnsccceseees 6 0 
6. Shale .......csccccscccsscscccvcccessscccsccsscccccesesaccsccecceecceccs toseescsccccccecsessasescsses 7 0 
7. Coal, very släty......eneasscsasnenunnssnununnnnnsnnnenssunnnnsnnennnnnunnnnennennenn senesenes ans 2 0 
8. Not SCOM.....cccscccccscsrsccscssonsnacecceccescnccescececcccsccsccccconscccacccscccccccssccsssses s 0 
9. Limestone ......... secsecccasescecccccnsccecas snesnussonensnnnnsnnhnnunens esccnvevcecess un @ 0 
10. Not exposed ..eesessenooenunsnnnsensnnnnnnnne snassssnenssenssunen venuasssunsensense nannencnanıe 16 0 
11. Laminated sandstone .......cccccecccscscsccsccsersccssccccsssecccececsecescccccnsnseseceess s 0 
12. Limestone .........ccsssccccncccecccccnccscccsvescsesceveccucccesseceessccsccscececscccccesseesss ss 90 
13. Shale ......cccccccccsccccsccceresccscecccecccccenesccecenccecescsvccccsccs sence esecscccee seceseees „8 0 
14. Limestone .......ccscsscccscecscscccccccscescccecccesesscccscacces dscccceccces esevcceacesssescess s 9 
15. Hard, laminated sandstone. HERFPFRFFRRPRER senssennnsesee eo ccsees susssnnsneonsannee un 40 0 
16. Shale.........ccccccsccersccevees enssnsnessenne snssensnnunsennnnnnnnnnnneee sesceece seen BD =O 
17. Coal......... stascecesccenecs seteceecensccescscceceecs bocensccccsccccscscces re snnnssnunannssssenenee 1 0 
18. Under clay.......ooscssoronsenee nasnssusnsnsussnusnsunsnennussnnnssnsnne vonsnosnsnuenuneuennene I 0 


See Sec. No. 19, Map IX. 
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The limestones in this township are very abundant. Some of the 
layers are partly magnesian, and careful search might reveal layers of 
valuable cement limestone. By selecting the stone, very fine white lime 
is made in this township. 

. The following section was taken one mile west of Windsor: 


Limestone, good quality .............ssccccscscscsecceccssccscecsserecesccsceeteceesecsseees 1 
Hard, magnesian limestone .. ves nceccaseecce scence ccecsscsssscessserees 1 
Limestone, upper 8 inches of ‘good quality ... Sassnsann ceccecces coseccees sescceees ensene 2 
Magnesian limestone, white......... ......... sevccceee oe Orcccee cssccsees svcecene cesanease 0 
Limestone, good quality .........sssscssss sonmmononunuunen seeveccee sonanunnn cosces neuen eneues 0 
Magnesian limestone, white......... sce cscnscese ssscscoes ununennen coseccans sees sen ere 1 
Limestone, good quality ...... 2.2220 200000000000 coccse secsceces svscessce roman annnernnn sence 1 
Magnesian limestone, weathered white .........cc0sssocssecses concen e secnses seceasce 1 
Clay 0.22000 sesncecee sunsnnann ceccee seccee cesses sessee eeceee sonnnnann coveee senses ooepeeees eases ees 0 
2 
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Limestone, upper 1 foot 6 inches good......... sscsssecces cecces cosses senese nannun nenn 
Magnesian limestone............ 0.0000 cosserere sunnenonnannonnnennn soseceees snansn nennen seusee 
Shale, chiefly......cnseessasesnnunnnsennonsonnnnn ssscce ces son cee ces ere see sn nannen succes oseeeses 
Buff limestone ......... 000 000000 scccsscsens secees cosesecan covessces succes sncces secees ana nen anne 
Shale .. un. 

. See Sec. No. 14, Map IX. 
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CENTRE TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies in the southeast corner of the county, and directly 
east of Meigsville township. The township is drained by Olive Green 
creek. The hills are high and contain several layers of limestone. The 
principal development of coal is in the valley of Olive Green creek, in 
the southeastern part of the township. A geological section was taken in 
section 29, which showed the following strata : 


FRET. IN. 
l. Limestone .......ccccccscccsceccocesccssesesse cee non cecnce cos scesosecsccscess ses ann cee sesceese seeees „ 4 0 
2. Not exposed... ......scccsssseccsscsescecee ons nnemennnnn nunnennnun ses ses cee nen son nun nen ann cesesceseneee 30 0 
3. Limestone... .......00ccccsessscscecnsesceccccsavscsccseces nen nun sescnenecececes ces peccneseanses see ces one 3 0 
4. Shale ........... ccc cccssccccn non non ces cscences cencecseccavssene sescnces see cecansessssesesssseese ses see snn ne 18 0 
5. Coal, reported from 1 foot t0..........cccccssoescenccncseceescvecscces cee cee ces cen cececess vee eee 3 0 


This coal has been worked to a very limited extent. 

At Keith’s mill, in the edge of Jackson township, Noble county, the 
seam of coal is 34 feet thick, and is mined for local use. 

In Sec. 5, in Centre township, the following section was taken . 


FEET. IN. 
1. Blossom Of Coal] ...........cccccesscccccscceces soe son sss een ces ons cesses cee cee sun ses cusseces see nen u. 
2. Not expOBed.sssseneaneeesoennnsusunnn sen one ons ana san cssccusces sesouces cones esece cee ces cesses sen sn 154 0 
3. Limestone.. Mensen ons nennen nun eve nunnsnsnssenssnunsunssnuensnuensssnonnenennunsusnnsnsnonsunnununenee — OO) 
4. Shale .....ccccosscccsceccoccscccees cvccssces onunnn sonennonusmennuuenmannnanne sennsunsn uns ssnsuumesenueneen 8 OO 
5.  Limmestomesers...ccocccccccoccreserssccccccsccsccsave sssensee ceceecnse sencassces sun nnunnnn snsusnentsusnennumunne Oo  Ü) 
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6. Not exposed...........uuuen monunmnoosunnunmuunnnnunn sonsnnnununnunsonnuumnnnnnn nennen SO 0) 
7. Limestisne...... . ecsooosooonaneononune nennen coerce secace coccce concceccocscececcsensccscecssesseee LO 
6. Fhuale m... 110 coe coe coccee oonnunonn nen coe un nnummuun nun munumn concccces cocces cccccsencccccscccccscee OO 0 
9. Cal, a, ir 
10. Black slate, ! Cumberland s€am.u........ccscccsececoecocsescoseec ceemeceesecesceseceee 1 0 
11. Coal, J sencvesesens oosens sesnsesus eecuce ees eseenses sevsecuee senses ceasenses neces seseeeee 1 0 
V2, VAY coe csc ccecoecsescsmeessoe scssccmesessse cocess sovsesees eccacecosees ous seceen sosece aeecescacees 3 0 
13. Limestone...... ... -.. 00.00 ccc ooommnooooneoe coccce coccce cnaces cecces cocccnencseres cnaces cncces ses 1 0 
14. Shale 202.00. oo. ccc cee cee cee coc cee coe cecce see coe coe soe ceccnercccences one sve cus cos cocenece ceneneca ceases 8 0 
15. Limestone.........-............ “han coe cos nun cocese see snsececanmen see anne veseeveeenenece cee eee 2 0 


See Sec. No. 13, Map IX. 


The upper coal has never been opened, so far as could be learned. A 
seain of coal, near this geological level, is found in Monroe county and 
elsewhere, but it is nowhere considered to be of much value. The lower 
coal in this section is considerably used. 


MANCHESTER TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies in the extreme northeastern corner of the county. 
It is drained by the waters of Meigs and Olive Green creeks. 

In the southeastern part of this township little coal has been dug, 
according to the reports. Coal is obtained from banks on Sec. 5, Centre 
township. 

At Seeleyville, in Sec. 17, Munchester township, the following section 
was taken: 


VEET. IN 

1. Blossom Of Coal,..... 21. scccccescsscnece cee css ces ons ceceescccenses non nun sescenasececsascsecscsenss ase ot 
2. Not exposed... nn scscccerrcrsscece ses sen nee see coscesessosesee non sununnnn neuen ses seeaenonsens oes 5 0 
3. Laminated sandstone......... .ccccssecccecs cocccsces sossescssacecce sosces aonenenenannen oot 20 0 
4. Not expoßed......snssseesnesnsnnsenonnunenunnen sescoeess senses cesens coceeescsoeses onnann anna nenne 13% 0 
B. Bluish limestome...........ccccsesscssessccccssccsscnsve ces cus ccccceesecerccscseseseseccecssceccemencsee oo 0 
6. Not CXPOsed...... ccs. sss cccsceccrecssscsssssosse nen sen son nunnnn see cccees secsseees senses ces sescauess 8 0 
7. Limestone...... 0.0 csc ere cae ccccssecas cus cesrencas ove cas cee non cececsccecaes cue ses secceccscecscccessccees 2 0 
8. Not CXPOSE........s000ssceeesecae svececncecsccsces coe cosecanes Brunn ses seccrescscersonses socececees . 49 0 
9. Coal, Cumberland seam...........cccc0ccsccesececcsssccscvssssscessseccsssessseecscarssssssesccees 8 O 
10. Clay ...... scscsscrsosossenee csceee nenn coscceseceeens bescascccccecesscescescecnes enn nce cos succes anne 3 0 
11. Nodular limestone...........scsccoscesccccccscceccerscescccceeccccesscenesesces senceceeccceses 2 0 
12. Shale .......csscsccscerecccscscccseccncscnscacnesecesssccccess seccasenesscsevcnsecsee cessnseseesses . 6 0 
13. Limestone ......cccsccsccscaccscerscecscccsccsccnccoses scecscnencacccsceccscescsecncscccccesceess 1 0 
14. Blue sandy shalle............cccssccsscvesssececnccecsesccacssceassnsnsvsesescceaseeeesceuevnse 15 0 


See Sec. No. 10, Map IX. 


The Cumberland coal is found in all this region and is mined in a smal! 
way at many points. The upper seam of coal has never been explored 
so far as ascertained. 
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REGISTER OF SECTIONS, MORGAN COUNTY. 


MAP IX. 


Geological Section in Sec. 29, York township. 


combined section in Sec. 2 and 16, Union township. 

near Ringgold, in Sec. 21, Union township. e 

on land of Mr. Townsend, Sec. 26, Bloom township. 

on Oil Spring run, Sec. 32, Malta township. 

on Mann’s fork of Meigs creek, Sec. 24, Bloom township. 

near Airington, Sec. 7, Bristol township. 

In Sec. 1, Bloom township. 

not far from Bristol, in Sec. 28, Bristol township. 

at Seeleyville, Sec. 17, Manchester township. 

in Sec. 13, Meigsville township. 

3 mile south-east of McConnelsville, Sec. 13, Morgan township. 

in Sec. 5, Centre township. 

one mile west of Windsor, Windsor township. 

on Sec. 20, Homer township. 

on Lot 1,034, Windsor township. 

on Carter’s run, which empties into Muskingum, 2 miles 
below Windsor, Windsor township. 

near Roxbury, 4 miles below Windsor, Windsor township. 

on Lot 64, Olney’s run, Windsor township. 

on Lot 6, a mile north of Wrightsville, Homer township. 


CHAPTER XII. 


, REPORT ON MUSKINGUM OOUNTY. 


Only that part of the county which lies south of the Central Ohi 
railroad, belongs to the Second Geological District. 

In many respects, this county is one of the most interesting in the 
District to the geologist. It presents a greater vertical range of strata 
than any other county. As we descend the valley of the Licking river, 
from Licking county, we find the Waverly sandstone group dipping but 
slightly to the south east, probably not more than 10 or 12 feet per mile, 
and as a consequence of this slight dip, we find the upper member of the 
group, which overlies the Waverly conglomerate seen at Black Hand, 
extending to the neighborhood of Pleasant Valley, before it passes be- 
neath the surface. Upon the Logan or Upper Waverly, rest the proper 
Coal-measures, which from that point extend to the eastern line of the 
county and beyond. By careful measurements, we find as we climb 
higher and higher in the series, that on reaching the top of High Hill, 
in Meigs township, we have surmounted one thousand and ninety feet of 
the strata of the Coal-measures. Another interesting fact is revealed, 
in the valley of Jonathan’s creek, in the township of Newton, in the 
existence of the Newtonville limestone, which lies at the base of the 
Coal-measures. The Newtonville limestone is theeequivalent of the 
Maxville limestone, found at Maxville, in the southwestern part of Perry 
county. It is always found resting upon the Logan or Upper Waverly, 
or in close proximity to it. The dip of the strata from the western edge 
of the coal-field in western Perry county, is so slight that even the very 
base of the measures has not been carried down below drainage in the 
deep Jonathan creek valley. East of the Muskingum river, the dip is 
greater as seen in the coal mines. But not far from the east line of Mus- 
kingum county we find, in places, evidence of a reversed dip. If we 
follow the line of, the Cincinnati and Muskingum Valley Railroad from 
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the west, we find at Bremen, the Logan or Upper Waverly strata, at the 
base of all the hills, while at the Tunnel, east of New Lexington, we 
are several hundred feet up in the Coal-measures. From the east, in the 
low valley of the Moxahala, we find between the railroad and Newton- 
ville, the Newtonville limestone, which rests upon the Upper Waverly. 
We thus pass upon the Waverly over several hundred feet of Coal-meas- 
ures, and down to the Waverly again. The Newtonville limestone is 
one of the most interesting deposits in the state. It contains many 
characteristic fossils, by which its equivalency with the Lower Carbon- 
iferous limestones of the west has been determined. Prof. Meek who 
has studied the fossils, regarded them as those characterizing the Chester 
and St. Louis groups of Illinois and Missouri. 

There is not found, generally, any wide marked conglomerate at the 
base of the Coal-measures in Muskingum county. The conglomerate at 
Black Hand, which was formerly regarded as a Coal-measures conglom- 
erate, proves to belong to the Waverly formation, as has been shown in 
former Reports. This Waverly conglomerate is a well marked sub- 
division of the Waverly group, and has a wide extent. 

In Muskingum county, we find in greater or less development nearly 
every leading coal seam in the Second Geological District. Many seams, 
thick elsewhere, are very thin here, and in one or two instances we 
find seams thin elsewhere, unusually thick here. This continuity of 
seams in the same geological horizons, shows how wide spread were the 
old coal-producing marshes. The lowest coal-seams, of which there are 
three in Jackson county, of great purity and value, are represented in 
Muskingum county, only by the merest traces of coal. No seam of coal 
of much value is found until we rise, in the upward series, to the vicin- 
ity of the Putnam Hill limestone, under which is a seam of coal, gen- 
erally thin and often wanting altogether, but sometimes increasing toa 
good workable thickness. This is Mr. Porter’s coal in Hopewell township, 
dekcribed in the First Annual Report, and given again in Sec. No. 15 A, 
in the Map No. X, of Grouped Sections, of Muskingum county. The same 
seam has a thickness of 2 ft. 6 in., in Salt Gum Hollow, as shown in 
Sec. No. 9, on the same Map. 

The Putnam Hill limestone is everywhere found in the county at its 
proper geological horizon, and is an excellent geological guide in finding 
the positions of strata above and below it. 

The next seam of coal above the Putnam Hill limestone, thick enough 
for working, is what is, in Perry county, termed the lower New Lexing- 
ton seam. It is probable that the upper coal in Sec. No. 15, in Map No. X., 
is this seam, although there placed 10 feet below its»usual horizon. 
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Mistakes in measurement are easily made, and increasing experience in 
our stratigraphical work shows that coal-seams maintain their geological 
horizons with very remarkable exactness. The reasons for this uniform 
ity will be given in a discussion of the origin of our coal-seams in another 
part of this Report. The upper New Lexington coal-seam is the equiva- 
lent of the Nelsonville seam, and of the great seam at Straitsville and 
in the upper Sunday creek valley, having in its wide extent through 
Southern Ohio various fortunes of thickness and quality. Both'the 
upper and lower New Lexington seams are mined near Zanesville. 

Higher up we find only traces of the Norris or Middle seam of the San- 
day creek valley. Above this we have, in the Alexander coal, the rp 
resentative of a seam widely spread. The Alexander coal is in some 
places over 6 feet thick: In Brush creek township, there is a seam 10 
feet above the Alexander seam, which is reported to be 4 feet thick, seen 
in Sec. No. 250n the Map. In other counties a seam is found on this 
horizon, but it was not found elsewhere in Muskingum county. About 
50 feet higher, or 120 feet above the Alexander seam, is a well defined 
coal-seam, ever holding its true place in the series, but is generally quite 
thin. This seam is found in Guernsey county, but not in Morgan. 

About 45 feet higher is another seam thick enough to warrant mining 
for local use, a seam found in several counties, but generally quite thin. 
This is 25 or 30 feet below the wide-spread fossiliferous limestone which 
I have called the Ames limestone, from Ames township, Athens county, 
where it is well developed, and was first described by Doctor Hildreth in 
the old Geological Reports. This limestone is about 140 feet below the 
Pomeroy seam of coal. The Pomeroy seam is thin in the southern part 
of Muskingum county, but it is generally seen in its proper horizon. 
This seam is to be traced to Gallia county on the south-west, and to Bell- 
air and Wheeling on the east, and the Pennsylvania geologists have 
traced it to Pittsburgh and identified it with the Pittsburgh and Yough- 
iogheny scam. In Western Pennsylvania several hundred feet of strats 
below the Pittsburgh scam are destitute of coal-seams of practical value, 
and hence are called the barren Coal-measures. In Ohio, at least in the 
Second Geological District, we find more or less coal in this interval. 
The Nelsonville or Straitsville seam is 420 feet below the Pittsburgh 
seatn, and we often find two and three valuable seams above the Nelson- 
ville one. In Gallia county there is a seam of considerable local value 
45 feet below the Pomeroy or Pittsburgh seam. 

About 80 feet above the Pomeroy coal are traces in Muskingum county 
of another coal-seam which is seen in several counties, but with frequent 
interruptions of continuity. Not far from 100 feet above the Pomeroy 
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seam is another of wide range, which I have called the Cumberland 
seam, from Cumberland, Guernsey county, where it is the chief seam 
worked. The Cumberland seam I have traced through Athens, Morgan, 
Muskingum, Noble, Washington, Monroe, Guernsey and Belmont coun- 
ties, and it is a seam of great importance. About 115 feet above the . 
Cumberland seam is one of limited thickness, but of reported good qual- 
ity, found on High Hill, in Meigs township, Muskingum county. This 
isthe highest seam found in the county, and is 945 feet above the top of 
the Waverly formation. 

Thus we have, in thicker or thinner development, a representation, 
within the limits of the county, of nearly every important seam of coal 
in the Coal-measures of Southern Ohio. Of some of these, as of the lower 
Jackson county coals, we have only hints, but these hints are very sig- 
nifieant in showing the wide range of the ancient coal-producing 
marshes. As each marsh, in which the coal vegetation grew, skirted the 
ancient ocean, it held its range nearly upon a water-line. As such marsh 
settled down below the ocean, sands and mud were deposited over it, and 
a new surface formed for a new marsh. The subsidence being regular 
and uniform, these marshes form seams of coal which show a natural and 
almost necessary parallelism. 

The number and position of limestones in Muskingum county will 
best be seen by reference to the Map of grouped sections. The largest 
deposit is that at Newtonville and vicinity, which is the more interest- 
ing because it is the finest representative in Ohio of the great lower 
Carboniferous limestones of Illinois and Missouri. There is a fossilifer- 
ous limestone 80 feet above the Newtonville deposit in Newton township. 
This was mistaken by one of my assistants in 1869 for the Putnam 
Hill stratum, a mistake which has led to some confusion. The true 
Putnam Hill limestone is 72 feet higher. Both of these seams are found 
at Zanesville (Putnam Hill), the lower being in the bed of the Muskin- 
gum at the mouth of the Licking river, and the upper in the Putnam 
Hill above the road at the dug-way. In the eastern part of the county 
are other limestone seams, which are higher in the geological series. 
The exact positions of these will be readily seen from the Map. Some 
of these limestones are more soluble under atmospheric agencies than 
others, and hence are more valuable in their fertilizing influence upon 
soils. Muskingum county is much better supplied with limestone than 
very many of the counties of the State. The limestone of the Putnam 
Hill seam is used successfully in the blast furnaces at Zanesville as a 
flux. 

Iron ores of excellent quality are much more abundant in this county 
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than was formerly supposed. These ores, with analyses of many, will 
be noticed in the detailed examinations of the townships. 

The most interesting feature of the surface geology of the county is 
the system of drift terraces along the banks of the Muskingum river, 
the materials of which have been brought from regions to the north. It 
is my opinion that much the larger part of the materials forming these 
terraces came down the Muskingum and not down the Licking, but I 
may be mistaken in this. 


HOPEWELL TOWNSHIP. 


Reference was made to the more important geological facts observed iu 
this township in the Geological Report for 1869. The position of the coals 
found in the southern part of the township was given, and their rela- 
tions to the Putnam Hill limestone. In 1871 some additional examina- 
tions were made. A mile anda half south-east of Pleasant Valley Station 
the following section was obtained : 


FEET. IX 

1, Compact sandstone............ccsscssss snannonen sessceses sananunne aunansnns sovsosces soscesaes 14 0 
2, Shaly sandstone with coal plants ........... Onensan vevancons coveceees coencvacs eonevens 5 9 
8. Hard sandstone. ........ scscsee oe dnaunon cocnssnsccecsacesecs sannancne sosseeses concen seeescees 1 0 
4, Bituminous slate......... scscssces oennnnnen nunenuune aunannuan cosscccss ons cessscece socsenaes cvs 0 10 
B. Coral .......0. sssecnces sescoscee sousesces sunsununn arsnanıns sescessns san nannan soecensesancncees senses 0 10 
6. Sandstone ..........sescevescar sannnnnun cvcees cecees sorsesans sen ana ceases socssones concen sosssease 1 0 
7. Clay shule ......... soosannns ssscccsce sununanın anannanen sonnunenn sanunsnnn sncceesen ce cesseeses cee 4 0 
8. Sandstone, laminated at top ......... ..ccsecce sonanunnn onnunnnen onunnnnnn aunannnen socees . 3 0 
9. Clay and not seen ............sssecenee coceccane corecsace svcnceeee cosseeeee ceseeeece soseeenes 5 0 
10. Logan or Upper Waverly sandstone .........ccccccsccs sceccescecsscesces onuananen on me 


The section is seen on Map X., Sec. No. 1. 


The following section was taken on the land of William Rodman, 
Sec. 21: 


FEET. IS. 

1. Putnam Hill limestone .........cccccssss cecsccscsccvsccncscssccecscsccscserscescseccces ace 2 O 
8. Not SOOM. ...cccccccccsscccsccccccscccsccnanscescescsecscessccsccceneescesesceceeccscecrcccsensaces 15 0 
3. Samdstone........eccccocssscrcccccccceccscccecs sun cesscvcesncccccecsesscss-sescecsctsssccccccccece 5 0 
4. Not SOOM zersenssonsnennnoonsunnonaennonuuennuunsssnunennen secevnscens ee ccscnseeccsscnsees sonsceens 2 0 
5. White sandstone ........ccccccscsscccsccvsvsccosescsscscccvecs gessnsnsansnssannsennnnnnnnunaen 29 0 
6. Shale, with small nodules of siderite OTC.ecscvccerccecscecccescncccccencs Lesecsoseese 2 6 
7. Siderite Or@.......00seccescrscceees oe sonsnes ann don enanan socces eussecees nonnarunn occas cosese eases 0 8 
8. Fossiliferous limestone. ..........cccccosccccsssce cosees cocceccccsee sessccsscee cecces annnenee 1 6 
9. Not exposed......sccscocecccscccscsessees Seeceseee cannes sneceeses snceee sesees seseeeuss cogseeees ase 15 0 
10. Shale ...............scccee ovcoseoes nonnen onannn nuennsnes sosescees anernunnnunn sannennse conees anne „2 0 
11. Limonite ore.. un nansssnonnssensossnssnunnennunsssnnsenennee O 10 
12. Shale, with small nodules of limonite o OTC ..ccccccscscee cosccesss ensscvees nenn seceee 70 
13. Limonite ore ......... zonoes onoononnnnnnonnnun nommen noneonane nnonunaso eosnascosecs eeveve sesseeece 0 4 


See Sec. No. 15, Map X. 
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The limonite ores in the above section are of good quality, and are 
used in the Ohio Iron Company’s furnace at Zanesville. 

A sample of Rodman’s limonite ore, obtained at the furnace, was 
analyzed by Prof. Wormley, as follows: 








Specific Gravity .........ccccssscscersssscsscssss vovsnsees snnsnunn cose cssvccees sosseeces nennen 2.750 
Water combined ......... osasoooss sonanonun nnuunı sonnnunan onnsunmmanunen soseueces cesses coscscens eoncee 9.80 
Silicious matter ......... 200000 sonunsens sonsecece nannnenen sonnenaan nannennnn sansnnnan nornanunn soceseseees 28.80 
Iron, sesquioxide ........ccsscercsscce sssscenes annauennununnnn nannunnnn annnonenn cocces senses ceseseuse 52.96 
Manganese ...........cccessccee cossee socnee coscesroe secsesses sennsenes coseee nannan ceases sosses soesesssees 2.80 
Lime, phosphate.....,....sccccscsess sosseecee ansnnnnnn ceevacees sessesees senses senses cpssee cessesece an 0.0 
Lime, carbonate .......sscsesesccssee cesses cesses onnannson nennen eee onanseonensnonenon secon senses ens 1.43 
Magnesia ..........sscescecces sunsnnnen annnnnnan coseccece sneseeacs sass sessseees soeseveee sesces tenseeees 0.75 
Sulphur... ......ccccoecsccceccccee senses eneves svscen vecceeeesees nennen sonensaneeus seston nennen secsen ees Trace. 

Total .....0 000000000000 coccvcccs nunsnuonnnnn nnnnnnunn ssesccsen sonses nanunn coecee conece soseseuce ses 99.14 
Metallic irom ......ccccoscocscesscesscoscas canes non sosssnece nennen nnnnnn cuss secses sesseaces sssacececes 37.07 
Phosphorie acid .........00.scceeesseeenceeaeseen coeee caccer scenes cnenes cueces cesses cusses senescence Trace 


This ore, although not very rich in metallic iron, is remarkably pure, 
containing only chemical traces of sulphur and phosphorus. 

The siderite ore is promising, but has not as yet been used to any great 
extent. 

At Martin’s Mill, section 15, in this township, the following geological 
section was taken: 


FRET. IN 
1. Potter’s clay, mot measured...........ccces cececeece sevcecceseees Leese een cee ces sen ann snunnenee ene wee 
D, Not SOOM ...... ..ccccce coscccece cevccscecccnecnes sesccuece cossecase ceoseecces sonsceces sesecaene ceases 81 0 
3. Blossom Of coal ......... ssscesese cose cosces sscnsecce nennen nenennnsnsns nenne sesees ceccccacecee ove 
4. Not SOON ... cc secs cecese cos cee vosces cen cee scsceecoctes cocece coscesece succscnce soccer ene cccscecees 455 0 
5. Blossom Of COal....... scccssescscseecvccce cncces cossceces sucess cecece cosecs cecese nansansensenene ene .. 
6. Sandy shale........ecsonsnesnsensununenensunnnsnnnnnnenssnosnonsnnnonnnsssunsnnssnsnnnsnennnunnunee ID 0 
7. Limonite ore......... enes00 teensenanuna nun nnnnen snanannne nasnen ses sscses nnnan sence coueee secevees 05 
8. Not B@@M .......20 ccc cceccecceccecce cee cee ann nen non ann san annnunnensnn sun cseesrassencscscsvccceseseen Od QO 
BD. Limestone, Maxville ...........csccsesecccsssseseccececscecee soncsccssssscsssssssscsssssssenee 8 0 


Bed of Kent’s run... icc cc. ccccce ccc ces ccc ces coe ccc cos ccs cosceccecscesencesccseveccccesescscecen eve 


Iron ores from Hopewell township, are sent to the Zanesville furnace, 
and samples were obtained there for analysis. 
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No. L. Ore from Colvin’s bank, near Mt. Sterling. 
No.2. Ore “ Riffle’s ‘“ “ Gratiot. 








Specific gravity ..eeunaen ccccosscs non see secncs snunnnnnn sunnnnane aunnnnnen senransenansnnasne 










Water.. IS unsnnsnns nun cee cece cee ana coe ces cesses sun ces ces nse ann sun cee css cee ees ann 
Silicious matter... ceccevese cence bene ceccecee cee coccsccce succes ces cee ccc ces cee nce cesses cee ces . 
Iron, sesquioxide ......... sce csc cec ace coe cee cee cee nun see cee cee son une ononunennnnnnnn nenne 
Iron, car ALE nnenan ee ete naar mnnnnnnn cen ussssensns sss cesses cusses nee .. 
Auumina -. 


tb aad 


DASH woes 
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Lime, phosphate nse cee eee ten ana cee ens ste cee con cee san een ioe cee ces ann ene ces cen seeeee een nen 
Lime, Carbomate......... 200.0. ccecee sce see cescnecencenceeenecae cen sen ceeaeeaaenee sae eens 





Metallic iron ...........csccseecsscsecscccccccssncccccecccesacessssssesccssecccseseccsceees 
Phosphoric acid .......c0cevenscascnscreccsscsccncescesvccccnssaccescesescesccsececseesaes 


The Gratiot ore is rich in iron, with only 0.38 per cent. of phosphoric 
acid and a mere trace of sulphur. 


FALLS TOWNSHIP. 


The following geological section was taken on the land of Henry 
Flesher: 


Blossom of coal.......... 220200000 000neoonnenunenunnoonunumennnnn sansnsnesmmunmenene ces san anemennonsa cesses um oe 
Not exposed... nensn nen suunn conccescessusecesenee cee sessescscnens sescuseteneaessonsce sesesgsescnsesass DL 
Putnam Hill limestone... ssccrcascecs sus nsensssnssenesssnessenunsesnensenennsnsnsennnesnennesnemmenne I 
Not CO PO 13 
Sandstone ......sccccscoccscecsocece sas cosccseceaccsnce ous cscessecoratsccsscosessosesecsnscassscesecnseescasgecsncnce cee ces LD 
30 
0 
0 


eon 


en 


Coal, not measured ..........scssccscsssssercesccceesscecceseteccecsessersccacec soso vencseas . 
Sandstone......cscosscsscccocssscssccccccaceccsscscessccscesceccscac ccs gccsceceaseccscocscseaces . 
Coal, very thim.........ccccccccsscsscrsesccscccesee: snnnannssnnsennssnsasensnnssnnunnnnnanenen 
Clay ....cesseccccsccrccccsccnces vescenvescescccueseessnesee annsnannsnsunnsnnsnssnennsnnnnnsnunnene 
Soft, laminated sandstone ........ccscccecsccsscscccssscacsecsccsscssceccscsesescesceesesees 15 
Siderite ore.......... bsecencosscsecenccecancen sen seensecsececene seneessussescecseccecasesscnseess 0 3 
Maxville limestone, probably .........+.-0ssesseseseass Onsnnae cacccoosveorensssenacseces 2 
Sandstone ....cccccccsceccsccssscsccscesccsccecccccescrscccvseess besae nsec scnecescccescscsceses 5 
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Siderite ore, very thin ......-.ccccssssssceecsseeees Senmannasnsnnsunensnannennenssnnnannennn es 
Snsssnnssssassnnnsssnossonnsenuonussnsnsnasnnssnnssssnssenssensonnnessnnnssssossennemensnneen . 3 
Siderite Oe .......ccceccccccscseccccerccnscecccceescnccncecececscesscecsestccccscssaccetsccaseces 0 6 
Sandstone, unusually coarse for Waverly.........sccssseessecceeeees vermessen cee ot 


For this section see Sec. No. 3, Map X. 
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Seme loose fragments of conglomerate were seen on the surface of the 


ground near the horizon of the Maxville limestone, but no conglomerate 
was found in place. 


of Dillon’s Falls: 


FEET. 
1. Clay shale ..........00 we seseeves Bessnnnnenennennennenhenanenonennnsan cee sen one couneneenssenenees 10 
2, Gray limestone, Putnam Hill ........0...scececcensccssescconcrenececeescsssonseeesesons 2 
3. Shrale..........cscscsssccvccsccsenccacscescscesecceesseveee noneey secees cecene sencesceceseccsenesass 8 
4. Sandstone. .....scerescsccsscessccsssecccesseccnsceceb ace cen coe son ann ese sansan sen ann enensensnosnann OD 
5. Blossom of Coal ....secsvcevececsnsen cst ccsese ces cos ccv see cen nun ces seccenseeseecsseeseeseseesses une 
6. Shrale......... cscccnene coccccees svssencns soceceeee sescnscen ssees dave snnunnsen cesceces covene cossevecs 4 
1. Black flint ..........cccccccccssccccscscrcccvcctccscccscceseeseccceeccescececcsccapececsseeecanecs 1 
8, Shale ..........ceccscenssccvesscnsuces seseeeeesacesnsesscucaccassasceaccscesacccscucssosccscssecses 5 
9. Blossom of Coal........scssscccscccscsseescccsensecevectecccsnscscesseccceecesstecsseusescscssen 
10. Fire-clay...........sssssscoescssescersessnaceeeeeccsseeanssseanesssresens IRPRPPFFEPIRRRREURRRRRRRER 3 


For this section, see Sec. No. 4, Map X. 


The following geological section was taken at Dillon’s Falls: 


FEET 
Blossom Of coal....unsuessesensessnonsnnonnnunansnnnnnnnnnnnnennnnnnnnnannnsnensnsunnssnerensene 
Not expoßed .....ucseseosnsesnennen ansnessennsnunnonnnnnnnnsnsnunnensnnnssennennen IIPFPRRFPRRRR 54 
White Clay............scecosscscseteceencccsccencccccescescetscensesseuceees Lone asneenanannunnn 3 
Laminated sandstone .........ussosnsonennnunnsnnennneenannn soeusstenccnsscevesesccsseesecees 35 
Putnam Hill limestone, fossiliferous .............:.cceccssssseesssessseesesssecsenssens 2 
Not exposed .........ccccsesecccssssecescreseenceneees caneesccevsssscnsveessceceseccececscoesese 33 
Blossom Of COaL...... c.cecscssecccsscceee seresssonscsvensscccesscseecesceecnscuccascnseacsseess . 
Shale .........0ccccceveccsecccceccccsccectecsseeess couse nnnnnnnnnnannnnann acs poeceseceesse® sessceece 10 
Tron ore, not measured ........0.ssccecccucecssssectecsecescccnescaccescenseesseces seevenens 
Blaek flint ..........cccsscsssesccscnseee sevseveescescess Pe .ceseeccecenece secccccesscscsecessseses 0 
Not exposed ..........ccccesceccsscsnessoeeessvscescececeecocsace succes eeacaccues cessevacecs 66 
Sandstone...........0scssceseecsscceserceecsssesecses: cecenecceucsee nennen caceseseseassevsceeeess 12 
Shale .....:c+.ccsssesscssscsscsssseseeseeccccsssensecscce scenes sesees sevseeesanee sesssecs ences 10 
Coal, very thim.....cccessccccsscccesccessssonccceee svsveccncussetsesacenes seceecesnsceeseens owe 
Hard sandstone..........:2ssscssccssscscccostesserecssstesececeneeesecesceescaccescseceu scenes 22 
Dark shale, with nodules of siderite ore ........cc.cccecs.ssssescose scccccescececees u. 
Coal, reported to have been dug in the bed of the Licking river............ 1 


For this section, see Sec. No. 2, Map X. 


Dillon's Falls. The furnace has long since been abandoncd. 


bridge west of West Zanesville: 


] 
2. 
3. 
4 


FEET. 
Sandstone, laminated ..............ss00sssssnscsssscescenenssnaceseceeeecesseeoesssesesseaces 12 
Shale ooo... eronnnnnnnune cocsnessssescecescecenesssnscncesssceevecsscssssessceeeeesetasensens 6 
Limestone, Putnam Hill ..........ccccccsscsssee cossessssssscsccnsccasscescecsesseensecs . 2 
Shale ........cccscssssecccsesscececreeceeans ven setssensannnssnunennenstsnnnnanunsnunen warnen eaees 4 


The following geological section was taken a mile and a half north-west 


IN. 
0 


6 
0 
0 


oo: 


ooooo! 


oo © 


The ore in the above section was once dug and used in a furnace at 


The following geological section was taken near the Licking river 


IN. 
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Heavy sandrock, Quarried.........ccccossccossssssscsccscssscscscenscssnesscossonsccascuses 20 
Shale ....csccccccsccccceccccccesone cocccccee sennsensnnnsnnsennnnnnansesuenne susnsnesanenennnen 6 0 
Coal DIOSSOM....-+...sescccecccccccetcccccccvccncccccccetsessecnessccccsctssesesenccccsuccccetes 7 _ 
Not Been..ren. fnansnsnnunennn nennsnennanansnnnnnnnnsnsnasnnnunnnnensnnnnnnnssnnnanunenn sn 4 0 
Shale ...........sccscccsctccsecccccccccccccccescccstece sececcces svesseccecccsesccccscnce sesecessecs 2 0 
Black flimt ........ccccccccccccscscccccsccseccccencccecesevecevcccscececescesccceen ceccesece cesses 0 3 
Limestone, fossiliferous ........cccsscsccccssnesscossscccnsscnsscesessesccsscsccaces sesessees 1 0 
Coal ......ccccsccecccccnccee seeccccsncvsccccscecscssesccece b cccensece cacscccescesoncccnceccenccsers I 6 
Undler-clay............secscectescccssocecscscseessccssces coscesesecccscccessnscnecensascesssesss 3 0 
Sandstone........cececccsccccccccscecccccsscecscccccevcecsccecnccccescesscevccsescccssevccessseess 1 0 
Shale ......scsccoccscescccnccesccccevceesccensccccvcccavccecet@eesesstacceccscscecccecsccsecesecers 6 9 
Black slate .......ssceccsccsscccceccsccccsccens ccsceseteccccetccecsccccccescecseccecesseccescnesss 0 4 
Coal ..rcccsccccscacccaccncsccerececcecnccsvcescscessccscecscescsetevceesecccrssecescetecesseeeencess 19 
Under-clay ........cccscccscessccsccccncascsccencnsssencensccnssessscesscessssasensscesoscssecsess 2 3 
Sandstone and shale .........scccsssssccsccscccacscsscscevevseccccescsscacse savesceacccecsese 5 60 
Limestone, fossiliferous ......... ozunsennosesnonnennnnnensonnnuennnensunnnnnennnnnuensensuene 1 0 
Shale .......s.csscaccccccsecccccccccecsrecscveces secsescvcsseccceaeeeesseccceccsccesenseesticcsers 29 
Not SCOM......ccccccsescsccscscccerccsccececccuccscseccccscessccececcececscesecescenesessacsscesss 1 4 
Coarse Sandstone ........ccsecccsscosccecescessccccecenscscessecacssecececses ccceccens caccacees 6 9 


For this section, see Sec. No. 5, Map X. 


The following geological section was taken on the Hollingsworth farm. 
in Falls township: 


D 7 


FEET. 18. 
Putnam Hill limestone............000sccscscscceves socecs sosseeees annnnenn a coveseces secseeene 24 
Not CXPOSed....... rscccccecssces sosececce coscevece sevenscee nnccas cescessce oceecere sonsce nase .~ 8 " 
Flint.......0. ccosscsee covcecces svscecces ccscceces soncsecns onnannenn eoseecees essen cee soneccens esses 0 4 
Fossiliferous limestone.........cssccocsesse esccccces cosececce successes cocven ce copecsece nenne 04 
Not expoßed... ..cccccsecccccscce scovces sennnunse con cesses enecesees nanunnann coe eeenesens annsanene . 10 v 
Siderite Or@.ceeen aeenenasa ceseecces sosces socsesece cosccnees eessesece ceases nnnnannen eocacccee nennen 0 6 
Coal ......00.cccce cocceccce cecece sescessce concen ceccer sccses succes ceases ones aces cocceeecs seseseses 1 9 
Shale .......ccc00 cosesesse cncece cevcss coceee cecces nennen sstoseses secececes anne seeccnens anne ses „859 
Cannel S1ate.......2.sssccsces snnnununn cvccecece nonnnunnn nuunne sonnsense annananne covsesues eestor „0 
Coal aneassennsaennn nnnannnun sanunnann socsesece soccee nun nnann sun ceccceses nennen soanensce cosestess 0 * 
Clay ..scccces ssssccces cossennescoe senses cesses sansnnnns sunenunsn ann senseenes senses nanann seesssees ove ev 
Shale ...... soonanner secscvcee soanonnnn cos nananunnesnnsnnnnane cacces peceee vecens namen nennen snnuscnen 6 N 
Flinty sandstone .........ccccce cee csseee sesees sovesenes snseee succes ences sannunnenonn sescosers 0: 
Bandy shale...........co00ccecosssseres poses cecessees snnannnne nansen snnnen conceccas evesse sneee N 
Fossiliferous limestone. ..........ssecssecee seseee nononnnen svcee Bonn sannunonnnnunss snsceoes 1" 
Coal .......cc0cescccee cecccecce sosveecs ceccss nennen secces seccacersscseecce sonesaees casencace settee . 03 
Blue clay shale with nodules siderite ............c0.scccsssee socsvense sesves cessneveres 0 " 
Coal ou. 000000 csscccnes coscovece cecees ocessees soscceess eoccsccee concescesece conscces sensassun seeees 0 - 
Shale ...0.cccesscsccccces covces sanunneno svcccssee seccesecs ceceee sucess caves snacas suceecscssesseser WwW: 
Randy shale .......0ccsssssse ccssssnee snsnunnen sossss cesses ences seeses cesses nenne ses cee cesses ~ 6% 
Shale .......0. secsccses ssascecconseee ove vansan cevecesen sessccece sosess van cesecence cous saves caseseesee pa 
Sandstone ........0... . vensauss seeeecees nonnan secescece cosees aus ceases seeeeeeee secu sense ensesnens -4? 


See Sec. No. 12, Map X. 
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The following geological section was taken on Joe’s run, about half a 
mile north of the Central Ohio Railroad bridge across the Licking river: 


FEET. IN. 
1. Putmam Hill limestone. ............0.cssscssce sntceeces nunnne sesceeece secon seseas seseneses cvs 1 6 
2, Clay and shale ............0c.cesseseencscces sesecnese cesses sense socees aussen senses seseeeess seese 20 0 
3. Ore, limonite, sometimes siderite ..........cse00 sonnoonen cocsccece cus cecess ceeses seesceses 05 
4. Flint......sesocsssesenonnuon snnnnnuen sesssvees nunnanunn onnune annnnnunn sunnunsnn sonnanenn nen anannnnnnee 0 8 
5. Mostly sandy shale ............00.sssccecccee concceess sorsssues senses sonensces sonsscees soseenes 30 0 
6. Siderite OFe€......... cssccccs cesses nennunnnn sannnunae snnnannan susnannen sessesecs ansannenn eacessesece 0 5 
7. Flint and limestone, fossiliferous ..............s0secescscese nunnunnen consvence conces ononne 1 8 
8. Siderite OF@......ss-ssesssece cccsvsece snnnnnenunnuunnsn nn annsnnunn ennensune vassescce seecececs sesces 0 6 
9. Dark shale ......... .ccsscssccscessconscs sosssases seceeecevcen sonsceses osascess anonnnnnn eceeeseusce 


FEET. IN. 
1. Limonite ore ........2 020000 cesscenes sonnsnssnanannnann sonuenunn snuunnunn sonsnansn senses sessesees 0 3 
2, Shale 0.0... ccccsscecccsescocens seeceeceeses annnennnn nunnunnnn sesnnensnnnnnne sannannen nanann seeeenes 1 0 
3. Siderite OFC........ccsccesseccceceasscccees onunne nnnnannen sonnnnann covsesees sonen sonseaess cesses 0 6 
4. Limestone, fossiliferous .........ccccccccessesss ononnnnennnnnnnenanen corsecess peseseeee eocess 2 0 
5. Sandy bituminous shale...............000 esses Anan cesesvece cocees csmneeses nunnen onsanaesa 10 0 
6. Coal ......ccccscceascene censecees nunnnans sunnnennn sannnnnnn snnnnnnnn socessces sscses sesseeacs soenes 0 3 
UT. CLAY 2... .scccecceecceees nnnnnnnn convences nesees nossenece annnsnennnnn nennen secsaeses sonssenen nennen 0 6 
8. Coal .......20sccececseees coseeeeee coseccese censne esneececses sonenanan sonnannnnnen saesneees nenn ees 0 3 
9. Clay ........cceccccce cocecescn covsee snnnannan coscanses cocees snsnnnnsn senses seaescnes nassen senene see 0 2 
TO, Col 2.1... sense cee sevene cee soecee cesccscce snnann nn seeceecce sonnnnaen cneceesse sunnanasn coe censeveee 0 3 
11. Clay ....ccccccccccesse coevenecs sosvee nennen seats Koonsunssnnununnnsnen teeeesees cesses nce cocenscesess 1 0 
12. Sandy bituminous shale with coal plants.........ccccssssecceeee cosecsees scenes senses 1 0 


See Sec. No. 11, Map X. 


A sample of Mr. Kline’s limonite ore, obtained at the Zanesville fur- 
hace, was analyzed by Prof. Wormley, with the following result: 


Specific gravity ....0...cc0:ccssessee sovsnvese sus snsnnnnnnsn senses snsonnnns coveseees sussesecess 2.682 





Water, combined.............cccccssseccesssssccsscssssssccssscsescececcesceccscccscsscseces 11-10 
Silicious MAtter......... sun 000000 son nennsn ces cee cee tee sesces cnecessveres sunnen sesase sense ees 23.70 
Iron S€SQUIOXICE.........0 cee see sce cee senses ccs cecene ccs seesecaccsseceecssnsscesceesesccecss 69.04 
Lime, phosphate..........csscsccssssses ances cee cvccssnsssssnsscecesasseraccesessessmsscesesecsscss  LLS 


Lime, carbonate.........sssssaonnssnnunonnrsennnsununsnnsnnnunnuonenen nessenesnnnnnns coos 1.05 
Magnesia ..........ussenssonsnsnnsnunsssenene senanannennnsnnnnnsnnessanesnesanunsasnenseremene 2.06 
Sulphur......uszeeonossnossononnsssnnnsnnnnsnsnersensonansnnnsnnnnunnarunsnnnsessunsennansnsen trace. 

Total ......-sccsscsscorssscnscessscccsscseccsesccesseeescsscscescescecsesccscesscostase 99.66 
Metallic iron.......2....0sr #40 2n20esnensnnentannnen ssnnentsennn sn nnsnnnsennannnnn VIRFRFFRER 41.33 
Phosphoric Acid.......ceccessseccecer aronnunnnnnensonnensunsnensnnennnnnuene PERTEFPEERFPERR 0.54 


This is a good quality of ore. 
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GEOLOGY OF OHIO. 


ZANESVILLE CORPORATION. 


The following geological section was taken on the land of J. Granger, 
near the forks of Mill run, in the corporate limits of Zanesville: 


FEET. 

1. Shale ..........cccscscesccsccccsnccccescsccccccncesenseeevcceccscatescencccces coseat sceccnnes anne 6 
2, Coal rssccccccccescsscssressssseseecenses povcesensevssetes ceusessescsscoesessetscseas cessessssaeetss 9 
3. Clay ..ecssenesscccccnssecceceee nensnennnonssnnunnanunsennonnannsnanennennonsnnenansssonnnnnsennene 0 
4. Coal ....20s0nanessnonnonennneannansnnnennnnnnannensunonennennsnnenennnneensn nnennnenunnennn nennen 0 
5. Not exposed ......ccscsscee. csc csecscares ces sonunnunn nun ana ces ann sce vermessen cee cee nee sem anne % 
6. Coal ......scscccscesccccnssccee coccsccecccccscsccctecccecccecccncececersccseeseccccecce sossesecs ces 4 
7. CB cccccccesccccecccovccsscseces vercesseecescecsecsenscsceescccesnereesoes IIPEFPEPFEPEEERREERRRREE 4 
8. Sandstone, quarried ..........cscc0 cccsssccccscccvccscsens sesceccoscncessponceneessenseeses - 30 
9. Coal .....cccccsvccccasccscnccccccescccavcceccescctesscsccserescessecsccccecesccsccsceccsccecscacescs 2 
10. Sandstone ......... ceccccsce concccesecncccn cee cccees snsncecvescn senses ssecceses cos cee cesses nennen 4 
11. Shale ...........c00 acecee eve cee secon ens consccceces cecens cecees rsceces Geavescesceene ces scccesccceeses 10 
12. Laminated sandstone. .........cccccccscscccscccsesccctscccvestecacavccsccceccesscccensscesss 10 
13. Shale .........csscscce-ssccccsccccccsccsces eescvcececcscceccscsssecscesesceccccccecncccecessecces 5 
14. Putnam Hill limestone ............ccccccscecceccscscenccnccececcscestacesccecs seceseccsers 2 
15. Clay....sscsccsseeeess Neceesccesccecsececcnesesenasscca ces sesesseee ceenenscsecesee sessecens censseces 2 
16. Samdstone.......sccccccccsccssecccverccccasccccsccucccsscscvscseccessececssceveneccccscscccncesrs 12 


Sec. No. 8, Map X. 


On Slago’s run, 


near the brewery, the following section was taken: 


FEET. 
1. Putnam Hill limestone. ...........ccscccoccssecsccccces soccscvseccecccesccvecsceccccscceces sce 2 
2, Dark shale..........cccsscccsssereccsccccccvccsccvcccccccsccccestacscececccsesesececccsescseccess .~ 2 
3. Shale, lighter colored...........scssssecceccscesccssccasscccsccecs censectseeecsccce sensseses - 9 
4. Laminated sandstone «.........ccsccscsccsscescsccesceccsccsccecescscssscccncsececes “eesveees . 4 
5. Shale .....cccccccsccsscccessscscnsecscccescccsstees seneesccacccececccssccssocsecsecenscansecssenceses 6 
6b. Samdstone.......ccccocccsscccrcccccsccsecccccccctecsescecescsencaccse cos teecsceessee ces sneset access 4 
7. Blue shales with nodules of siderite O7c..........ccccesesseccssseccscnsccseacoscrecones 12 
8. Siderite OF ....cscscccsccsccccccenssenceecscssecencasceesceeesenses eosccccaceneesecsnccgssccesss 1 


a 2 2 on St = Hd S| 


= = 


0 


The following analysis was made of the iron ore on Slago’s run, by 


Prof. Wormley: 


Specific QrAvity.........00. cssccsece aunnen nnannnunn onnanunan soeccceus snaces nansannen seceesssees 95,1 
Combined Water......cccccoccscccsscccscevecccccscscccctescccee sensscescnescesscccessccscses 00.00 
Silicious matter.......0s cscccesecscs cosssecce cesses senses namen soevee cesses concse casaes seceees 10.00 
Iron sesquioxido ...... anneoonen sovseceee sevcee socees encees eccees soesesecs ensues snnnanann set „ 13.32 
Iron carbonate ......ouseeoonssenennnen cnscee sescsceee snanen nunnonnnnnnnnnnneneneenmen sacsse ces 53.44 
Alumina......ccsce sscees sce ces senccssscsnsce nennen cesses ceesvace serene as nu 3.00 


“ had ee e eeen Sdeaeee ee 608 O28 eesee 
SOC HO HESE 109000 9000000960099000092 090 000000000 SHHKSHHHES CHE OH HEHEHE OHSS HEHEHE FE AH HH OHOOD trace. 
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Phosphate Of Lime ...........sscessccececece coe seseccceecesescnscscosessssncossee ses sesesossucesce 7.64 
Carbonate of Jime............cscssescecsce cee con erseccscsaceces cossesecers couses sen ann cee onen 7.39 
Carbonate Of Magnesia... ..cccssssescocsceses annen nenn cece sn nnnnnssnenmnnnonsannse seesesasees 0-02 





x 


Total........00000000on0n000nuennouon ees cescsesccsscovssccecerscccencsenecescsecessscasccssecssecssccsevenssccceesse II. ID 


Metallic iron ........sscssssssocs cos onueonennsensuesnenssnnenssnnsunsnensenennsnnennsnnnnnasnenaennnssennensennunsnnnnt es 36.44 
Phosphoric acid........0.0c000nesoeonseneusennenennsone sssnusnnunssnunsenntsorennnuenssoorunensnennnsrsoenstersene DO) 


The percentage of phosphoric acid is too large and must contaminate 
iron made from this ore. An ore found on Marietta street, yielded only 
12.56 per cent. of metallic iron. 

The following geological section is found on the Adamsville road, a half 


or three-~yuarters of a mile north of Mill run: 
FEET. IN, 


l. Sandstone...........ccceccssersscsecceetscencscnstecscescccseses sesecsesenes dec ccevnovecsesconceese ‚3 0 
2. Coal blossom ........ccccccssccecceccscccescssceeee sneese caccecessceseasesscese sence senssenss _- — 
3 Shale .........cscceccsccssscecererecccerseee scsssesee tocecssce seeerecssceneescesseseesesseeserns - 10 O 
4. Finely laminated sandstone............ccssccceccescssessccsscecssccencsscceasteeneteasses 10 0 
3. Heavy crumbling sandstone ............cccccccecessesecsesees se cesseeseseensnecessncensss 14 0 
6. Compact, laminated sandstone *......c0..csscccsseseesccsscccssscccneseronscersssascenees 6 0 
7, Coal blossom.. .....s.csecseeeeee oasessseescseuennscesccvscassccascravece sosecess PEPPFEEFEPRRRPER _- .— 
x. Finely laminated sandstone. .........ccccsssseeesccssecenees sasecane penassesnessuenuenunne 3 0 
% Shale .........cssccsssccssecscsecsnccsseetesscccssonccsscececsessseensetssenseuansseseeeseees sennne 12 0 
1. Coal..e.un-enenenensonnnarenensunsonnssnnennennnnssessennnnnsnnensensnnnnsrsontenssnsnnennnnennsenne 3 0 
11. Notexposed ....eussnonsnsesentonsennennsssnnnnnnununsesannnannanennnnnnnnnssn nen sassseeee nennen 27.0 
12. Coal ...... ee cccee nescocenn cocceecccevecea socsccscesccece senscesenscasenseseeseeecnerseccesseneses 4 0 
3. NOt exposed ........sccccsccssccccssccecseesccteccesssccececsscnseee sesaesses seseessonses cosseness 64 0 
4. Putnam Hill limestone............su0s0sssssssnonsnsnnsonenensnenssnnusnansnsansnannnnenerene _— — 


See Sec. No. 10, Map X. 


A very careful section of Putnam Hill was made by Mr. Gilbert, with 


measurements as follows: 
FEET. IN. 


1. Sandatone..........ccccscscconcesccscesccstcceesccescaccsessssceescasscceas taescsecsansecseseesees 4? 0 
2. Buff sandy shale, with nodules of ore ..............cccccescscseccseseccresssesscones 8 0 
3. Fire-clay......sccscssesecceccccnsnecsserseneessseeecccaeenscse senses seeseeseeeeeeeeeee seeeneen eee 2 0 
4 Coal vice ccscssccecccsecensccnscecstenneeesseeeesensseeecesssonssensoseseseceeesnacsescesceees 0 2 
% Olay..esssenssssorsossnnsonnnasnsssnunenssnnnssenensnsenssnunsnssnnnnsnssennsnnnsensnnensnnn nenne 0 6 
1. Coal .......ccccsseeccnosccesccceerserccsecesnctoeeee coeeee nanannnannnnunsnnnnsesunnnnsnensnnnnersnen 1 a1 
4. Under-clay.....cccccsccceccnsersceccccssecasseeeesssseecccssecsnsceeseeceseescceessee sesesesee ces 2 0 
R. Buff shaly sandstone........:sssccsscesccscessccsssscccsssecseeseccssesscsseessensesssensaes 6 0 
* Buff shale, with modules of iron Ore..........ssscesee sennnnnne onsnoonnn soneeeeee soeees 8 0 
1. Clay aeeaanenueen onnannane coccssccscssss sevsseces coveceees sesveseee senses cossesens sesvsesee sesseeses 2 0 
1. Stale... ecccces soececoes sosseeeee ceessssee cecees sossessee saaeen snnnnn sosnecees sessasoes sense 6 0 
12. Nodular limestone ........0 sssccsses sossscces nsonsnnen sacsessee ensseseae es osevcen coccee seecsees 2 0 
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FEET. 
Shale ......... scsscscscece sescessce annonn concen sesces sneees nunnen ceases pocececes ansnenana soesecerecs 20 
Coal blossom ...... 20... sssscsses ausnne onannuunn sannnnonu onanns ceases sesseeacs cencesees snnsuanıe um 
Buff, sandy shale, with nodules of ore..........u.u.. ccsecsces asonnunen oanunn onsnennne 50 
Putnam Hill limestone, fossiliferous ...... e........ + Sonne nennen snsnnenne ennane nasse 2 
Sandy bituminous shale, fossiliferous .............0.sesssscssess ceceseces coccee evens - 2 
Coal ......200 ononnnnen cossscnes sunnnnnen conscsers annnnanen coneceese aunuannun coseesous cosecenen senses 0 
Shale ........0sccsce ssscceses cosscesee sennenone snasunsen conssonse cescnseus onnnnnnnn soascecs seneesers 8 
Coal and slate .........0. cssscsses onnunannn snnnnnans sunnunnen sonsences conven cences sonannuen seceee 0 
Under-clay .......0.sessceses cscnce cocces concen senannnen aunnnnuan snnsen sosces aonansans eesees ces ous 3 
Fine-grained sandstone ......cccesseccscre sonnonune sonnununn snnonn sescesees anuenn snnennen ~ 4 
Not expoSsed...... ccccscssssssces nvecee secescnse cesses onsoen sveses scence sesseeens sacees sonseeaes „ 16 
Clay shale..........s.csssccses cesses cccsee cesses cesees snnnsn cece soneseess sananannn soesseces eee „12 
Sandy shale ...... snasenonn onnenenonunnunnnnn nunnunnun suse seaces sensannsn cossesees annson essere ~ 10 
Clay shale.......sscsesecssees sannnonnnannenn onnnne sunnnunen surnen senses coceen cossescescassonscces 4 
Sandstone ...... scree scscceccsves secsccscensees seeses ceases aunuannen season eossseens ceases sessecoes 4 
Shale ......cscscecscene cecces cascecees con ann cus cee ssseveces sce cessscees becnee ces seeesccncen nenne -. 10 
Siderite Or@........son0sssusenenunsunonnnunsnesnensannosnnnsnneneen snemmen nennen sonssnnssnunnuonnaneonsunennne OQ 
Limestone, fossiliferous -.............oronensonssonnennnnan sun onnsenennonunmunensonurssenunnnnnnsuunmen  () 
Siderite OTe .....crnc.0 anne  () 


Limestone, fossiliferou8.............0s0000000n0onummmosssonsssonunsnnnnensunnnnnanensenene 2 


Shaly limestone, fossiliferouß......nsesoosonnensmonnenn annuenserennnnnunsunsumnnanenununeen 0 
Sandstone......ssescrsccece snuananns sannnunen ansunn snuanunns sscescers sonnnnnnn sensssonneeces escers 4 
Low water, Muskingum river ..........ssssssccsscses costes aonununne anonnunnu noneonanenee see 


For this section, see Sec. No. 6, Map X. 





Specific Qravity...... ccc sssceeccccceccssceccscesenesssos sonsscese coecesens annannenn cossecees 9.250 
Water ........cccccccoesccccsssacces onsnannnn nennen onnsannne nnannnnnn sansonmm nun sonen coness esses 6.40 
Silicious matter.............csccccccces ences cvessesscess coscccenseseseces nernannnn concen cesses 23.28 
Iron, sesquioxide ...... zunosenen aconeo sonnnneen anunsn onsen cocses ensses ceseencceees escess sce . 14.58 
Iron, carbonate... ...... .....a0sas0000 one locscccveeee cesecenessce ene seseeneee cance con eee asses . 40.4 
Alumina ..........ceccserccccsccccccecsccece cussssece scenes csensansseseseecsssscecscscecsccecs - 0.40 
Manganese ........cccccccccssccececcnsceccscnsceccsescnsceccceseaseesnccccssens sascesesecccees - 00 
Lime, phosphite ............scesccssccsccscscscnsstecaccssescscnsceesevccesecscascccescecsces 0.67 
Lime, Carbonate ...........ccsescccececscsccsrscctseeeeees cescssenecscesssacesseescescassccees 5.16 
Magnesia ........s0susssssnassenansnnonnunssnnn snnnnsnnnnosuonsunsnsnnnnnenensennnnnnnenn nenn 2.0 
Bulphur,.......scececsccccseccccscsessececsnsessconseteessecnsccscscscsesecssceateceesensscenesess 0.4) 

Total ......cscoccccccsssccescccsscccscccacssenecsscesessentscnsenssnsecserscaccucceseseeerss WIR 
Metallic iron .........sccccsosscsscnescsecceneceseensccsccnsscnsee see setens seetene san cee cee cusces 2.19 


Phosphoric acid ........cccssesccsssnseseccece sccvcescncccessvescesseees bcceeecenensnensseses 0.31 


eas 


A sample of siderite ore from Ives’ run, Zanesville, gave the followin: 
result of analysis: 
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SPRINGFIELD TOWNSHIP. 


On the land of Rev. J. Springer, Sec. 16, the following section was 
taken : 


FEET. IN. 
1. Blossom Of CoaL.......0e..cccesoesseceeseeerecescees bansnesusnnnennsausnnnensnonnnnsansuunensenn ose cee 
2, Not SCOM........ceccccscecccsscenetecceneessasseccasonsvcncacececasscscesscesoescesenen Aevcceess 60 0 
3. Putnam Hill limestone ..........cccscccccscccccccccceccsos cccccscecccscevcccsescsasecsccese 1 6 
4, Shale ...... ccc ccncscssccccccnscnccntencsccnssencnescenes Seonsconeees use cee ceence secceecse nen cesses 3 0 
5. Samdstome........ccccccsecssccce cos venccccss coe ces see sonne socctescecescenectecvecssovccces cee ccces 1 0 
6. Shale .......sccssscccsssssssscsccccccccectecccnscesescesesecscscnsssssessssevesenaccocsesssensestescscsassccsccccesss 2 0 
7. Coal ......ccccsceccccsccsceesccsccssensscnsseccassescesscescesescesensssesseess cacecsececereeserece 1 0 
8. Umder-clay......sssscescocecccssescessccscccecncrarcnccecccessccsssessscceesscusscssesscesset ses 0 6 
9. Sandy shale..........cccsscssssssssssccseersssscscccesecasnan cesses ssneaeeseecceesarenaeeasenses 10 0 
10, Siderite OFC ..c..scccvscscccessccessccncccccecccscsccscccesccccessencseesseuscese cenctesesscceucse 0 6 
11. Flint .....cccccccscccecccccsscvcncccecces scocscetteceresceseeseccvecesnecscccesscssccerscesecces ers 0 10 
12. Dark shale and laminated sandstone............sscseccssscecccscsecsvescccecssccsseces 5 0 
13. Fine-grained sandstone .......sccsscocccssscssscssssscssccssssessconeensssasescccasesceon ees 4 0 


The fine-grained sandstone, (No. 13 in the above section,) is a very 
handsome light-blue stone, very evenly bedded, easily quarried, and has 
proved to be durable. It is evidently a very valuable building stone. 

On the land ot Perry Bolin, Sec. 6, in this township, a limonite ore, 
G inches thick, is found at an elevation of 54 feet above the Putnam Hill 
limestone. This ore is taken to the Zanesville furnace. The following 
is an analysis of Mr. Bolin’s ore, by Prof. Wormley: 





Specific Qravity.....ccscsrscscssccrcccsscsssccccssessccsececesesccessacsoeseneneseeces Leeenceosseeeceens 2.624 
Water COmbDINeEC.......cccccccscccccececcccccccscvecsccsecencnectecccvcaceesceccsecscessccerscccsesecess 13.20 
Silicious matter.....scecccccscccccccccccccvccccsscesceccccceccscecesscscesoeccsorens ceccvecccceccecseces 14.96 
Iron se8quioxide........ssscscccscccssccsscetencscsseccscsssensecsseeesenscnecseseansssetecceasseseee ces 67.35 
Manganese ....2+-csscesccrcoscccscesccssceesccnsssscenca cee see see ann sesssoeses see sneeeses san cee nassen cee cee 0.90 
Lime, phosphate........csccssscrecsscce ces ssscescee cesses sos ccnsrseccsssatensscsceeesseesssserssereeners — 0.63 
“  CATDOMALE .......0. cescce sesece coves nannnnnun cos cecve conses cossteees ceusee sessetees seeeneees sees 0.81 
Magnesia ......... cccccscce csccoe scsece conccecce cosece cosescees senses cosescoscerseseseses cesees sesseeecs ces 1.32 
Sulphur ......cccccscecccccs coccevse concen aan ann nen nun nee seeeeseee seseceee sos cee cue sussetes socssesus ove anne trace. 
Total.........00 ceccoccoe cecceccce secces sscces ces cccencccestecsnseetescessscees ncosse sonseeessecsecssess 99.57 
Metallic iron .......0- ssscsssses scocssccscrescnscce socces cessenece cossccces essces cosese secuessccssconace seceee 47.15 
Phosphoric acid ......000 cscsescee sesececee cosscnceecesceces covssscevecce conscsues costsses cesses secenscseoet 0.29 


This is an excellent ore, rich in iron, free from sulphur, and contain- 
ing only a small amount of phosphorus. 

The seam, where measured, averages 6 inches in thickness. 

In Springfield township, the two seams of coal known as the two New 
Lexington coals (the upper of which is the equivalent of the great seam 
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of southern Perry county) are almost constantly seen in their proper 
horizons. They are worked in many places. They always hold the 
same position relatively to the Putnam Hill limestone. The original 
and typical Putnam Hill limestone is found in this township and is 
easily examined in the dug-way just above the bridge of the Cincinnati 
& Muskingum Valley Railroad. 


NEWTON TOWNSHIP. 


Reference was made to the important geological features of this town- 
ship in the Annual Report for 1869. The limestone in the bed of Jona- 
than’s creck, the equivalent of the Maxville limestone, and the best rep- 
resentative in the State of the lower Carboniferous limestone of Illinois 
and Missouri, is a deposit of very great scientific interest. This forma- 
tion extends several miles above Newtonville on all the leading branches 
of the creek. In places the upper layers are buff colored, and an analy- 
sis of a sample taken near J. Roberts’ Sec. 14, showed the presence of 
considerable magnesia. I copy the analysis by Prof. Wormley, from 
former Report: 


Silieious matter ... ...sscccccocccserscscsccsccsccscsscscnsccesesoesonessecccecsacsee oo nese ssunnensnsnanansonnnnenssungemsesueensee LL 
Alumina and sesquioxide Of irTON ..eererconaounann onnonnennonenonnunene «ou nensanen tesesensnecesscacesscacseanee — S40) 
Carbonate of lime.........0.0 ccs ccssssseccsccos sce ccsscsscecsccvesszscccsseccnan see cece cus sccesesccnesersscessesessecccesec cee FÜ 
“ Of magnesia auceness oernonsosenunensosannsssnsnensnsessenensnunnnn: sun sonnennnenssnsnssnonenseesnensunueenn — GULOD 
Total .........2.02cscccscsscccvscccssscocsecsscccscsces soe annnunnunnsnnunn sae seccucousscscsensnecasescesereccrececacsscsoseesce . 100.06 


Probably the whiter and purer portions of the stone contain little else 
than carbonate of lime. Experiments should be tried with the buff 
stone to determine the value of its lime for hydraulic purposes. 

The fossiliferous limestone 80 feet above the limestone in the bed of the 
creek is not the Putnam Hill limestone, as might perhaps be inferred 
from the Report for 1869; the Putnam Hill limestone is 72 feet higher. 
Sixty-three feet above this is the lower New Lexington coal mined at 
the Miami Company’s mines in Scc. 28. The upper New Lexington 
seam, the cquivalent of the Straitsville or Nelsonville seam, is also 
mined at the same mines. The scams are 22 feet apart. The lower is 3 
fect 10 inches thick, and the upper 4 feet. The coal is generally of ex- 
cellent quality. I have no doubt that there are in this township work- 
able scams of good iron ore. Such ores are found north and east, and 
will be found here, when careful search is made. 


CLAY TOWNSHIP. 


This is a township of very limited area in the south-west corner of the 
county. Reference was made to it in the Report for 1869. No additional 
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facts have been obtained since that Report wasmade. The Putnam Hill 
limestone is found here, and the upper New Lexington scam of coal is 
about 80 feet above it. The lower seam had not been found, but it may 
be there in local developments. It is nowhere a very certain seam. 
When there is sufficient demand to warrant careful searches, I have little 
doubt but that valuable iron ore will be found in this vicinity. In other 
townships good ores are found in similar portions of the Coal-measures 
series. The most useful material as yet taken from the earth in Clay 
township, is potter’s clay, from which large quantities of excellent pot- 
tery are annually made. 


BRUSH CREEK TOWNSHIP. 


On the land of Mr. Sloan, near Stovertown, Sec. 36, in Brush Creek 
township, a geological section was made, revealing the Alexander seam 
of coal : 


FEET. IN 
l.  Shalle.........ccccsccssoneccccncsenscsescessccescssscsnssecsaeseen ens IINPPPRPFFEPEPPEPFEERPERLETLERT" 8 0 
2, Cal ......cececencccccenecceeccnceveasenccsnsceneceesscscseee neessoseegcessucoesceaseceseseesesueees 1 4 
Be Clay ..n-ssrcesscnecrescnscesceccess enesnnnssnnssnnnnnenonsennnnnennnnnnnssnnnnsnnesnnnsnnsnansenee 0 2 
4. Coal .......0..ccrssescsecrcecccesccceccesccucecssocsensscsenssasseeeeeees cunsnsenesesseeeeeseseceese 1 6 
5. Umder-Clay ....s.-ccssccccsssccceserscnccessceusesssesestesasceecnsenecsssenseseee sesesesaseeees 


On the land of J. Elmore, Sec. 13, the following geological section was 
taken : 


FEET. IN. 


1. Sandstonen.......... ssscsscos cosccses snsunnen sonnanuon sununsnen sonsnanan soseasces seeeesces eeeeee 8 0 
2. Coal, reported thickmess ......... 2... secs cosscescs nsannunnn sannaunen seesenece soeseeeeses 4.0 
3. Mostly laminated sandstone...........scscccecccees cesses cesses coeeesees sunsnnnn conseenes 70 0 
4. Coal, Alexander seam, reported ...........ccc0 cessceee cocsscees ceseseees cesses ceases ees 6 0 
ö. Laminated sandstone .............0.csseccsee coescesse ansnnnunnnunnnn snnnannon nassen sesceeees 45 0 
6. Sandy limestone...... ...... senoornssonsnonsenannnennananunrn onnnsn onnnnsnn snnnnanen sasnarnann 1 0 
7. Laminated sandstone......reesensssnonenensnnanenanensnun ons nunannnenanananannannsnsnne sonen 39 0 
8. Blossom of Straitsville or Nelsonville coal ......... sateceace cnsces snrnen seseeesas os , 


See Sec. No. 25, Map X. 


The two upper coal seams in this section have formerly been opened, 
but the openings have fallen in, and no measurements could be made. 
It is possible that the seams are less thick than reported. 


WASHINGTON TOWNSHIP 


Lies north-east of Zanesville, and is intersected by the Central Ohio 


Railroad. 
The following geological section was taken at Coal Dale and Rocky 


Point, in this township: 
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FEET. IN 

1. Shale ........u0sensenensonnnnnonunnnnnnunnunnnnnnnennunsansanennunenntnnnnnnnsnunensnnnsnnennenenn 
2. Coal ........ccecsceccsccnecescsscsscsccensccsscsccnssnssesscesaessascnsseescnessncsessesceasceseues 5 (0 
3. Not exposed .......ccecccescsccsecsccecscssescessceseaseccesees Junsssnunnannsnnnssnusnunnenunen 2 (0 
4. Siderite Ore ..........cccseccsece sccsss sannnnnns see pscees coenee cosens cosees soseasens coseee covess 0 6 
5. Coal) ......ccscsccsccecscosececesccccsscnscesesscescneasceetascuseacccsesatecsceceenccscecoesteceess 2 9 
6. Under-clay  .........cccsscccsceecnsscessecccececercesesccsseeeccsceseceseseee sessescosenensees 4 90 
7. Not @XpOsed.......... csescscce ccccesecs ces ceccee secescons cosces coseenees copeecass sonesenee nase 3 0 
8. Laminated sandstone .........cceccessccnecceces soeces cesses nunsen nnonnn sonnonnen cosececnees 12 0 
9. Heavy sandstone ..........cccccccecsscssececcscccccecccscescassecesscesscssorereen ccesscesees 6 0 
10. Coal blossom ..... Dersssnsnnensnssnsnsnnnnnansarsnen sannasnsnensenssnnunnsnssnsnssnnssnnnn nenne ee 
11. Siderite or@.......... ccccsceecscces ouanenunonon sonnunnan soneosses none sannannan cenees seeeuses 0 10 
12. Putnam Hill limestone ..........0s0senennu000 onsaonuen snsnennnnnnn anansn snnnnn cases cacees 5 0 
13. Not exposed ............cccsccsscecscsscs concen senses snneee senseaces eneces cesses teenarece anne 2 0 
14, Laminated sandstone ...... z.u2u0000 sonananun coceestosces coetas onunnn scones nennen cesnenenses 10 0 
15. Shale ...........cccccecccseceecceccecenececcetensseescenshsceeeseesecsneeessseessenssereensenses > 9 
16. Cherty limestone ............002022 020000 000000000 sunnnnenı cneeessns conses sesees senees sonne 
17. Slaty cannel coal ...... ......suusononnnensnnssnasnnnnunnunnanesunenn seeess senses onnansssnnnene 0 4 
18. Not exposed .....cccecssccsces sennennen cosseaces cesses sennnnann sosseeses seseesaes sannannnn nennen is 0 
19. Blue sandy shale ......... ....20000 cccosceee onanunnon snnnnnenn sonsesee nennen sonnnnnnn sonne gu 
20. Limestone .......02 csscecsee sovscsees seseeece cosmmenes sensseses anananenn ananannnsnonannen cesere 0 WwW 
21. Shaly limestone ..........ccccccsscseves secseesscees ceseee ceseeeses snsnannan sneece snveen races | 
22. Tuimestone, fossiliferous. ......... ccssessec sss cosscsecs nonnonnun sescasons coe ase sossseece nee 1 34 

23. Sandy shale ...........00ceccsccecceses covees snceceees senees sesseeees annnnnnen soesaeees se nees cue 


See Sec. No. 7, Map X. 


In the above section, Nos. 4,5 and 6 were seen near Coal Dale, and 
the rest of the section at Rocky Point. In the slate over the upper coal 
fine Chonetes and other fossils, changed to pyrite, are found at Matthews 
coal bank, in the north part of this township. 

The following geological section was taken near the line between the 
corporate limits of Zanesville and Washington township. The upp‘r 
part, containing the Alexander coal-seam. was taken on the land of 
D. Hart: 


FEET. In. 
1. Coal, reported ......... onssnenenanneennnnnensnsnnnennnensnnnensnnnsn euetessuceeceneuce sesseeecs 4 
2. Clay ... 2. ccc cevcencceceecccees cecces cue nonnnnan coseus coness sunnensnn anannnnen senses ences sonne 2 
3. Laminated sandstone and shale ............0c0 sesececes annene snnonunen coccce seceseences 0 U 
4. Coarse sandstone ..........00svcece voces covers cscess soncee peceseces secese ceccss an euer coneee . WwW 0 
5. Finely laminated sandstone and shale. ......... ccssscees sos ceeees nanssnassenn ene ees .~ 0 0 
6. Coal .eccescccsssscssscssesssecesccuse scsusessessssescsteneses sessssessteseasees ve seesteevasseses 3 0 
7. Clay ...ccrcccoccccccccccsscecccnccsesccecersescseusenssneetossssecneecnes sanesenee seceneneeseoers 2 a 
8. Laminated sandstone ........ccccesceccaccseseccseccesacscccsncccessscececccavecescasscceee 5 9 
9. Siderite Ore .......cccccccsscscccecsccercesccccccesceesecsescsscvcseveccseesesscecscccsecesesees 0 Ww 

10. Shale, bituminous ..esecssnanaonoasnnnnsnunsnensnnnunsuensensunnsnnnsnasnsnnsnansennnnensene 2 0 

11. Coal .........cccscectecccscssecccccsesessssccnscesevecevesccseceaseccocssese Snsensnnensanonee we 4 0 


See Sec. No. 13, Map X. 
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The following geological section was obtained on the land of Wm. 
Alexander, on lot 119, Washington township: 


FEET. IN. 
1. Shale .....cscssssccsccccsccsccscercecccesccecsecesccccsccecessesecseossceccscsscesceeceesesevessoese 8 0 
2. Slaty coal ...cccccccsssssscscccceseccsceccscscecsececeeccsssssessvccssccescscesscccsseeeccseecsssecs 0 10 
3. Clay .esresusunnsnussnenansnennunsnunnnnunennannunnnnansnansunsnnannannusnsnonsnennnsssunenstennnenne 0 2 
4. Coa] ......ccccececcnccccsccscsccccsscccsscscsccsccnsensevesessesscssccecetnccs sonscoseenesecssceees 5 0 
B. Clay .-ccecseoeces | POPPPERPEREFEEREEERREERUERPEEUFPERERFPEEPERERERERRERERREERERRUEREERPERUERERUDEERRE 2 0 
6. Sandy limestone.......cccccccscccsscsccescesccscseccscsscenceccsseessccecsescsrsvenecosceaceees 1 0 


See Sec. No. 14, Map X. 


This coal has a good reputation for household use, and is extensively 
used along the line of the National Road. 


WAYNE TOWNSHIP. 


The following section was taken on the land of Nathan Joseph, Sec. 
10, Wayne township: 


FEET. IN 
1. Shale .......ccccsscccascccccrecccceccecencee cocceccsacescrcucteuscence seceteseuccscscescveesssnsces 30 
2. Sandy bituminous shale ..........-ussnuasenansnonsnnsnnnnonensnnnnsnnnnnnnnensnsneenannnnnne 3 0 
3. Coal ...ccccccccecsccccccansccessescccass ennnsassassnssnunssnunnssennnssontnsnssunensnnsnnosnsssen ens 4 0 
4. Clay ...cccccsecccecscccnsscccceccccsecnccescoscnscceserscseensesscecaneessenasseesenseeeseesesesnens 0 2 
D. Coal ...cccccccccocssccscseecscncsccsceccccnceacsncaccncccccecccaccsestccveceseccscsenes seesceeseens 2 6 
6. Clay ...ccccsccccsscceececscnccsccececsessssccsssssenenscesssserasascnsseassecevenesseccceeeseeces ces 5 O 
7. Limestone ......ccccecccacccccccvccccccccesccecaesscsassccccsccscccccesssessctesccctessscecsteccssss 2 O 


See Sec. No. 16, Map X. 


The following geological section was seen on the land of Wm. Dunn, 
Sec. 6, Wayne township : 
FEET. IN* 
Limestone, not measured .........c00cccces soscce cece cesce coscesces cosssvess cscoue erence 


2. Not exposed......cccecsessceecccscsccsscccoscsssscseecneessoesseecessasecseusseacsscesseeseeueees 8 0 
3. Coal blossom ....nescn aussen nnensonuenon coscesees cescesens cuctes succes cesses ceases senees seesenes wee eee 
4 White clay......... cccccsse soosssseesnsseececnen cescee sesseenen coeescee seseseees nunnne seseesees 6 0 
5. Coarse crumbling sandstone........ccccccscsssescosces ssesseses cvcess cesees sonne cessenees 40 0 
B. Coal 21... csecsese sernunnnnnnnnun nensonnan sessesees crscce sesesenee sovasa ann cas nennen senses sans ens 3 10 
7. CLRY 2.2... asescccee soscccsn sncces cee ceceesceeeen sosteneen cossse cee nun soa nenne sennen sue nen ssn nennen 1 3 
8. Coal 0.02. .csccccccesscsereecccees senssecee ssses nassen snnees nassen ceccuceaces couven cesees snseeessece 0 10 
9. Clay... sonne 5 0 
10. Limestone .....-.cccsccoccctsccsccsnssscsssesssssssnssssccsceceescnsen senses scenes ereecsenseseses 2 0 
1. Clay ...ccecscsssccnsccscconsensccssscccscnssensensssseencnssconesensccecscesscesensessessensosensess 3 0 
12. Finely laminated sandstone........ccccccccsccsccscssccscssssescnssesssessscceseseeeees 30 0 
18. Shale ......... sssscccce cesses snanaunen annnnnnun nonunnann coreceeee casees sucees suaces seeees seesesees oe 12 0 
14. Bituminous shale and coal ......scscosscesscsccessssccncesccsescreccssscscessessses sssceees 0 6 
15. Shale .....ccsccseccecscecseseccecees \ensbansssnunnnunsnenstnenssansussnenssnennnsunnsnnnennnernnnne 5 0 
16. Compact sandstone .......ccccesssccscssecs cecces sessosses soccessecces cecaes coesesses sessnas ees 10 O 


See Sec. No. 17, Map X. 
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In Sec. 9, in this township, the blossom of the Alexander coal was scen 
on the road to Chandlersville, with the usual sandy limestone below it. 
This limestone contains a few fossils. No good openings were found at 
this point for the measurement of the coal. In Sec. 10, the coal showsa 
fine development. 

In Sec. 7, in this township, the blossom of the Alexander coal was 
also seen, with the limestone below it. 


The following geological section was taken about a mile and a half 
south-east of Zanesville, in what is called Salt Gum hollow : 


FEET. IN. 
1. Sam stone... .......2.ccceevecece cnscacere cesneucce onnaen cecces seseee sees canses concecece nennen . 1 0 
2, Blue shale .......ccccccncevetcscce soncssece secvnccccenccenscsncecucnceses ncscestensnscceseeaseces 10 0 
BD. COa] ..scsscencscsccececstceccecauccscees coccecsenccsenccensceetecescecesceeecseaceses ccenesecccsess 2 0 
4. CVRY occ cece cccccceccecaneceecsceescneresececcescenesseseeescusccees censeseeeseaesseseccses cesses 0 2 
9. Coal occ cece ceccceccceccccccecne. coucnree trnersnnn cucescaessesece cunsseceescsscetecececsceceeceens 0 8 
6. Clay ..oenessnssunnnnnanunnnsanesnsrsstnsnanunnunsennensnnssssn nennen tonstnnsnnnnnnnnnnnsnnan ceases 30 
1. Samdstome...cccccccccceccccesccccscccsceceves cccccsecesessccacccscuscencscasscacasescevccsess esas 13 0 
8. Laminated Sandstone .....cccsscccccccoscvcccccscesseecesses concencsecccvacens tesceceescanses > 0 
9. Samdstone.......cccccececccvecscccsctecceccenccesceces s00eetes ceansceescnetseeetn sennsceeenscess 0 0 

10. Shale .......ccccccscccccscescccecccescceeescucscccescucsceencasececccccessucesceseeessnesnececasens 5 
LL. Coral .....-...cccceccccececen ssesesces cevececcrscegscncescenenseenccessenetseetesnenctenecesceecceess 0 N 
12. Clay eneeeasennaasssassnnnannnnnnnnannnnensansanunnssenanansununnensuensnnnnnettesnnnnensensansnennne ı 0 
13. Slaty coal «uunssssenensossnennunnenounnenann snssnnannensnnenansnnnnssunsnsennenennennnnnnnnnnannen Qo 4 
14. Clay 00... ccccceecccescceee scceseceecseceecsecseteeeeecnneentO0ees canevasaeesescanes cesses scenseese 3 0 
15. Slaty coal cceseenaesesnenteensnnnnnnnensnonnnnnsnunnussnennenunnennonns ensanssnnannsensnnnen senses - 08 
16. Clay .ueresersenennennnnnnssnanenonsnnnnnnnnenssensensnnusnnnssnsnnnnenonsnne nseenuenenassnnanneneee 3 9 
17. Shale ............cccsvecscccsccsnecceccsecesecccucccecsccancccceescscns cesses cccsceces cucsecosacests 7 0 
18. Siderite OC.......ccsccccsceccncsccscscsen scvacsceecseccecnececevsteensencecsseascrsseceeseecces -~ QO 9 
19. Shale ...........ccccccccctcccccceee cosccencccctececcccecceccectencnecesseesesnessseensescesoes esses 15 0 
20. Putnam Hill limestonc........erscsseenenennonnonnnnonsnenenunensnanenansnnunnennnnnnnnnnnnee 26 
21. Laminated blue sandstone. .........cccsccssece vecsccotsccsecsccncessassecsscssescseennonces 10 0 
DD, Coal ....ccccccceccccceccsctaccccescccceccccecccvesccccsecccueecececscecscetoseesaceeesscnses see ces 2 64 

See Sec. No. 9, Map XX. 
HARRISON TOWNSHIP. 
Section at Taylorsville : 

FEET. IN 
1. Sandstone, Quarricd ........ cccccsessecessee sossccess nassen annsnnnnn soseeeces ences seesenses 3 0 
2, Not well exposed cccccccccssssscscsscecsssscssssscecesesseestessssetssanseseeseesusnsseseessees ie 0 
3. Shrale .........00cccecccccnteeeenvercacesccesscececcenccaceseesesenesecesenses seeseeseesnesens soaceeeses 4 0 
4. Coal, Alexander S@am ...........csescccccrsccscccccescesceensceres cesseseceeseesetcccees secese ¢ 4 
B. 00 C1 2 Resscecerenscrseceecseees . 8 8 
0. Bamdstone 2. .....ccccsacceccccsccecescoseccececsarcoscscnssscsnaesssencceeeseseones os sesescesens ne 4 0 
7. Shale, sandy .. ......cccscccccscesevscccecensenccscenesesseavessscessceesescecssonscsees en 3 0 
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FEET. IN. 


8. Light bluish sandstone, quarried ........-cceecsccccseccccsccccececoenseascesasonercesenees 68 0 
9. Shale, blue and sandy ..........cscecccssscssccccccscccssccccsensscessccctssessecssacsssssecnssene 4 OQ 
10. Coal ......cscsscessccscsccccccccsscetscecccnscesceescossceasasesessesescesactecscasesecseteneecessencesas 1 6 
11. Clay . 0 1 
12. Coal ...cccccccsccsccncccs sececccceccstcnceecceccecsecesesceececsenenseceascescescetscsceceesce ses 0 10 
13, Clay.....cessceccescecsesseccesssatecereeerenccescenessee seeeeparccescesscceee cusses ses seeeaeeeeens 2 6 


See Sec. No. 24, Map X. 


At the point where the section was made the Alexander cdal was un- 
usually thin. It is reported to be thicker on the cast side of the Mus- 
kingum river. 

The lower coal in the section, which is the equivalent of the Upper | 
New Lexington or Straitsville coal, is worked for neighborhood use. 


In Sec. 19, Harrison township, at “ Blue Rock,” but not in Blue Rock 


township, the following section was made: 
FEET. IN. 


1. Sandstone ........ccccecscecesescec senses sceseeens sun nonunnonnnnunsnnnsnannennnn nes ceeaseees nennen 8 0 
2, Shale .......ccescsescscsccccscsnccsceccrcecces ces cue sen snseeeseeeen soensessscenenss sesensesseseeeseece 2 0 
3 Coal ...... ccaceecccecsecececses coceas cesses sannunnan cnceescoecen coescese neces cpsees conten seseecess 0 6 
4. Shale .....cccsccssccccsscesccsccccctsscsescscoecccnecobecstecees 0 0 
d. Coal, Alexander seam, from 3 ft. 6 in. tO..... ..eresoconsoensssonsnunnnnonsorsnennnnnnanunenee 4 OÖ 


See Sec. No. 28, Map X. 


The lower or Alexander coal has been extensively mined at this point 
and shipped on the Muskingum river to supply the demands of the salt 
furnaces and the towns on the river below. It was at this point that the 
roof of an entry fell in, imprisoning four miners, who were rescued alive 
after an imprisonment of over thirteen days, during which time they 
had nothing to eat except the dinner carried in for the first day. 


PERRY TOWNSHIP. 


The following geological section was obtained on the land of F. Dunn, 
Little Salt creek, about 2 miles south-west of Bridgeville : 


FEET. IN. 


1. Laminated sandstone. ........ ccccccces coveccres sorecvece nonnnunun cos snanan socecense ace cee ess 20 O 
2. Shale ...... ..cccccesccsccsces cosrecces soneseees sonnenone sosceeens onsnnunen sesteeces annnnn eeneccecens G 0 
3. Coal blossom, Alexander seam ........csccscscescesees cocsceces covcce snananane soccee none ves 

4. Shale ........... cccsccecs ensure scccee cvcesecns seceseees ann ann cee ses san ese nn soscecece erscs svesence 5 0 
D. Läimonite OTC .......00 secscsces ccncee coveceus cacnee sceccsceccesecers cesses teanes senses seesecesees 05 
b. Shale .............ccccc see ces coe ananonunn covecensccevececeees conser cecuse sacnes ssseee pescesece coeees 1 0 
%. Limestone ...... 000002 cecsce ccccesveccce ccsecececsee Seesccnes seceecees onenevees seeseeece avesee sae 1 0 
8. Shale 00... ....ccccs csc cececs ccceescucece cos senses cescecsccessesceccesccsssscsesessessscccsssessece =O OO 
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9. Clayandore .: 2: 2200er 2 6 
10. Shale... 2... 6. ee tt tt tt ee he 2 0 
11. Coal... 2 we ee ee ee he rn 0 2 
12. Clay... 2000er 2 0 
13. Laminated sandstone, with compact sandstone below. ........ 50 0 
14. Cannel coal. ... 220 2. 00 een 0 8 
15. Coal... 2... 2 ee eee en 0 6 
16. Clay... 6 1 ee ee ee ee ee 1 6 
17. Shale... . 200 0m u nenne 20 0 
18. Coal... 1. 12 1 we ee ren 2 0 
19. Shale... 2... 2 eee nr rer en 3 9 
20. Sandy limestone and sideriteore. - - - - - - 22222 nennen 1 6 
21. Laminated sandstone . - » » . » 2 2 v2 0... es ew ew ew ew se 1009 


Bed of Little Salt creek. 
See Sec. No. 18, Map X. 


On the land of W. Dunn, a half mile east of F. Dunn’s, was taken the 
following section: 


FRET. IS. 
1. Laminated sandstone. ...... oe ew ee ee we eee 6 0 
2. Blackslate. . 2 2 2000er. 0 10 
3. Coal, Caldwell coal, Alexander seam... 2... ee eee eee eee 9 il 
4. Under-clayand shale... ..- 1 ee ee ee ee ww we ee ee . 
5. Notseen. . 2: 2 20 00er es 7 0 
5. Limestone and siderite ore. .......... ce eee ew . 


See Sec. No. 20, Map X. 


The coal from the bank of Mr. Dunn was analyzed by Prof. Wormley 
with the following result: 








Specific gravity - - - : > 22er nenn. 12% 
Water nee. 6.15 
Ash 2 2000er. 4.41 
Volatile matter. ... oo ww ee we ew ee tk ek te as 30.9 
Fixed carbon. » 2m 000er we ands 

Total. 2. 6 6 6 we we ee 100.10 
Sulphur ..: 2: ee ee ee ee ee eee 0.41 


The analysis shows this to be a very superior coal. The fixed carbon 
is large and the sulphur small. It has been tried, in a small way, in the 
Zanesville furnace with approval. So faras analyses have been made, 
this coal is found to be the purest in that part of the county belonging 
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to the Second District, and is one of the best coals of the State. At many 
other points the coal of this seam is much less pure. 

The following geological section was taken on the land of Mr. Crane, 
about a mile south of F. Dunn’s, near the line between Perry and Salt 


creek townships : . | 

FEET. IN. 
1. Sandstone ....... 2. + ne 3 0 
9 Shale ne 6 0 
3. Black slate... 2 m Co mE nen 0 5 
4. Coal, Alexander seam... : 1.6. ee ee ee ee ee 30 
5. Clay and shale... 2... 1 CE ee ee ee ee et ee le 6 0 
6. Limestone - 2 2 2 20 0 ren 1 0 
7. Notseen ... een 10 0 
8. Laminated sandstone .......- mn nr se ee rn 15 0 
9, Heavy sandstone... 2... 1. ee ee eee ee ee ee ee +: 80 0 
10. Coal > 22H 0 2 
ll. Shale 22er 4 0 
12. Sandstone’. ...... 2... 2 se eee ew ee ew ew ww ew ee ee 1 0 
13 Cannel slate and coal ...........-. +0208 8+ cece ees 1 0 
14. Shale . . 2 2: 2 2 2 222.2. ern 15 0 
15. Finely laminated sandstone . . ©»: : 22er ernennen. 80 


See Sec. No. 34, MapX. 


The coal, No. 4 in this section, could not be examined, the old opening 
having fallen in. 


UNION TOWNSHIP. 


The following geological section was obtained about half a mile west 
of the village of Norwich: 


FEET. IN. 


1. Limestone, fossiliferous and ferruginous. .............-. 2 6 
2. Notexposed - » 2.2: 2 nme 2 0 
3. Laminated sandstone .........-. ren 2 0 
4. Shale . .:: > >22 2 nr nn. nn 5 0 
5. Coal... 2. eee ee ren. 1 3 
6. Clay. >: 0 2 
t Coal... eee ee ee eee ren 1 3 
8. Clay 2. ee ee ee ee 0 2 
9. Mostly laminated sandstone... .-.. 2... 2-2. eee eee 40 0 
10. Notseen...... 2... eee eee ee te hw ee 4 0 
11. Coal blossom . . 2: 2: Hm ee ee 


See Sec. No. 23, Map X. 
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At Norwich station the following strata were exposed: 


1. Coal ......... ceccscee sonnnnnen annnsnonsnnnnnuan sauna costeccee snssseees sense ansansnen seeseeees sauce 3 86 
2, Under-clay, not measured....i.... consosean cssscsces cccnce cosees sossensee snnnansen concen aveeas u 
3. Laminated sandstone...... .ccccccosccscsecccece sevsveccecceces onunannen onnan soanne seceee sonen 2 0 
4. Conglomerate sandstone, with small quartz pebbles ......... ru. ecsecesne seenee 6% 
5. Sandy iron ore, limonite........ oruu00 200002 ceceee senannens sannanuen scases succes nennen secnosees 1 0 
b. Clay shale.............0. cceccecee sonsnannn cosennces consceees nesese sannnn seeeee concen opewes aeccenene 3 0 
7. NOt exposed... scccccce csccecece sececesscees san anne evess sonseusen cessececs secees soaete seen + @ 
8. Blossom of coal......ccsescecees nasse ccecee consesscsecsos sonsesens nansne nansne annansnn sas une cee 0 


The upper coal in this section is the same as the upper in the last. 


The following geological section was obtained in Sec. 16, Union town- 


FEET. IN. 


ship: 
1. Limestome......... cesses ceseseeee os cess cosscneee ceceseceveeees cossenees eeecesees Goneeeses eveeessee ] 
2. Not exposed ..........ccceccecceecscsee succes nennen costes soncecess setececes secees tencesece nennen 40 
3. Coal, blossom ......... cececncceces soccer soecee socess concs caaces concen cesese sence ananen seesesce , 
4, LimestOne......... ssccecsse avcecececececursceansesece cesses seccecees soccesess cesesaces seceesces ses 
5. Laminated sandstone ............00.cccsecccccsecs un ananen sovecses suesee neeces cocace senses 7 
6. White limestone. .........c.sccceesecscs conceens N ensnennen cee ann covees nassen serene enceeuece see - 3 
1. Red shale ..........00 ccc ccecee vecece nero vasecuses Banane avcece cence nenn pesesvece sowens seses ~ 2» 
BS. Coal, DIOSSOM......... sonenunen seccscnce seneee sense nensuonnn soneee senses scenes sunnnnunn annnnenne on 
9. Not CXPOSO...... .ccsccecsscoasonses nennen uunnnunon sescesees snnannnun escces cesses seeeeenes eeaces & 
10. Finely laminated sandstone and shale ............ccecoscne ennnnnunn concee coe ceeneoece 40 
11. Coal, blossom .........0cccceceesecvee senennnnn cessor coves seesen cosesecvesseees be eees anna sense aes 
12. Not exposed ......... ceccsces cesces sneees saeces eneses ennnnnannnnnannannnanannannan cesuen nennen ene 10 
13. Coarse sandstone .........260 cssceceve secuoe sanccncee coscececs cesecn covess covses veseesees eanees 19 
14. Laminated sandstone ...... 2.220. senenenenonnnnonnn cevsceece sconces annunneun sesecs nennen anne 1 
15. Carl, DIOSSOM......... onsensonn nnanenonsennennnnnnnsnunennnnnsnnnannunsnn sansnanen sansnn seneeeuss 


See Sec. No. 26, Map X. 


eee 


The following geological section was obtained in a railroad cut, at the 
summit, between the waters of Muskingum and Wills creck, about a 


mile east of Norwich: 


FERT. IN. 

1. Limestone..........osonnosonnnnne sonen ceseenensecseves soccee saves seeten Greene necten nenne annene 1 0 
82. Shale ............c00 cevces cocces cccses ceenceeus cocese socves seeres ceeses Geecence ceases ceecas casecs „50 
3. Lime ........cccsccsccecccece sevces ceececens snaonnonn soneccese snnanane ananan sensnanan sesceceeseeces 1 6 
4. Shale 2.0.2. .ccccccse css cevecs eccenccsccs cones svecacese seeecases consees be ceeeceece en kuss evcees evs . $ 6 
. LammestOme........cccccccces ccvces soccer enonnenen vatnen seesseees soenee saeece seesssese sanen One 1 0 
6. Red shale 1.2... ....c0 con snnnnnonn aununnnen nennunsen sence seeces snunnunen soneseuse cnsece casees oes . 1 0 
7. Mostly reddish shale............ccssesssscee corcccses secras events esence caeee sensnnsn nenn of 0 
8. Blue shale ..........0.00. ccosscncscecsnencces sesess sessercesaee coonscase seeees seteseoes cossansce ses 10 0 
9. Iron ore and limestone. .......ccrsccccccse voccen tress onunnnnnn sesensees eoseseees sosaasens cos 0 4 
10. Shale........ N cose eeene pecnccece secapecen ceccce eeenes seeeeeces sescceser ene bee seeseeneeceeces coscecncs 1 0 
11. Not exposed.sessosesonssnsanunn anunsnnnn aenannann sonsnenan onen anne banees cecccnscencs sun 4 0 
12. Limestone, fossiliferous ............0. IPEPFRERPERRRFR eeneeeves secenes an snsesn ces nesses nenn 2 0 


See Sec. 22, Map X. 
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In Sec. 10, Union township, was obtained the following section : 


FEET. IN. 
1. White crumbling limestone ......... sosasense nennen nennanennonnnnnonnannonsennnnnneusn ces 1 0 
2. Not Oxposed ......... ccsccscse cosecsces cosccsscsceces onensnnse coecen ces seseeeees concen cesses sesees 18 0 
3. Blossom Of cOal............ccccce scscscsce successes cecees anannanen sossesees susuusnon senses nenn 
4. Limestone............c00ccecen cocsccess cencccecseccecces cecees cnscasons sanansans ssaces seanessecees 1 0 
5. Not exposed ..........ccccsscesccsee sannnnuun anunanuen cesece snsnannan cosesscee seeces sesevenes ann 20 0 
6. Blossom of coal........... .csscsseecoseee ae peeenen eanees cucece cesses nenne soeeseess sesneaces cn 
1. Not exposed ............ cssccscee cescceccs nennen sennnsnsnansonnunaun sansne suonsenne concen penseeees 2 0 
8. Blossom Of coal....uesanonoaen ccccscece eonnnunen snnuon sonnannan snnann nnnann annnunnen sonnnannn cos vee 
9. Bluish limestone ............ scccsccsecccnes concesces sescncnse sunnnanun onsnunnus onnanonun anne 2 0 
10. Not @xpoOsed .........csscccese cccscescscnccsces unnensnan aunnannen eonansunn soseaseus eveesssse senses 145 0 
ll. Limestone, fossiliferous ......... .cscccss cscececes cncees ssceceses sonnannen costeenss aonanenee 1 0 
12. Not exposed...... .c.scssessccsccses cosscenes sonne ceccseees cecces soneee coseceses sneces soveeeees - 20 0 
13. Clay shale.......nsnssunese sennennnnnnnnansnsnsunsnnnen aunnnennn sossescecece conses soesecces oes cee 6 0 
14 Coal ......... ccccse sccscsecs cvnces seecceces couscenes nunnanenn suannunen aananenne nunnnnnen cuseeaece oes 2 4 
1D. Clay ...... 2.2.00 sensor snannnnon socece cosces cosevense ceeceeces sececeens cosensecs senses seseeeees sence 0 11 
16. Coal ......2c0 coscsccsecscccecneeee anennunen cesses conseeees coenes eoseecees seeeeeees sossesees san seeees 0 3 


See Sec. 30, Map X. 


The following geological section was taken about a mile south-west of 
Concord Station, in Sec. 9 of this township: 


FERT. IN 

1. Blossom Of coal......... suososonn sunnunnen nuanen aunnun snnnun senses copecesse soaves sensecses secure 
2. Not Exposed .........sscsss cosscsces cocecesee conces onnnunsnnnan sences ceeees ensues seuces onnnnsenane 36 0 

3. Blossom Of Coal.........ssscsecee sonuunnnn onnnnnene sonsccsee senses tecees senses soaces seseesase ann 
4 Limmestome............00ccscscscesscoccesccnses seaees sunnen cosces senses cssace sesces coeceseee senses 1 6 
9. Not EXPOSE... ......00 cesecsscenecces cosscense sunnnannn sunannonunne sesseees cesces stance sannunene 8 0 

6. Limestone, not Measured..........scscesccccce cncace vecsen vec veuses sen eacees cacces ceeeceess 
7. Red shales....... .ccccscccssccee scccssccs ounununnn soonsnnan conses cnseseece svscesces secues soseegens 60 0 
$. Limestone, fossiliferous...............cs0sccscss nennen cscees seccesens consesens casces coseeeees 1 0 
9. Not Oxposed.........ccsccccsececovscecceccscsceas seseeesen nenne coseecess cesses cesses eeseee seeess 20 0 
10. Clay shale...........0 200000 cesecenes ceccee ccees seeceenes sosees sesees cesece secees se ssosssensessens 6 0 
11. Coal... 220000000 auunounen cossccces cones senses casces seceecess onnnnn nannanane susssumasunan senses snennn 2 4 
12. Clay aussen enaannoen sennununn snsnsnnunsenunsunssnsnnonssnnennsnanan eee 0 ll 
TZ, Coal .......cccccsccescsccssssccs nenne senees nnnnnnnen sossaescs conten seecacees nnsepeccees eeeees seeeee 0 8 


For this section, see Sec. No. 36, Map X. 


The following geological section was obtained at the railroad cut, a 
little east of Concord, and in that neighborhood : 


F FEET. IN 
1. Limestone........... scsssesee onnnen sansananensennenen son nennen aunsnsnnn cosees sonsen sensesees conees 16 
2. Red shale at top, bottom not seen ..........cssc0 snunonene onnnnnnnn sununn seccecers access 60 0 
3. Limestone, fossiliferous, not measured ............cccece cccsceces enecee senonsornonnan 
4. Not @xposed.........ccscccsccesnvcces scence nceees sassoencsees cosees cnenen conese ces soeaee cesenenes 49 0 
5. Laminated sandstone..........ccccescsccsscoscas sonoanons senses ene cccces ses ceesee coeses cesees 10 0 
b. Shale ......... cccscccscees onanunnen snmonnone sansnnnnn son sunnnn ceceee sansnanae seneue senses ocesees . 18 0 
7. Coral, not measured. ...... susoensennnnnne snnuannen saunsnunn snsnnsnn sannnuune sonsnuenn senunnnee ese 


22 
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. PRET. IY. 
8. Clay and shale............00:csssssses coscccnce coceee ovsece ceceee cesses soccas eoseroces ens nennen . 10 0 
9. Limestone, flinty and sandy, fossiliferous.............cs000 cesses soscccses cecces anne 20 
10. Hard clay, with nodules of limestone.............sccos cossssses cecoes annaneneumenne .~ dQ 
11. Shale.......cesssccsssssesssnssssessescsssescesesssn senses cesses esses seesnssessesase seseeeeensese sd 


Level Central Ohio railroad. 
See Sec. No. 37, Map X. 


SALT CREEK TOWNSHIP. 


The following geological section was obtained in Sec. 13, Salt Creek 
township: 


1. Heavy sandstone ...... 2.0... cccsccses cesses sonananneonenan sscees cosescecsce sesccoese ananon aecues 0 0 
2. Coal 2.2... ..ccce ceescececcceccene sncces secses cesses snesce nunnun cases seces cece eocece cneces evacssars 2 0 
3. Clay 22... ccceescncce nenununnnnnnnnn soeseoscee sono nnnan nunsanunn sansannnn soenesace nenne connecses aveses 2 0 
4. Not exposed................ scsccsses cossscone setees non nn nnnnen sosscereccesccc ccs csc csccesaccccsese 40 0 
56. Clay and iron OTG ....... scesccces coseee roses ocececss senses coneessee ceases coccevane sonen anne 2 10 
6. Shale ...... ......000 cececs cnsces scones sncnen sossscces soseenese conscccce sovescces soseccsee cescewess sss 1 0 
7. Limestone and iron OTe ...... acussunanoonsenonnnon coccee secure succes soccer evcces sonccceas cvs . O i 
8. Shale, with nodules of siderite ore .......o.enunauo suenssanessnunnsennenonenunnen none BD 


Bed of Salt Creek. 
See Sec. No. 21, Map X. 


. The following geological section was obtained on the land of J. A 
Clapper, Sec. 8, in this township: 


PRET. 1°. 
1. Finely laminated sandstone ......... zurssnsen surnnnnen annnonsen senses sornonnan cesses cessor . 6? 
2. Ferruginous shale, with nodules of siderite OFe........... cssccoss covsseeee senseeees 6 0 
3. Finely laminated black slate...............:s:csssssscecees nassen sesssses sonsonnen cenesease 0: 
4. Coal, Alexander geam..........nursrs0 000 snsenonn cen sn esee cee seston ses encees ent namen sos eeeers 31 
5. Cay... cen ccecee concses cee coe see cescnesscoeces cee cusses secees ons ses arten nenne sseeeeee coenee sesees „50 
6.  Limestone...... cece essen snnnnnnannon sannonanenenonannn snnuunnen sonsesens nennen cesses sannaenen ses 1 0 
7. Highly ferruginous limestone, changing in places to siderite ore.............. 2 0 


See Sec. No. 29, Map X. 


This limestone, with its contained iron, might perhaps serve a good 
purpose as a flux in a blast furnace. 

The following geological section was obtained in the hill by L. Pieree's, 
Sec. 11, Salt Creek township: 


FEET. IN 
1. Buff shale ........0.. sccssssse cossssecs cosceeces sannnnnn conseccee sunscesse socsesace ecsceeees enenes 43 0 
2. Coal, reported thicknieas...........ssssss sescosses cesses sonsenens soseccees access on atee seecee 2 6 
B. Clay. .cccoescecssces consss senses sscees cesses sesessaee nescence eseeseae ensues secees senses seceasaee ces 3 0 
4. Not exposed... cescccces csscccees cosssssae cesses secsee succes seseeees ancees encesenss seasseees 4 9 
B. Shale ........cccsscsse cesses cesses sossccoes cesses sessecess seseuceee seseeece ceases suneeeses soe un DM 9 
6. Sandstone ............00. nenn coscce cesses coccas conten sonnnneno nununn posses onnnanenu nanunnenn one . 429 
T. Bhale ............00. csssssss cosess nassen cossce sneces sannen sonnen senees nunnen sesecs snnnen coseseeeees 39 0 
6. Clay and iron ore.............. eves nasse svceer azcees cunees ceseeeace sncenaees sannesnen ovesee 0 6 
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FEET. IN 
9, Bhale ......... ccc csn ccs coc cce eve concer ces nen nun sun onannn onnnan snonnennnnen snnnnnnn snnnan seeeee nenn 11 

10. Coal blogsom ......... 

11. Clay ...ccccccscescoes nnanennon sanceesee soseee eocees saces cosenenes susanne penseeace eeeenece oneees 5 6 
12. Not exposed... .ssssseseccsceceee coscsnnes cossseece susscones coe see nennen senceseeseeseeees nennen 19 0 
13. Finely laminated sandstone. ......... ccscccessscces seseevees dencceces eveces coseeeees coaeee 22 0 
14. Not exposed .......00 cccscsececceces snnannnun onnannann sannernne sannnannn anannnsenanansnnn seeeenees 5 0 
15. Coal blossom ......=..... 0sa000 snnanuennnnnnen sannan snanan ces cen nannnn anannunse sessasses snannnene 

16. Clay: sessnanenunsonnenunnunasssnssennennn nunnensen sensnees onnnsnsne senses susneenes sensnnsss cosesaaes 5 0 
17. Coarse sandstone ...... cccceseccse cesses senses sunannuun nonnannue cneoueces seeesens snnnne susanne 14 0 
18. Shale ..:....c0cccscecscsse conscsvencccecsce ssases aunnnn sonen sannnennnonnunn seeserens sesees cesees cos 15 0 


See Sec. No. 19, Map X. 


RICH HILL TOWNSHIP. 


The following geological section was taken in Sec. 8, in this township 
on the land of Aaron Robinson: 


FEET. IN. 
1. Heavy sandstone’ ......... zuaseossnnunsnnuon sonen sonnnanon snnune ences ceeees secre nen ove ssnnen 4 0 
2 Clay shale... ce ceesce seccee soccacece con seneaces ssseceees nannnnnon nunnse nannen eonsssoes ove 6 0 
B. Coal coecanenssensonnunnnnonnunn covoccace nnuunnnan onnennann coves nanenanen cecces cooues nennen cosevecce 2 5 
4. Clay .2uecnsesnanansnunannsnsonnnnnnnnnnnenn snnannnen sassnnasnennnnn sansnnnnn coneceee sun seveceess 209 
5. Whitish limestone............... ccssssees nassen covessses eoseseeee ves deeses coveseees casescoeece 1 0 
6. Not exposed..............00sssssecee cosecs sossssneeensces soeeees see cece eeeser cocene eesces concn „205 0 
7. Coarse Sandstone’ ..........2.ccccssssceescoccee sescncace annann nennen ces cocscuscs sesteccee nennen 10 0 
8. Conglomerate sandstone with fine quartz pebbles...........cc00ssssssece cossecees 1 0 
9. Shale ...... cccceceve coccvcecs cecnce secces nannun cesces cesses soecesceceee teeses succes conceesee sosssece 5 0 
10. Coral ...... 000000000 none sonen ceceseceveescecece cots costes sceces sesees on nn nn soseeses sus coesesace ces 2 4 


See Sec. No. 32, Map X. 


The upper coal in this section is used in the neighborhood. The lower 
coal was not worked at the time of our visit, although an old opening 


wasseen. The upper coal doubtless is the equivalent of the Pomeroy 
seam. 


In Sec. 19, in this township, the following geological section was taken: 


FEET. IN. 
1. Heavy sandstone ...... 0.2.01... onnsannonnnanunnnnenn onnnunnnonne seaseesnecs cesses suseerses snsees 10 90 
2. Bituminous shale.............0cccees cos csccnccescceccecss ace coscncces eceves ences cocescees anne 1 8 
3. Coal ...222sennonnonson concee nennen svecscess cases peeves annnunen soegececs ances suscescan cesses ececenes (2 6 
4. Not exposed... i... cssses annonuaen coseccces onnnnnnnnnnn soneesens sun sensscces cotscesen nenne 26 0 
5. Clay ehales, with nodules of siderite ore... ......... scccccses ccsecs cosccces sonnenaenne 24 O 
6. Calcareous irom OTE .....0.00 ..csce ccnces nennen concccess cscsce consccees succes sescecece costes sesso 0 10 


In the same seetion, on the land of Llewellyn Warne, was found the 
following geological section : 


FEET. IN 
1. Lämestone, fossiliferous ......... ..cccscosccscseces suonannen sonannunnennsnunenan cocees sanssnnee 2 0 
2. Not exposed .......un sanenuoen covcesoes sonnunnen seeeceses soesaeses sunnuanne nennen onansu ne sersenn ase 44 0 


3. Heavy sandstone, quarried............ sce. vee eeecn senses sunsnensn sus ees sus cecces sueeeeses 8 0 
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WERT. IN 
4. Sandy iron ore, limonite .................. cccsccece sossccece coscccces soccccoen veceacces aussen 0 3 
5. Clay shalle............... ccc ccesce convccses cocccncasscsecee cos ces cee nun cee ane cee cvaces susnen cesses ses 15 0 
6. Black bituminous shale......... 2.200200 sscosccce covsceecs corcecces cossee nsccus nenne sonne - 7 
7. Coal, reported thickmess............cscccecscsessscas coscceces coscencecece cos cee ccscee secees 26 
8. Hard white clay ......... cccccscossccces cocece socevesce cncses scececece sseces nennen sossenses assess 2 0 


The old opening into the coal in this section had fallen in, and no 
measurements could be made. 

In Sec. 20, in the same township, the fossiliferous limestone was seen 
with 4 inches of siderite ore upon it. The limestone was 34 feet thick. 

Near Rixville, in this township, the following section was obtained: 


FEST. IX. 

1. Sandy limestone..........ccsccsseccccse cevceccas seecceces sossceces oo Seo cccees eovecsces cenece - 03 

2. Laminated sandstone .0...........ccscecee cceseccecesesssescseses ces ssscceccecescsscncnecsssecsssceme 0 0 

3. Shale ........4 scscesces cccces sosccccce anannunnn onunen seccecacs sovece anne oeeceeed anennnten senses . 6 9 

4. Coal, upper 6 in. siaty obscaccss cosces tovsceece conceusss nunsnnnen couse ceeeecuce coneesens sense . 3 6 

7. Underlay . doe see ceccenees snanunnen san une nnenan cee onsnnn ces snescecesceceeees sen ann snannn seeeen cee . 2 0 

8. Clay shale ......u. sances cesces senses covecs cocecsvescsecececsesessen suaceescovccecee coccecsos coarse 12 0 

9. Whitish limestome............ ccccscccs cocvccsesceccee sos ccccccerevceca ceases nun ann cue ces ceseas 2 0 

10. Not exposed...........sc.cc0cee. dacscecesses cecses sesssssca cecece snnces ouscsasucccecs cancee cesses 9 0 
11. Blossom of coal... ..ccccscsccssccoce cossscsss cocecn cossscese succes cecees coeeneces soseeseas coe ose ~ 


The upper coal is the one used exclusively in this region, and has an 
excellent reputation. It is doubtless the geological equivalent of the 
Pomeroy seam. 

In Sec. 21, in this township, the following strata were secn : 


PRET. IX 

1. White Limestone. ........ 0... ccsses snssnnnnnnennnunnmmnnsnnnnnn son neces anno ences eoseee ees 1 6 
2. Not exposed ..........ccccsces ccc cccees cevsesces coc cesses cocsesonccccce sececececes nunnen coscsess % 0 
3. Clay shale ............110 sonen coccccens sossocece coscecses casene sessacens sesasepes saves cesses . 9 0 
A, Coal ...... ccs csscesssceeecoeee snnnen coscesssessssssarsses sos sateeessarsnesseesesseescosaessseesesseecs eo 3B 
B. Not exposed ..........cesccsssceccce snnnonnun secvecese sonses svecssecs sovcceces sesescace seseeeess „5 0 
6. Laminated sandstone ...... cu... cccceccss sonne cnccceces cossccece succes ccecss sscces seccseess 5 0 
7. Not exposed...........cccscccsccses snnununer cvssscees successes snnnnn sessesens soceecens sosneeees . & 4a 
8. Blossom Of coal ......... cccscooce sescsccce conscnccecesce soseseees sepeccecs ceccen ceases anne cee ot 
9. Not @xposed..........ccscccccensccccen cescocees seccecene sonece seecee soenscece nenn eeuvee sesssess m 0 
10. Limestone and iron ore.........cccccscccss sssescece suscccace cocsecace cececcucs cncees sanseeess 1 6 
VA. Clay shale...... ........ cscccess nnnnsn onnonenenonnnan secces onansnnne seense cesses ennnnn sesaoeess .% 4 
12. Biderite .......0. ccccossssscecceces cocevscee sossscece encseceececces sncces svesesees coaesnce seesssene 4 
13. Limestone, fossiliferous ......... ....cccs onanan soosscece coseecces onnanannn cavece seevesser ses 0 
14. Not exposed .........cssccs csssccsss snnunennn enonnuons annnnsnnn cnsces onansn sonees concen soosesees - 6 
15. Clay shalle..........c.s+escssscess cosesssossnscesceses sossenees costes cansea sonees cussea senses cusses 8 
16. Black bituminous shale ............ cccccc sssccseee cesvesces cscees copensess nenne senses sneees .o”% 
17. Coal, reported thickness ..........ccsescecoes seccon nennen nnenun cess ences cae cece ee | 


See Sec. No. 27, Map X. 
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The upper coal in this section is worked. It is the equivalent of the 
Cumberland coal of Guernsey county. 
BLUE ROCK TOWNSHIP. 


A geological section was taken neer Confederate Cross Roads, in Sec. 3, 
Blue Rock township, as follows : 


FRET. IN, 
1. Limestone, clay and iron O1@......00. cevesveee evens a pbs casan canece nooserece sences cessence 1 0 
2. Shale ...... cccseccnecsccncececocssesecnes coccee onnnnnnun susseeess cases seccccace cone seessessesecss 15 0 
‚> Fossiliferous limestone, Ames limestone ..........000 cesses enesssees soneonees snnnnenn 1 2 
4. Laminated sandstone ..........ccccceescsscee cocces cosces socces snonnnnen concen eeseeaoee cnsees 300 
6. Blossom Of cOal...... 2... 200000 cesses coseee cossecous sonnnunon cossesens nannen conses snnnne senses 
6. Laminated sandstone ......... coseereee sonen en bansaan sennannan cescccces nosceuces snensn anne 20 0 
7. Shale ...........cc00 onnansnnnnnuon sanannnannunonnnsnnen scence ceceee seeeeeees sannannnn coseceasecnens 200 
8. Sandy shale, bituminous ...... uunseessonsonsonssnnnnesnunen anennnson sunnonsn senensenn sure 4 0 
9. Coal ...... cessccce cccsceces nonnun ssseceuce cescceces cncssccas nennen cocees sceesces eoeceenes snnena ses 2 0 
10. Under-clay ..........22000 cssosscee conces sosceeees sannen snnnnnnnnnnn conees coesce eveses sossesaue oe 


See Sec. No. 33, Map X. 
The lower coal in this section is mined for neighborhood use. 


Near Rural Dale, in the same township, the following section was 
taken : 


, FEET. IN. 
l. Laminated sandstone ...... deencoven coasecees secnesees sosees veces dene cesseecoees seen AO Q 
2. Buff limestone... ...... sseseeee cncees sonnannen annnnunn snnnsn snnunnnensnnnssnsn senses ceeees - 2 0 
3. Shale 22... ..ccc0ccecce sscessseevesace snnnnnnnn sonces crensoeee soeens sannansnn sense dove cesccecceneees 40 0 
4 Whitish limestone. ...........00.cccces cesses cosces cecees sosses soceesees coseee secues nonsassenen 1 0 
5. Shale .......22 000000 ccsnscens conten sesese cesses socceeace costes secece coseseess nennen coeses sees von 18 0 
6. Whitish limestone............ 200000020000 sononnnnonennnnnnnun snansenan snnnsnunensn onnanssen ens 2 0 
G. Shale .....nasaseoonanen neuen soonnnnun cesses nennen seccenees sannanann cocces cosces senees nnnnen on seee „ 27 O 
8. Black slate .......cccccsesccescecscnescncces sossacees susccesce nusenn secees secceseee cosceceue seeees 0 6 
9. Coal, Hunter’s bank ...........ccccescce cossecses soccer ccccceccenccccsssccscsssscsscsecsces 4 O 
10. Clay ......cssecesseccecccces cocscone sescceuee ceseesecs non snnnn coosee rennen nenn senmnssanenenenn 3 0 
ll. Nodules of limestone ......... cccscecsscee cesses covevcnce anonnnne sanuonnnnnensnonan covevenee 
12, Not Ox posed........ccccccccccscceccsceeccssee snnansnen nennen cece seenes sesees coeens soeses sosceeee 58 0 
BB. LimmestoOne........sccsccecceces ssceeeccseas seeseccee coesss coe snnenn soevencen see sen cocaee sen an nnnnen 30 
H. Shales, mostly......... sseccceee Insnunnn snsannnen covensesccscesecece csnstons eecescees ecees see 4 0 
15. Bluish Limestone ......... ccccscese sossssces cocccncce covces snnannnnn can nunonsnnn seneesoes sauren 2 0 
16. Not expoßed...... ccsesennn sssscccce sonunnnsn snnennenn seseee sanonnnne snnnnennn sence cus ce sece seve 69 0 
17. Sandstone .......c0cccesecsnccsccs sevens cos cescen sescceses eoevee sesces coe peace coeses an nesn nennen 10 0 
18, Shale ..........20 202000 ceccen cecece ces cee nnnnennunenn snnnsummann soe nun cee succes cee seeees seecee senses 40 0 
19, Limestone fossiliferous, Ames limestone......... .....csce cscceseee coccvcnvescscee ous „ 2 0 
QW. Blue shale............ 200000 000000000 soccce coscce ces non snnnsunanane one nen ssnnnnsennsennsenunenenee 10 -Q 


See Sec. No. 35, Map X. 
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By the barometer, the Hunter’s bank was 427 feet above low water of 
the Muskingum river at Gaysport. The coal is mined for local use, and 
is held in high esteem: The seam is the same as the Cumberland seam, 
and is found at its proper horizon in Athens, Morgan, Muskingum, Noble, 
Guernsey, Belmont and other counties. 

In this township many wells weré bored for petroleum during the oil 
excitement in 1864, and, perhaps, earlier. By reference to the section taken 
near Rural Dale, it will be seen that the fossiliferous limestone in the 
deep valley is the Ames limestone. This limestone stratum extends 
through Morgan and Athens counties. In both counties oil in con- 
siderable quantities has been found in strata lying from 70 to 150 feet 
below this limestone. I have been unable to obtain any authentic 
records of borings in BJue Rock township, but it is probable that what 
oil was obtained there came from proximately the same geological hori- 
zon. During the progress of the Survey, it has been found that the 
rocks to the east of this township have a western dip. I regard it as 
probable that the oil in Blue Rock is found along a synclinal line, where 
the eastern dip meets the western dip referred to. Of late years very 
little attention has been given to the production of oil in this township. 


MEIGS TOWNSHIP. 


This township contains High Hill, the highest point in this part of 
the State. The’following section, extending from th2 top of High Hill, 
is in Sec. 4 of the township: 


FEET. 18. 
1. Laminated sandstone and red shale...... ...... ccc. cccece cocces coeces costes seneee nee % 0 
2. Red shale ......... coccsece sannnenen nunonnone coscuseas nonnannen sonsseces sossecees ananee sucseecss 10 0 
3. Laminated sandstone ............0..00sccscsese csscssces cecece onnnunann onannnn sanennenn ees 10 0 
4. Whitish limestone......... ....ccsce cccceceee coscscsee snecer cocee tosses sevens cueses cesesecs 2 0 
B. Not exposed.............scccssses cossosses sossscece soe cecses snsses seeees annenann sessenecs senses $1 0 
B. Coarse sandstone. ......0....ccccescevcccece consasscsccences ascecans seceeseeeses cea cusses nennen 2 0 
7. Black bituminous shale...............ccccscsesccccescoeces coccescnsecces sosces cesses cecess 0 4 
8. Coal] ......scccsesvcnccessecscscceceenceees Issnsssnnsensssnonsonnsnsssnnnsnsensnsnssentenensanmann „16 
9. Clay eereunnnenersnnonnennonunsununnnnnnennunnanannennnnnnen sunsansentnnnnnnnnnnsnsusssennansunnen 1 0 
10. Blue limestone ......... .u.00 season conccces coves cos cocnscees an sees onanannen saonanannnunnnen 2 6 
11. Not exposed...........ccscccccsccece sonsnnunn socsvceen sescasens sessaeaes cenves nass sesees encece ss 0 
12. White limestone...............0csceeecscees sonne sanunnonsnnenanonnnnanen couse sessecece sees 1 90 
13. Not exposed... ........0 cesses cccscecoccns ssssecce sascnsneesee sesensos ons cee cosaseeenee ses san nen nee 2s 0 
14. Laminated sandstone. ..... ......00. csscsccsscececcscces soncccces sneneccce cosscccce cacsecess - 3 0 
15. Coal...eoreosrononnenonnnannunnnn nen sun one ann nun nansnannannnensen anonnnunann nen nannen san sansennnnne 1 i 
16. Clay parting.............0.sscseecscces cesses ssscescoscee ces coeses tenses ansanunen coteecces sevens o0 1 
17. Coal ......002.cccce vevscece cos succes uvcees ounces ees ccccss coseve sececsees coteseuee san nn nenne ensues i $3 
18. Black shale with coal planta..............sssescesssscces soanaunnnmeronnuenansnoeuenenunne O 6 
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FEET. IN 
19. Col .....ccrcccsncs.scccnccctaccecssesencescsoscssossssenccsosscsssecaces dcacevacvcsescarcconescecess 15 
20. CIAY ZUSPSSSSETEESTTRPRFSIDEUSUDDELTUFEREILDEATSDUPETPERUPEUEFPESLSELIMERRLLTETPEIPERPELPEFFRTPESFFRER 2.0 
21. Dark blue limestone.........csecnso nenne eoceseas cecees sence dean aceces conces mescecess cecees 4 0 
22. Not ExpOsed ......... ssscccces sscce conces ces onunensnnenenne sonscnece sensececs ann see cesene cus nenn 12 0 
23. White limestone. ...........sccccccns sosecscces neun cecesesocces sonsevees sroses ces conses cesses 2 0 
od. Hard fire-clay, S€@M.............cccccccsese seersecsesce sosees cesses snnnnnnen onnonsnanan seeees 1 0 


See Sec. No. 31, Map X. 


The upper coal in this section is thin, but of fine quality. The coal 
below, in its various parts, constitutes the Cumberland seam. There are 
mounds on the very summit of High Hill, this very prominent point 
having attracted the attention of the mound-builder race. No section 
could be obtained showing any lower coals. There was difficulty to find 
exposures. 


The following statistics of the Zanesville furnace have been kindly 
furnished by Gen. Samuel Thomas. The furnace has proved one of the 
most successful and profitable of the West: 


“The Zanesville Furnace, belonging to the Ohio Iron Company, located on the 
Muskingum river, just above the city, was blown in September 7th, 1871. 

“It was built by Samuel Thomas and has proved a very successful furnace. Height 
of stack sixty-two feet; width at top of boshes sixteen feet; is worked with a close 
top, and blown with an upright engine of three hundred horse power. It is supplied 
with hot air passing through three thirty-two pipe stoves, which maintain an average 
heat of about 900 degrees. Seven three and a half inch tuyers are used, and at these 
tayers the pressure of blast is about four pounds. 

“The furnace made, the first twelve months run, a small quantity over 12,000 tons 
of iron. The fuel used has been 1,200 lbs. of Straitsville coal to 600 lbs. of Connels- 
villecoke. ‘The average burthen of ores to the above amount of fucl has been 700 Ibs. 
of native ores from Perry county, 800 Ibs. of rich ores from Lake Superior regions, 
and 150 lbs. of mill cinder. To flux this, 650 lbs. of lime were required. Lime, sand 
and clay come from the neighboring hills, This furnace is now in blast, (February, 
1873,) having been in continuous operation for nearly 18 months, and is making an 
average of forty tons per day. The stock house, casting house and engine house are 
built of brick and stone. All the arrangements for receiving coal, coke and ores, as 
well ag shipping iron, are of the most convenient character.” 


The same Company owns a rolling mill and a small charcoal blast für- 
nace, The rolling mill is in successful operation. The present officers 
of the Ohio Iron Company are: President, E. E. Fillmore; Treasurer 
and General Manager, M. Churchill; Secretary, C. W. Greene. | 


No. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
1. 
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Geological Section 1} miles 8. E. Pleasant Valley station, Hopewell township. 
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at Dillon’s Falls, Falls township. 

on land of Henry Fiesher, Falls township. 

1} miles north-west of Dillon’s Falls, Falls township. 
near Licking river bridge, west of West Zanesville. 
on Putnam Hill, Putnam, now Zanesville. 





Combined Section at Coal Dale and Rocky Point, Washington townsbip. 
8. Geological Section on land of J. Granger, near forks of Mill Run, Zanesville. 
9. 


in Salt Gum Hollow, Wayne township. 

on Adamsville road, } mile north Mill Run, Zanesville. 

on land of Mr. Kline, Falls township. 

on Mr. Hollingsworth’s land, Falls township. 

near Washington and Zanesville line, upper coal on land of 
D. Hart. 

on land of Wm. Alexander, on Lot 119, Washington township. 

on land of Wm. Rodman, Sec. 21, Hopewell township. 

Joseph Porter’s 100 acre Lot No. 16, Hopewell township. 

on land of Nathan Joseph, Sec. 10, Wayne township. 

on land of William Dunn, Sec. 6, Wayne township. 

on land of F. Dunn in Little Salt Creek, 2 miles south-west 
of Bridgeville, Perry township. 

near L. Pierce’s Sec. 11, Salt Creek township. 

land of W. Dunn, ($ mile east of F. Dunn’s), Perry township. 

14 miles east of Chandlersville, Sec. 18, Salt Creek townsbip 

railroad cut at summit, a mile east of Norwich, Union 
township. 

half mile west of Norwich, Union township. 

at Taylorsville, Harrison township. 

on land of J. Elmore, Sec. 13, Brush Creek township. 

obtained in Sec. 16, Union township. 

in Sec. 22, Rich Hill township. 

at ‘‘ Blue Rock,” in Sec. 19, Harrison township. 

on land of J. A. Clapper, Sec. 8, Rich Hill township. 

in Sec. 10, Union township. 

on High Hill, Sec. 4, Meigs township. 

on Jand of Aaron Robinson, Sec. 8, Rich Hill township. 

near Confederate Cross Roads, Sec. 3, Blue Rock township. 

on land of M. Crane, a mile south of F. Dunn’s, near line 
between Perry and Salt Creek townships. 

near Rural Dale, Blue Rock township. 

1 mile southwest of Concord station, Sec. 9, Union township. 

at railroad cut, $ mile east of Concord, and neighborhood. 
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SOME CONCLUSIONS THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


In the Firet and Second Annual Reports more or less complete details have been given 
of the geology of nearly all of the counties in the western part of the Second Geologi- 
cal District. I may therefore briefly refer to some Formations noticed in former 
Reports. 

The Waverly sandstone group, measuring 640 feet in vertical thickness where it is 
crossed by the Ohio river, is made up of evenly bedded layers of sandstone with in- 
terstratified beds of sandy and clayey shales. About 130 fect above the base of the 
group is a stratum, 16 feet thick, of a highly bituminous black slate containing re- 
mains of fishes, Lingulz and Discine. This is the only break in the continuity of the 
hundreds of feet of sandstones and shales, and shows a very remarkable change in 
the character of the sediments and conditions of deposition. For a time the shallow 
waters over a considerable area were comparatively quiet, and in them lived such quanti- 
ties of organic forms, animal or vegetable, as to form by their decomposition bitumen 
enough to constitute twenty per cent. of the whole mass. The beautiful lamination of the 
slate shows that the accumulation of the sediments was very slow and by distinct in- 
crements. Tho whole Waverly group, as seen along the Ohio river, was evidently 
formed in shallow water. The layers of sandstone everywhere show ripple marks, 
and on many layers we find strie such as might have been made by the steady move- 
ment of ice upon the sandy mud of the bottom. These strise are very regular, and 
nowhere indicate that the ice was in broken and confused masses and driven by 

strong winds and waves upon a shore. The direction of the ripple marks, as seen 
upon many distinct layers of sandstone, I found to be north, fifty degrees west. The 
general direction of the strise is reported to be at right angles to that of the ripple 
marks. In the middle and lower portions of the Waverly group we find the beds of 
sandstone, and often the more sandy.hales, thickly strewn with impressions of stalks 
and branches of marine plants, and with myriads of the curiously contorted leaves of 
the Spyrophyton cauda galli and other allied forms. The range of Spirophyton is very 
great. I'have found it several hundred feet above the base of the Productive Coal- 
measures in Southern Ohio, and in New York its abundance gives the name “ Cauda 
Galli Grit” to a member of the Devonian formation. I have found few animal fossils 
in the lower portion of the Waverly group, but in certain layers in the central and 
upper portion, such remains are very abundant, and many interesting forms have been 
furnished Mr. Meek for study and description. I have ina few cases found what were 
perhaps the tracks of crustaceans. 

As we follow the formation towards the north, we find, in Hocking, Fairfield and 
Licking counties, the middle part changed into a heavy Conglomerate, which is seen 
in the cliffs along the Hocking and Licking rivers, adding greatly to the attractiveness 
of the acenery. 

It is probable that there was a long period of, repose and freedom from those 
dynamic agencies of subsidence which depress the crust of the earth, after the depo- 
tion of the vast sandy flats now constituting the Waverly strata. During this period 
there was doubtless more or less erosion of the surface, and it was brought into com- 
paratively uneven condition. Whether the thin beds of the Maxville limestone were 
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deposited before this erosion took place, and so shared in it as now to be left in iso 
lated patches, or were deposited at first in limited basins, is as yet undetermined 
The Maxville limestone always rests proximately upon the Waverly group. It is at 
some points rich in fossils of the lower Carboniferous limestones of the West. Mr. 
Meek, who has studied them thus far, finds them identical with those found in the 
Chester and St. Louis limestones of Illinois and Missouri. 

Passing upward in the series, we reach the Productive Coal-measures. In places, 
however, we find an intervening conglomerate. The transition from the Waverly to 
the Coal-mcasures, shows an entire change in the lithological character of the strata, 
and in the methods of distribution of the sedimentary materials. The Waverly ms- 
terials were evidently derived from some shore, where there was great lithological 
sameness, and they were spread out with wonderful evenness upon the ocean floor. 
This floor was level to begin with, for it was formed by the evenly accumulated mass 
of semi-organic matter, which now constitutes the great Ohio Black Slate or Huron 
Shales. The materials of sand and clays would of necessity be evenly spread, because 
their accumulation so perfectly balanced the general subsidence as to keep the incom- 
ing matcrials always in shallow water, and hence, just where the leveling power of 
the waves would be the grcatest. 

The Conglomerate is, in Jackson county, a very remarkable deposit of sand and 
pebbles. In some places, it is over one hundred and thirty feet thick, resting upon 
the Waverly, and in a short distance, it is completely thinned out to nothing. The 
pebbles are often a mass of white quartz, or perfectly pure quartzite, sometimes with 
a diameter of several inches. They tell a tale of rough water and powerful currents 
But such deposits are local, and I find no proof whatever that a conglomerate stratum 
constitutes the regular and continuous floor on which the Productive Coal-measures 
of the Second District were laid. I find in Ohio, many conglomerates in the Coal 
measures, at different horizons, none indeed so coarse as the one sometimes found 
resting on the Waverly, but they all have a limited horizontal range. They thin out 
and pass into finer sandstones, and often into shales formed of fine sedimentary mud. 
In the Coal-measures of the Second District, no sandrock, so far as I know, extends 
through the whole line of the outcrop of the formation. Both conglomerates and 
finer-grained sandstones are yery uncertain in their horizontal ranges. The same is 
true of the shales and clays. We have almost all possible forms of sedimentary mate 
rials, and in almost all possible cénditions of deposition. Hence, frequent changes 
are to be met with along the same geological horizon. The only strata show 
ing continuity over great horizontal spaces are the coal-seams with their under-clays, 
and certain fossiliferous limestones. The unfossiliferous limestones of the Productive 
Coal-measures, which were deposited as a calcareous mud, are of very limited hori- 
zontal extent. The unusually thick group of limestones over the Wheeling coal, at 
Wheeling, W. Va., and at Bellair, in Belmont county, Ohio, are scarcely found farther 
west in Muskingum county, and to the southwest, in Meigs county, they have no repre- 
sentation whatever. We may find limestones of this class from 10 to 30 fect thick in 
one place, and a few miles away, in the same horizon, there is not a trace of them to 
be found. They were formed of calcareous mud and follow in their distribution the 
samo laws of the distribution of the other mud-rocks of the Coal-measures. None of 
them were of deep water origin, for they not only sometimes exhibit surface dried 
cracks, but they are found between, and in proximity to, seams of coal which were 
sub-acrial in origin. All the various strata which constituto the filling in of the spaces 
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between seams of coal, whether formed from gravels, sands, clays or limestones— 
excepting three or four fossiliferous limestones,—are subject to all those changes 
which would be expected in off-shore deposits, where the not very far distant land 
afforded many kinds of materials, and where the waters, not very deep, were quiet in 
some places and rough in others, and thus produced every possible variety of depo- 
sition. 

The few fossiliferous limestones of the Coal-measures, of which the Putnam Hill, 
Ferriferous, Cambridge and Ames limestones are the most important and interesting, 
were all formed, I think, in quite shallow, and at the same time quiet waters, from 
the accumulation of lime-secreting animals. In each case there was probably an 
arrest of the progress of subsidence long enough for the accumulation of calcareous 
organic matter to form the stratum of limestone, very much as in the formation of a 
seam of coal there was an arrest of subsidence and a pause long enough for the 
growth and accumulation of the vegetable matter constituting the coal. Some of these 
limestones were formed upon a sea-bed almost perfectly level and uniform, and show 
a remarkable parallelism with each other and with seams of coal. It is, however, the 
coal itself which presents the most interesting object of investigation in the Second 
District, and it is to this subject I have devoted the most attention. I shall present 
somo of the results of my own independent observations relative to the origin, varie- 
ties and uses of coals, believing, however, that the views are in essential harmony 
with the accepted opinion; of our better geologists.* 

Notwithstanding the elaborate attempt of Bischoff t and others, to prove that coal is 
an accumulation of vegetable detritus, drifted by rivers and buried beneath accumu- 
lating sediments in the ocean, this view is not now accepted by any who have care- 
fully studied the coal-seams in the Coal-measures in America. Mr. Leo Lesquereux 
and Dr. Dawson have shown, as the results of careful and extended observations, that 
the vegetation forming seams of coal grew where it is now buried, the only movement 
being downward in the general subsidence. After such subsidence, sedimentary ma- 
terials were brought in over the vegetable mass, filling up the water so as to form, in 
time, a new sub-aerial surface, on which new vegetation took root and grew, to form in 
turn, when buried, another seam of coal. My own independent observations, con- 
tinued through many years, convince me that in no other way were the seams of coal 
in our true Coal-measures formed. There is, moreover, every evidence that the vege- 
tation grew upon marshy plains, more or less extensive, skirting the ocean, or, per- 
haps, often constituting low islands not far from an ancient shore. This appears from 
the fact that the slates and shales accompanying the coal, and in immediate proxim- 
ity to it, often contain marine or brackish-water forms of later palzozoic life. These 
elates sometimes constitute partings in the coal-seam itself, and extend for miles, main- 
taining with wonderful exactness their stratigraphical position. These partings imply a 
temporary overflow of the ancient marsh by the ocean, and an even distribution of sedi- 
ment, which, when compressed, constitutes the thin layer of slate or clay. Besides, 
we find in the very coal itself, and especially in the cannel portions of seams,—for 


® Some of the views here given were presented in a paper read before the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, at its Annual Meeting at Dubuque, in 


August, 1872. 
t Bischoff abandoned this view in his later years. 
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cannel coal is, so far as my observations go, only a local modification of a regular bito- 
minous coal-seam,—marine forms of ancient life, of which Lingulz and fishes 
are, perhaps, most common. We also find in some seams of coal the evidences 
of tidal or other overflow of the coal-marsh, in beach-worn sticks and 
various forms of wood, which, now changed to bi-sulphide of iron, are pre 
served in their original form, and lie in the coal as they were drifted 
into the old marsh. After the complete subsidence of the whole marsh, we 
often find the proofs that such trees as Sigillaria, Lepidodendron and taller ferns 
were broken down where they grew by the incoming waters, and buried on the spot 
by the sediments. I once traced the trunk of a Sigillaria in the roof of the Pomeror 
seam of coal, for a distance of more than forty feet. Thousands of the trunks of 
what Mr. Lesquereux takes to be Pecopteris arborescens are found in the slates over the 
same coal, lying in horizontal burial as they were bent or broken down by the waters 
which also brought in their stony winding-sheet. In making almost thousands of 
geological sections in our Coal-measures, I have found seams of coal always maintain- 
ing such relations to 'what were the ancient water levels, that I am fully convinced 
that in every case the vegetation grew along the water-line and not far above it. 

I have never found the slightest proof of the formation of a seam of coal over hills 
or high grounds. The parallelism fof the seams, of which further mention will be 
made, forbids it. Doubtless, vegetation of certain kinds grew on the higher grounds, 
but this vegetation did not constitute seams of coal. It is plain that whatever vege 
table matter there might be on a hill-side would in the subsidence of the land present 
to the waves of the encroaching sea an easy prey, and the trees and humbler plants 
would be torn from their exposed moorings, and be drifted away to rot upon the 
waters or be buried in the sands of the beach. 

Such drifted and buried trees are frequently found. Should there have been some 
high level plateau, on which vegetation grew, and which in the subsidence was let 
down below the water so evenly as to prevent the waters from tearing the vegetable 
materials away, it is still doubtful whether, on such high and dry areas, there would 
have been any considerable accumulation of vegetable matter, the decay so equalling 
the growth that, in reality, there would have been no materials for a true seam cf 
coal. 

While the vegetation forming the coal-seams grew upon marshy savannahs skirting 
the ocean, we find constant proof that the continuity of the marsh was often broken 
by intervening water, so that the seam of coal is frequently interrupted. In the sub- 
sequent subsidence these water spaces were filled up with sands or clays, which are 
now hardened and compressed into shales and sandstones. But if we havea marsh 
at one point which continued long enough to allow of the accumulation of vegetable 
matter sufficient for a considerable seam of coal, the presumption is that on that exact 
horizon we shall find that there were other areas above the wateron which vegetation 
also grew, and thus along one water-line there be formed a seam of coal, varying in 
its fortunes of thickness and quality, ranging, with many interruptions, through many 
counties and perhaps hundreds of miles. A long period of rest from downwanl 
movement, such as the growth and accumulation of a thick seam of coal imply, 
almost necessitates the fact that, during that long period, wherever there were along 
the water-line arens of low-land, whether insular or continental fringes, on which 
vegetation might take root and grow, there would be such growth, and consequently a 
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seam of coal. We, in fact, find this to be the case, so that, in tracing a seam of coal, 
we learn where the water spaces were, and where even the smaller channel-ways ex- 
tended through the ancient marshes. These water spaces, wider or narrower, we are 
able to cross, preserving accurately the level, and thus find the coal at other points 
always in the same geological horizon. 

When the subsidence took place, by which the marsh or marshes of one horizontal — 
line were lowered beneath the water, the presumption is that such subsidence would 
be an even and regular one. We can hardly suppose that, within any limited area, 
there would be any considerable inequality in the sinking, any irregular plunges 
downward here and there, so as to tilt at various angles the plane of the coal. The 
subsidence was of course greater in some districts than in others. In Nova Scotia 
there are 14,570 feet of productive Coal-measures, with over 80 distinct seams of coal; 
in Eastern Pennsylvania 3,000 feet are reported; while in Southern Ohio the highest 
coal-seam yet found is about 1,500 feet above the Waverly sandstone, on which, at 
places, a seam of coal with its under-clay is found to rest, with no intervening con- 
glomerate. It is also entirely possible that, when any large areas of any one coal-field 
are carefully investigated, it will be found that some portion of such large area may 
have had a somewhat more rapid subsidence than the rest.* But, as a rule, the sub- 
sidence was so regular that two seams of coal, each formed on its water-line, are found 
to present an almost perfect parallelism. For example, in Ohio, the Nelsonville seam 
of coal is found, in the vertical series, to be about 420 feet below the Pomeroy seam, the 
equivalent of the Wheeling and Pittsburgh seam. These two seams range through 
many counties, and everywhere the interval between them is the same. The 
same is true of all our other well-defined and continuous seams. One careful meas- 
urement of the interval between two seams is so excellent a guide that, either seam 
being found, the place of the other can be readily determined. There may be difli- 
culty in ascertaining the exact interval, because there may be considerable horizontal 
distance between the exposures of the seams, and calculations must generally be made 
for the dip, usually an unknown term; but when the measurements are accurate the 
parallelism is perfect and beautiful. There is a little play of variation sometimes, but 
it is generally very slight. In limited arcas the downward movement could hardly 
be otherwise than uniform. Even in cases of earthquake action, we generally find 
the areas of elevation or subsidence to be quite extensive. But there is no proof that 
in the Coal Period there was any intense earthquake action, nor any convulsive dis- 
turbances which would give tothe plane of a coal-seam great irregularities in inclina- 
tion. It must be remembered that the elevation of the Alleghenies and the foldings 
uf the Appalachian region and all the thousand undulations given to the strata of 
our coal-fields were subsequent to the formation of our Coal-measures. The results 

of the most careful observations in all our coal-fields create a reasonable belief that 
the subsidence was semi-continental in character, and that the crust of the earth set- 
tled down in an even and dignified way. 

So far as my own observations go, I have never found an instance where two distinct 
seams of coal came together, or conversely, where a seam became divided and its parts 
continued to diverge for a long or indefinite distance. It is not uncommon to find, in 
ascam of coal, the proof that the coal-marsh had in it local depressions, which were 





*I have myself reported a case of this kind in Ohio, during the earlier portion of 
the Coal Period, but the supposed proofs of this are undergoing careful revision. 
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filled with sediment, making a soil on which new vegetation grew, and thus the seam 
shows two parts, separated by fire-clay, sometimes several feet thick; but in every 
instance, when traced, I have found the parts to re-unite. The two parts never diverge 
indefinitely. From these statements we may infer a general law of parallelism. Such 
law is in harmony with the belief of the most careful observers, that our productive 
Coal Period was characterized by great quietness and freedom from violent’ local 
disturbances. 

Mr. Lesquereux, who has visited the Dismal Swamp in south-eastern Virginia, reports 
that the Drummond Lake, which is fifteen feet deep, has beneath it the usual vegetable 
matter characterizing the bed of the surrounding swamp. Now, if this lake were filled 
up with earthy sediments and swamp vegetation should grow and accumulate over 
them, and afterwards the whole vegetable matter of the entire swamp were buried 
and changed to coal, we should have in the central area a divided seam or two parts 
of one general seam. If, by some more recent eroding agency, half of the whole area, 
including half of the area once occupied by the lake were swept away, we might find 
the two parts of the seam of coal showing an increasing divergence to the point or line 
of erosion, and we might suppose, unless checked by deductions from previous 
observations, the two parts to go on diverging indefinitely. There may be exactly 
similar cases in our Coal-measures which mislead because we obtain a view of only s 
part of what constituted the original area of the seam. In the Student's Elements of 
Geology, as also in the Elements, Sir Charles Lyell brings forward an instance of the 
supposed coming together of seven widely different coal-seams in Pennsylvania, and 
he explains, with the aid of a diagram, the method by which such union might be 
brought about. The explanation is by the subsidence of a part of a marsh and the 
silting up of the water over the submerged part, thus forming a new surface continuots 
with the part not submerged. If such submergence is local,—and he speaks of a 
“lagoon” in a swamp—the division of the main coal would be only a local duplication. 
But the coming together of widely different seams, each formed originally upon its 
own water-level], not only involves unequal subsidence, but—what is more difficult of 
belicf—that there was a limited area where all the seams met, which balanced itself 
at the water’s edge, while the adjacent area was sinking and filling up for new marshes, 
and this repeated many times over. The following is Lyell’s statement of the facts as 
he obtained them in his visit to the United States in 1841, from the late Prof. Rogers: 
“Between Pottsville and Lehigh Summit Mine seven (of these) seams of coal, at 
first widely separate, are, in the course of several miles, brought nearer and nearer 
together by the gradual thinning out of the intervening coarse-grained strata and 
their accompanying shales, until at length they successively unite and form one mass 
of eoal between forty and fifty feet thick, very pure on the whole, though with afew 
thin partings of clay.” When we come to examine the Geological Report of Peansyl- 
tania by the late Prof. H. D. Rogers, we find that these several seams have not been 
proved by any stratigraphical observations to come together; they have not, by the 
comparisons of carefully measured sections at different points, been found showing 
even a convergence, but we have in place of facts only a theoretical conclusion, adopted 
for the purpose of explaining the unusual thickness of the coal atSummit Hill. I quote 
all Prof. Rogers says on the subject: 

“The only question open to discussion is, whether in an instance like that of the 
huge mass of the Summit Hill Mines and Panther Creek tunnels, where the bed pos- 
sesses very unusual thickness, the expansion of its size is caused by the merging into 
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the principal bed of other adjoining coal-seams through the thinning away of the 
dividing strata, or is merely a local enlargement of the one coal bed between the same 
roof and floor, arising from more active deposition at this spot of the vegetable mate- 
rials which formed it. If we were in possession of any complete sections of the lower 
coal measures, such as those of the Nesquehoning and Tamaqua coals, illustrative of 
the condition of things nearer to the Summit Mine than those localities, we might, 
from such data possibly determine the running together or not of some of those beds 
to form this great deposit; but no intermediate points have been developed, and the 
distance of the two localities named, one 4} miles and the other 5 miles, is too con- 
siderable to permit us to institute any close comparison between the individual beds 
at either of them and that of the Summit. To explain the unusual thickness of the 
great bed by the coalescing of several large seams of the Nesquehoning group, we must 
assume, if we take the “ main lower coal” and the two next which overlie it, as those 
which bave here come together, that there has occurred a total exhaustion of about 
134 feet of included rock, or if we suppose only this “main lower coal” and the double 
or Rowland’s coal to have united, we have still to conceive of the thinning out of 77 
feet of sandstone in a range of only 4} miles. A like difficulty besets us when we 
consider the thick plates of sandstone and slate which we must assume as having 
disappeared between the Little Schuylkill and the Summit if we would derive the 
great bed from the coming together of any two or more of the principal lower seams of 
that locality. Nevertheless, so much mere uniform are the coal beds generally than 
the mechanically derived sandstones —so much more easy is it when we advert to the 
respective circumstances under which these two classes of deposition originated, to 
ascribe a rapid variation of thickness to the wildly-strewn strata of sand and pebbles 
than to the slowly and gently accumulated layers of vegetation of the ancient carbon- 
iferous marshes —that I strongly incline to that view which assumes the apparent 
alteration of thickness to be due to the thinning out of the arenaceous rocks.”’ 

From this language it appears that no facts have been obtained by careful strati- 
graphical measurements to prove the actual coming together of the different seams of 
coal, but the union is assumed as, on the whole, the least difficult way of explaining 
the unusual thickening of the coal at the Summit. This, of course, is only the opinion 
of Prof. Rogers, and is entitled to all the weight which the opinions of so eminent a 
geologiat should receive. It is readily granted that sands are accumulated along shore 
lines with great unevenness, This depends upon the strength of currents and the 
quantity of material. Along a shore there are places of comparatively quiet water, 
where fincr sediments, now compressed into shales, are deposited, and we often find 
these shales alternating with sandstones. In Ohio, on the same horizon, I find some- 
times 60 feet of sandrock, and a few miles away 60 fect of shales. The marginal area 
below the water must be filled up with something, and the unevenness of the result- 
ing bedding of the sandrock or shales is not a matter of consequence, nor is it perti- 
neat to the solution of the problem in hand, viz: the explanation of the unusual 
thickening of a coal-seam ata given point. The real difficulty is antecedent to the 
filling in of a submerged area by mechanical sediments, it matters not whether by 
“sand and pebbles wildly strewn,” or by mud gently dropped in more quiet water. 
How came a part of a marsh, with its coal-making vegetation, 134 feet below its origi- 
nal level, while the remaining part of the marsh maintained such a wonderful statical 
equilibrium just at the water-line? I do not say that this is impossible, but it is not 
probable, indeed it is so improbable, that it may not be lightly inferred. 
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If we accept Prof. Rogers’ theory of union of seams to form the great Summit seam, 
for example, the seams found at Nesquchoning, what are we to conclude becomes of 
the great aggregated seam as we go towards Tamaqua? The great seam has a geo- 
graphical limit to its greatness. If its parts separate again, and in their divergence 
constitute the Tamaqua coal-seams, then we have the interesting fact that a mere bit 
of an ancient marsh held itself bravely up above water, while all around it the earth 
kept sinking, interrupted only by those long intervals of repose in which new marshes 
were formed, upon which grew the vegetation of the successive seams of coal. Such 
stability in the midst of instability is highly improbable. If, on the other hand, the 
great Summit scam is not thus divided into diverging parts, but gradually becomes 
thinner and extends towards Tamaqua, and is represented there by some smaller seam 
in that direction, then the question very properly arises—why, if a seam of coal may 
thin out toward Tamaqua, may it not also towards Nesquehoning, and thus render 
unnecessary the assumption that several distinct and widely separated seams hate 
coalesced ? 

It is much easier for me to believe that in this famous Pennsylvania case, now made 
historical by Sir Charles Lyell, the conditions of accumulation of a large mass of 
vegetable matter were more favorable at that part of the marsh now represented by 
the Summit Hill coal, than at other portions of the marsh. The conditions of growth 
might have been more favorable, or there might have been less waste from decompe 
sition, or from mechanical removal. Indeed all these causes might have combined to 
create the difference in the thickness of the coal. In Ohio I find a seam of coal] from 
4 to 5 feet thick, and evidently retaining its original and norma! thickness, while three 
miles away the same seam is nearly 13 feet thick. It is as casy for me to believe that 
a sean might at Nesquehoning be 28 feet thick, as reported, and at the Summit Hill 
be nearly 50 feet thick, as that a seam in Ohio should, in a less distance, change from 
4 to 13 feet. 

I am well aware that published sections, taken in a very limited area, sometimes 
show such a wide variation of intervals between so-called proximate seams of coal 
that any parallelism seems entirely out of the question. In one case, within the ares 
of a county, where there were five seams of coal in the vertical series, the intervals 
between each two consecutive seams are given. The published figures show that, in 
the subsidence, before the second seam from the bottom was formed, the originally 
horizontal plane of the bottom seam had sunk to depths varying from 34 feet to 8 
feet. Before the third seam was formed, the second horizontal plane of coal had sank 
irregularly to depths varying from 47 feet to 149 feet. The third plane of coal, in 
turn, settled down in some places 31 feet, and in others 69 feet, before the fourth seam 
was laid down; while the plane of the fourth was found to show an irregular subst 
dence of from 13 fect to 40 feet beforo the fifth and highest marsh appeared with its 
luxuriant vegetation. It would be discourteous in me to question the accuracy of the 
identification of the seams or of the measurements between them. If these figures 
represent facts, they, with all facts, however stubborn, have their rights. These facts, 
however, appear to me to have unusual stubbornness. It is barely possible that 
where we have sands and clay sediments in horizontal alternation, filling the interral 
between two seams of coal, there might have been a slightly greater compression and 
condensation of the mass of soft sediments than of the sand, and hence the plane of 
the coal might show a trifling undulation. I have not, however, observed any such 
cases. 
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It is probable that the buried vegetation passed through its changes and became 
hard and perfect coal in a much shorter time than is generally supposed. In Perry 
county, I once found near the base of a sandrock, over the Nelsonville or Straitsville 
seam of coal, a perfect boulder of coal, a flattened disc, nearly four inches in diameter, 
and two and a half inches deep. It was found about thirteen feet above the 
seam of coal, there being in the interval a foot of the sandrock and twelve feet 
of shales. The boulder is a fragment torn from some seam of coal, and rounded 
by attrition in the moving waters which brought in the sand of the sandstone. 
The structure of the coal appears to be that of the Straitsville seam. This seam 
at a location a few miles from the place where the boulder was found, has, over 
a limited area, been violently torn away by waves or some powerful current of water, 
and the excavation filled with mud now forming an unstratified mass of clay. As it 
is hardly possible that the excavation extended downward in deep water to a consid- 
erable depth to any of the lower and older seams, we may perhaps infer that the 
bowlder came from the Straitsville seam at that spot. We have then, the apparent 
proof that the vegetation became hard and perfect coal after its burial, in time to 
furnish boulders now found in the coarse sandrock only 13 feet above it. In other 
words, the time for the accumulation of 12 feet of shales, added to whatever interval 
there might have been before the incoming of the sand, was long enough for the per- 
fecting of the coal. This time is very indefinite, of course, but measured by strati- 
graphical accumulation, somewhat after the manner of Prof. Dana’s time-ratios, it is 
geologically very short. 

In Wayne county, West Virginia, I found near the bottom of a very coarse 
sandrock, and separated by about 10 feet of bituminous shale from a thin seam 
of coal, quite a mass of angular fragments of coal. Some of the fragments were 
worn the merest trifle, but most were angular, and some were sharply wedge- 
shaped. It is impossible to believe that fragments of so tender a material could have 
been subjected to the attrition of the coarse sand with which they were transported, 
and in which they are now embedded, for any considerable distance. Hence, they 
were torn from some seam of coal not far away. It is, moreover, unreasonable to 
suppose, that the cavity of excavation could have extended far down to the lowest 
and oldest coals, from the fact, stated in the other case, that the work of excavation 
must have taken place below the surface of the water, the last formed seam being at 
the time at least 10 or 12 feet below that surface. If the coal came from the seam, 
first below, it is reasonable to infer that the vegetation of the seam had passed through 
the processes of bituminization and final solidification, during the interval between 
the time of the burial by sediments of the coal marsh, and the filling in of 10 or 12 
feet of intervening materials. The only other possible explanation of these facta 
is that some portion of the area of the lower Coal-mcasures had been raised above 
its proper place beneath the waters, and either constituted headlands from which 
the waters of the ocean could tear away the fragments of coal and transport them to 
their present location, or formed highlands from which rivers might have brought 
down the coal debris. So far as my observations go, there is not ashadow of proof of 
any such upheaval during the progress of the formation of our coal-seams, but, on 
the other hand, all observed facts, militate against such a supposition. 

I have observed another class of facts which have interested me much, and which, 
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perhaps, may have a bearing upon the same point. Over considerable horizontal 
areas, I sometimes find the coal planed off as if it had already become a solid snub 
stance. For example, on Sunday creek, Perry county, I find the thick, or il 
feet seam of coal, (Nelsonville or Straitsville seam), eroded in various places and to 
varying depths from the top. Sometimes it is planed or ground away to the depth of 
a foot, sometimes the whole upper bench is gone, and again the erosion has taken 
away the upper and part of the middle benches. These several benches are alwars 
‘geen in great distinctness in the seam in its normal development, being separated br 
thin partings of slate. The sandrock fills the space once occupied by the coal. This 
sandrock rests unconformably upon the eroded edges of the coal. The usual cover 
of the coal is shales, sometimes 20 feet or more thick, and there is every reason to 
believe that such shales were first deposited over the coal at the eroded places. At 
some subsequent time and after the vegetation had become coal, currents of water 
carried away the soft shales, and perhaps with the aid of moving sand, planed of 
the upper portion of the coal-seam. It is possible that ice may have been the agent 
in some cases. This erosion has been done in a smooth and even manner, and there 
are no traces of that kind of rough work, which the same force would have performed, 
if the material acted on were a mass of soft and unconsolidated decomposed or 
“decomposing vegetable matter. 

In another coal-seam, which I traced for miles in West Virginia, the upper part si 
the original seam, had almost everywhere been planed off by a force which left over the 
coal coarse sand, now hardened into a sandrock. In some places, I found the remnants 
of the original top of the seam with shale over it. It appeared evident, that the sand- 
rock was not the first cover of the coal vegetation. No plants or fragments of tres 
such as often show themselves in the roof of coal-seams, could anywhere be found .n 
it. In the concavities, in the under surface of the rock, I found the coal which fille! 
them, preserving its horizontal lamination. Apparently the top of the coal-seam 
after it had become a comparatively solid body, had been planed off, and the sar! 
which covered it adjusted itself to the little inequalities of the surface of the cua! 
The interval between the time when the vegetable matter was first accumulate}. 
and the time when its first covering of shale was removed and the sands brmast.t 
in, might have been very great, but relatively to the time of the accumulation «f 
the whole Coal-measures it was very brief. 

The buried vegetation of the coal-marshes re-appears after the lapse of Jens 
geological ages, in three pretty well marked varieties of coal, viz., the more bituminous r 
caking, the dry splint, and the cannel, all grouped under the general head of bitun:.- 
nous as distinguished from the metamorphic anthracite. The more bituminous or 
pitch coal appears to be the natural or normal form which the unaltered vegetati:-c. 
took when buried. Any one familiar with the details of our bituminous coal fic! }~ 
has often seen in the shales and slates films of this bright resinous coal, where sinz'e 
trunks or branches of Sigillaria, Lepidodendron, or of large ferns, like Pecopteris arts r- 
escens, have been buried with an almost perfect exclusion of air. Such films of «3: 
are derived from the bark layers, the interior portion of the tree always, in th m~ 
cases, disappearing without adding to the quantity of coal. Dr. Dawson regards t} -- 
mineral charcoal, common in most seams of coal, as the product of the partia’’s 
decomposed inner bark, and of the more woody portion of the tree, with portions .-_ 
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other vegetation. In some cases which have fallen under my observation, where 
there was reason to believe that the tree had been prostrated while a living tree and 
buried without any previous decomposition, both barks were converted into bright 
and resinous coal. From this we may, perhaps, infer that if the whole mass of 
vegetation forming a coal-seam were completely buried, without any previous 
decomposition, we might expect the whole to be converted into bright coal. Some- 
times we find the coal very bright and pitch-like in a considerable portion of the seam, 
showing scarcely any mineral charcoal, or those laminations of duller color, which 
are generally supposed to indicate the more decomposed vegetable matter of leaves, 
fronds and smaller plants. Dr. Dawson thus writes: “I would also observe that, 
though in the roof shales and other associated beds, it is usually only the cortical 
layer of trees that appear as compact and bituminous coal, yet I have found specimens 
which show that, in the coal-seams themselves, true woody tissues have been con- 
verted into structureless coal, forming like the coniferous trees converted into jet in 
more modern formations, thin bands of very pure bituminous material.” The proba- 
bility is that the less the sub-acrial decay, the more perfectly bituminized and 
structureless becomes the resulting coal. Nothing would be so likely to prevent such 
decay as immersion in water, and such immersion must play an important part in the 
formation of the more highly bituminous and caking coals. ‘In the putrefaction of 
wood under water or imbedded in aqueous deposits,” says Dawson, “a change occurs 
in which the principal loss consists in carbon and oxygen; and the resulting coaly 
product contains proportionally more hydrogen than the original wood. This is the 
condition of the compact bituminous coal. * * * ® The mineral charcoal results 
irom sub-aerial decay, the compact coal from sub-aqueous putrefaction more or less 
modified by heat and exposure to air.” 

Prof. T, S. Hunt, in the Canadian Naturalist, July, 1861, gives the results of the 
analyses by various chemists, taken chiefly from Bischof's Chemical Geology, showing 
the relative proportions of the elemeats in wood, peat, coal, asphalt and petroleum. 
He states that “ the nitrogen, which, in most cases, was included with the oxygen in 
the analysis, has been disregarded, and the oxygen and hydrogen, for the sake of 
comparison, have been calculated for twenty-four equivalents of carbon.” 


I. Vegetable fibre or cellulose............ccccssese cesses ceccee socees coeeee seseeeees Cau H» Ox 
2, Wood, mean composition PPPPLTELTETERTPETTTETTTUHTLILLIITRTERLTEITELTTLTETTETTIIT Ca Hiss Ores 
8. Peat (Vaux)...........00. pec cenneasce centosces sansonsunn saneecses seesee secceeees saveee Cu His Oro 
4 © (Regnault).......oosseenesonen nassen nnnsannen cesses coeseesesenens sesues sonees Cu Hies One 
5. Brown coal (Schroetter)......... cscssssesccssessee sesccsece sonnnnsnn contes sonsnsnnn Cu Hiss Ores 
6. “ (Woskresensky) ...... 00000000000 sesscnsee nee cen ene ceeres eneees Cu Hu Ors 
7. Lignite (Vaun)...... cscs cccsssecs cssees sannannen coceee anne nennen seeses samen sera Cu Hus Ose 
8. Lignite passing into mineral resin (Regnault)............sesssees seoseees Cu His Oss 
9. Bituminous coal (Regnault)......... .......000 cassseees ssnnuseen onanunnsnsnnene Cu Ho Oss 
10, “ (6 uaennnnsn evecee soseenecs canvas cecene nansnn anannn ann ens Cu He O17 
11. “6 “ Saunen ascencces ananmssan cocsccses senenansn encase onnnae Ca Hee Ons 
12, “s EU Naveccece sunnusene snannnsnn ananne conecccee nennen senses Ca Hs Oos 
13; ««  (Kuehnert and Graeger) .............+. msecesens seeneeees Cu Hrs Ons 
14, “ mean composition (Johnston) ...sesse se seeseeees sevens Cu Hy 0,0, 


15. Albert coal (Wetherell)........cccsssesscccsee cocssses cesses sosees eecccecececes Ca Hiss Ors 
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16. Asphalt, AUVErgMe.........sccccscsccce seccesconces seecse cecces succes sonees sessenecs Ca Hırı On: 
17. “ Naples ...uonsseoononseronensensonununne snsunnnun snsnasnannssnnsnsnen nenn Cu Hus 0: 
18. Elastic bitumen, Derbyshire (Johnston) ......... nern sorsernen ene crveenens Cu Hn Ons 
19. Bitumen of Idria............cccces cerseeees nansnansn nnceus ann cenecnacs conees cesaseecs Cu Hae 

20. Petroleum and Naptha .........00cecces seccereee cecnvecce cesses connesces sensnener Cu Ha 

To these analyses add— 

Cork ccccces cccccccce coccce soccer sescccccs sans an nano cocncsces cacccs coeses an anna nenn sonsenecs Cu Hiss Oa 
Lycopodium (Duconi).......... sorsussun snonannsusnnennnnnnnnnnansenssnsnsson non sonnannne Ca Hise NOs 


“It will be seen,” writes Prof. Hunt—as quoted by Dr. Dawson in an article ir 
American Journal of Science for April, 1871—“ from this comparison that, in ultims!r 
composition, Cork and Lycopodium are nearer to Lignite than to woody fibre; and 
may be converted into coal with far less loss of carbon and hydrogen than the latter. 
They, in fact, approach closer in composition to resins and fats than to wood, an! 
moreover, like those substances, repel water, with which they are not easily mort 
ened, and thus are able to resist those atmospheric influences which affect the decay 
of woody tissue.” 

‚The finding of spores and spore-cases of Lycopodium in some samples of cual, br 
Prof. T. H. Huxley, led that distinguished naturalist to conclude that coal was chicdy 
composed of such material. With Dr. Dawson, I am constrained to doubt this “r- 
clusion. That the cortical layers of Sigillaria, &c., do form bright resinous ow 
without any aid of spores and spore-cases, is seen not only in the shales connvte-: 
with seams of coal, but often, most distinctly, in thecoal itself. ‘Lhe natural infenr:v 
is that similar laminae of pure coal are of similar origin. The similarity of chen:-al 
constitution of modern Cork and spores of Lycopodium, makes it as easy to subtrse 
that the bark of the ancient Sigillaria, &c. ‚could have formed coal as the spuns «| 
the ancient Lycopodium. So far as I have detected spore-cases,—and very large at«l 
finely-preserved ones are found in the Straitsville coal,—they are found in the m r: 
dull and less pure laminae of the coal. 

It is an interesting fact that the beautiful, smooth, vertical planes, which are wer... 
more or less, in all coals, and which, in the same seam always have a uniform din: 
tion, and determine the “‘ face” of the coal, are far more abundant in the more resin: ':= 
or pitch-like varieties. The thin pellicles of bright coal formed when a trunk «! 
Sigillaria or other tree is buried in the slates, show these planes in great perfectias 
‚and profusion. In whatever way the tree may lie, these vertical joints, if joints tl... 
‚may be called, always maintain a constant direction with reference to the points: | 
‚the compass. In the coakseams of Southern Ohio, the direction of these plan -- 
proximately east and west, the variation not often being greater than 15° north -° 
west and south of cast. I have sometimes found, besides the principal or fundanır 
‘tal planes, a second system forming a uniform angle with the first. In West Vinsnis 
I have found a seam of coal in which these planes held a north-west and sout-s as. 
-direction. 

The splint coal possessea.a less pitch-like character, is more laminated in struct‘.- 
‚and gencrally contains more mineral charcoal. The laminae are harder and ton.’ . 
and much more difficult to ‚break. The fracture of the coal is sharply rayın.l a: : 
splintery and never vertical, as in the case of the more bituminous and shining var.. 
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ties. It is evident that the vegetation was more exposed to alternate conditions of 
moisture and dryness, was thoroughly leached and brought thereby into a eondition 
of fibrous toughness. Such coal compares with the more bituminous and pitch-like 
coal as fibrous wrought-iron compares with brittle cast-iron. The splint coal separates 
into large and firm tabular plates, which return to the blow of the hammer a sound 
almost metallic in character. 

Sometimes a seam of coal passes, by almost imperceptible gradations, from the highly 
bituminous into splint, and in several instances, I have found layers of each alterna- 
ting in the same seam. 

The splint coal is always an open and dry burning coal. It never melts and swells 
in the fire like the caking variety, and, for this reason, is specially adapted, in the 
raw state, to the amelting of iron. 


Cannel Coal. We should expect that in the swampy flats of the Coal Period, 
there would be wet places filled with muck or vegetable mud, similar to those 
we often find in such swamps to-day. In the modern muck-bog, the structure 
of the vegetation is almost entirely obliterated, and there results a fine soft vege- 
table mud, which, when dried, forms a dark and almost impalpable powder. We 
find the proof of the existence of similar locations of vegetable mud in the old 
coal-producing areas. They were probably not the only wet places ;—(for what has 
already been said of the origin of the more bituminous or pitch-like coals, implies 
the existence of much water ;)—but they were the wet places in which the vegetation 
became so thoroughly decomposed, that when afterwards buried, compressed and 
bituminized, it was changed into a hard compact stratum of coal, showing little lustre, 
often no lamination, and breaking with conchoidal fracture. It is probable that there 
Were vast quantities of vegetable mud formed which did not go to constitute seams of 
cannel coal, but were floated away by currents, and mingling with mineral sediments 
settled in the more quiet waters of the shallows, thus forming strata of bituminous 
“ates and shales. Such strata are very common, and, when carefully traced, are gen- 
erally found to align themselves on the geological horizons of scams of coal. Hence, 
they serve as excellent guides as we traverse the breaks of continuity in a coal-seam. 
Every stratum of bituminous shale in our Productive Coal-measures, implics the 
existence on the same proximate horizon of a coal-marsh, and should always be noted 
and studied with this fact in mind. 

Wken in the mud forming such bituminous shales, the carbonate of iron has been 
introduced, we have a stratum of black band ore, unless, as is more often the case, 
the iron is brought by the force of affinity into nodular masses. 

In the water over the accumulating vegetable mud, fishes, mollusks and other 
forms of life sometimes abounded, and these were entombed in the mud. 

In the ooze, the Stigmaria almost reveled, penetrating it in almost every direction, 
and these curious vegetable forms with their spreading rootlets are found in the 
steatest abundance in cannel coals, all flattened but in exquisite preservation. The 
xistence of so many Stigmariz in the cannel coals, the beds of which often extend for 
inauy miles, almost necessitates the conclusion that they grew in situ. If the Stigmaria 
ls always a true root of the Sigillaria, or other tree, as held by Dr. Dawson and others, 
we must conclude that trees, having these roots attached, grew in the wettest parts of 
the marsh, which were therefore not open lagoons as some have supposed. But Dr. 
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Dawson asserts that “ Sigillarix grew on the same soils which supported Conifers 
Lepidodendra, Cordaites and Ferns, plants which could not have grown in water.” He 
also claims, that most of the under-clays which, so far as I know, universally contain 
rootlets of Stigmariz, “are, in short, loamy or clay soils, and must have been suff- 
ciently above water to admit of drainage.” These views require us to believe that 
the Stigmarixz could not have grown where they are found in cannel coal, but were 
floated to their present places as detached roots. If thus floated, we should expect 
that they would sometimes show local accumulations in drifted heaps. So far as my 
observations go, they are very evenly distributed over the whole cannel coal areas. 
Moreover, if detached and floated bodies, and afterwards buried in the accumulating 
mud, we should naturally expect them also to go to decay and form vegetable muck 
similar to the surrounding mass. 

On the other hand, Lesquereux, Goldenberg and others hold that the true Stigmans 
was an aquatic plant. Lesquereux thus writes: “ It is my belief that the genus Si 
maria does not represent tree roots, but floating stems, of which species of the genus 
Sigillaria constitute the flowers or fruit bearing stems.” It was, if I understand hr 
views, only under favorable circumstances of a more solid ground for anchorage that 
these stems produced the stalks, or more properly trunks, by which the fructification was 
secured. By this theory it is certainly more easy to explain the vast number of Stigmarir 
found in cannel coals. By it we may, perhaps, also account for the equally great number 
of Stigmariz found in some of the sandrocks of the lower Coal-measures of Ohio, in 
which Sigillariz are but seldom found. Since we often find Stigmariz in the bitamic- 
ous coal, the “ floating stem” theory would harmonize with the other opinion of Mr 
Lesquereux, arrived at after careful study of the marshes and peat bogs of Europe ami 
America, that the coal was formed in similar marshes skirted by the ocean, which 
would furnish the needed conditions for the growth of such aquatic vegetation as be 
regards the Stigmarix to be. With the questions of physiological botany involved in 
the determination of the generic affinities of this strange plant, I have nothing to de 
They belong to the palxo-botanists. S£chimper, in his recent great work on Vegetal: 
Palxontology, after giving the views of different authors, says: ‘‘ We conclude that. 
admitting the radical nature of the Stigmariz, we remain very doubtful as to their 
generic determination, and still more as to their specific reference.” 

In a seam of coal which I traced for many miles in West Virginia, the coal at oxe 
locality is chiefly resinous and bright, and further on passes into a dry splint, and a! 
other points changes into cannel. In one placc the vegetable mud, which formed the 
cannel, was deposited upon a floor of accumulated vegetable matter, which now cun- 
stitutes a layer of splint. This mass of vegetation had had its day at the sartac 
when that surface was much dryer, but had afterward sunk in the depression of th« 
marsh which formed the muck basin. In another place the cannel coal has over it a 
layer of splint. In the latter case, the condition of things in the original furmin: 
period would resemble that of some of our present marshes, where we find a vegetal'+ 
ooze below, covered by a quaking surface of growing vegetation including, sometimes 
trees of considerable size. If such a marsh were buried under a heavy mass of sedi- 
mentary matter and chemical reactions were to take place similar to those of the «a 
era, we should have something akin to cannel coal below, and above, either a highly 
bituminous or splint coal, as the case might be. 
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These general views of the origin of cannel coal I give because they are the results 
of independent observation on my part. Other geologists have expressed views 
essentially the same. Mr. Lesquereux has stated that “cannel coal has been formed 
under water from more decomposed vegetables.” Prof. Newberry long since declared 
that cannel coal was formed from finely macerated vegetable tissues. Dr. Dawson 
attributes cannel coal to “ vegetable mud,” and his view is endorsed by Sir Charles 
Lyell. 


Asha in Coals. The variation in the percentage of ashes in coals is very great. 
This variation may arise from three causes: 

First. The coals may have been formed from different kinds of vegetable tissues 
which themselves contained varying quantities of ash. It is well known that the 
different parts of a modern tree, the bark, wood, leaves, &c , give different percentages 
of ash. Hence coal formed from different parts of the ancient vegetation would 
doubtless show similar differences. The least ash found in any Ohio coal is 0.77 per 
cent., and a sample from the same part of the same seam at another location gave 
0.85 per cent. These samples contained a very large amount of mineral charcoal, 
more than I have ever found in any other seam of coal. No examination by the 
microscope has been made in this case to determine what parts of the plants have 
formed the charcoal. Dr. Dawson has found in the mineral charcoal of the Nova 
Rcotia coals bast tissue from the inner bark of the Sigillaria and Lepidodendron: 
especially of the former; discigerous wood vessels and scalariform vessels of the same and 
other forms of plants; vascular bundles of ferns and epidermal tissues. It is possible 
that the more woody matter of the trees constituted no inconsiderable part of the 
usual mineral charcoal, and the ash of this would be less than that of coal formed 
more completely from leaves and from the cortical layers. Samples for analysis, 
selected with great care, might determine this point. 

Second. The quantity of ash would be in proportion to the decay and waste of the 
vegetation. The ash or inorganic matter of the plant would remain and accumulate, 
while, in the decay, the organic portions might be entirely dissipated, as is seen in 
the rotting of wood in our forests at the present day. The more extensive and longer 
continued the decay, the larger the amount of ash in the final residuum of coal. 

Third. The ash is increased by the deposition of sediment from overflows of the 
coal marsh by muddy waters. This sediment would become intimately mixed with 
the whole vegetable mass. In some seams of coal we find these sediments so exceed- 
ingly fine that they leave a film upon the horizontally accumulating lamine thinner 
than the most delicate tissue paper. Sometimes these sediments are so great in 
quantity as to make the ash very excessive and the coal practically worthless, In the 
ordinary bituminous coals of Ohio, Prof. Wormley has found the average ash of 88 
samples from south-eastern Ohio to be 4.715 per cent., and that of 64 samples from 
north-eastern Ohio to be 5.120 per cent. 

The quantity of ash in cannel coals has a very wide range of variation. This might 
be expected, for the shallow water standing perhaps a good part of the time in the 
places where cannel coal was formed, would be an almost constant bearer of sedi- 
ments, especially if such shallows had openings, wider or narrower, with the ocean 
on the one side, or with rivers and their bayous on the other, through which such 
sediments might be introduced. The existence of such openings or channels from 
the ocean may be assumed from the forms of marine life which entered the inner 
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water areas where the cannel was formed. Furthermore, these interior shallows 
being the lowest parts of the marshy area, the waters draining into them from adjs- 
cent higher grounds would bring in more or less earthy matter. For these reasons it 
is hardly to be expected that cannel coal would yield a light ash. The smallest ash 
I have seen recorded is 2 per cent., while the largest may be 30 or 40, or even more 
per cent. Many cannel coals are too earthy to be‘of any value. 

I append some analyses of coal ashes. 


Analyses of Ash of Coals by Frof. Wormley. 





No. 1. No. 2. 
—_—————— Sh || sh a 
Per cent. | Per cent. || Per cent. | Per cent. 












of ash. | of coal. of ash. | of coal. 

Silicic acid ......... cccsee cocesence consesececcccs sees 49.10 1.645 37.40 0.289) 
Iron, sesquioxide...scnses cesces cscserccccsces tresses 3.68 0.123 9.73 0.0749 
Alumina ......c.02 202020 conceceen ceceen cesses sans anne 33.60 1.293 40.77 0.3139 
Lime ...... 2002000020000 ccccce coccsces nenene cossenace 4.53 0.152 6.27 0.04% 
Magnei&. .........ceceee cascce voces nonnsunen soseseees 0.16 0.005 1.60 0.015 
Potash and 801a......00. ccssecsee concen cocves conees 1.10 0.037 1.29 0.00%) 
Phosphoric acid ...... ccsseceee cosceceee cesces connes 2.23 0.075 0.51 0.0088 
Sulphuric acid .........cecscees cosces cones sesencees 0.07 0.002 1.99 0.0153 
Sulphur, combined ...... c.uszuu 000000 coveosees vee 0.14 0.005 0.08 0.0006 
Chlorine....eusesen concen veces sonnnnnnn cosees nennen ene Trace. Trace. vous sensoncce|seccen sarsenee 

0.7600 


Total cceccsceccs ssscsesse sesssecesees anne ME | 3.337 | 


No. 1. Ash from Youghiogheny coal, western Pennsylvania. 
No. 2. Ash from J. Sells’ coal, Pigeon creck, Jackson county, Ohio. 


In No. 2 the ash is very light, being a little less than 0.77 percent. It contains more 
iron and sulphuric acid than No. 1, but much less phosphoric acid. In both ashes 
the largest part is made up of silicic acid and alumina. In both cases, also, there 4 
a notable amount of potash and soda, showing that the ashes possess fertilizing power. 


Sulphur. This is a deleterious element found in all coals, not excepting the an- 
thracites which have been subjected to a heating or baking process sufficient to expe! 
the original bituminous portion. 

In bituminous coals it exists in different combinations. A part of it is combined 
with iron to form the bi-sulphide, a part passes off with the volatile hydro-carbons. 
and a part remains with the fixed carbon of the coke, and a little remains in the asb. 
A sample of Youghiogheny coal, analyzed by Prof. Wormley, gave of sulphur 0% 
percent. Of this sulphur (only) 0.097 per cent. was combined with iron as a bi#ul- 
phide ; 0.223 per cent. passed off with the volatile matter in coking; 0.653 per cent. 
was found remaining with the fixed carbon, and 0.007 per cent. remained in the ach. 
So far as I know, chemists have not yet ascertained the exact nature of the combina- 
nations, if any, made by the sulphur with the fixed carbon. Whether tho salphar 
combines with the carbon of the coke in any known form of sulphide would appear 
doubtful, from the volatile character of such compounds, which would apparently 
necessitate their elimination in the process of coking. 

From the analysis above given, it is very obvious that the common notion that the 
sulphur in coals is in combination with iron, is quite a mistaken one. This is furthe 
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illustrated by the following table of analyses, by Prof. Wormley, showing the percent- 
age of sulphur in several different coals and that of the iron, and also the proportion of 
sulphur that could have been combined with the iron. 


a aaa ea A 
— 


Sulphur in coal...... ......... 0.57 | 1.18 | 0.98 | 2.00 | 0.91 | 0.86 | 0.57 | 0.74 | 4.04 
Iron in coal ..........sceceesees 0.075} 0.742) 0.086] 0.425) 0.122] 0.052) 0.102! 0.102| 2.05 
Sulphur required by iron.| 0.086} 0.848) 0.097} 0.486) 0.139} 0.06 | 0.116) 0.116] 2.345 





These facts are most interesting and, as will be seen presently, have great practical 
importance. 

While the proportions of sulphur of the bi-sulphide to the total sulphur in differ- 
ent coals are various, it will also be seen that the proportions of that which passes off 
with the gases in coking to the total, are equally various. 


Among Prof. Wormley’s analyses, I find the following: 





No. 1.|No. 2.|No. 38.|No. 4./No. 5.INo. 6.|No. 7. 


Sulphur in COA] ...... 22200 onnnsn neuen ceceee ves 0.49 | 0.93 | 0.91 | 0.68 | 0.57 | 0.56 | 0.98 
Sulphur left in COKE...... 0.04. ssceeeseesee eee 0.082} 0.0151 0.007) 0.30 | 0.43 | 0.46 | 0.66 
Difference, passing off in gases............ 0.408} 0.915; 0.903) 0.38 | 0.14 | 0.10 | 0.32 


_No. 1, coal of lower bench of Straitsville seam. 
No. 2, “middle “ “ “ 
No. 3, “ lower part of seam, J. Sells, Pigeon creek, Jackson county. 
u No. 4, “ upper 66 66 66 “ “ “ 
No. 5, “ Jackson Hill, “ Jackson county. 
No. 6, “ Briar Hill “Youngstown. 
No. 7, “ Youghiogheny, Pennsylvania. 


For gas making, the less sulphur entering the gases, the better, since it must be 
removed by purification. For the blast furnace, the less sulphur remaining in the 
coke the better, since it is the sulphur in the coke which is injurious, and not that in 
the volatile hydro-carbons, which pass off in the top of the furnace stack. 

In some cases, however, where the gas carries with it most of the sulphur, the gas 
may be so superior in illuminating power as to warrant its use, notwithstanding the 
increased cost of purification. For example, the average sulphur of the whole seam, 
of 11 feet in thickness, at New Straitsville, is 0.792 per cent. Of this, 0.683 per cent. 
enters the gas, but the illuminating power being on an average that of 18 candles, the 
gas is preferred to that made from the Youghiogheny coal, into which there enters 
but 0.32 per cent. of sulphur, but has an illuminating power of only 14 candles. 

In the evolving of gas from coals a part of the volatile combustible matter condenses 
into tarry matter, and has to be deducted in our calculations from the total gas, the re- 
mainder being the fixed or permanent gas. The difference between the whole volatile 
combustible product and the permanent gaseous matter is often very considerable, 
and this difference varies in different coals, Prof. Wormley gives the following illus- 
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tration: “A coal which contained only 27.70 per cent. of volatile combustible mat- 
ter evolved 3.32 cubic feet of fixed gas per pound, whilst another, which contained 
38.80 per cent. of volatile combustible matter, evolved only 3.03 cubic feet per pound.” 
Of 14 samples tested, the average volatile combustible matter was 33.54 per cent., and 
that of the fixed gas in cubic feet per pound of coal was 3.306. Gas-works practically 
obtain more gas per pound than the chemists, doubtless, through a redistillation of 
tarry matters and their conversion into permanent gas. Prof. Wormley also suggests 
that at such works “the measurement is taken at a higher temperature ; a difference 
of five degrees changing the volume of gas about one per cent.” From “a fair aver 
age sample of Youghiogheny coal,” Prof. W. obtains “only about 3} cubic feet of gas 
per pourd, whereas, in the ordinary manufacture of illuminating gas, this coal, as is 
well known, yields about 4 cubic feet per pound of coal.” 

The sulphur in coals is derived fron: two sources, viz: from the vegeiation itself 
and from the water of the ocean. Bischof states that “the ash of beech wood 
contains as much sulphuric acid and peroxide of iron as would suffice to form iron 
pyrites amounting to 74377 0f the weight of the wood. The peroxide of iron would 
yield 23 times as much pyrites, if sulphates were brought in contact with it from 
outwards. Fir wood can give rise to the formation of ten times as much iron pyrites 
as beech wood.” 

The large amount of carbonaccous matter of the coal vegetation acting upon the 
alkaline and earthy sulphates in the sea water would, with the aid of proto-carbonate 
of iron, form more or less pyrites, and Bischof asserts that it is actually formed ip 
this way. He, however, limits the action upon sulphates, as far as it goes on in the sea, 
to the decomposition of sulphate of lime. But these chemical reactions only explain 
so much of the sulphur as is combined with iron as pyrites or bi-sulphide. It » 
barely possible that so large a body of decomposing carbonaceous matter might et 
free more sulphuric acid from the sulphates than there was iron to combine with, and 
the excess, probably losing its oxygen, went to form new combinations with the 
organic matter of the decomposing vegetation. 

I can, in conclusion, notice only one or two matters of practical importance in the 
use of bituminous coals. The vast quantity of excellent iron ore in our land, with a 
corresponding amount of excellent fuel for smelting it, points to this country as one 
destined to become the leading nation in iron manufactures. In this industry oar 
bituminous coals are already beginning to play an important part. 

The pre-requisites for a good furnace coal are, if we use the raw or uncoked coal, 8 
dry or open-burning quality, little sulphur, a reasonably small ash, sufficient fixed 
carbon and firmness of coke. If coke, and not raw coal, be used, it should be firm 
and capable of resisting pressure, and contain as small percentages of sulphur and ash 
as possible. Sulphur in coal is a prime difficulty, but this is becoming better and 
better understood by iron manufacturers. Of late years, attempts have been made, 
with greater or less success, to separate the sulphur from coal by a somewhat espen- 
sive mechanical process, viz., by crushing the coal and floating off by water the lighter 
and purer portions, which are saved and afterward converted into coke. The 1est. 
composed of the coal charged heavily with bi-sulphide of iron, and of slate, is thrown 
away. When, however, the sulphur is not combined with iron as a bi-eulphide, but 
is in other combinations, as has already been shown, this mechanical process must 
fail. And even when, as is often the case, the bi-sulphide is disseminated evenly 
through the whole mass of the coal, and is not in a segregated condition in the form 
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of laminse, discs, &c., there will also be a failure in the separation. The sulpur may 
be combined with the lightest and apparently purest portion of the coal, if quality is 
to be determined by specific gravity. 

For illustration, I give the analysis of a coal which appeared in every way prom- 
ising, and contained no visible bi-sulphide of iron. There was found in it, by Prof. 
Wormley, 0.39 per cent. of iron. This iron would require 0.445 per cent. of sulphur 
to form the usual bi-sulphide. Besides this amount, there remained in the coal 2.885 
per cent. of sulphur. This large amount of sulphur could not be removed by any 
washing process, since it is disseminated throngh the whole mass of the coal. If the 
purification of the coal is, therefore, to be attempted by discriminating, by a mechani- 
cal process, the relative specific gravities, the method will only be successful where 
the sulphur isin the form of bi-sulphide of iron, and this is in a segregated form. 

Another important point to be determined in the use of bituminous coal for iron- 
making is the physical character of the coke. If raw coal is used, it is speedily con- 
verted into coke in the top of the furnace, and descends as such to the bottom, where 
it is consumed and the chief heat produced. While in the bottom there rests upon 
it, and upon the other materials which have descended with it, the burden of the 
whole vertical column of the contents of the furnace directly above. The coke, there- 
fore, should be firm and solid to hold up this superincumbent mass. If it is, on the 
other hand, tender and crushes under the weight, it becomes compacted together, 
the blast does not penetrate it, and a slow and imperfect combustion is the result. 
From such impeded combustion many and great evils arise, which are familiar to all 
intelligent iron-masters. To this cause, more than to any other, is to be attributed 
the “bad working” of so many furnaces using tender fuels. The strongest cokes are 
made from the more highly bituminous and caking coals, such as melt and swell when 
heated, and after the bituminous gases are driven off, leave a hard, cinder-like mass, 
which has an almost metallic lustre and a metallic ring when struck. Such coke, 
cither cold or hot, is broken with difficulty, and will resist gréat pressure without 
crushing. The best English coke of this type is made from the North Durham coal. 
It is the strength and firmness of this coke that renders the very high furnaces of the 
Cleveland Iron District possible. The coke made from a similar highly cementing 
coal at Connellsville, Pa., has a somewhat similar firm and obdurate quality. All 
cokes made from the soft and caking coals have a tendency to be more or less firm, 
from the fact that such coals soften and melt when heated. The best coke comes from 
the most thorough fusion of the coal. On the other hand, the open and dry-burning 
coals show a very different behavior in the fire. They do not melt and swell, and, 
consequently, change but slightly their original form. A block of such coal parts 
with its bituminous gases through cracks which more generally open along the planes 
of lamination. The resulting coke is darker in color, less coherent and firm, and less 
able to sustain the pressure at the bottom of the furnace stack. Of course some of the 
cokes of each class are much firmer than others. Often iron-masters using dry coals 
in the raw state, and finding that they do not obtain sufficient heat, resort to the use 
of acertain proportion of firm coke. The difficulty is not, I think, in the want of 
heating power in the raw coal, for its coke may have quite as much fixed carbon as 
the other coke used, but in the simple fact that, in the first instance the fire is par- 
tially smothered by the compacted condition of the fuel, while, in the other case, the 
weaker coke of the raw coal is reinforced by the stronger, and thus the whole mass 
of the fuel is kept in better condition to be permeated by the blast. 
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There are very great advantages in large and high furnaces, as has been practically 
shown in the Cleveland Iron District, England, and theoretically by I. Lowthian Bell 
in his masterly papers in the Journal of the Iron and Steel Institute. 

In Ohio we have a vast supply of dry burning bituminous coals, more or less splint 
in character, of great purity and excellence, which can be obtained very cheaply. 
These coals must largely be used for iron-making and will be; but the character of 
each kind of coal must be carefully ascertained, and the nature of the cokes must also 
be carefully studied. Notwo coals are exactly alike, and it is not wise to copy blindly 


the forms of foreign furnaces, which have succeeded under entirely different circum- 
etances and conditions. 
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HAMILTON, CLERMONT, WARREN AND BUTLER COUNTIES 


BY EDWARD ORTON. 


Pror. J. S. Newserry, Chief Geologist: 

Dear Sır:—I herewith transmit my contribution to the First Volume of the Final 
Report of the Ohio Geological Survey. It comprises a discussion of the General 
Geology of the Cincinnati Group—and in connection with this, reports upon the four 
counties of Hamilton, Clermont, Warren and Butler—in which this formation is best 
shown. A report on the Geology of Clarke county is also appended. 

If the manuscript bids fair to cover more ground than has been assigned to my 
district in the forthcoming volume, I should select for omission the reports on Warren 
and Butler counties—one or both—rather than any of the other material submitted 

I take this opportunity to say that the present reports embody in part the results 
of the very faithful and competent labors of Messrs. F. C. Hill and R. B. Warder, 
who have been employed as assistants on the survey of the district herein described. 

In treating of the Geology of the Cincinnati group, I have freely availed myself of 
all the sources of information open to me, but I wish especially to acknowledge the 
obligations I am under to those gentlemen in and around Cincinnati, who have given 
particular attention to the geology of the very interesting formation that derives its 
name from their city. From many of them I have received very valuable inform» 
tion relating to the work in hand, but a few of them have rendered such special and 
important aid that I should do wrong if I omitted from this report the particular 
mention of their names. I refer to Messrs. U. P. James, C. B. Dyer, S. F. Miller and 
S. T. Carley. 

To Messrs. John Howell and John Snyder, of Clarke county, and to Mr. L. C. Moore, 
of Clermont county, I am also greatly indebted for assistance in working out the 
details of the local geology of these districts. 

I remain, with great respect, 
Very truly yours, 
EDWARD ORTON. 
Yertow Springs, Ouro, October Ist, 1872, 





CHAPTER XIII. 


THE CINCINNATI GROUP, OR BLUE LIMESTONE 
FORMATION. 


HAMILTON, CLERMONT, WARREN AND BUTLER COUNTIES. 


re en meen ene: ee 


The bedded rocks of several of the south-western counties of Ohio, 
must be referred in whole or in part to a single geological formation, viz: 
the Cincinnati Group. Hamilton, Clermont and Brown counties contain 
no other rock formation within their limits. Warren and Butler hold, 
in addition, outliers of cliff limestone, but of inconsiderable extent. 
Adams, Highland, Clinton, Green, Clarke, Miami, Montgomery and 
Preble, all give exposures of the Cincinnati Group in their valleys— 
some of them of quite ample area, and others that are only to be seen in 
the thread-like channels of their southernmost water-courses. 

In those portions of the Ohio Geological Reports of 1869 and 1870, that 
pertain to the south-western portion of the State, reference is repeatedly 
made to the structure and history of the Cincinnati Group, as exhibited 
in the counties there treated of, but the main discussion of this important 
formation has been reserved until those counties should be studied which 
give the most extended and most numerous sections of it. The four 
counties named at the head of this report, viz: Hamilton, Clermont, 
Warren and Butler, certainly include the whole vertical extent of the 
Cincinnati Group as it occurs in Ohio—and there are very few peculiari- 
ties in any portion of its horizontal range that are not well exhibited 
within their area. Brown county contains as interesting and extensive 
a section of this formation as any one of those here named, and might well 
enough be treated in the same connection, but for the sake of convenience 
it was otherwise assigned, and a report on its geology, written by another 
hand, will be found in a succeeding volume. 
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In treating of the geology of the counties above named, an account 
will first be given of the great formation which is common to them all, 
after which the peculiar geological features of each county will be sepa- 
rately discussed. The geology of the Cincinnati Group will be treated 
under the following heads: 


I.—Geological Position and Equivalents. 
II.—Divisions of the Series. 
III.—Lithological Characters and Composition. 
IV.—Paleontology and General History. 


I.—GEOLOGICAL PosITION AND EQUIVALENTS OF THE CINCINNATI Grotr. 


The approximate place in the general geological scale of the strata 
exposed in the hills of Cincinnati, has long been known. For the last 
thirty years, at least, they have been referred to the later divisions 
of Lower Silurian time. The names by which the sub-divisions of the 
Silurian and Devonian rocks of North America have generally been 
designated, are those that were given by the geologists of the New York 
Survey, and which were authoritatively published by them in their 
reports of 1842. There are several excellent reasons why the succession 
of these older rocks in New York should be assumed as the standard for 
the country at large. In the first place, some standard must be adopted, 
and the New York names have the great advantage of priority. In the 
second place, the older fossiliferous strata of the continent aro nowhere 
shown to better advantage than in New York, and nowhere else is there 
a more extended and detailed series. In the third place, and finally, the 
divisions adopted in New York have been rendered available for com- 
parison by the description and figures of the fossils which they contain 
and by which they are characterized, in the splendid volumes of Paleon- 
tology, published by this State; and thus an acquaintance with these 
divisions is made imperative upon all who would study the older fossil- 
iferous rocks of America. 

In accordance with this usage, the rocks exposed at Cincinnati have 
been recognized as belonging to the Hudson, or Hudson River Group, of 
the New York geologists, and of the general geological scale of the 
country. It has been, however, found that this designation was unfor- 
tunately chosen, as some of the localities along the Hudson river, from 
which the formation received its name, have been proved to belong toa 
very different horizon from that which was meant to be designated, viz: 
the uppermost period of the Lower Silurian. Accordingly it has been 
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proposed to drop this designation altogether, at least in its application 
to strata west of the Alleghanies, and to substitute for it the name Cin- 
cinnati Group—making this term co-extensive with the former. Worthen 
and Meek, in a paper published by the Philadelphia Academy of Sciences 
in August, 1865, distinctly proposed this change, and in their reports 
upon the geology of Illinois, since published, the change is adopted and 
justified. 

There are certainly many grounds on which the latter designation is 
to be preferred. Its advantages are that it directs the mind to a definite 
locality, where there is a very extensive development and admirable dis- 
closure of the rocks belonging to this group, and from which abundant 
and well preserved fossils have been carried to every part of the world 
in which geology is studied. 

The name “Cincinnati Group” is accordingly used in this report as 
the equivalent of the Hudson River Group of the New York Reports, 
and of the Hudson Period of Dana. Its boundaries, therefore, are the 
Trenton Limestone below and the Upper Silurian formations above. The 
latter boundary is very precise and definite, as was shown in the reports 
of 1869 and 1870 on the geology of Montgomery and Highland counties. 
The lower boundary has not yet been definitely fixed. Enough is known, 
however, to make it certain that it is not found among the surface rocks 
if Ohio. There are beds in the vicinity of Frankfort, Kentucky, that 
ure pronounced by Meek to be unmistakably of Trenton age, as deter- 
mined by the presence of certain fossils. 

At some intermediate point, then, between Frankfort and Cincinnati, 
the base of the Cincinnati Group is to be looked for. 

The Hudson River Group of New York is composed of at least two 
well-defined members, separable on lithological grounds, as well as by 
the fossils they contain—viz., the Utica Slate, and the Hudson River 
sandstone, or the Gray Sandstone of Oswego. There are no constant 
differences in lithological characteristics upon which divisions can be 
stablished in the Cincinnati Gr sup as it is shown in the Ohio valley, 
and there is a blending of fossils here through the whole series—Trenton, 
Uticaand Hudson forms being to a considerable degree intermingled—that 
makes it difficult to establish the boundaries of any sub-divisions. It 
will, however, be shown to be probable that the lowermost beds of Cin- 
cinnati are the proper equivalent of the Utica Slate; in other words, that 
these shales and limestones were growing here, while the black Utica 
shales were in process of deposition in eastern New York. 


24 
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II. Drvisions oF THE SERIES. 


There are certain divisions, however, of this systém possible which 
involve no doubtful questions like those to which reference has just been 
made, and which serve to facilitate the study of the group. These divi 
sions are founded upon the fact that certain portions only of the series 
occur in the typical locality of the formation, viz., the Cincinnati hills, 
while in other localities, divisions both below and above these beds are 
found. The lowest beds of the Group, or in other words, the lowest rocks 
of Ohio, are not found at low water mark of the Ohio at Cincinnati, as is 
generally believed, but from the fact that the main axis of the Cincin- 
nati uplift lies to the eastward of the city, and that the dip in the vieinity 
of Cincinnati is mainly northward—points which will be dwelt upon and 
illustrated in a subsequent part of this report—it results that the river 
quarries in the central portions of Clermont county, which lie a dozen 
miles south of Cincinnati, disclose rocks that underlie by at least 50 feet 
the lowest beds at Cincinnati. 

The locality at which these lowest rocks of the State present the best 
exposures and clearest section, is Point Pleasant, and this division can 
accordingly be named the Point Pleasant beds. Its boundaries have been 
already assigned by implication; these beds beginning at low water 
mark at Cincinnati, and descending until they include the lowest rocks 
exposed in the State. It is not easy to determine with exactness the 
upper boundary above mentioned at Point Pleasant, as no facts can be 
found in either lithological or fossil characters that serve to identify any 
particular layer as the bottom layer at Cincinnati, but judging from such 
indications as both lithology and fossils furnish, it is safe to say that the 
Point Pleasant beds have at least the thickness already assigned to them. 
viz., 50 feet. 

The Cincinnati beds proper, come next in order, having for their infe- 
rior limit low water of the Ohio, and for an upper boundary the highes: 
stratum found in the Cincinnati hills. The greatest elevation above low 
water in the immediate vicinity of Cincinnati is given by the Cits 
Engineer as 465 feet. Abating 15 feet for the drift covering of the su:- 
face, we can certainly find 450 feet of bedded rock in this division, alma:t 
every foot of which lies open to study within the city limits. The only 
stratum, however, that admits of easy identification, lies at an elevatiur 
of 425 feet above the river, and this is accordingly assumed as the upper 
limit of this division. 

Upon differences in lithological character, with which also changes i:. 
fossil contents ally themselves, a sub-division of the Cincinnati beds :- 
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possible into three groups, which may be named, respectively, in ascend- 
ing order, the Rever Quarry beds, the Middle Shales and the Hill Quarry beds. 
The first of these sub-divisions has a thickness of 50 feet, the second of 250 
feet, and the third of 150 feet. 

Above the highest stratum of the Cincinnati hills and the lowermost 
beds of the Upper Silurian age, 300 feet of rock intervene, that belong 
unmistakably to the same formation, being connected with it by identity 
in lithological character and by a large number of common fossils. 
These upper beds are nowhere found within twenty miles of Cincinnati, 
and yet there has never been the slightest hesitation in referring them 
to the same series to which the rocks there exhibited belong. 

There are very many points in southwestern Ohio in which admirable 
exposures of this portion of the series can be found. Among those that 
are best known, from the fact that large numbers of fossils have been 
collected at these localities, are Oxford and Lebanon. Madison and 
Richmond, Indiana, are equally well known and equally remarkable for 
the abundance and perfection of the fossils that they furnish. This 
division occupies the noıthern half of Butler county, the northern and 
eastern half of Warren, the northern edge of Brown county, and makes 
up the whole of the Blue Limestone formation in Preble, Montgomery, 
Miami, Clarke, Greene, Clinton, Highland and Adams counties. In the 
valley of the Great Miami it extends from the hills around Hamilton 
northward to Troy; and in the Little Miami valley from the highest 
ground near Morrow to Goe’s station, above Xenia. The vicinity of 
Dayton gives unsurpassed facilities for studying the upper limits of this 
group. Any of the localities named could be made to furnish an unam- 
biguous and appropriate name for this section of the Cincinnati Group. 
Geologists would at once recognize the horizon designated if these beds 
were known as the Richmond, Madison, Oxford, Dayton or Lebanon beds. 
The last of these names has been selected for the division now under 
consideration for the following reasons. The strata that form the sum- 
mit of the Cincinnati hills are found in the immediate vicinity of 
Lebanon, and the series can be traced from this point very directly to 
the Upper Silurian rocks, an advantage which Oxford does not share. 
In fact, there are two sections in the vicinity of Lebanon that complete 
the series of the Cincinnati Group more concisely than any others known 
in the range of these rocks within the limits of Ohio. 

One of these is five miles east of Lebanon, on the Lebanon and Wil- 
mington road. Beginning where this road intersects the Little Miami 
railroad, in the river valley, the beds outcropping just above the railroad 
track are found to belong to the same horizon with the highest beds at 
Cincinnati. In following the road due east for three miles, we come 
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upon an outlier of Clinton limestone, the lowest layer of which is 3% 
feet above the track of the railroad. The junction of the two formation: 
is most distinctly and beautifully shown at this point. 

The other section named has even narrower limits. It is found five 
miles to the north-east of Lebanon. Starting from the river valley 
again, just opposite the Cesar’s Creek railroad bridge, a water course that 
enters the river here can be followed in a nearly direct line to another 
outlier of Clinton limestone, which forms what is known as Morris: 
Hill. This section is especially interesting and valuable, because the 
distance traversed is so small, not more than two miles intervening 
between the points named, and also because almost every foot of the 
included rock is shown in the bed of the stream or in the minor gorges 
that are tributary to it. The thickness of that part of the series that 
lies outside of and above Cincinnati, was determined from careful meas- 
urements of this section. No account was made, however, of dip, which 
is very small in amount in all this portion of the State, and affects this 
section less than it would one running in a different direction, as, for 
example, north and south. 

The divisions already named are established upon the fact of their 
occurrence at certain localities, as will be remembered, their presence in 
the typical section of the group at Cincinnati, or their absence from 
that section, being made the ground of separation. There are, however, 
facts in the distribution of the fossils which the rocks contain, that ally 
themselves with these divisions, and to the establishment of which. 
indeed, they are necessary. We are able, for instance, to correlate the 
beds found at various distances from the city, with the beds of the Cin- 
cinnati hills, on the evidence furnished by fossils, and on this alone. 
These facts will be scen in better light when the fossil contents of the 
rocks come to be noted. 

The subordinate groups into which it has been found convenient %& 
divide the Cincinnati beds proper, also involve the fossil contents of thr 


rocks, as well as their lithological characteristics, so that at this point it | 


is unnecessary to do more than name them, as has already been done. 
The names assigned, it will be remembered, to the three division: 
recognized here, are in ascending order: 


The River Quarry beds ; 
The Middle, or Eden shales ; 
The Hill Quarry beds. 


No oxplanation is necessary of the first and last of these names. To 
the intervening division a name can properly be assigned, derived from 


the name of the park on the eastern side of the city, in the grading ci 
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which so great a display of this division is made. This division can, 
therefore, be styled the Eden shales, from Eden Park. 

The general statements that have been made under this head may be 
summed up in tabular form, thus: 





Ss Lebanon beds...................- 293 ft. 

== \ Hill Quarry beds......125 ft. 
@ „ | Cincinnati beds, proper........ 425 ft.< Eden shales ............ 250 ft. 
a River Quarry beds... 50 ft. 
% > | Pt. Pleasant beds................. 50 ft. 

Er. 

EE 768 ft. 


L In round numbers from 775 ft. to 800 ft. 


\ 
II. — LirttioL.osicaL CHARACTER AND COMPOSITION OF THE CINCINNATI 
GROUP. 


This whole series is composed of alternating beds of limestone and 
rhale. The shale is more commonly known under the name of blue clay, 
and this designation is not inappropriate. It is sometimes styled marl 
or marlite, and the use of the latter designation is also justified by its 
composition. The most objectionable term by which it is characterized 
Is soapstone, as this name is preoccupied by a metamorphic magnesian 
silicate. 

The limestone of the series may, in general terms, be described as 
an even-bedded, firm, durable, semi-crystalline limestone, crowded for 
the most part with fossils through its whole extent, and often bearing ' 
upon its surface the impressions of these fossils. Its color is not uniform, 
as the designation by which the whole series is familiarly known, viz., 
blue limestone, would seem to imply. The prevailing color, however, may 
be said to be a grayish blue, chiefly due to the presence of protoxide of 
iron, which, upon exposure, is converted into a higher oxide. The 
weathered surfaces generally show yellowish or light gray shades, that 
are in marked contrast with the fresh fracture. Drab colored courses 
occasionally alternate with the blue. 

The limestone varies in all these respects somewhat, however, in its 
different divisions. The Point Pleasant beds, and the lower courses of 
the Cincinnati division, deviate most widely from the description already 
given. They are lighter in color than the upper courses, and, in some 
instances, are slaty in structure, while in others they have a tendency 
to assume lenticular forms of concretionary origin, sometimes to such an 
extent as to destroy their value as building rock. The layers are also 
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exceptionally heavy, attaining a thickness of 16 or 18 inches, and are 
often so free from fossils as to afford no indication of the kinds of life 
from which they were derived. 

A few feet above low water, at Cincinnati, a very firm and compact 
stone comes in, that is found in occasional courses for 50 or 75 feet. It is 
Composed, as its weathered surfaces show, almost entirely of crinoidal 
columns, mostly of small size, and mainly referable to species of Hetero 
crinus. The courses vary in thickness from an inch to a foot. The 
lighter layers ring like pot-metal under the blows of a hammer. 

Ascending in the series, the limestone layers are very generally fossil- 
iferous, and are rarely homogeneous in structure, being disfigured, to a 
greater or less degree, by chambers of shale or limestone mud, from some 
of which cavities, certainly, fossils have been dissolved. The thickness 
of the courses varies generally between the limits indicated above, but a 
large proportion of the stone ranges between 4 inches and 8 inches. 
Now and then, however, a layer attains a thickness of 20 inches, or even 
2 feet. Near the upper limits of the formation the layers are thinner 
and less even than below, affording what quarrymen call a shelly stone. 

The composition of the limestones from the upper half of the groupis 
quite nearly uniform, averaging about 90 per cent. of carbonate of lime, 
but as we descend in the series the limestones grow more silicious. A 
few analyses are here introduced, which serve to illustrate these facts. 
These analyses were made, with a single exception, by Dr. Wormley, for 
the survey: 


No. 1. Limestone from Lebanon beds, Waynesville. 
No. 2 “ “ middle division, Cincinnati. 
No. 3. “ “ river quarries, Cincinnati. 
No. 4. “ “ New Richmond. 

No. 5. “ “ Point Pleasant. 


No. 6. Drillings from 500 feet below low water at Cincinnati. 


23.48} 10.80 ag $7.10 
3 N 7. 

BO} 79.30 57.10 

11 0.91) ol 


ng 


100.07) 90.9 99.21) 100.01 








The shales, clays or marlites, which with the limestones make up the 
Cincinnati Group, must next be characterized. They constitute a large 
part of the system, certainly four-fifths of it in the two lower divisions, 
and probably not less than three-fifths of its whole extent. The propor- 
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tions of limestone and shale do not appear altogether constant, it is to 
be observed, at the same horizon, a larger amount of stone being found 
at one point than at others. 

The shales—as implied in one of the names by which they are known 
—blue clay—are generally blue in color, but the shade is lighter than 
in the limestone. In addition to the blue shales, however, drab-colored 
clays appear in the series at various points. As the blue shales weather 
into drab by the higher oxidation of the iron they contain, the conclu- 
sion is frequently drawn that the last named variety marks merely a 
weathered stage of the former. But aside from the impossibility of ex- 
plaining the facts as they occur on this hypothesis, analysis disproves it, 
and shows that the differences in color are connected with essential 
differences in the composition of the belts to which they belong. A few 
analyses made for the survey by Dr. Wormley, are hereappended. They 
are arranged in the order of the strata to which they belong. 


Fossiliferous shale, Waynesville. 

Blue Shale, Brighton Hill, Cincinnati. 

Blue Shale, Sycamore St. Hill, “ 

Drab Shale, “ “ “ 

Fossiliferous Shale, ‘ “ ‘6 

Shale from River Quarries, Covington, Ky. 
iT “6 “« 


ana - 





Silicious matter .......ccccccccccocccccscccceses 

lumina and iron .........ccces ces ccccveccces 
Carbonate Of lime ......uccoooneo ces cos aunmunee 
Carbonate Of MAQNESIA......0.eccscereceeces . . . . . . 
Potash and 80d .......ccccccseccccsscscessces ces B.4O] 22... .c.|eecece coclece cocecs|cccces cns|vccene sosfececes ces 
Phosphoric acid ........scsseseersecsecseeseees LB] oe vecccefececccccs|ecccce caclecscccccel acc cccess| eco cceces 
Water combined... .....sconmenon sce csccccesscosee|secvessccleccece ves 


a! AS | aS | S| A. | 


Total cecccccess son suonnnenonensennenonsnnsen ann ccecenes 


Most of the shales slake promptly on exposure to the air, and furnish 
the materials of a fertile soil; but there are other portions included under 
this general division which harden as the quarry water escapes, and 
become an enduring stone if protected from the action of frost. 

The shales are sometimes quite heavily charged with fossils, which 
generally have a firmer structure than the material that encloses them, 
so that the fossils, often in an admirable state of preservation, remain 
behind after the shales have melted away. All of the groups of animals 
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that are represented in the limestones are found also in the shales, but 
from the unequal numbers that are represented here to-day, it seems 
evident that some sorts were able to adapt themselves to the conditions 
which shaly deposits imply much more easily than others. 
The proportions of limestone and shale in the series have been already 
spoken of in a general way, but it will be profitable to give additional 
statements on this point. In the river quarry beds—the lowermost 
portion of the Cincinnati beds proper—there are about four feet of shale 
to one foot of limestone, but the shales increase in force as we ascend in 
the series, until at about one hundred feet above low water the proportion 
g8 more than twice as great. For the two hundred feet next succeeding, 
that have been styled the Eden Shales or Middle Shales, there is seldom 
more than one foot of stone in ten feet of ascent. The amount of waste 
is so large, therefore, that quarries cannot be profitably worked in this 
whole division. The third portion of the series—the Hill Quarries— 
have for their lower limits the beds in which the solid rock has risen 
again to as high a proportion as one foot in five or six feet of ascent. 
From this point upward to the completion of the group, there is no such 
predominance of shale as is found below, though in the lower parts of 
the Lebanon beds, shales still constitute more than one-half of the whole 
thickness. 

It will be seen from one of the analyses already given, that a notable 
quantity of alkalies and phosphates, sometimes at least, occurs in the 
composition of the shales. It is upon these substances that the fertility 
of soils in great measure depends ; and as they are in this case properly 
distributed through the sand and clay that make the bulk of the shale, it 
is in no way surprising to find very fruitful soils forming from the weath- 
ering of these beds. The most noteworthy fact in this connection is the 
rapidity with which they are converted into soils. Most of the rocky 
strata of the State require a long course of progressive improvement be- 
fore they can be justly termed soils. Their elements are slowly oxydized 
and disintegrated, and vegetable matter is slowly added. The exposure 
of a single season, however, suffices to cover the Cincinnati shales with 
a varied vegetation. All of our ordinary forest trees, when opportunity 
is furnished for the distribution of their seeds, establish themselves 
promptly upon the shales. The black locust seems especially well 
adapted to such stations. There is no use to which the steep slopes of 
the Cincinnati hills can be turned that would subserve as many interests 
as planting them with black locust would do. Of the plants that are 
first to come in to occupy the newly exposed shales of the Hill Quarries, 
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the following, most of them troublesome weeds, may be named as very 
common. 


Poa compressa (Flat-stemmed blue grass.) 
Phleum pratense (Herd’s grass.) 

Dipsacus sylvestris (Teasel.) 

Cirsium lanceolatum (Thistle.) 

Lappa major (Burdock.) 

Rumer crispus (Yellow dock.) 

Asclepias cornuti (Milk weed.) 


@ 


Dr. Locke called attention to a peculiar feature of the Blue Limestone 
beds, viz: a waved structure of the solid limestone, somewhat analogous 
in form to the wave-lines and ripple-marks of the higher series of the 
State. This peculiar structure was noticed by him in the upper beds of 
the formation, but it is an even more striking characteristic of the rock 
in its lower beds, as shown in the river quarries of Cincinnati, or in the 
lowermost 100 feet that are there exposed. 

The rocks exhibiting this structure at the point named, are the most 
compact beds of the fossiliferous limestone. The bottom of the waved | 
layer is generally even, and beneath it is always found an even bed of 
shale. Its upper surface is diversified, as its name suggests, with ridges 
and furrows. The interval between the ridges varies, but in many 
inatances it is about four feet. The greatest thickness of the ridge is 
six or seven inches, while the stone is reduced to one or two inches at 
the bottom of the furrow, and sometimes it entirely disappears. The 
waved layers are overlain by shale in every instance. They are often 
continuous for a considerable extent, and in such cases the axes of the 
ridges and furrows have a uniform direction. This direction is a little 
south of east in the vicinity of Cincinnati, but in traversing the series 
these axes are found to bear in various directions. 

Dr. Locke’s explanation of these facts, involving a fluid state of the 
carbonate of lime and sheets of shale falling in “vertical strata” ° 
through deep seas, seems entirely inadmissible. 

The only other explanation thus far proffered is that suggested by the 
name, viz: that the floor of the Cincinnati sea was acted on from time 
to time by waves or similar movements of the ocean waters. In opposi- 
tion to this view, it may be said: ist, That there are many reasons for 
believing that the Cincinnati rocks grew upon the floor of a deep sea, 
far below the action of surface waves; and 2d, That the fact of the lime- 
stone layers alone being thus shaped, is sufficient to set aside the expla- 
nation. If these inequalities of surface are due to wave action of any 
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sort, it is impossible to see why the action should be limited entirely to 
the firmest limestone beds of the series, while the soft shales, which 
could so easily register any movement of the waters, never exhibit the 
slightest indications of such agencies. 

While both of these modes of accounting for the facts are rejected as 
entirely unsatisfactory, nothing in the way of explanation will be offered 
here, but the suggestion that the facts seem to point to concretionary 
action, as the force to which we must look. 

The economical products of the Cincinnati Group are limited to build- 
ing stone, lime, brick and pottery clays and cement, and of these none 
but the first two have, at present, any great importance. The series 
yields everywhere abundant supplies of stone, suitable in every respect 
for building purposes. The advantages that the city of Cincinnati reape 
from the quarries that surround it, is immense. While Blue Limestone 
has been used as a building stone from the first settlement of the country. 
it has hitherto enjoyed the reputation of being serviceable rather than 
beautiful, but within the last few years it has been so treated by com- 
bination with other building-stones, as to produce very fine architectural 
effects. Numerous exhibitions of this skillful use of the Blue Limestone 
can be seen in the recent buildings of the city and suburbs of Cincinnatt. 
No better example can be named than that furnished by St. Paul's 
(Methodist) Church on Seventh street. 

The analysis of the stone already given shows it to contain 90 or more 
per cent. of carbonate of lime. From this it will be concluded that it 
can be burned into a lime of a good degree of purity and strength. 
When water-washed pebbles from gravel banks or river beds are used, 
the product is excellent, but the quarry stone always carries with it ® 
much of the interstratified shale as to darken the lime and so reduce it: 
value for plastering For this last use, the mild and white magnesian 
limes derived from the Upper Silurian formations that surround Cinein- 
nati, are the only varieties that are at present approved. The native 
supply ean, however, be furnished much cheaper—at but little more 
than half the cost, indeed, of Springfield lime—and as it makes a strong 
cement, the shales that adhere to the stone possibly adding a hydraulic 
quality, it is generally used in laying foundations of all sorts. 

The shales are sometimes resorted to for the manufacture of brick, tile 
and pottery ware. The instances are, however, rare, and are confined to 
the uppermost beds of the system. The products resulting were, in the 
few instances noted, unusually fine, the clay working very smoothly and 
burning into cream colored ware of great strength and excellence. 

The occurrence of concretions in the shales of the Point Pleasant beds 
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and in the lowest strata of the division found at Cincinnati, has already 
been noticed. The analysis of a specimen from the River Quarries at 
Cincinnati, gives the following result: 


Siliclous MAatter........ccccccces secceccce cesscececcencevees concen sscese coavoeses eecece cesses cseesece sovees 14.00 
Alumina and iron ..........00sccccs cccecsvoe coccescosens cosces coecen cosees onesececs sescescecces coccesecs 2.60 
Carbonate Of lime......... 202000200200 cecces socces cccses specs concen cecseececces sosces sevesesens sesesesece 80.20 


Carbonate Of Magnesia .......0...ssscccosse ene cnceve cos scscccns sescescscrseses esscenesscecseeersstesereessess DD 
Total .......scossesescee oe onssunnnoonenuennennnenennennn nun nun scescs cnccsnesseces ses ccceevesssesssecssssessee ses LOOL1Z 


Such a composition suggests hydraulic cement, and the specimen an- 
alyzed was found to possess a high degree of hydraulic energy. The 
supply of these concretions depends upon the extent of the quarrying, 
but at the present rate several hundred tons are thrown out each year ; 
and as the concretions prove nearly enough uniform in composition, they 
can certainly be turned to good economical account in the manufacture 
of a fine quality of cement. The famous Roman cement of England is 
obtained from similar concretions, which are generally gathered on the 
shore after storms and high tides, though sometimes obtained by digging. 
All of the river quarries from Point Pleasant to Lawrenceburg, Indiana, 
yield these concretions—the lowermost beds of all most abundantly. 

The composition of these concretions is still further shown in the 
appended analyses (Wormley) : 


No. 1. Concretion, river quarries, Covington, Ky. 


No. 2. “ 6“ 6“ 
No. 3. éé “ 6 
No. 4, «“ [73 ée 
No. 5. “ “ Point Pleasant. 
No. 6. 66 6¢ (T) 





Silicious matter ..........cccocccoscccoscsccscssscsoes sceceseseree 
Alumina and iron... ....enesenconusonsennnnunn see cncccessece 
Carbonate of lime.......cusensaosennn nen cee ces cnscccsesesnee 
Carbonate of magnesi& ..........ccsreccsscorssecsessesesere 






6.40| 2.60) 2.20) 2.40 
46.40) 71.60) 73.00) 65.30 
4.40; 2.51} 2.72; 2.99 
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eeccce sonnunnes sasusnann sonsanae coseceees saure 99.60) 99.81] 99.32| 99.39 










To these facts it may be added that the limestones enclosing the con- 
cretions are silicious enough in composition to transfer them to the list 
of cements. The composition of two specimens of this character is 
shown in the analyses given on a preceding page. 
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IV.—PALEONTOLOGY AND GENERAL HISTORY OF THE CINCINNATI GROCtP. 


The most important division of the subject remains to be discussed. A 
somewhat elementary treatment of the topics involved under this head 
must be pardoned, in order that all who desire may gain an intelligent 
view of the mode of origin and general history of this formation—even 
though they have not access to othr sources of information. The topics 
to be treated here are: 


1. The Origin of the Series. 
2. Its Paleontology or Vital History. 
3. Its Physical History. 


The last named topic discusses the formation of the Cincinnati Axis, 
the relative date of its emergence, the dip of the Blue Limestone beds, 
and their relations to the formations that surround them. 

1. The Cincinnati series, like all of the great limestone strata that 
enter into the structure of the earth, was formed beneath the sea. Its 
beds, both of limestone and shale, are wholly of marine origin. This is 
determined by the remains of plants and animals which the formation 
contains, the plants being entirely confined to sea-weeds, and the ani- 
mals belonging to groups that are found only in the sea. By observation 
of the rock formations that are now growing upon the floor of the ocean, 
we are able to follow the modes in which all of the stratified deposits of 
the earth’s crust were formed. Sandstones, conglomerates, shales and 
limestones, agreeing in all of the essential elements of their history with 
even the most ancient deposits, are now in process of formation under 
the waters of the sea. We learn that limestones are built up through 
the agency of the vegetable and animal kingdoms, and that they are 
mainly derived from the latter. Allofthe varieties of this class of rocks, 
with which we become acquainted in the geological scale, can be found 
to-day in those portions of the sea in which limestone strata are accumt- 
lating. The deposits are sometimes made up of the cemented fragments 
of sea shells, and again we find areas in which limestone mud, derived 
from the thorough comminution of similar fragments, has hardened into 
a solid, structureless stone, from which almost every trace of organie 
origin has been obliterated. At still other points the characteristic coral 
growths which form the reefs of existing scas, can be seen building up 
the ocean floor over areas that can only be measured by thousands of 
square miles. Recent deep-sea explorations have shown that upon the 
floor of the Atlantic a limestone formation of vast extent, identical in 
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its general charaeter with the chalk formation of Europe. is now grow- 
ing, which is almost entirely composed of the microscopic shells of 
foraminifera, one of the lowest divisions of the animal kingdom. 

The beds with which we are dealing are to be referred to these various 
methods of limestone growth. There are occasionally layers that have a 
solid and structureless character, but in the great majority of them we - 
can mark the remains of the various living forms of which they are 
composed. The surfaces of these layers are almost always ornamented 
with the impressions or casts of bivalve shells, or with branches of corals, 
and the substance of the rock itself is often found to be made up of pre- 
cisely similar forms. ’ 

The growth of the limestone layers seems to have been interrupted at 
frequent intervals by the deposition of shale. The clay and sand of the 
shales, which constitute more than half of their substance, as shown by 
the analyses already given, must have been derived from the waste of 
the land that bounded this ancient sea, and must have been transported 
to its present location by ocean currents. The calcareous portions doubtless 
have the same origin as the limestones proper. The shales vary greatly 
in this respect, some of them being highly fossiliferous, constituting in 
fact the only beds in which many of the rarer and more beautifully pre- 
served fossils of the Cincinnati group are found. Frequently, a block 
of shale, as it melts away in weathering, leaves the fossils it contains 
thickly strewn over the whole surface which it occupies. The branching 
corals are especially well exhibited in this way. 

There are, however, many belts of shale, and sometimes those having 
a thickness of several feet, that are strictly non-fossiliferous. These beds, 
it will be remembered, are not continuous over large areas. The currents 
seem to have swept their burdens in one direction for a considerable 
period, burying and destroying the life that occupied these portions 
of the sea, while limestone growths were in progress in the clear seas 
of closely contiguous areas. 

The varying proportions of solid stone and shale, in the different sec- 
tions of the group, indicate the general conditions which influenced the 
growth of these sections. The Cincinnati beds proper being much more 
heavily charged with shale than either the Trenton Limestone that 
underlies, or the Lebanon beds that complete the series, indicate more 
turbid seas than either—seas, therefore, less adapted to the various life 
that crowds these other formations. Indeed, that portion of the section 
known as the middle or Eden Shales might well be named the barren 
shales, as the 200 feet that compose it are signally unfruitful in paleon- 
tological interest. 
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There are many facts that bear upon the rate of growth of the Blue 
Limestone beds. Derived, as all their calcareous portions are, from mat- 
ter that must first have been accumulated and fashioned through the 
agency of the animal kingdom, it is safe to say that the rate must have 
been slow, and all careful study of the beds tends to strengthen this con- 
clusion. Attention will be called to a few facts that bear upon it. 

It has already been stated that the surfaces of the limestone layers are 
generally covered with the valves of sea shells. It may be added that 
while these shells are found in different stages of growth, the great 
majority of them belong to full-grown individuals, many of them, indeed, 
indicating in their rugose and thickened valves extreme age. Leaving 
out of account the living forms that make the substance of the rock 
itself, we find from the surfaces alone that there was a succession of count- 
less generations upon the floor of the ancient sea, each of which had the 
amplest time for its growth. 

Again there are beds met with in all the upper portions of the series, 
especially, sometimes 5 or 6 feet in thickness, that are wholly composed 
of these shells, and that have never been perfectly consolidated into rock. 
The free valves can be gathered as perfect in form as sea-shells ons 
modern beach, often retaining the muscular and visceral impressions 
with the greatest distinctness. Such a shelly band is found in the Cin- 
cinnati section at a height of 850 to 360 feet above low water. Others 
are found in the Lebanon Section. It is of frequent occurrence in this 
latter division, to find layers eomposed of these separated valves set upon 
edge, like dishes packed in a crate. Some of the smaller shells have 
been so treated, as Leptaena sericea, but the most common examples are 
furnished by the valves of Strophomena alternata. To explain such facts, 
we must suppose that the sea floor was paved with dead shells, which 
had gathered there from long continued occupation, and that finally, 
deep currents swept over the floor, arranging the shells as we find them 
now. 

The shales, as will be remémbered, have been described as being foe- 
siliferous in some of their beds. Indeed, they are sometimes suprisingly 
rich in fossils. Many of the most delicate forms of the entire series are 
found only in these deposits. Certain crinoids and trilobites are rarely 
seen in other-beds. They occur in the shales, in mature and well-grown 
forms, not at a single horizon, but in frequently repeated beds. These 
facts seem to imply for the fossiliferous shales a rate of growth almost as 
slow as that of the limestone itself, for any rapid deposition of the mate- 
rials of the shale would have destroyed such kinds of life, or, indeed, all 
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forms, as in fact seems to have been done hundreds of times in the series 
in those layers of shale which are destitute of fossils. 

Another fact that may be mentioned as illustrating this slow rate of 
growth, is the frequent occurrence of layers composed of nothing but 
agglomerated masses of small shells. The brachiopod shell—Zygospira 
modesta, Hall—contributes to the Blue Limestone series many successive © 
layers, sometimes several inches in thickness and having a considerable 
extent. A still more striking example of the same sort is furnished by 
a small univalve shell, almost microscopic, indeed, which is found 
throughout the whole Cincinnati Group, but which at about 400 feet 
above low water at Cincinnati, begins to multiply so as to constitute the 
very substance of the rock; and from this point upwards for somewhat 
more than 100 feet, it contributes many. layers of the solid limestone. 
This shell was first brought to notice by that excellent collector, S. T. 
Carley, whose labors have done so much in disclosing the treasures of 
this great formation. It has been described by Hall under the name 
Microdiscus, but this generic name having been already appropriated in 
another division of the animal kingdom, it is desirable that another be 
substituted. 

Perhaps, there is no example that impresses the observer more with 
the slow rate at which these limestones were formed, than to find inch 
after inch and foot after foot of solid rock built up by shells so minute 
that the microscope must be invoked to recognize them. 

The parasitic corals that abound to so great a degree in the rocks of 

this formation furnish still another example. The argument which 
Lyell makes in regard to the slow growth of the chalk, can be paralleled 
in almost every particular in the Blue Limestone. Two of the most 
common forms of these parasitic corals are Aulopora arachnoidea 
and Alecto inflata, Hall. They are very often found on the inside of the 
valves of Strophomena alternata, Conrad. Sometimes these valves were 
first occupied by some forms of Chetetes, and after this growth was 
arrested the delicate webs of the above named corals were traced upon 
them. To appreciate these facts, we must follow the successive steps of 
a history which certainly contains the following elements: The brachio- 
pod shell, Strophomena alternata, grew upon the bed of aclearsea through 
all the years required for its complete development. After it died in the 
station where it grew, time was required for the decay of the muscles and 
ligaments that held the valves together. After the valves were separated, 
and while they were still lying on the sea-floor uncovered, a Chextetes estab- 
lished itself upon the interior of one of them, and when, after hundreds 
of its cells had been built there and its course was in some way arrested, 
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the beautiful network of Aulopora or Alecto was drawn over all. Ali of 
these changes took place without the shell becoming imbedded in sedi- 
ment, for the moment that the valves were covered, all of the forms of 
life connected with them would have been destroyed, whether the orig- 
inal molluscan life by which they were built and which they sheltered, 
or the subsequent coralline forms that took possession of them. 

One more example will be adduced, and this is furnished by the growth 
of those beautiful forms that constitute so marked a feature of the life of 
the Cincinnati seas, viz: the crinoids. The description of a single local- 
ity can stand for a thousand. 

In the vicinity of Lebanon is a bed of Glyptocrinus O’ Nealli (Hall), 
the specific form and the particular locality of which were discovered by 
J. K. O’Neall, Esq., of Lebanon. The crinoids are found in a bed of blue 
clay several feet in thickness, not at one horizon, but scattered through 
its whole substance. Roots, stems, bodies and expanded armas, the latter 
often exhibited in a most delicate tracery upon the shales, occur here. 
The individuals represented are of all sizes. Scarcely an inch of the 
bed is without ifs fragments. A study of the facts shows us that we 
have in these few feet of shale a long succession of generations of crin- 
oids, each individual of which found time to complete its growth with- 
out interruption from the slow descending shales. The layers from the 
River Quarry beds of Cincinnati, that are entirely made up of small 
crinoidal joints, furnish testimony of the same kind. 

In conclusion, it may be said that there are no reasons for believing 
that the floor of the Cincinnati sea was built up at any more rapid rate 
by the animal forms that tenanted it, than is the bottom of the tropical 
oceans of to-day by their living inhabitants. The observations made in 
this last named field show that in the coral reef region of existing seas, 
where limestones are most rapidly forming, the rate of gain is about one 
foot in a century. 


2. The Paleontology or Vital History of the Cincinnati Group. 


Very numerous references have already been made, especially in the 
treatment of the last preceding topic, to the various living tribes that 
inhabited the seas in which the Cincinnati Group was formed, the re 
mains of which, indeed, have furnished so large a part of the materials 
that make up this great series. The fossils of the group are so very 
abundant, and often so beautifully preserved, that they cannot fail to 
attract the attention of even the most thoughtless observer. The gen- 
eral interest that thoy excite is evidenced in the popular identification 
of these products of deep sea life with various animal and vegetable 
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forms of the existing creation. The hills of Cincinnati are already 
counted as classical ground by the geologists of all lands. Sir Charles 
Lyell said, after visiting these hills and looking over the collections that 
had been made of their treasures, that there was no other locality known 
in the world where so large a number and so large a variety of well pre- 
served Lower Silurian forms could be so easily procured. 

In treating of the life-history of this series, no description of individ- 
ual forms will be attempted. This work has already been well begun in 
the elaborate reports of Hall and Mcek and other paleontologists, who 
have already made such ample contributions to our knowledge of the life 
of these early ages of the earth. It is believed, however, that some or- 
derly statements as to the modes of occurrence, the association and the 
range of the leading fossils of these beds, may be made serviceable to the 
rapidly increasing number of those who desire to understand something 
of the wonderful history which these rocks contain. Some statements 
of this sort are necessary, also, to justify the divisions of the series that 
have been already proposed. 

It has been previously stated—at least by implication—that the Cin- 
cinnati Group has not a definite boundary in its downward extension. 
In fact no ground has yet been found, either stratigraphical or paleon- 
tological, on which a line of demarcation could be established between 
the Cincinnati Group and the underlying Trenton limestone. Many of 
the fossils of the Trenton rise without interruption into the Cincinnati 
beds, and some of them continue through the whole series. The divisions 
in the general geological scale of the country, it will be remembered, are 
founded upon facts that occur on the eastern border of the continent. 
The limestones of the Trenton period there are overlain by the Utica 
shales, which in turn are covered by the gray sandstone of Oswego, the 
two formations being known as the Hudson River Group of the New 
York geologists. These lithological differences indicate very considerable 
changes in the seas in which these successive formations were deposited. 
The mode of accounting for the change proposed by Dana seems probable, 
and has been very generally accepted. His theory is, that an old sea- 
wall or mountain-barrier, which shut out from the Trenton seas to the 
eastward, all the storms and sediments of the Atlantic, was depressed, and 
in part broken down at the beginning of the Hudson period, and that 
thus the limestone growths of the border were arrested, and that the areas 
previously occupied by them thenceforward were the scene of shale and 
sandstone accumulation. In the interior, however, ‚where the rock now 
under discussion was forming, no such change is to be noted. There was 
| arelative increase of shale, it is true, but no interruption of life occurred, 
25 
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Tre kori.a of the group belong to both the animal and vegetable king- 
draaa. The remains of plants are, however. far less abundant and inter- 
exting than the animal foesils. which have been already noticed. 

Tre planta of the Blue Limestone belonz wholly to the lowest division: 
A the vegetable kingdom, and are in all cases of marine origin. It i: 
therefore hardly necessary to say that the popular identification of certain 
forius Grınd in these rocks, with the twigs and stems and roots of exist- 
ing land planta, is wholly illusory. 

It is quite possible that the term fucvid, (sea-weed,) is sometimes made 
tv cover markings upon the rock of inorganic origin, or perhaps, in sam: 
cases, the tracks of mollusks, trilobites or annelids, but there is after ail 
quite a large number of forms that belong to this division, and many v 
them have never been adequately described. 

Stems and roots, apparently referable to the genera Paleophycus and 
Buthotrephis of Hall, are quite commonly found throughout the whole 
system. In frequent instances only the impression of the plant is le‘ 
upon the surface of the stone. A form resembling the Buthotrephis gru- 
etlis of Hall, is oftener found in this state than in any other. There ar 
but few of them that serve to mark with any accuracy the different hor:- 
zons of the series. There is one peculiar form, however, that comes in 
at about 300 feet above low water at Cincinnati, which is constantly found 
wherever the rocks of this horizon are exhibited. This fossil may tx 
styled the dumb-bell fucoid, as its form would suggest this name to arv 
one who should observe it. They are so often found arranged after ti.: 
fashion of the cross-bones in the ancient medical symbol, that the «..- 
location hardly seems fortuitous. Although, as has been said, the fossil i- 
met with wherever the proper horizon is exposed, there are still some 
localitios that are much more prolific in it than others. The bed .f 
Obanion Creek, a mile or two above Loveland, furnishes as well-markel 
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specimens as any point noted. It may be remarked that a similar form 
reappears in the Waverly Sandstone long afterwards, and is very con- 
spicuously shown in the flaggings of Cincinnati. It has sometimes been 
held that the form is concretionary in its origin, and indeed the stems 
sometimes show a concretionary structure, hut their occurrence at a defi- 
nite horizon, through a wide area, without changes in lithological char. 
acter, to separate its beds from those above and below, seem to set aside 
this explanation as untenable. 

One other peculiar form may be noted. It consists of five or six cylin- 
drical stems radiating from a common center. The stems are from two 
to three inches long, and agree in form with some that Hall has figured 
as Paleophycus. The only locality in which it has been seen, is near 
Morris’ Hill, Clear Creek township, Warren county. It may be provis- 
ionally named Paleophycus radtata. 

The corals of the Cincinnati Group are quite numerous and interest- 
ing. Unfortunately, they have never been made the subjects of as careful 
and discriminating study by our paleontologists as several other sections 
of fossils which are found here. It is probable that a considerable num- 
ber of mew varieties or species await recognition, and of the species 
already established, the descriptions and figures of several are only to be 
found in foreign works of science. 

There are a few of them that mark particular horizons in the series, 
but most of them have a considerably extended range. A Lichenalia 
(Lichenalia concentrica ? of Hall,) is found in the River Quarries at Cincin- 
nati, and is characteristic of that portion of the series. The beautiful 
Stellipora antheloidea of Hall, comes in at 300 feet above low water at Cin- 
cinati, and holds on well through the Lebanon beds. Coming in at the 
same elevation, but with a somewhat more contracted range, is the equally 
beautiful sword coral (Escharapora recta, Hall.) The various forms referred 
to Chaetetes, have a very wide range, and are by far the most abundant 
of the corals belonging to the series. The Porttes vetusta, Hall, now re- 
ferred to the gems Protarea, E. & H., is confined to the Lebanon beds. 
Near the upper limit of the system it becomes very abundant. As is 
well known, it is only found upon other shells, corals, &c., but unlike 
some of the other parasitic corals, it seems to have no preference, occu- 
pying alike the valves of various species of Strophomena, covering the 
walls of the Streptelasma, or bull’s horn coral, that is found at the same 
horizon, or resorting to various other stations. Two very delicate and 
beautiful parasitic corais have already been mentioned in another con- 
nection, viz., Aulopora arachnoidea and Alecto inflata, Hall. These are 
exceedingly common in the Hill Quarries of Cincinnati, and at the same 
elevation in the series elsewhere, and reaching also to the higher beds, 
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They occur more frequently than elsewhere in the interior of the valves 
of Strophomena alternata. 

Confined exclusively to the upper or Lebanon beds, are several well- 
marked forms. The most noticeable among them is the cyathophylloid 
coral, that is commonly held to be the Streptelasma corniculum of Hall. 
It occupies about 100 feet of the series, beginning at a point 150 feet 
below the summit. During the ages included within these limita, it 
grew in immense profusion, fairly paving the floor of the sea for wide 
areas, through hundreds of consecutive beds. The younger forms indi- 
cate that it grew in clusters, a half dozen individuals being sometimes 
rooted at the same point. Specimens illustrating this peculiarity of 
growth, are very abundant and fine in the railroad cut one-half mile 
west of Oxford. 

The beautiful coral, Favistella stellata, Hall, which is the next tobe 
named, acquires considerable interest from the fact that it is one of the 
characteristic fossils of the Hudson River formation of the east. Its 
exact position in the scale has not been ascertained so far as the rocks of 
Ohio are concerned, but at Madison, Ind., it occupies only 2 or 3 feet of 
the series. This portion, however, it literally fills with its spheroidal 
and calcified masses, which vary in size, from a few inches to 5 feet in 
diameter. The bed at Madison lies within 15 feet of the summit of the 
Blue Limestone series. 

Associated with the above named form at Madison, but having a much 
wider range in Ohio—a species of Tetradium—probably T. fibratum, Saf- 
ford, occurs. Its range is not less than 150 feet in Ohio, but at Madison. 
Ind., it is restricted to an equally narrow and definite horizon with the 
previously named fossil. It here furnishes in its spherical masses 3 
layer very like the Favistella stellata bed, but overlying this bed by an 
interval of 2 to 5 feet. 

There are two species of corals that are found parasitic on the shells 
of Orthoceras and perhaps nowhere else. They have a wide range, but 
are more abundant in the Cincinnati section than elsewhere. 

The Graptolite family is not abundantly represented in this formation. 
One species, however, comes in, at about 50 to 75 feet above low water, 
which helps to mark the horizon, with a good degree of definiteness. 
It is found wherever this part of the rock is exposed. It has been 
described by Hall under the name Climacograpeus typicalis. Another 
species, perhaps Graptalithus gracilis, Hall, is found at a higher elevation 
in the series. 

Reference has previously been made to the abundance of crinoidal 
forms, that these rocks contain. The genera, Glyptocrinus, Heterocrinus, 
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Dendrocrinus, Hybocrinus, Anomalocrinus and Homocrinus are here repre- 
sented, some of them by several species. The forms found lowest in the 
series are Heterocrinus simplex, Hall, and H. heterodactylus, Hall. These 
constitute, by the joints of their stems at least, a notable portion of the 
River Quarry beds, and occasionally there are found layers or pockets in 
the shale, that consist largely of the bodies and stems of H. simplez. 
The bodies in such cases are of small size. Though beginning thus low 
in the series, these forms hold on through a good part of the Cincinnati 
division, at least. A variety of HW. simpler, termed grandis by Meck, 
occurs at 350 feet above low water in ‘the Cincinnati section, associated 
with the other crinoids that are found there. The somewhat rare form 
H. juvents, Hall, belongs to the Lebinon beds. The body of this crinoid 
as compared with the stem is disproportionately small. 

The most striking and beautiful, and at the same time the most 
abundant and best known of the crinoids of the Cincinnati Group, is 
Glyptocrinus decadactylus, Hall. It begins about 300 feet above low water 
at Cincinnati and its range does not probably exceed 100 feet ; it may, 
indeed, be much narrower. The bodies of this species are generally 
found as they weather from the shale, though in rare instances they 
occur with stems attached upon the limestone layers. The finest exam- 
ples of this sort known, were found at one of the quarries of Eden Park, 
a year or two since, 17 well-grown crinoids being held on a slab of not 
more than 3 square feet. Glyptocrinus decadactylus is found not only in 
the Cincinnati hills, but in the corresponding portions of the system 
everywhere. At Fort Ancient, for instance, and at Lebanon, it is occa- 
ionally seen. In considering the great number of species and indi- 
viduals of fossils that are referred to Cincinnati, it is to be taken into 
the account that there is no locality in all the district which the Blue 
Limestone formation occupies, where as fine exposures of the rock are 
afforded as here. 

The occurrence of the G. O’Nealli has already been noted under the 
previous section. Its range in the system is from 600 feet to 700 feet 
above the Cincinnati base. G. Baeri, Meek, also belongs to the Lebanon 
beds, while G. Dyeri, Meek, is closely associated with G. decadactylus, Hall, 
in form and probably in range. 

Homocrinus (Dendrocrinus) polydactylus, Shumard, is also found high up 
in the series, certainly as high as 650 feet above the Cincinnati base. 
Its range has not been learned. Dendrocrinus caduceus, Hall, also occurs 
at 700 feet or thereabouts, and has been found in but few localities. 
Longstreth’s branch, near Lebanon, yielded the typical specimens. 

Of the Cystideans—a group closely allied to the crinoids—there are 
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already 8 or 10 described species. Perhaps the most remarkable and 
interesting forms of this division, are the two described by Hall under 
the genus Lichenoerinus. The anomalies of structure in these forms 
have greatly perplexed the paleontologists who have studied them, and 
no decision in regard to them seems yet to have been reached. One st 
least of the two species thus far described, begins low in the series, being 
found as abundant as at any other horizon, within 50 feet of the Cincin- 
nati base, and the two together traverse almost all of the remaining 
beds. 

The beautiful forms Paleaster, Agelacrinites and Hemicystites mostls 
occur in the beds that lie between 300 feet and 500 feet above the base. 
The horizon of 350 to 400 feet has thus far proved most prolific in them. 

The great division of the animal kingdom to which we next come, 
viz: the Mollusca, is by far the most important of any represented in 
the Cincinnati rocks. The leading sub-divisions of this branch are all 
represented here—most of them by many species not only, but by many 
genera and families as well. 

The genera Tentaculites and Conularia are now generally referred to the 
Pteropod Mollusks. There are probably true species of Tentaculites in 
the Cincinnati rocks, but several very distinct forms have been heret 
fore confounded under this genus. All of the forms that are found para- 
sitic on other shells are at once excluded by the reference above made— 
for the pteropods are free-floating, oceanic genera, whose shells are 
strewn, when their tenants die, upon the bottoms of the seas at the sur- 
faces of which they spent their lives. 

The parasitic forms hitherto confounded with tentaculites are to be 
referred to tubicolar annelids—a division of the branch Articulata or An- 
nulosa which includes the serpulz of existing seas—with which the form- 
in question very closely agree. Two genera of this group are certainly 
found here, one of which was established upon forms from the Cincin- 
nati horizon, by Prof. H. A. Nicholson, of University College, Toronto. 
The genera in question are Ortonia, Nicholson, and Conchicholttes, Nicho'- 
son. Of Ortonia, two species have thus far been described, viz: 0. conim. 
Nich., and O. minor, Nich. Only one species of Conchicholites has been re«- 
ognized here, and this species was established by Prof. Nicholeon, for a 
unique and beautiful specimen from the cabinet of Dr. H. H. Hill, uf 
Cincinnati. It is termed C. corrugatus. 

A third genus, viz: Cornulites, Schlotheim, probably includes the form 
that has hitherto been doubtfully identified with Tentaculites tenuistriatus 
Meek, in the collections of Cincinnati. It is a comparatively rare fossil. 
and none of the group, unless it be Ortonia minor, serve to mark horizons 
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distinctly. They begin as low down as 300 feet, and continue well 
through the system. 

A beautiful Conularia occurs low down in the Cincinnati division, 
within fifty feet of low water mark. It is probably the C. Trentonensis 
of Hall. One other species is also found at Cincinnati, but both are 
exceedingly rare shells. 

Of the chambered shells, or the shells which constitute the great divis- 
ion Cephalapoda, the genera Nautilus, Orthoceras, Endoceras and Phrag- 
moceras are certainly represented. 

The genus Nautilus is remarkable for the fact that, beginning in the 
earliest ages of paleozoic time, it has been continued without interrup- 
tion through all the vast cycles that separate this early day from the 
present. One species, N. pompilius, or the pearly nautilus, is found in 
the tropical seas of to-day, and is famed alike in fable, poetry and science. 
One species is found also in the Cincinnati rocks, well up in the series, 
being not less than 700 feet above the Cincinnati base. It is a compara- 
tively rare shell, but is known at the four following localities: Camden, 
Preble county; Clarksville, Clinton county; Waynesville, Warren 
county; and Richmond, Ind. It was described in the Illinois Reports 
by Meek, under the name Nautilus Baeri. 

The genus Orthoceras is represented by several species, the individuals 
of some of which are exceedingly numerous, in every part of the series. 
These shells attract the attention of all observers. They are, quite 
frequently, popularly identified as petrified rattle-snakes, stone serpents, 
fishes’ back-bones, &c. No facts have been learned in regard to their 
occurrence and distribution, by means of which they can be turned to 
account in determining the various horizons of the series. 

The statements already made, in regard to Orthoceras, apply almost 
equally well to the sub-genus Endoceras. 

The genus Phragmoceras is known but by a single species, which is 
found associated with Nautilus Baeri, at an elevation of 700 feet above 
the base. This species seems not to have been described. 

Of the Gasteropod shells of the group, there are many species recog- 
nized under 12 or more genera. A considerable proportion of these 
species have a wide range, and quite a number generally occur as 
internal casts, so that there is difficulty in identifying them. 

One comparatively rare form, however, and of very narrow range, 
Fusispira (Murchisonia) sub-fusiformis of Hall, comes in at an altitude of 
about 50 feet above low water at Cincinnati. 

The horizon of 350 feet is everywhere characterized by a great develop- 
ment and multiplication of various species of gasteropods. Various 
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species of Cyclonema and Murchisonia crowd the surfaces of the layers 
everywhere through the formation at this elevation. 

Numerous as are the forms belonging to the groups already passed in 
review, they constitute but an insignificant fraction of the whole num- 
ber which this great cemetery contains. If all of the divisions thus far 
named should disappear from the rocks, although many nooks and cor- 
ners of the strata would lose their very substance, and the variety of 
the life represented here would be greatly reduced, the total amount ot 
it would be scarcely affected. That such a statement can be true, results 
from the overwhelming preponderance that these divisions of the Mol- 
lusca next to be named, possess in some of the earlier ages of the world’s 
history, and especially in the rocks now under consideration. The divi- 
sion to which reference is made is the class of Brachiopods, or equal-sided 
mollusks. The brachiopods are bivalve shells, but not of the group to 
which the cockle-shells and clam-shells and all the bivalves commonly 
found in the seas of to-day belong. There are but few species of the class 
now known, but in the seas in which the Cincinnati rocks were formed, 
the species, genera and families, were exceedingly abundant, and as to 
the individuals belonging to these higher divisions, they were so enor- 
mously multiplied, that they literally filled up the sea with countless 
numbers of their dead shells through countless ages. 

Some of the fossils of this group, from their wide range and great per- 
sistence, furnish invaluable assistance to the geologist in identifying the 
most widely sundered members of the same formation, while others again 
mark with the greatest precision some particular horizon. Both of these 
kinds of service are rendered by the brachiopods of the Cincinnati Group. 
The knowledge that we have of the place of this group in the general 
geological scale, is largely derived from the shells of this division which 
it contains, which connect it on the one hand with the Trenton lime 
stone, and on the other with the Hudson group of the eastern border. 
It is principally on the evidence of the same group of fossils that the 
minor divisions, already announced, have been established. 

A few of the many facts pertaining to the distribution and range of 
these shells in the Cincinnati Group will now be given. The differences 
in range exhibited by different species are remarkable, some of the forms 
coming up from the underlying Trenton, and maintaining themselves 
through the 800 feet of this series, and even passing into and through the 
Clinton limestone of Upper Silurian age, while other species are strictly 
limited to 2 or 3 feet of vertical ascent. A much larger number, however, 
occupy intermediate ground between these two extremes, ranging through 
a few tens or scores, or sometimes even through two or three hundreds 
of feet. 
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Of the species which are characterized by the longest duration, the 
number is comparatively small. The following forms may be named as 
the leading representatives of this division : 


Orthis biforata (Eichwald.) 
Zygospira modesta (Say.) 
Strophomena alternata (Conrad.) 
Leptaena sericea (Sowerby.) 
Orthis testudinaria (Dalman.) 


The two species first named are certainly found in the overlying Clin- 
ton limestone, and one of them indeed, Orthis biforata, surviving Clinton 
time, was for ages afterward a tenant of the Niagara seas, and closed its 
course finally in the later stages of the great formation that was produced 
in these seas. 

But two species can be named, the range of which is known to be very 
limited, while at the same time the horizontal extension is wide. These 
two species are: 


Strophomena planoconvexa (Hall.) 
Orthis retrorsa (Salter.)=O. Carleyt (Hall.) 


Of others that seem to belong to the same category, may be named: 


Strophomena gibbosa (Local name.) 
S. sinuata (James.) 

S. filitexta (Hall.) 

Orthis emacerata (Hall.). 


The first named of this group—Strophomena planoconvera—marks an 
altitude of 300 feet above low water at Cincinnati. Its vertical range is 
exceedingly restricted, while its horizontal range seems to stretch through 
the whole area of the Blue Limestone. Besides the many sections in 
the vicinity of Cincinnati that hold it, its presence has been marked 
throughout the whole east and west extent of Hamilton and Clermont 
counties. 

Orthis retrorsa is a still more marked example. Its vertical range in 
scores of measured sections has not been seen to exceed 3 feet, and oftener 
shrinks to 1 foot, yet it is found with the most unswerving constancy in 
its own place in the series. This place is very nearly 475 feet above low 
water at Cincinnati. Wherever the rocks of that elevation are exposed, 
in every instance so far examined, this fossil has been found. Both of 
these forms are very abundant in the narrow sections that hold them, 
the rock being in the latter instance quite largely made up of this shell. 
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Questions of interest are suggested by the facts here detailed. The 
conditions for the. growth of these animals must certainly have been 
favorable during the time in which they were thus paving the sea, but 
their disappearance is as abrupt as their advent. No change in either 
lithological character or associated fossils occurs with their advent or 
disappearance. Orthis retrorsa inhabited other seas as well. It is 
assigned to the Anticosti Section by Billings, but Strophomena planocon- 
vera, 80 far as known, belongs to the Cincinnati Group alone. Both of 
these forms are abnormal to a certain degree, the latter being one of the two 
resupinate forms found at Cincinnati, while in the first named form the 
area of the ventral valve inclines forward, instead of overhanging the 
hinge line. 

The horizon of the Orthis retrorsa passea below the level of the Great 
Miami river at Miamisburg, and of the Little Miami at Cxsar’s creek, 
and is therefore lost beyond these points. From the first named locality 
to the tops of the hills near Hamilton, and from the second to the 
highest ground near Morrow, this shell can always be found when its 
proper horizon is uncovered. It will be noticed that this horizon is only 
about 20 feet above the highest ground at Cincinnati, or about 30-5 
feet above the highest rock bedded there. There seems, however, to be 
a greater interval between this horizon and the highest stratum of the 
Cincinnati section to the westward, as at Madison, Indiana. 

The following localities may be named in which S. planoconvera ha: 
been found, in addition to all the Cincinnati hills that expose its hori- 
zon, viz: the river hills below North Bend; do. above New Richmond 
to Moscow; banks of Polktown run, 3 miles west of Loveland. 

Of the shells of greatest vertical range, doubtless Orthis biforata |: 
most remarkable. It certainly belongs in the underlying Trenton, but 
it is seldom met in the lower courses of the Cincinnati Group, It is - 
found abundant for the first time at the horizon of 300 feet—an horizon 
abdut which so much paleontological interest is gathered. It does not. 
when first seen here, exhibit the typical form of the shell altogether, but 
is comparatively small, and has been referred by the collectors to the 
variety O. dentata, Pander. At an elevation greater by 50 feet, the 
shell has attained its full size, but does not yet exhibit all of the pect- 
liarities of the typical O. biforata. From this point upward through the 
remainder of the Cincinnati section, this shell is everywhere found, and 
it is just here that it assumes its most characteristic form. At a height 
of 425 feet above low water, a belt of rock 2-10 feet in thickness occurs. 
that is almost entirely composed of the ventricose full-grown shells of 
O. biforata. There are but few localities in the Cincinnati section high 
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enough to expose this bed, but it is found to be one of the most constant 
of the paleontological horizons of the whole group. It can be followed 
through all of the exposures of the Blue Limestone to the north and 
east, until it dips below the higher beds. It is found at the level of the 
Great Miami river near Franklin, and of the Little Miami near Fort 
Ancient. Beyond these points, of course, it is lost to view, but between 
them and Cincinnati it is found wherever the ground is high enough to 
hold it. It is virtually the summit of the Cincinnati section and the 
base of the Lebanon beds, so that it furnishes the means of determining 
the thickness of this great series. In addition to this, the two very in- 
teresting questions of the dip of the strata, and the location of the axis 
of the Cincinnati fold, can be best approached by following the varying 
elevations of this wide-spread sheet of molluscan life. 

The 10 feet of Orthis biforata carry us back to a time in the history of 
the Cincinnati seas, when the conditions were wonderfully favorable for 
its development. To build up this bed, countless generations must have 
lived and died here. The shells are, in almost every instance, full- 
grown forms; they are often ribbed and ridged with age. Perhaps no 
single line of facts shows us more clearly how slowly these beds were 
formed. 

The sharp-winged variety, O. prolongata, Owen, belongs exclusively 
to the Lebanon beds. It occupies the last 200 feet of the system. 

A second shell of the widest range is Strophomena alternata. It, too, 
comes up from the underlying Trenton and extends throughout the 
whole group. There are certainly as many varieties of this shell as of 
the one previously named. Most of these modifications come in at the 
interesting horizon to which reference has so often been made, viz 
300-850 feet above low water. S. nasuta (Conrad), S. alternistriata 
(Hall), S. camerata (Conrad), S. tenuilineata (Conrad), and several 
other more or less distinct varieties belong at or near this horizon, 
associated with the typical form which does not disappear when 
the new varieties come in, as is the case with the previously named 
fossil. The varieties, it may be added, are mostly short-lived. 

Leptaena sericea, like the two shells already named under this head, 
enjoys a very great vertical range. Its horizontal range is also very 
wide. Both Orthis biforata and L. sericea are European as well as North 
American fossils. The latter is found in large numbers in all portions 
of the system, but from 600 to 700 feet above low water it attains a 
greater size than elsewhere, and is also found in unusual abundance. 

Orthis testudinaria is another form common to both continents, and_to 
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at least two geological formations, viz: the Trenton and Cincinnati for- 
mations. There are several well marked varieties of it. In the Eden 
shales a form is found called O. elegans? by Conrad, and O. multisecta, by 
James. Ata somewhat greater elevation, but probably below 300 feet, 
the form called O. emacerata, by Hall, occurs. A larger form above 
the Cincinnati horizon, coming into the series, indeed, at 530 feet above 
the Cincinnati base, is the one that generally receives the specific desig- 
nation testudina:ta. It would seem, however, that the last named variety 
has not as good a claim upon this title as the lowest form, which is cer- 
tainly nearer to the horizon from which the species was first described. 

The vertical ascent of O. emacerata is very small. Whether its hori- 
zontal distribution is as wide as sundry of the other forms of the same 
limited vertical range, already noticed, it is impossible to say. It has 
been found in but few localities outside of the Cincinnati district, viz: 
near Morrow, and near Brookville, Ind. It is to be observed, however, 
that it belongs to a portion of the series comparatively bare in economi- 
cal and paleontological interest, and that it may have thus escaped more 
frequent notice. 

Both the upper and lower forms occur in boundless profusion at their 
own place in the system. They are probably the most numerous in indi 
viduals of any shells in the Cincinnati Group. 

The instances already given serve to illustrate the general modes of 
occurrence and distribution of the fossils found in these strata, whether 
of narrow or wider range, but a few facts will be added in regard to some 
forms of special interest. In Hall’s Paleontology of New York, Vol. I., three 
species of Orthis are described under the names, O. occidentalis, O. sinuala, 
O. subjugata, which, in later reports, Prof. Hall reduced to one, viz: 
O. occidentalis. There seems to be no certainty among the Cincinnati 
collectors as to the form O. subjugata, but that at least two specific names 
are needed for these forms, seems evident from the different distribution 
which they have. 0. sinuata, as heretofore recognized, comes in at 300 
fect above the base, and is very abundant and well developed through 
the rest of the Cincinnati section, while O. occidentalis, as it has been 
identified, a somewhat smaller shell and characterized by a mesial sinus 
in the dorsal valve, does not occur at all, or but very rarely in this sec- 
tion, but is only found in the Lebanon beds. It is in these higher beds 
associated with O. sinuata, but is never as abundantly found. 

The shells that are introduced in the Lebanon section constitute a very 
interesting division of the paleontology of this group. Some of them 
“have been already noted, but their names may be repeated here in asso- 
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ciation with the other leading forms that characterize this division. The 
list of brachiopods found here, and not in the Cincinnati section, takes in 


Orthis retrorsa (Salter.) 

O. testudinaria, larger form (Dalman.) 
O. biforata—var. prolongata (Owen) 
O. occidentalis (Hall.) 

O. subquadrata (Hall.) 

O. insculpta (Hall.) 

Strophomena tenuistriata (Sowerby.) 
S. planumbona (Hall.) 

S. sulcata (Verneuil.) 

S. filiterta (Hall.) 

Rhynchonella capazx (Conrad.) 

R. dentata (Hall.) 


The first of these to come in is Strophomena tenuistriata. Its lowest hori- 
zon is at the very summit of the Cincinnati hills, or about 455 feet above 
low-water, and from this point it ranges nearly through the series. A 
form that has received the local name, S. gibbosa, which resembles very 
closely S. tenuzstriata, is found 350 feet below this point, in a ‘section 
shown in Crawfish run, above Pendleton. It occupies but a single layer 
of the rock where it is to be seen, and no form resembling it has yet been 
found, until at the elevation above named. 


Orthis retrorsa is the next new form met with. Its altitude above the 
Cincinnati base is 475 feet. Its range and distribution have been already 
discussed. 

O. testudinaria is met with at an elevation of 540 feet above the base. 

Strophomena planumbona and Rhynchonella capaz are first seen at 600 
feet above base ; Strophomena filitexta,a rare shell, was marked in a single 
instance only at 620 feet. 

Orthis subquadrata begins at about 650 feet, and has a range of 100 feet. 

O.insculpta has a narrower range, and isnotanabundant shell. It seems 
to occur in colonies at various elevations. This latter statement can also 
be made in regard to Strophomena sulcata. Both of these shells are found 
in pockets, great numbers occurring in a very limited space. They no- 
where exhibit the wide sheets of distribution which characterize some 
of the forms already described. The range of both is between 600 and 
750 feet above the Cincinnati base. 

Of the Lamellibranch Mollusks, or ordinary bivalve shells, there are 
many species found inthisgroup. They will not, however, be considered 
here, as they are not found to add much to the testimony already fur- 
nished by the groups that have been made to pass in review, as to the 
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subjects under discussion. The fossils of this division are very generally 
found as internal casts, and are, therefore, identified with more difficulty 
than the most of those that have been already noticed. 

One other division of the Animal Kingdom, was quite largely repre- 
sented in the Cincinnati seas, viz: the branch Articulata. It contributed 
two at least of the groups of animals found as fossils in these beds—the 
remarkable division called Trilobites—an exclusively paleozoic form of 
life, and the less conspicuous division of bivalve crustaceans, moet of 
which fall under the genus Leperditia. With a brief account of the dis- 
tribution of the trilobites, this section of the report will be concluded. 

There are probably not less than 20 species of trilobites now repre- 
sented in the various collections of Cincinnati fossils. Some of them are 
known by only one or two fragments, while others again are as perfectly 
preserved and as striking fossils as any that are found in the series. 
Some of the species have a scarcely less extended range than that enjoyed 
by the brachiopod shells already described, beginning like them in the 
Trenton limestone, and holding on through all the Cincinnati division. 
The best examples of this sort are Calymene senaria, Conrad, and some of 
the species of Asaphus. The first of these forms is by far the most 
abundant trilobite in the series. The collection of Israel H. Harris, Esq., 
of Waynesville, contains nearly a thousand specimens of this fossil. 
The whole rock is frequently made up for several inches in thickness, of 
its rings and shields, the outer covering of the animal being probably 
periodically cast or moulted. 

Some of the species of Asaphus attain the largest size of any animals 
preserved in the Blue Limestone beds. Dr. Locke published the figure 
of one which he restored from fragments, the iength of which he esti- 
mated to be 2 feet. A length of 18 inches can frequently be inferred 
from the fragments that are met with. 

Trinucleus concentricus, Eaton, marks the lowermost 100 feet of the Cin- 
cinnati section. Through this portion of the series, it is quite abundant. 
It occurs also very sparingly in somewhat higher beds, but probably 
never at a greater elevation than 150 feet above low-water. 

The narrowest range that can be definitely marked, is that shown by 
Triarthrus Becki, Green. It belongs about 25 feet above low water. The 
best point to reach it at present, is Taylor’s creek, back of New- 
port, Ky. Some interest is connected with the occurrence of this fossil 
here, because it is counted quite a characteristic fossil of the Utica shale, 
of Eastern New York. It belongs, however, in the Trenton of the same 
region, so that,no parallelism of formations is effected by this trilobite, 
which other fossils are unable to establish. The most that can be said 
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in regard to it, is, that it suggests the low water beds of Cincinnati as 
the equivalent of the Utica shale. 

A greater ngimber of species belong to the genus Acidaspis than to any 
other, but perfect forms of any are very rare, and some of them are thus 
far known by fragments only. 

The genus Ceraurus is also represented by two or three very rare and _ 
beautiful species. All of these last named forms are found above the 
horizon of 300 feet. 


The leading facts to which attention has been drawn, in the foregoing 
discussion, are embodied in the following tables, which indicate the 
range of many of the most abundant and characteristic fossils of the 
formation. Pains have been taken to make the tables embody the facts 
so far as known, but they are to be regarded as only approximately true. 
It will be easy, however, to correct and extend them by subsequent dis- 
coveries, or by knowledge now in the possession of others. 


A catalogue of the fossils of the group is also appended. It is based 
upon a catalogue published in August, 1871, by U. P. James, Esq., of Cin- 
cinnati. This list is intended to include all the fossils of the group of 
which adequate descriptions have been published. 


Mr. James’s catalogue includes quite a large number of proposed species, 
which are here omitted, because they have not yet been fully authenti- 
cated. The list is further reduced by the omission of doubtfully identi- 
fied forms, and in general, only those fossils are named here, about 
the occurrence of which, in the Cincinnati rocks, no question can be 
raised. The labor of arranging this list, and of looking up the authori- 
ties cited, has been almost entirely done by Mr. James, to whom great 
credit is due, not only for this service, but also for a great amount of dis-. 
criminating and careful work upon the fossils of this division. 
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CATALOGUE OF THE DESCRIBED FOSSILS OF THE CINCIN- 
NATI GROUP AS SHOWN IN SOUTH-WESTERN OHIO. 


PLANTAE. 
BUTHOTREPHIS gracilis ......... con ceosensee suscncese consescee senvscees nenn see anne Hall. 
PALAEOPHYCUS tuDullaris..........ccceevescsceee vecsce accesses anessnenenen sescseees H. 
RUSOPHYCUS bilobatus. ......... 220000 002000 cocseece onnonnnun nunnen sunnnnane soaseuses H. 
R...csccese cocees PUGICUS ....0.c0c ccscesccccce covcccces son nun censccecs coccccece sececesecces H 

SPONGIAE. 

Genus ASTYLO-SPONGIA. (RoEMER.) 

ASTYLO-SPONGIA ccscsccee ccccesses sossseece caceeenes sonnanssn snssunnnn concen suncse soseas sp. undetermined. 

RADIATA. 

ZOOPHYTA. 

Genus ESCHARAPORA. (HAtrt.) 

ESCHARAPORA TECtAru scene ensure cscoscers cavece sesneesee conensceecen soesceues ansancuee Hall. 


Genus STELLIPORA. (Harr.) 


STELLIPORA anthecloideR......... ..cccecce sas cecscesee coccavene aeveccuce secses cccess Hall. 


Genus STREPTELASMA. (HALL.) 


STREPTELASMA corniculum (7) .....0000 sesscnsee corscnses onunnn sonnannensnanen onen Hall. 


Genus CHAETETES. (FiscHer.) 


CHAETETES lycoperdon ......0.. csseseres consccens enscesses sosese snunnn son cee cue eeeees Say 

Cassese cee ceeee mammulata (7)... ecrscce nennen cosccesce cas onnunsnen sun san ennenn ann nes D’Orbigny 

Oe petropolitanus (7?) ........... „„Pander 

CO... sesssccoees FFOTIGOBR, 20.20. 24000 csseveone cs ces cesses cnases sasnnnnan seceee snananenn sos D’Orbigny 
Genus MONTICULIPORA. (Epwarps & Hanse.) 

MONTICULIPORA Dalei.........0ssossssse sossevens seeserens cossecass sessecces sannnunne E. and H 
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Genus PTILODICTYA. (LoNsDALE.) 


Privovsctya Shaefferi .......... sonoas eannunoen sonnen nunana san ann ces season cee nen son nee Meek. 


Genus COLUMNARIA. (GoLDFuss.) 
COLUMNARIA alveolata.......... sscvcrece snnsansnnnsunnonsonnunnnnn contsess acess nenne Goldfuss, 


Genus PROTAREA. (Epwarps & Hınke.) 
PROTAREA VetußtA. ...ucessnannonanen nun nun sun unonsn nun nnnen cesses cee cen cee soccee coe ces HR. 


Genus TETRADIUM. 
TETRADIUM fbratum. ....... 200000 sonen oanannune sovecscce svcecnces san ann aan ana cones ‚Safford. 


Genus INTRICARIA. (DEFRANCE.) 


INTRICARIA (?) reticulata.............cccececeesveces cee see ens ces ccs cer cccees ses cree FL Bll. 


Genus HELOPORA. (Haur.) 
HELOPORA fragiliß.........0000 000200000000 une senses soe cea cee sun sanensnrn nennen sosccsees HALL. 


Genus FAVISTELLA. (HALL.) 
FAVISTELLA stellata.......... ccccsscssces scscoccccosces cos cceccces cosces sucsceeee cacsee Hall. 


Genus PHAENOPORA. (HALL.) 


PIAENOPORA ENBifOrMmiß (?)....... sssssseee cos cesses ses coeccecce cases cesses cesses HR. 


Genus RETEPORA. (LAMARcK.) 


RETEPORA (7) angulata .....0000 ccccccves nonunonun snnonnnne seseenecs eoscceees saccee cee Hall. 
Genus AULOPORA. (GoLpDFvas.) 
AULOPORA ATAEhNOIER ......... unser cee eve ces ces ces csecesnssecaes cescseess cesses ens Hall. 


Genus ALECTO. (LAMoURoUX.) 
ALBCTO (7) inflata ........0cccccecse see cesccsees ssecescse nennen cos sessesees cos ere ces eee Hl, 


Genus STICTOPORA. (HALL.) 


STICTOPORA fenestrat@...... “2... sessssece ses cce sncees cncces sesesooes nunuun norneoana „Hall 

Seneenenenn one wo PATIPOTE.. 00.005 cscecceee snananane sunsannan secces sos snnan sensensne sn une H. 

| ee wt BCULB .....00s cevceceee ronensnunnnenen nunnsn soenee seesecees pesces seceseeeoes H. 
Genus LICHENALIA. (HALL.) 

LICHENALIA CODCEDETICR (7) ..ccssees soreceess sensenens soscesecs nese ene ren „u. Hall, 
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Genus GRAPTOLITHUS. (Linnaevs.) 


GRAPTOLITHUS bicOrniß .......2.00 sessscoee cases ences cos cee ssseecescacoce secees cee Hall. 
Goneves cence covves gracilis ...... 220000000 suonanonn cee cevcevene sosceccce sosser seceecece ons H. 
Gessasnnaense onen (undetermined sp.) ......... osesso ons nennen oonsenonnuenussenoonane 
Genus CLIMACOGRAPSUS. (HALt.) 
CLIMACOGRAPSUS tyPicalis.........1.ssccsssoscce cosvescee svseccece coceseces sunnnnane Hall. 


ECHINODERMATA—ORINOIDEA. 
Genus GLYPTOCRINUS. (HALL.) 


GLYPTOCRINUS Gecadactylus........sccsccscsce concen senses nennen sesneees sesees „ Hall 

GE SURPERRRPERRRRERER O’Nealli .......00200a0n senses oonnonune concesces cocees cossceese sesee. on H. 

Kosssosossoseneee we Dy6riccersesnesonuenonnunnsenanunsn nen ccs cee see onnunnene cesses onunen ces Meek. 

Gh. cesceseee seceenee „ Dyeri, var. subglobosus......... sssccsse sssccence sesceecee one „M. 

Gesssssnonansn onen Beri ...... 220000 000000000 sncseecsccas coscee cocsee sonunnnee snnuannar eos M. 

Gesssenuunesne ace we PAFVUB.enerunan oennannon aurnnsunn sasvenens cescvense snsnnn secsenens cee „Hall 
Genus HETEROCRINUS. (Harr.) 

HETEROCRINUS Bimplex...... 220000000 secees cee conces onnonunnnsnn susccces sonces coe cos Hall. 

Ha cccsesee see cee „ heterodactylus. ......... sosunauen sossssces senses annnnnnen snonsumene H 

} « URPPRRPRRRRPRRRRER BUDCTASBUS ...... seccee ascese onnnen onsnonne anonsnene secces sananemcen M.&W 

H 220000 02002000000 juveniß ...uunancssnonssnnrssneronnnnononenn onnnnn succes caccecacs uunene Hall. 

} = URRRPRRRFRRRRRER we OXIÜB 00. .ccavecccscoee nenne sonenanun nununn sannanann non cesses une nen ces H. 

|: rere we CODSEFICCUS 2. .....0000 cesccncee ceeeee cece seeessees conees costes anne H. 

H...cses cseveeeee vo OXIQUUB 20.005 scc cee ounonunen soscceses succes sevens onsonnnnn sssees sevens H 

) = Peer 11,5 17 TOPPPPRSTPEPPPLTEELETFPPPEFPETFPPPPEPEELRTFTPERPEIFPREFFEREREERFERR H. 

Fi. ....00 coneeseee oo 180dactyluß.....0 220000 cesses 000000 sununneennnnnne annnenenn secnsccnces H. 


Genus POTERIOCRINUS. (MiLLER.) 


POTERIOCRINUS POStICUS.........cscccccercsereces sonnaonnn sunnunnee sunsannen anasnscnn Hall. 


Genus LICHENOCRINUS. (HALL.) 
LICHENOCRINUS Dyeri ...... .cccssece sesscevee sencccece covsncece cesess cosces ses esceae „Hall. 
} VERRFERRPRERFEREPPRR crateriforniß ..........csssecossscces coves see sonannane sunusnnnnee „Hall. 


Genus ANOMALOCRINUS. (M. & W.) 


ANOMALOCRINUS IMCUPVUS .0ccccccs ccccccsccce sceccece ann nun sus ann sense sen soc sccece M. & W. 


Genus DENDROCRINUS. (HAtt.) 


DENDROCRINUB Casel.....se cccccccecces cocnes senccscce seecevess cocvesces senses cocnes Meek. 
D.... cccccvees coe cee - CRÄUCEUM. ......000 cescssvce conven coeseeces secseenscnes secese waren css Hall. 
D...ccccces cosvences Cincinnatiensis ..........0.cccsces caccece sonsseace coeses cncese eee Meek. 
D rrcccvese cevoecces Dyeri ......ccsees 020000 000n00 sauonunan assess sve snnonnnnn nen san see eve „Meek. 


D rccocsese ..„...... polydactylus vOHHH9 VO CHSHES OHHEOS HEU HU HEHE UDO HH EHE BEE HT WER“ Shumard. 
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ECHINODERMATA—OYSTIDEAE. 


Genus PALASTERINA. (McCoy.) 
PALASTERINA (7) JAMEBL .........000cccsce ces cecece coceccens svecse canees cosers sence Dana. 


Genus PALAEASTER. (HALL.) 


PALAEBASTER Shaefferi........cccccccess cecvcs sonen cocccece cncece annnon cecece cecees „Hall. 

) SPPFERERPRERBER INCOMPtURB. ...... sccece ccc ncecosves secccccs cenecscocees son ann soveseee cee Meek. 
Perser cescneees Dyyerii...... cesses cesses onsnnenen sescen coe casece conses snnnsnnsnennsnnesn ene M 
Peersseo sea nneone BPO CIOBUS...0.. 0ousan covsccces socccevee nansnn sonunonannsn senses sen sans M 


Genus PROTASTER. (Forsss.) 
PROTASTER (7) granuliferus..........cosessovcesses conncs seceescnecee sessee nennen ses Meek. 


Genus STENASTER. (BıLLınas.) 


AGELACRINUS Cincinnatiengiß .......0. cceces evecccece coccceces onnnen ces cocscecsece Roemer. 
A vecccccce cecvcece vorticellata. ......0.0 cecsce cece soccer cee one scccesce cocescccceceseses „Hall 
Acsssamoee sauce PIOUS .....2 scassneeonen snanansennenunone ann annnenn sus namen seseeses nenne H 


HEMICYSTITES stellatus...... 20.000 000000 000 cee onanennmnonnnan cocece cosece cocecs son nen „Hall 
H nzeenseoseonenee BTBBULRLUB. 2000 000000 00000 sescnses nun ann nun sann nn sans un ren cesesceenes H 
|: ee BIEUS .....c000 cecccence coscccece seccus cece cvcces coovenses covsmenccseces Meek. 


Genus LEPOCRINITES. (Conrap.) 
LEPOCRINITES Moorei .........sccccsscens cocese copescces acseee cesens cesses aeeves seeees Meek. 


Genus ANOMALOCYSTITES (Ateleocystites.) (Hatt.) 


AXOMALOCYSTITES balanoides... .....0....00:sssscasssscecscescescee ces cesses secs aes Meek. 
MOLLUSCA. 
PTEROPODA. 
Genus TENTACULITES. (Scntornem.) 
TENTACULITES Sterlingensis..........ssssccresscseosecs sossesses annssomann onnancere M. & W. 


Genus CONULARIA. (MILLER.) 


CONULARIA papillata (7) ....csssssccese cseresscesnsvens coseen aveses pepeee cesees seeses Hall. 
Crnccececcccoe LFOMCOMENBIB...000 ccscsssee sonunnonunen cvessces succes snannnnna pesessoss H. 
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CEPHALOPODA. 


Genus NAUTILUS. (Breynivs.) 


NAUTILUS Baeri..... cccccacce csnces socsee cosscrcccces csssecccncecs cucees soccce teccccece M.&W 
Genus ORTHOCERAS. (Breynivs.) 
ORTHOCERAS Mmulticameratum .......... 2.200000 eve vos coeces ves cecsccessscces cosees Conrad 
O..rccsees ceeese junceum......... sosnooaun one sve scecce cnn cnc nun con ene snecsesescecs sesece Hall. 
Dosssoscos onen AMPLicamMeratum...........cccececcce css cesscecccesscveccsccees cesase H. 
10 FRRRRPRRRRRRRER coralliferum (2)... ..0..0000 000000 sssccsces suuonennn no sonnennseonannn H. 
O recesses ceases Ortoni... 2.2200 ssccscce senses csccessccccee cesses cccsssersescececece vo vee MOCK, 
Genus ONCOCERAS. (HALL.) 
ÖNCOCERAS constrictum... ... 1.2... sun sun ene coc nun son sonen coe cos ces cee covcosccvoncce HALL. 
Genus ENDOCERAS. (HALL.) 
ENDOCERAS subcentrale.......20 000000000000 200 000000 sonsseess enssceree sescusevees cos Hall. 
EB... .csccssecees au Onunne cecces sun san ces eevee soonnunen ann annssnnne nennen nee H. 
) DPPPRREPPRERRER proteiforme... wooo EL. 
) SPRPRRERRRPRPER annulatum .. ws nseee cee ses ces cee cenences cee cne eve Ede 
E... seen proteiforme, v var. r. strangulatum. sn ann eescesscssscscecces sonseoees H 
Genus GOMPHOCERAS. (SowERBY) 
GOMPHOCERAS (undermined BP.) ......... cesses cesses onnnnansnmsununsn aussen sone .. 
Genus PHRAGMOCERAS. (BRODERIP.) 
PHRAGMOCERAS (undermined SP.)... 0.000 cerces corsceces cence cocces vecees sonen 
Genus TROCHOLITES. (Conrap.) 
TROCHOLITES AMMONIUB ..........ccccc cenees ceccee cos nnenen covsseces eoscecces aussen Conrad. 
GASTEROPODA. 
Genus CYCLONEMA. (HALL.) 
CYCLONEMA DiILEK....0.00. secon cesses costes cosecoces cocses coveee sone sonennen caneecees Conrad. 
Oe Pers nn nne nn near 
C u. ~~ Bercarinala. ... Hall. 
C .. Montrealensis ®. seonnensanansnnanunun sescececs secces seccceresenecoues Billings. 
© ...000 vevccveee VATICOBR 2.0000 ccs ccesee cnsscvcee cesses sesees cesees sncsnsues cscs soeseeees Hall 
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Genus PLEUROTOMARIA. (DE France.) 


PLEUROTOMARIA Bubconica....... 2.2000 000000 cee sce sec non ces ann cee cee cee san cos cee cee HALL. 


P .escssass snonaunon coe BUbtilstriata.............c0ccocee cesses cesses cee nen see sseccssoeces Phe 
Pisce cencee sesene coe UMDILICHER .....c0ce sssecee consccces cossescecenseascees seasseoes H. 
P.nesarssssossernene BINDIQUR sennenacn ceccsccns snnennnen aonuannan secceeseccosvense cesses H. 

P esaceecoccee LOMLICUIATIS.......00 cecsecnee sossee ononen cesses ceseee seece sesseeees Sowerby. 
P essen (Scalites) tropidophora...........00cssscccee onscscees sonescees Meek 
Pursscesoe corsccese oes PAPVULUS...... 02.000 coesccece cosccsacs cnscecsovcseccens sannan seeees Hall 


Genus MURCHISONIA. (PHILLIPs.) 


MurRcHISONIA gracilis........... Lunnasn nun nun ensnnuenn secses sesseenesacsconcnces senees Hall. 
| re „ bellacincta.......as ssecssssecccscceres snnnnannn suuunonsuuunne soneovess H. 
M ere perangulata......... ausnosone seccccees sonnnonon nnnnnunnunensune enacae H 
| re Aangustata...... -nccnccoe socsee acs cescescns coeves sense cecnecees sessecees H 
ree bieincta .......00000 sececceee sevceceas coscee sceseaes concen nennen cneves H 
| ere tricarinata...... 2.0000 00000 soccas snnunanne secece cocere aensan sanceees ‚H 
Genus HOLOPEA. (Harr.) 
HoLopea paludiniformis (2) .......0.scscccscscccsecece onsnnansnnusonnnnnnn sonnanene Hall. 
Hz wo OD]IQUA 2......0. snnennenn conceecercee cee ces coe onennnsnnnnn snnane ee anononenn H. 


Genus BELLEROPHON. (Monrrort.) 


BELLEROPHON bilobatus ......... ..sscceee sonnnnssucnsunnen cesees seceon cecees sonnnncen Sowerby. | 


Genus CYRTOLITES. (Conrap.) 


CYRTOLITES OFMAtUS...... ....ccece coscercee soccccace cacceccas soesccece cocececessocceces Conrad. 
Oe COMPTESSUS...... znonsnnen cosccsces snnunnuon consee sovescercenanence svcess C 
Oe Dyeri........sonassuaen cosconcee sanennenn enccne cnccecces socseeseceseesenscs Hall 

Cu... sssesceee COBTALUS 2.200 cccececsceee sovcceces ceceee nvense sovsen seccee ces cocese cesees James. 
Core secscees INOTDALUS ...... sevcccese coscscecs anunnnnen covsccces caves sesseccse sesecenes Hall 


Genus RAPHISTOMA. (HALL.) 


RAPHISTOMA planistria...... aueasonen onanonnen sonnnnnen sesssscee cos sancce cecese sent Hall. 
Genus CARINAROPSIS. (Hatt.) 
CARINAROPSIS patellifOrmMis..............scc0 cesses sorescece seceessseees serene nennen Hall. 
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BRACHIOPODA. 
Genus STROPHOMENA. (BLAINVILLE.) 


van coccce cocecencs subtenta .......0. cccceccccecs coves cocnce cocces cocccees cs sescese 0er CODFRA. 


so. VEDUIBLFIRER 000 000 ccs aan ses onn cee nennen ann ann svocessees cue sensesese SOWEFDY. 
woe VeNUIliNeatA..... 0.0... ccc 000000 000 see neces coe nen cesses sesesens see ceo VODTRG. 


Genus LEPTAENA. (DALMAN.) 


LEPTAENA BOTICOR 000100000 ccs cesses senses see ons seacncess sce senses sve cecces sans secees Sowerby. 


Genus ORTHIS. (Datman.) 
Orruis biforats, var. lynx... van sen nen can see cecccecenssee see cesscasssessces ses Ch Wald. 


O........ elytie .....0.00 000000000 seccceees concen cnsescues snnannnen snsnnnnnn ceuseeses sesses H. 


OÖ. insculpt& ......... ssscescscccecscees snenannannennnsnan non ccscseccuescoesesscceee Ede 


Oo. orthambonites (?) ... 2... sus 000 000000 0nn0nunonn sessnses ann ann cesses nn ones DANGER. 
On... pectinella...... ........00 „ennasnnsnnnn aussen ansnonsnseun sonne sessnnssrsusernnen Conrad. 
O........ prolongata... see crs nun neces cee congue ene cee cee ces nee ces cocees ane soe WER. 
0... uno profundo-sulcata... un ssunun ann sun san sen sun nen ces cee see ann coscssesscoses Oe 
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Orr perveta......csnosensssnsnnnn snnnunnenen sonmnannusnnssnessn sn san snnsnunn san snnnennnen Conrad 
OÖ... plicatella .......... . ~.». Hall 
On... PELLOISR ..00ccsc0 cccnscces cccess sovenccns cesses nanon nennen sen sonesesscese sncees Salter 
O....... SUDQUAALALA......1000ccrsscces aunununen annnen sunnan secces seecesece cesses nonern Hall. 
Orr SLDDUES.. 000 cesses anonen sunnnnnon senses coscescns snuunanne senscessees senses seeees H 
Dessen BUbjugAtß.....ucen asssnnenn nennennnn sonnnnnunnunnonsnarnnonnnunnnnunsn soseeseas H 
O....0000 PeBtUGINATIA.......00 sononsonn sonsonnunnunsnn senses asses sonnanunn nonnsuensnenne Dalman 
One triplicatella...... ssc csscesss ses coe sce cee ccecnsee sun senses ces sen su nnen onenen Meek.’ 


Genus LINGULA. (BRUGVIERE.) 


LinauLa quadratß.....eese aesnoonen coeccence nununanne snsnenusnnnnuun son san sans nenne Eichwald. 
Lissssseee ee ALLEMUALA 0.001000 crrrssccns sessscons sossceses sannnnnın sunnnnane sccncece ces Sowerby. 


Lu.ecccses „ TECUMILOLMMIS ......000 cevecvcee scccce sevnccece covccecce sncces ananunenn nennen „Hall, 


Genus LEPTOBULUS. (HALL.) 


LEPTOBULUS lepiß...... sscsscces sconce cesses snescases concen cesses onnnnn secsscenseneceess Hall. 


Genus PHOLIDOPS. (HALttz.) 


PHOLIDOPS -Cincinnatiensis......... csecccece sevscsece ces socececes aononnoen ceovseces Hall. 


Genus. TREMATIS. (SHarpe.); 


CRANIA FOB ....0.000 aananenenunuene sonnnunen cones sestecese sossaesss scones ces sonaenees Hall, 

Cursesssee BUDFUNCALA...... cesene svesccace nunennannonnnen aensonnen ansernune nee seoscoees H 

Curresreee Daelia.....cc sss ssesscccececees sonsunnun ccceeses cosseceee sesnssees soasensse cesees H 

C..ssseee VOOM .....0000 sanunnnen anunnune suannnnen sececccas sesseesee ses cocsccees sosveeees H 

C....sseee BCRDIORG 0.2.4. 20020: consecces covsvscesanccssccsecs sesccseseuscoocececs cosmecees H. 
Genus OBOLELLA. (BILLINGs.) 

OBOLELLA chngulata .......00ssssccsce sossences seveee nsnonnonn sovees sensor nassen sesecs Billings, 


ZYGOBPIRA MOCEBER......000 ssccee ononnunnn coseecece snnnnnuen nannnnnen soneeseenecaseess Say 
Lessssseccaces Heady ........0cccece csccccse covess cesses sossceses sonssunen secscess cone ceees Billings. 
) ee Cincinmatiensis .........cscceccscooses secon ceece secces sosescees covees James. 
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LAMELLIBRANCHIATA. 


Genus CYPRYCARDITES. (Conrap.) 
CYPRICARDITES subtruncata...e...en ..ccee cecece sannanunn sonen sessccces secsesess Hall 
]} ..cccccccceccescrees VENETICOBA...... cocececee coccccece covecccce cocccs secces socace cesecs H 
Genus DOLABRA. (McCoy.) 
DoLaBRA (?) carinata.....eseioenonsnnsuununnunnnnunnn cose consse tenseeeccanascuss Meck 


"PRLLINOMYA Cincinnatiensis ...... «ass sossunsnnuruononnsennnnensn sonnannan ouncne Hall 

Too. eee cee cceeee obliqua...... .ersoaessenen soscee sununn spaces snnunn annann ann arecscces ceases H 

4 SPFEPRRPFEEREER gibbosa...... ersoasoan sauna sonounnun cases enunen senses succes scecae seers H 

FP ..cscscee cocece levata, var. OCCIOentaAliS.........000ccceescececn soscevecnsnces senses Meek 

Teoossoser sonne cuneata (?) ....n une se eoncensen cosese censen cusese sus ensens sonees Hall. 

Tocesescssceeees pectenculoides .............20cssececoccee cesses cecces snunen onnnannns H 

Genus NUCULA. (LaAMARcK.) 

MUCULA poststriata ...... 00.000 seccsccee cesses sannnnsan sossenses sunnan seccsscnseesanecs Conrad. 
Genus CLEIDOPHORUS. (HALtt.) 

GLRIDOPHORUS planulatus..........0scscceescscce sennnonunnusuennonsn seccee snnnnannn Conrad. 


Genus LYRODESMA. (Conrap.) 


LY RODESMA PlANB.......00 csccecess cocces onnuon senses suunse nanenannn conceessecces nenne Conrad. 
) Peers CincinMatienBis..........cscce sesscsccssecces coscescosscessccsves seeses Hall. 


Genus PYRENOMOEUS. (Harr.) 


PYRENOMOEUS CUNECACUB.........00ssccsecscccncnecccccee concen seacescecneces concen sos Hall. 
Genus CYRTODONTA. (BirLuıngs.) 

CYRTODONTA Hindi...nunssensssensnsnsnnsnonse nsnsnsnsnsnsunsnsnsennsnunnen esse Billings. 
Genus MEGAMBONIA. (HALL.) 

MBG AMBONIA JameBi... esse soesen snnnnsunn sossen access cosseenes sssccneue castes soeese Meek. 
Genus SEDGWICKIA. (McCoy.) 

SREDGWICKIA (?) frapilis......... ccnassoononnunnnunnunnne sonne scence sonces snunenonnnen Meek. 

B o..cscse scenes (?) COMPreBBa...ucunas ssssseces seccesnsccees sssseceee senses anne sesess M. 

B o...10 csececnse (Grammysia ?) neglect]a...........cscscsscreses ssssccsccesscesecnee M. 
Genus MODIOLOPSIS. (Haur.) 

MoDIOLOPSIS anodontoides .......22 onssannon nsccoenen seater senses ences costes cveees Conrad. 

Mess sessoenes modiolariß ......sassunonsennnnnnnesunsen concen snonsn nennen nonsnnun nun C. 
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M...cccece soceee truncata 2.2.0. cc ccee coc ccccecccecce coc cccece cecnce nannen cee ceccce ses nun H 


Se Pholadiformis........ ..ccsesessce sence secneecsesesceescs snnnnnnen oes Foster & Whitney. 
Manssssen ons faba 2.0.0. screen cccees cocace see nen sonunnnonsnnnnnsnnnnsennsenenuensn ces eee Conrad 


Genus AMBONYCHIA. (HALLt.) 


AMBONYCHIA FACIAL... ... ccccceces nse son nen ann ces cccces cones seseesesscnsceses cosenees Hall 
Ai nesseccseveceee ODtUBA 2.2... 0ununnnne ccserccce cossececncceee sun sue cee ces cns eaeeseees sees H 

A . COBtRtR ... 200000000 vce coscssces nnumnenannn severe cevenscecuene cesses cnccones James 
|. ae bellastriata ........... 000000 000 coccceccs covces secces ceceesces cus secceees Hall 
B vrscsseescceeees alata ..... 000000000000 cre neuen scence sacevene cos sesceace ecccen ces ca cenenecs Meek 


Genus AVICULA. (KLEIN.) 


AVICULA INBUCEB.....0.. cscccsecese cee coe sesconcce coseceees cccccscssosas esesevace nenne Conrad. 
Arsen GEMIBBR 000 aan cc cnccecccccsccnscsce sec cscess cesses cases sesescecs cosecs cee ers C. 


Genus ORTHONOTA. (Conrap.) 


ORTHONOTA COMtTACEA........000ccccececccsce cesces soe ann cee cesssesesccececcs cesses ces Hall 
Ounces cesses pholadis .0....... cess cee cee cee nunnun cecceseccnees sescnsescnenen ses see ees Conrad 
O...sseeses caves parallela “ „u. Mall 


Genus ANODONTOPSIS. (McCoy.) 


ANODONTOPSIS (?) Milleri...........00 00000000 000u00u0 cocsssesessssose nen sur ssnsnueneensene MOOK, 
sesscrsescccsvescoe ÜMIONOIÄEB...... ...snsecsscesser nen sonsnonuusmmensnnanesen coe see cos see sonen MMe 


Genus CARDIOMORPHA. (DEKownnincx.) 


ÜARDIOMORPHA Obliquata .......1-cesscssescccesscsscescesececcecessceseaceseeeens «. Meek. 
ARTICULATA. 
ORUSTACEA — TRILOBITES. 
Genus CALYMENE. (BRONGNIART.) 
CALYMENE BOTIATIA.....0.cccsscssccsssecescsscecsccescccsccocce nensnansnansnsensnrnsene Conrad 
Oasen Chrißtyieseunssessesenssnsanesnsnsensennnnsnnenssennersnessnsensennen ann Hall 


Genus ACIDASPIS. (Murcuison.) 


ACIDASPIB CTOSOCUS -z.ccesosneensannnnnsnnnonnnonannannusnsensnarosansanssunsunnsesene Locke. 
|. ee rhynchocephalus (7)...-+.scccssssssessescnsseeccsccsseecceseecssessees Meek. 
|. VERPERRPERRR eiralipta .......ccccccscsceccesccsccscccssscscasecececssccsscceeesesessees „Anthony. 
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Genus LICHAS. (Datmay.) 
LICH AS Trentonensiß......«.neesoos0anennansonsanssunsnenanunsnnnunnonnnnonneneneenee Conrad. 


Genus CERAURUS. (GREEN.) 


CERAURUS pleurexanthemus ......00..sccccccccsscesccccescesccnccseseseveeee u -Green. 
C..cccesseees ICATIUS ......000 cerseeesccscecnseceecescseesscenees crecenene seseessee teases Billings. 
Cursccessseee perforator ......«sesensennenanonanssonssernnunnnnnnnenosunssennernarnn coves B. 


Genus TRINUCLEUS. (Luwyp.) 


TRINUCLEUS CONCENETICUS. «+000 cssccsvenvccccecscerscccocccescecccccecsecese susanne Eaton. 


Genus TRIARTHRUS. (GREEN.) 


ASAPHUS gIGRS ......csscssecessorsnsscscesencsceeeteesnesesceescoscceccsareeccsecescoees DeKay 
Arsen IMOGiStOS....csccrscevcescssveccerencescscssesecsccess secessese manson sesseeens Locke. 
A oesceceens MAXIMUS (7) -ccccsccccccnscceessesccces teeeseeescnsconcessceeenss desensane L. 


Genus DALMANITES. (EMmMERICH, BARRANDE.) 


DALMANITES Carleyi.reereessesensnesnonnnnnanesseneennnsasnnenennonnnnensnannnnnnnens Meek. 
} 0 PRPFFPPERR veese ı) 2:19 111:) 0): PERRFRELERTITEFEEFPPRPERTURFEPERFETELURREEEREERRRRREERRERRRRRRE H. 


Genus PROETUS. (STEININGER.) 


PROETUS parviusculus ..........00s000000nannnsnnnonsnnasnnansennannunnnnsssnnnnnnnne Hall. 
P are. Spurlocki ....s..uesensuonesnonnnnnoneranasnenn snnunuonnnnnsnosnnensensunnen Meek. 


Genus LEPERDITIA.. (RouAULT.) 


LEPERDITIA cylindrica ......... 020000000 00000unnnsannannnnonnansersnnnnnssnnannnnnenn Hall. 
) VEPPFFPRRPEREPFE Minutissim&. .....csessossnosnsesnnnssnnnnsansnanssnnanenannuene eeesees H. 


Genus BEYRICHIA. (McCor.) 


BRYRICHIA tumifrons.......ccccccccccccccccscseccsccccsccscnsccccccccccovccsccccece «Hall. 
B....ccccccones OCUIIfer.....0.csescccccccccseccescccvccccesccces ccsseccucecens soscescuses H. 


Genus CYTHERE. (MULLER.) 
CrTItERe Cincinnatiensis........-..csccsccccscscscecccccssvessccccccssceccccccscsces Meek. 


ANNELIDA — TUBE WORMS, 
Genus ORTONIA. (NiıcHoLson.) 
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Genus CONCHICHOLITES. (NıcHoLson.) 


CONCHICHOLITES COFTUGALUS ...c.escesscececcscscccvccsceccccecececccscecscnses nun Nich. 


Genus CORNULITES. (ScHLOTHEIM.) 


CORNULITEB (?) (undetermined Bp.)......++.csssccsssssessececesscsees soeseeees 


3.—Physical History of the Oincinnati Group. 


It remains to consider, as the third topic of this general division, the 
Physical History of the Cincinnati Group. The subjects to be treated under 
this head are the following: 


A. The Cincinnats Anticlinal—including a discussion of the dip of its 
beds. | 

B. The Date of its Upheaval—as determined by its relations to sur- 
rounding formations. 


A. The gentle fold in the strata of the Mississippi Valley, which tra- 
verses the central regions of Tennessee and Kentucky, and which after- 
wards enters Ohio in its south-western corner, passing thence across 
the State to Canada in a direction a little east of north, has long been 
recognized under the name of the Cincinnati Anticlinal, or the Cincinnati 
Azis. Its location and direction seem to point it out as one of the earliest, 
though certainly one of the least conspicuous of the great system of folds 
or wrinkles which constitute the Apalachian Mountain System. The 
relations of this axis to all the regions that it traverses, are very import- 
ant, but attention will here be invited only to its connections with the 
geology of south-western Ohio. 

The designation by which this ancient uplift is known, viz., the Cin- 
cinnati anticlinal axis, carries with it the important fact that we find 
here a line or tract from which the strata dip on both sides in opposite 
directions. The strata, for example, that are found in the tops of the 
Cincinnati hills, can be followed to the eastern side of Brown county, 
where they are seen to disappear beneath the river, with a marked east- 
erly dip, while below Cincinnati, near Madison, Ind., the same beds are 
carried beneath the river by a strong westerly dip. The fact that, start- 
ing from Cincinnati, and moving either east or west, one ascends, in the 
geological scale, by the same steps, is familiar to all who are acquainted 
with the scope of country involved. The coal deposits of Ohio and 
Indiana are reached by journeys of nearly the same distance from Cin- 
cinnati over outcrops of the same intervening formations. The real exist- 
ence of this axis, then, is evident from these facts of common observation. 
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A more difficult question is raised when the location of the axis is con- 
sidered. In the Geological Report of thirty years ago, Dr. Locke stated 
that by correspondence with Dr. D. D. Owen, who was at the time exam- 
ining the geological structure of Indiana, the conclusion had been reached 
that this axis lay very close to the western boundary of the State. He 
gave, however, none of the facts on which this conclusion was founded 
Dr. Locke’s work was in the main very accurate, but there are good rea- 
sons for rejecting the judgment which he formed in regard to this ques- 
tion. The central line of the fold lies certainly to the eastward of the 
State line. 

It is important just here to mark the following fact distinctly, viz, 
that there is quite a broad tract at the summit of the fold in which the 
beds have but little dip. It is hard to speak of’an axis without involv- 
ing the idea of a line, but there is, probably, no part of this region of less 
than a score of miles in breadth that deserves, by way of excellence, the 
name of the Cincinnati axis. In other words, this fold in Ohio hasa 
broad and flat axis, rather than a linear one. 

In determining the dip of these Blue Limestone beds in their lower 
portions, the horizon which it has been found easiest to follow, and upon 
which consequently most reliance has been placed, is the one already 
named as furnishing the crown of the Cincinnati section and the base of 
the Lebanon beds, viz., the heavy stratum of Orthis biforata, which is 
found in Cincinnati at a height of 425 feet above low water. A higher 
elevation of this bed is certainly found to the eastward. 

The plan of the present Geological Survey and the scale on which its 
work was ordered, has rendered impossible any nice determination of 
questions of this sort. Comparatively little instrumental leveling has 
been done, and recourse has been mainly had to the aneroid barometer 
and to railroad surveys, the levels of which were accessible. The aneroid 
cannot be depended upon for close and reliable work, and it is not often 
that the railroad surveys traverse the localities in which precise figures 
can be made most serviceable. By the combination, however, of such 
facts as can be gained from these sources of information, it has been 
found that the horizon in question reaches, near Bethel, on the eastern 
side of Clermont county, an elevation of 475 to 490 feet, against 425 feet 
in Cincinnati. From that point it falls quite rapidly toward the east. 
A similar line of facts has been reached in all observations on this 
stratum, in which east and west dips were taken into the account. 

It seems thus to be rendered certain that the highest portion of the 
fold is to be sought east of Cincinnati, rather than at that locality, or 
the westward. This conclusion, however, involves another for which 
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' we are scarcely prepared, viz: that the Cincinnati anticlinal, unlike the 
folds of the Apalachian system generally, has its longer slope to the 
westward, and its steeper descent towards the east. 

Another series of facts has, however, been obtained, bearing upon the 
dip of another portion of the Blue Limestone beds, in regard to which 
more precise and definite statements are possible. That the results in | 
the latter case do not entirely harmonize with those already given, may 
be due to the fact that almost a degree of latitude separates the two lines 
of observation, and there is thus room for’a change to occur in the ele- 
ments of the dip. The last results seem to show us the northern 
boundary of the Cincinnati uplift. 

The line of junction between the Blue Limestone and the Cliff Lime- 
stone, or, in other words, between the Lower Silurian and Upper 
Silurian formations, is a very well marked horizon in south-western 
Ohio. An abrupt change in the character of the beds in passing from 
the one formation to the other, renders it possible to determine with 
minute accuracy the elevation of widely separated localities in the same 
geological horizon. Dr. Locke availed himself of this series of facts, in 
the determination of the dip which he made thirty years ago. He took, 
however, the altitude of but four of these points of junction, and of this 
number, one, viz: that of the summit of the Blue Limestone series near 
Dayton, was determined barometrically, and his figures are proved by 
instrumental measurement to be 18 feet below the true elevation, while 
in the case of the altitude below Troy, he failed, from want of suitable 
exposures, to find the proper boundary. A heavy cut of the Dayton and 
Michigan Railroad which has since been made at this point, renders 
as satisfactory as possible for this purpose, and instrumental measure- 
ments show the elevation assigned by Dr. Locke to be 74 feet below the 
true level. Of course, these errors entirely destroy the value of this pre= 
vious determination. 

For the present calculation, a number of stations have been selected, 
the elevations of which have been determined with precision. The 
accompanying map, which shows the sinuous outline of this geological 
boundary, together with the principal outliers of the Cliff Limestone, 
will give a clear idea of the facts involved. The stations selected are 
marked by the letters of the alphabet, and their elevations above low 
water at Cincinnati are denoted by figures placed near. The two eleva- 
tions used by Dr. Locke in Butler and Preble counties, are also added, on 
his authority. It is, however, impossible to determine with exactness, 
the horizon which Dr. Locke assumed as the summit of the Cincinnati 
system, and the results obtained by the use of these stations are not, 
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therefore, entitled to the same degree of confidence which other measure 

ements deserve. It may also be added that station O has an altitude 
exceptionally great, being twenty-six feet higher thon any other point 
of junction measured in this district. 

The following are the stations at which the altitude of the Blue Lime 
time series has been determined. In taking these levels, the aim has 
been to reach precisely the same horizon in every instance, and for this 
purpose, the red band of the Medina Shales which furnishes a conspic- 
uous mark, has been adopted as the summit of the series wherever it is 
shown. Where it is not found, there is the possibility of a slight deviation 
from the true horizon, but the error in such cases is confined within the 
limits of a very few feet. 


Altitudes of upper limit of the Cincinnati Group, (Junction of Cincinnati Group and Clinton 
Limestone,) above low-water of the Ohio River, at Cincinnati. 


Stations. Feet. 
A. Morris's Hill, north-east of Lebanon...... ......... o0 Con cee duonasenn cesses santunnen seveceers 574 
B. S. Burnett’s farm, west of Waynesville........... 220004 ccsscces sosesecce onunne savecnoneoes - 560 
C. M. Berryhill’s farm, west of Spring Valley ... 2.2.20 000000 sssscsescescoe anunon cvccscors ere Ol 
D. Centerville, Montgomery COUntY..........0.csssscocscecces sescsecns aunnenunn soseecces sesscsees 538 
E. Beavertown, Montgomery County .........cccsce scoscsscs cocces cscccenss seccen concecess nem 49 
F. Shoup’s Quarry, south-west of Harbine’s...... ...cscssesscoss coscne soscee cecnce cveess cesses 303 
G. Dickey’s Quarry, east of Dayton ...... 2.2... sonenoon sonen onsnon sansenonnnnnonenanannnensannen 494 
H. Soldiers’ Home, west of Dayton........... .sccsscs sescessvcscessecss cesses coe cosces sencee cesses 494 
I. Odlin’s Quarry, north-west of Dayton...... .........00s ccssccsce sanneonunuun nennen sessenecs 48 
K, Osborne, one mile above depot .......cs saueen senonnane nonnunonn annnnnena nansnunen aoe sonne 418 
L. Goe’s Station, above Xenia .........c..sccscecccses secces aensanneene Oeoneon cocsce cccscs seevecees ~ 46 
M. High Banks, between Troy and Tippecanoe ...... ......... sssssosee escees soceee soseneees „ 438 
N. Spring Hill, on Lebanon and Wilmington road.............. cscscces sscece sansaneenaanene 53 
O. Ratcliff’s, Butler county, (by Locke) ..........cscccesescssces sscerecsetes ences seencsees cesses 01 
P. Halderman’s, below Eaton, (by Locke) ..........cseee csescssee cosecncee nnnnenonnnnn onenennne 515 


Station K gives results that are somewhat out of harmony with thoee 
obtained from the other altitudes. By reference to the map, it will be 
seen that this station is located on a small outlier of Clinton Limestone. 
It is possible that the whole margin of the outlier is depressed a little 
below its normal level. 

By the aid of the table of altitudes just given, and of the scale of 
miles laid down upon the map, it is possible to make an extended series 
of comparisons, a few of which are here introduced. _ 

1. Between Station A and Station M, which are separated from each 
other by an interval of 35 miles, on a line almost due north and south, 
the Blue Limestone descends 136 feet, or an average of 4 feet in one mile. 
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2. Between Stations A and JL, distant from each other 26 miles, in a 
north-east and south-west line, the pitch of the strata is 108 feet, an average 
of four feet per mile. 

3. Between Stations A and J, which are distant from each other 22 
miles in a north north-west and south south-east direction, the descent of 
the same beds is 96 feet, an average fall of four and one-third feet to the 
mile. 

4. Between Stations O and M, the latter of which is distant from the 
former 42 miles in an east north-east course, the fall is 163 feet, or very 
nearly four feet to the mile. 

5. Between Stations O and B, distant from each other 35 miles in gn 
east and west line, the descent is 41 feet, which indicates an easterly dip 
of a trifle more than one foot to the mile. 

6. Between Stations P and F, separated by an interval of 30 miles in 
an east and west direction, the descent is 12 feet towards the east, which 
gives an average easterly dip of about five inches to the mile. 

Attention has already been called to the possible errors in Nos. 4, 5 
and 6. 

An examination of the facts above enumerated, and a comparison of 
them with others of like nature, which the map renders possible, seem 
to justify the following conclusions : 

1. There is scarcely any appreciable east or west dip in the uncovered 
portions of the upper beds of the Cincinnati Group. Accepting Dr. 
Locke’s elevations above named as accurate, a slight easterly dip is 
established, but of less than one foot to the mile. Using only those ele- 
vations obtained by the present Survey, a surprising evenness of this 
horizon is shown in an east and west direction. The facts obtained from 
the Artesian Well at Columbus, indicate a strong easterly dip of these 
beds in the interval between Springfield, for example, and Columbus, 
but it has scarcely begun in the region which we are now considering. 

2. The only appreciable dip is northerly, and generally varies b2- 
tween the limits of 3 and 5 feet to the mile. Sometimes, for short dis- 
tances, it exceeds the latter figure even, but through the longer ranges it 
does not generally go beyond 4 feet to the mile. 


B. The consideration of the date of this uplift, especially as shown by . 
its relations to the surrounding and overlying formations, is the only 
topic that remains to be discussed. 

In the first place, it may be remarked that all of the facts known in 
regard to the Cincinnati Axis, go to prove that it was of very slow and 
gradual formation. It was a gentle flexure of the earth’s crust, involv- 
ing the Lower and Upper Silurian, and, to some extent, the Devonian 
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formations of Ohio. To the southward, its emergence as an island in the 
ancient sea was probably of earlier date than in Ohio, just as in south- 
ern Ohio its emergence was earlier than in the northern part of the State. 
Thus different portions of the geological series of this general region 
have been involved in the different stages of its history. As has been 
already suggested, there is a measure of probability in the view that 
this movement of elevation was synchronous with certain great move- 
ments of depression on the eastern border that have come to be recog: 
nized in the explanation of the geological phenomena of that partof the 
continent. Such views, however, can only be counted probable in the 
present state of our knowledge. 

More definite testimony upon the date of this emergence is furnished 
by the various formations that have grown around this axis as a nucleus. 
The discovery of a conglomerate in the Clinton Limestone of Highland 
county, which is recorded in the report on that county, is a fact of great 
significance. The interpretation given in the report referred to, is the 
only one admissible, viz: that when this conglomerate was formed, the 
uplifting of the Blue Limestone region had already begun; that early 
in the Clinton epoch, land lay to the westward of the present limits of 
Highland county; that pebbles were worn where the shore line broke 
the sea, which were solidified again as a calcareous conglomerate in the 
deeper off-shore waters to which they were borne. 

The thinning of the Clinton Limestone, as it is followed from the 
northward, is another fact that can best be explained by connecting it 
with this upward movement of the sea-bottom. In Greene county it has 
a thickness of 40 feet; in Montgomery county, at the Dayton quarries, 
it never exceeds 16 feet, and in the southernmost outliers shrinks even 
below this measurement. 

Other members of the Cliff Limestone suffer a like diminution as they 
are followed towards the axis. The Helderberg Limestone of Highland 
county furnishes a striking example of this sort, shrinking from 100 feet 
to 15 feet in the course of 2 miles, in included sections, and disappears 
from the scale entirely at other points. 

The failure of the Corniferous Limestone entirely, south of Fayette 
county, is another of the same line of facts. All go to show the prolongs- 
tion and gradual elevation of this fold, the process of elevation having 
lasted through several of those vast cycles of years that make up geologi- 
cal periods. 

As in all similar movements of the earth’s crust, the history of which 
we can trace, there were alternations in the action of the uplifting forces 
that were here at work, the land that had been formed being carried 
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down beneath the sea in long continued submergence, as is attested by 
the heavy deposits that must be referred to such periods of d:pression. 
The Niagara series, that overlies the Clinton, would seem, both in its 
heavier and its lighter sections, to require for its explanation such a 
downward movement. The only unequivocal example of this kind in 
South-western Ohio is, however, furnished by the line of junction of the 
Huron Shales (Black Slate) and the underlying limestone. These shales 
overlie, in some instances, the Corniferous Limestone, as at Columbus; 
in Ross county and southward they overlie the Helderberg Limestone ; 
while .at a few points in Highland county they rest directly upon the 
Niagara Limestone. The last two limestones must have been elevated 
above the sea when the Corniferous Limestone was in process of 
formation, but a subsequent movement of depression carried them down 
to be covered alike with deposits of the Huron Shales. 

From the foregoing facts, we seem warranted in drawing the following 
conclusions: 

1. The Cincinnati axis in southern Ohio, was raised above the sea 
at the end of the Blue Limestone period, or certainly early in the his- 
tory of the Clinton epoch. 

2. It underwent various oscillations, but the elevatory movements 
exceeded those of depression. 

3. The rate of the movement was exceedingly slow, as is attested by 
the gentle slope of the strata that have been elevated—by the want of 
any anticlinal fracture in the Cincinnati beds, at least, and especially by 
the fact that formations separated from each other as widely as the Cin- 
cinnati Group and the Huron shales, are both involved in it. 

The question has often been asked, whether the anticlinal arch of 
Cincinnati formerly contained the various members of the Cliff Lime- 
stone of Ohio in their order, overlain, perhaps, even by the shales, sand- 
stones and coal measures that make up the geological scale of this and 
the adjoining States. To this question, the facts here adduced enable us 
to give a distinct answer in the negative. The conglomerate bands and 
thinning edges of these higher formations, as they are followed towards 
the axis, show very clearly that their strata were formed around an 
insulated nucleus. Ä 

The Cincinnati section, proper, was originally crowned, there is little 
reason to doubt, with the Lebanon beds in whole orinpart. The denud- 
ing agencies to which these regions have been exposed in the enormous 
periods that have elapsed since they were added to the dry land of the 
globe, are certainly sufficient to account for a vast amount of erosion. 
In fact, the preservation of so much of these old deposits is rather the 

27 
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source of difficulty than the disappearance of the cap of the arch, and 
of the beds which once filled the valleys of to-day, even though these 
eroded portions make an aggregate of hundreds of cubic miles in Southern 
Ohio. 

The more prominent features of this formation have now been briefly 
touched upon. They will, however, be still further elucidated in the fol- 
lowing reports upon those counties of south-western Ohio in which the 
Blue Limestone can be studied to best advantage. 

In these reports, however, attention will not be exclusively given to 
the bedded rocks of the districts considered, but the geological history 
contained in their drift formations and topographical features, will be 
also noticed. And inasmuch as several of the leading topics tobe treated 
can find abundant illustration in each one of these counties, it has been 
deemed proper to distribute them among the counties reported upon, on 
this wise: 

The discussion of the upland drift beds and upland soils, will be treated 
with more detail than elsewhere in the report on Clermont county. 

The deposits of the Ohio Valley will be discussed under the geology of 
Hamilton county. 

The structure and hastory of the Great and Little Miami Valleys, respec 
tively, will be taken up in the reports upon Butler and Warren counties. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


GEOLOGY OF HAMILTON OOUNTY, 


The geology ot Hamilton county, the south-western corner of Ohio, 
will be treated of, under the following heads: 


I. Topography. 
II. Bedded Rocks and their economical products. 
III. Drift Deposits, or Surface Geology. 


I. The prominent topographical features of Hamilton county, are 
shown in the accompanying map, in which the surface is divided into 
two main divisions—viz: highland and lowland. 

The first division embraces all the higher table lands of the county, 
which have a general elevation of 200 to 500 feet above low-water at 
Cincinnati. All of these areas, though often covered with superficial 
drift deposits, are underlain with bedded rock which is everywhere easily 
accessible, and which impresses peculiar features upon the face of the 
districts that contain it. 

To the second division, are referred the valleys of the county, and not 
only those which hold the present rivers, but also those in which no 
streams of considerable size are now found, but which are due to the 
eroding agencies of an earlier day. Both of these classes of valleys are 
often filled with heavy accumulations of drift, but they agree in being 
destitute of bedded rock except at the levels of the streams they contain, 
or, as is often the case, at considerably lower levels. 

The thickness of the drift beds does not generally exceed 100 feet, and 
thus it will be seen that in the Ohio Valley, the lowlands represented 
on the map have a maximum elevation of 100 feet above low-water at 
Cincinnati; but as we follow back the Miamis and the lesser streams, 
we find these beds assuming higher elevations, as the floor of the country 
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that sustains them is gradually elevated, so that they sometimes atiain, 
in the northern and eastern portions of the county, a height of 150 or 
even 200 feet above the same base. 

In other words, the highlands of the county are the areas in which 
the bedded rocks remain to an elevation of 300 feet and more, above the 
Ohio River, while the lowlands are those areas from which the rocks 
have been removed, at least to the levels of the existing rivers and lesser 
streams. 

The slopes that connect these two kinds of areas are commonly pre- 
cipitous, as in the river hills of Cincinnati, but sometimes the descent is 
broken by the interposition of drift deposits. 

The valley of the Ohio, which here runs in an east and west direction. 
makes the southern boundary of the county, and though deep, is com- 
paratively narrow. Several of the north and south valleys that 
traverse the county are absolutely wider than the Ohio valley, and when 
the volumes of the streams that they contain are taken into the account, 
the disproportion between them and the first named valley, is very great. 
A similar state of facts obtains through southwestern Ohio—the valleys 
that trend to the west of north, especially, having been excavated on an 
ampler scale than the rest, other things being equal. These facts seem 
to point to glacial erosion as a prominent cause in the production of the 
surface features of the country, as the glaciers are known by the striae 
they have left to have advanced from the northwest. 

An examination of the map of the county in the light of the facts 
already noted, will serve to show what an acquaintance with it will 
abundantly confirm, that its surface has suffered a vast amount of erosion. 
The most interesting facts in this connection are not the valleys which 
are occupied by the greater streams of to-day, but those deep and wid» 
valleys that are at present either entirely deserted by water-courses, u? 
traversed by insignificant streams, wholly inadequate to account for the 
erosion of which they have availed themselves. Attention will be calkd 
to one or two instances of this sort. 

The broad valley now occupied in part by Mill Creck, and in part left 
entirely unoccupied, extends continuously from the present valley of the 
Great Miami at Hamilton, to the Clifton hills, just north of Cincinnati. 
where it divides into two branches—one passing to the north and east of 
the city and entering the valley of the Little Miami, between Red Bans 
station and Plainville—while the other branch, the present valley of Mill 
creek, passes directly to the Ohioon the western boundary of Cincinnati. 
No rocky barriers, nothing in fact but the same drift terraces that mak u 
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the walls of its present course, shut out the Great Miami from entering 
the Ohio valley at the same points where the Little Miami and Mill creek 
now enter. Indeed there is the best of reason for believing that it has fol- 
lowed in the past mutations of its history these very courses to the great 
valley. Mill creek has taken possession of the middle portions of this _ 
valley, but has never occupied but one of its lower branches, and that 
one the narrower. : 

The most striking examples of this erosion of an earlier day are to be 
found, however, on the western side of the county, and are, for the most 
part, to be referred to the same river whose agency has already been 
invoked. 

There is an open cut, at least two miles wide, in the north-eastern part 
of Crosby township which bears due westward from the present course of 
the Great Miami river. Near the west line of the township, this old 
channel is deflected to the southward, and is thenceforward occupied by 
the Dry Fork of Whitewater, until it is merged in the valley of this 
last named river. That the streams which hide themselves in this great 
valley to-day, have really had next to nothing todo with its excavation, 
is evident from the fact that there is not one of them whose course agrees 
with the direction of the valley, but all cut across it tranversely. More 
than half of the townships of Crosby, Harrison and Whitewater, have been 
thus worn away and made to give bed to the rivers in the successive 
stages of their history. The channel above named can be confidently 
set down as another of the earlier courses of the Great Miami. 

Still a third of these old channels, more interesting in some respects than 
either of the two just named, is found near Cleves, Miami township. By 
reference to the map, it will be observed that the river here approaches 
within a mile of the Ohio, but instead of entering the great valley at this 
point, it makes an abrupt detour to the west and south,and only reaches its 
destination after a circuit of 10 miles. Its approach to the Ohio at 
Cleves is blocked by a ridge that is interposed, 150 to 175 feet in height. 
A tunnel that was carried through this ridge, in the construction of the 
Whitewater Valley canal, and which is at present used by the Indian- 
apolis and Cincinnati Railroad, shows it to be composed of glacial drift. 
The direction of this channel is in the line in which the glaciers 
advanced, so that its existence can be quite plausibly ascribed to these 
great agents of denudation. Whether or not the origin of this channel 
can be referred to the glacial period, its closure was certainly effected 
then. 

It tasks the imagination to account for the excavation of these broad 
and deep valleys by existing erosive agencies, even when they are rein- 
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forced by the important addition of glacial ice, but to agencies identical 
with these, the work must be referred. There is no evidence, as has 
already been shown, of minor flexures or axes of disturbance in the Blue 
Limestone region, by which the strata could have been thrown into hills 
and valleys, but on the contrary, the beds are found to occur in unbroken 
regularity, being affected only by the slight general dip of which account 
has been previously given. It is scarcely necessary to say that opposite 
sides of valleys give every possible proof of having been originally con- 
tinuous, the sections which adjacent exposures furnish being absolutely 
identical in their leading features. 

The Cincinnati Group has been found to demand for its original forma- 
tion long continued cycles of peaceful growth and deposition, and in like 
manner the fashioning of its beds into the present topographical features 
of the country, must have been in progress through such protracted ages 
that the historic period in comparison shrinks into insignificance. 


Strictly speaking, there are no hills in Hamilton county, the surface 
being all referable to the table lands and to the valleys worn in them. 
What are called the Cincinnati hills, for example, are merely the isolated 
remnants of the old plateau, which have so far escaped the long con- 
tinued denudation. Indeed the highlands of the county are all of them 
outliers or insulated masses, surrounded on every side by the valleys of 
existing rivers, along the deep excavations wrought out by these streams 
at an earlier date and under somewhat different geographical conditions. 
These islands of the higher ground vary in area between quite wide 
limits, some of them containing a few scores of acres and others as many 
square miles. 

The high ground immediately appertaining to Cincinnati, furnishes 3 
good example of these outliers. By reference to the map, the insulation 
of this high ground will be seen to be perfectly effected by the Little 
Miami valley, the Ohio valley, the Mill creek valley, and the abandoned 
channel of the Great Miami, already described, on the northern and 
eastern sides. Very important consequences result to the city from this 
insulation. It follows, for instance, that there are but two natural ways 
of ingress to the city by lowland, or, in other words, that there are but 
two railroad routes possible—one by the Ohio valley, and the other by the 
Mill creek valley. Both of these are circuitous, and, in other respects, 
unfavorable, especially as ways of approach from the east. These diff- 
culties have led to the project of reaching the business center of the city 
by a tunnel from the northern valley. 

The Dayton Short-Line railroad, now in process of construction, en- 
counters, near West Chester, one of these outliers in its route, which 
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necessitates a grade of 45 feet to the mile at this point, the highest 
grade, in fact, on this line (New York Central) between tide water and 
the Ohio river. 

Another very noticeable outlier is found a mile west of North Bend. 
The Ohio and Mississippi railroad skirts it on the Ohio valley side, while 
the Indianapolis and Cincinnati road passes to the north of it, through 
the old glacial channel which has already been described. 


II. The bedded rocks of Hamilton county have been already described 
in the account given of the Cincinnati section, for this section exhausts 
the scale of the county, the upper division of the Blue Limestone or the 
Lebanon beds never having been found within its limits. Norepetition 
of the statement previously given, is necessary in this place, but a few 
additional facts, bearing chiefly upon local details of structure and con- 
tents, can be appropriately introduced. 

The River Quarry beds do not constitute a marked feature, in any re- 
spect, of the geology of the county. There are but comparatively few 
points where these strata are exposed. A moderate amount of building 
stone of superior quality is taken from the Covington quarries, opposite 
Cincinnati. But little of the rock in this portion of the series can be 
burned into lime, but the concretions, so abundant i in many of the beds, 
constitute a hydraulic lime of great energy. 

The second element of the Cincinnati section, viz., the Middle or Eden 
Shales, is as much more prominent than the first in the county, as its 
greater extent in the vertical scale would lead us to infer. It is, how- 
ever, mainly found in the slopes of the hills, as it is not firm enough in 
structure to resist denuding agencies, when unprotected by the higher 
series. . Very few products of economical value are derived from this 
part of the scale. Indeed, its relations to economical interests are mainly 
in the way of disadvantages to be overcome. These disadvantages result 
directly from the nature of the materials of which these beds are com- 
posed. It will be remembered that in the 250 feet now under considera- 
tion, not more than one foot in ten is limestone, the remainder being 
soft shales, clays or soapstones, as they are variously designated. These 
shales have scarcely tenacity enough to hold their place in steep descents 
when acted on by water and by ice; still less when they have been re- 
moved from their original beds, can they be made to cohere; and they 
thus form treacherous foundations for buildings erected on them or for 
roadways constructed in them. 

The city of Cineinnati, in many of its building sites, streets and 
approaches, encounters these disadvantages, which can only be overcome 
by increased outlay in the way of foundations. These facts are most 
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plainly shown in the approaches to the city from the east by the Ohio 
valley, frequent slides occurring along the steeper slopes of shale in which 
streets and dwellings are involved. Gilbert avenue, now in process of 
construction through Eden Park, also suffers from its geological location, 
and will require large expenditure to give it stability along this line. 

Nearly all of the smaller streams that are bedded in these shales show 
contortions and flexures of their strata that have resulted from the slip- 
ping of the higher beds into the valleys. 

The third division, viz., the Hill Quarry series, which makes the upland 
of the county, is by far the most important of the three, in the areas it 
covers and the products which it furnishes. The summits of the insu- 
lated masses already named, belong to this division, and constitute about 
three-fourths of the surface of the county. Most of the quarry stone of 
the county is also derived from this source. The Cincinnati quarries 
have thus far been vastly more important than those of any other dis- 
trict; but as the hills within and adjoining the city limits are being 
occupied for building sites, it will result that railroad transportation wil! 
be invoked, and when it comes to this, the more desirable building stone 
of the cliff formations from adjoining counties will come into competi- 
tion and be more largely used. 

It may be noticed here that it is chiefly due tothe fact that so large an 
amount of quarrying has been done about Cincinnati, that this particular 
locality has become the classic ground in the way of fossils that it now 
is. The numerous and ample exposures gave to the earlier collectors 
unexampled opportunities—opportunities which are not likely to be 
repeated. It seems hardly possible that such a collection of Blue Lime- 
stone fossils will ever again be collected by one man, as that made within 
the last fifteen years, by C. B. Dyer, Esq. Many of the most interesting 
localities of fifteen years ago are now covered by permanent buildings, 
and every year diminishes the available areas. 

A few localities, principally in the vicinity of Cincinnati, will here 
be named, in which some of the rarer fossils can be found: 


Triarthrus Becki ..........0..sssccsssesescessseces see coeseeees epeeeeees TAYlOP’S creck, Newport, Kr. 
Fleterocrinus simplex..........0. ss cesses secceccee cecece coescecscnsess Baldface creek, Sedamsvilic. 
Climacograpsus typicalis ...............cccccsesescnes saseesees sanıne “ “ 

“ ME Jenneceee concences coenscces veesensesseoesecs Crawfish run. 
Fusispira subfusiformis.................0cesscccsscs sonunanun socnseees “ 
Lichenocrinus craterifOrmis..........csscesossssossscacecesecs access “ 
Strophomena gibboßa......... cccccaes sonsunuennunonsennannne cossccens e 
Trinucleus concentricuß..eeuesenonsessnee nennen csscsecnece cesses anne River banks, Covington, Kr. 
Conularia Trentonensiß...... ..ccccccecossccecs covcsccoscccceses onnern “ “ 
Lichenalia concentrica......... 2... coscsese cece sonsunonn annanenen “ 4 


Orthis emacerata........ccccsce scores suanunann seccssersvecesece anunccnnn Anderson -estate, Ciiftoa. 
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The waste of the Hill Quarries furnishes, however, by far the larger 
proportion of the admirable fossils of this locality. Scarcely any expo- 
sure of it in the county has failed to yield choice forms of the various 
groups represented here. 


III. The Drift Formations of the county are naturally divided into 
two groups, corresponding to the main topographical features of the 
county already indicated, viz. : 


1. The drift deposits of the highlands and slopes. 
2. The low land or valley drift beds. 


1. Drift deposits cover the highlands of Hamilton county with but 
very limited exceptions. Towards the southern boundary, these beds are 

light, measuring but few feet (4-10) in thickness, and as already inti- 
mated, areas are occasionally found from which these deposits ure alto- 
gether absent—the shallow coating of soil found in such areas being 
native or referable to the decomposition of the limestone that has been 
bedded here. 

There is a good degree of uniformity among these high level drifts, and 
the distinction between them and the native soils, indeed, is not always 
very manifest. The presence of rounded pebbles of Blue Limestone and 
of northern rocks, in the drift beds, though often but very sparingly dis- 
tributed, is the best means of distinguishing these beds from the native 
soils. The drift clays are certainly derived in large part from the waste 
of Blue Limestone, effected in their case by glacial attrition, while the 
native soils have the same origin, except that the work of disintegration 
has been done in their case by Lhe slow action of the atmosphere. The 
agreement between the drift soils of these southern counties and the 
native soils which are met here, is closer than is found between 
native and foreign soils in most sections of the state. This seems to be 
accounted for by the fact that a large area of the same formation lies 
north of them, which the glacial sheet was obliged to traverse and denude 
before striking upon this region. The Blue Limestone of these counties 
is thus largely covered with Blue Limestone waste. 

The average thickness of these upland drift beds falls below 20 feet, 
but occasionally heavier sections are found. In the northern part of 
Sycamore township, in the vicinity of White Oak school house, a high 
drift ridge occurs in which 20 feet of surface clays are underlain with a 
deposit of fine yellow moulding sand. This stratum, when filled with 
water, is a quicksand, and renders wells impossible, or at least very 
difficult to secure. But little clean gravel occurs in the uplands of the 
county, and boulders also are infrequent. 
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The yellow surface clays sometimes overlie a few feet of tough blue 
boulder clay, filled with scratched and striated pebbles, apparently the 
product of the melting glacial sheet. This is not, however, by any 
means a constant element in the section. 

In short, the upland drift of the county is not as varied and interest- 
_ ing as that of the regions immediately to the northward, or even to the 
eastward. The slopes show the same characters in their drift beds that 
have been already described, except that the deposits are generally 
heavier. 


2. The second division, or the lowland drift beds of the county, are, 
in their characteristic formations, of much later date than the deposits 
already discussed. These deposits can be classified in their superficial 


aspects, under two principal divisions, viz.: (a) the bottom lands; (b) . 


the terraces or second bottoms. 

These divisions are distinguished from each other, not only by their 
different elevations, but also by the different materials of which theyare 
composed—the terraces being largely composed of gravel, with occasional 
beds of sand and clay, while the bottom lands contain in all cases 3 
greater proportion of fine materials. 

Of the upland drift, no general or typical section was given, for the 
reason that, aside from the monotonous deposits of yellow clay, there is 
no uniformity in the order in which the different formations occur ; but 
in the case of the division now under consideration, it is possible to 
represent in a single section the more important facts that are to be ob- 
served. The deposits of the Ohio valley, it will be remembered, are to be 
especially considered in this report. 


A section is here appended, taken at Lawrenceburg, Ind., which gives 
the general structure of the Ohio bottom lands more clearly than any 
exposure met with, strictly within the limits of the county. 

Beginning at low water, we find the deposits that make up the river 
bank, arranged in the following order (ascending) : 


6. Brick clay, covered with 1-2 feet of 80il......uss cssessccs ccsccsseececeesceoes coacenees 6 feet. 
5. Sand, gravel and loam......ssussssernnnnen seruonnunnnanunene ance cepsceeccccace cease cecees x0” 
4. Ochreous Band.....cccceccccescescossscces soseceece cence snsseeees soussess sssnecees ssacee snvees 1} “ 
3. Carbonaceous clay, an ancient B0il............0..scsseeees secsecees snnnennen snsnen anne 7° 
2. Ochreous SAnd....cccscsesssece nsennnennnsnun sovscnsus sasecoess susceces socsee nassen soneenees 4“ 
1. Clean gravel...c.cer. PEPEFPPFFRRER Bnorsen neces snnnnnnun on enneee cesses coneeenes seeeees be eanese 6” 
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Section of Ohio River Bottoms, Lawrenceburg, Ind, 






Ochre, x foot. 


. Forest bed, 7 feet. 
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The elements of this section will be noted in their order. The first of 
them, six feet of gravel, is, perhaps, the least constant of the series, 
being sometimes substituted by some of the clays of the drift. The 
gravel of the Ohio differs from that of the Miamis in being largely com- 
posed of sandstone pebbles instead of limestone. It is, consequently, 
much less durable than the river or bank gravel of the Miami districts, 
and this fact, taken in connection with the difficulty of access, withhold 
it generally from applications to road making. 

The second, third and fourth elements need to be taken together, as 
they are closely connected in their history. The point to be noted in 
regard to them, is the constant occurrence of a stratum of carbonaceous 
clay between two seams of ochreous gravel. The clay is quite heavily 
charged with vegetable matter—much of it in such a state of preservae 
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tion $hat it can be readily identified—and other portions again inti- 
mat Py intermingled in a fine state of sub-division with the substance 
of the clay. The trunks and roots of trees—some of the latter tn situ— 
twigs and branches, layers of leaves, ripened fruits, grasses and sedges, 
are all clearly distinguishable. Several of the species of trees can be 
determined, some by their wood, others by their leaves and fruits. 
Among them may be named: Platanus occidentalis (Sycamore); Fagus 
ferruginea (Beech); Carya alba (Shell bark hickory); Aesculus glabra 
(Buckeye); Juniperus virginianus (Red Cedar). 

A cucurbitaceous plant, probably Echinocystis lobata (Wild Balsam 
apple), is also shown to have been abundant by its seeds, which are pre- 
served in the clay. 

The leaves frequently occur in layers several inches thick, and are 
very like the accumulations that are now left in eddies of the river by 
freshets or floods. The deposits of the river at present always have an 
elevation of at least 20 feet, and sometimes even of 40 feet, above the 
bed now under review. 

The constant occurrence of vivianite, or phosphate of iron, in this de- 
posit, is to be noted. Its presence, indeed, is an invariable character- 
istic. The mineral is usually found in small grains, but sometimes it 
replaces twigs and leaves and other vegetable growths. The quantity 
in some portions of the beds is considerable, amounting sometimes to 2 
or 3 per cent. of the whole deposit. In such cases it imparts its color to 
the mass, and thus justifies the name by whjch it is known—“blue 
earth.” 

Several apparently trustworthy accounts have been reccived of the 
discovery of the bones and teeth of the mastodon and mammoth in this 
deposit, but these and all other mammalian remains are of very rare 
occurrence. It is possible that the “chips” and ‘“ axe-marked” stumps 
reported at various points in excavations in the drift beds, attest the 
former presence here of the gigantic beaver, now extinct—Custoreides 
Ohioensis. It was certainly a tenant of the state during the general 
period to which this old forest bed must be referred. That its work 
upon trees might easily be mistaken for axe-marks, will need no prod 
to any one acquainted with the work of the existing species of beaver. 

In a few instances, land and fresh-water shells have been found in the 
clay, sometimes in quantity enough to convert the clay into a shell-marl. 

This stratum is shown at all points along the valley in which bottom- 
lands occur. Its elevation above low-water varies from 5 to 20 feet. It 
is generally covered superficially with the waste of the overlying banks, 
but even in such cases, it reveals its presence by the long lines of wil- 
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lows and other vegetable growths that establish themselves upon its 
outcrop. Two things conspire to adapt it especially to the growth of 
vegetation. In the first place, it is an impervious stratum, and turns 
out the water that descends through the overlying loams and sandy 
clays, thus giving to willows and other plants of like requirements, a 
constant supply of moisture ; and secondly, this stratum, as has been 
already intimated, is in reality an ancient soil, having been carried at 
an earlier day through the processes of amelioration, by which beds of 
sand and clay are fitted to support vegetable growths. 

There are, however, many points where the force of the current in 
high water uncovers these beds, and where consejuently good sections 
are always offered. Excellent disclosures of them are found at New 
Richmond, Clermont county, and also at Point Pleasant, on the Kentucky 
shore. The spring flood of the present year, 1872, has furnished an 
unsurpassed exhibtion of this formation at the mouth of the Little 
Miami river. Rafts of tree-trunks are shown at all of these points, 
though the wood generally perishes very quickly when exposed to the 
air. 

That this very interesting stratum has so long escaped observation, is 
probably due to the fact that it could so easily be referred to the agencies 
that are now at work in the vallzy. When the trunks of trees and 
layers of leaves belonging to it, have been noticed in the banks of the 
river, it has naturally enough been supposed that they are the deposits of 
earlier floods, agreeing as they do with the materials transported by the 
floods of our own time. But in describing the Lawrenceburg section, 
now under consideration, as the general section of the Ohio Valley 
deposits, it has already been shown, at least by implication, that this ‘ 
explanation is inadmissible. The extension of this sheet of carbon- 
aceous clay under all the various drift deposits of the valley, as is shown 
by very numerous natural and artificial sections, proves that it is of 
earlier date than these overlying deposits, and the character of this 
stratum shows that it has a very different history from that which these 
higher deposits record. 

It is, perhaps, still too early to write out this history in its minuter 
features, but the facts already given show us that we have in this sheet 
of blackened clay, the bottom lands of the Ohio valley at an earlier 
day, and indeed under very different conditions from those that now 
prevail. The river then ran in a channel lower by 40 feet at least than 
that which it now holds, and the great valley was then empty of the 
immense accumulations of sand, clay, loam and gravel, which constitute 
its bottom lands and terraces to-day. 
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The various vegetable growths with which this stratum is filled, are 
to be regarded as largely the production of the soil on which they are 
now found. There is no other satisfactory mode of accounting for the 
particular kinds and enormous amount of vegetable matter traced here. 

The ochre seams above and below this ancient soil seem to point to 
marshy conditions that were brought in with the changing levels of the 
valley. Of the two, the upper seam is the more constant. 

As to the particular stage of the Glacial Period to which this buried 
soil is to be referred, it can be said that there are some good reasons for 
believing it to be synchronous with the ancient soil, of which such 
abundant traces are found in the upland drift of southern Ohio, and to 
which attention has already been invited in the reports on Montgomery 
and Highland counties. The synchronism which is suggested need not, 
however, be carried further than to assign both of these carbonaceous 
deposits to that great division of the drift that is coming to be clearly 
recognized in both Europe and America, viz: the interglacial stage. 

This last but not least perplexing chapter of Geological History—the 
Glacial Period—is receiving in our day a large measure of attention; and 
in regard to its great outlines, it is easy to note a growing accord—an 
accord which amounts to substantial agreement among the leading 
authorities in this department of science. The following three-fold 
division of Glacial time may be considered to be demonstrated : 


1. An age of general elevation of northern land, accompanied by in- 
tense cold and the formation of extensive continental glaciers. 

2. A general depression of the land with the return of a milder 
climate. 

3. A partial re-elevation of the land and a partial return of a cold 
climate, productive of local glaciers and icebergs. 


The second of these divisions, or the interglacial stage, like each of the 
others, indeed, must have had an immensely long period for the accomplish- 
ment of the work which we are obliged to refer to it. In an early por- 
tion of its extended duration, the soils and vegetable growths and ochre- 
seams of both valley and upland, are to find their date. During its later 
ages, when the land had suffered a much greater depression, these earlier 
bottoms were covered with the beds that remain to be described. 

In the Lawrenceburg section we find 35 feet (30-50 in the general sec- 
tion) of sands, gravels, clays and loams, which constitute the Ohio bot- 
toms, as the term is generally used. There is no fixed order in the 
alternation of these materials, except that the surface portions have, for 
a few feet in depth, a tolerably uniform character. The soil of the bot- 
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tom lands is quite homogeneous in constitution, and has obviously been 

formed by the subjection to atmospheric agencies of just such material 

as it now covers. Beneath the soil, and extending to a depth of about 

15 feet, beds of yellow clay occur. The proportions of sand mixed with the 

clay vary somewhat, increasing towards the lower limit named, and be-. 
low this the beds consist rather of sand than clay. The beds of clay 

above named furnish an excellent material for brick-making. The sup- 
ply of the Cincinnati market is almost entirely derived from this hori- 

zon. The great depth of these brick clays, and their entire freedom from 

pebbles, render a very economical manufacture of brick possible. 

Below this limit, sand and gravel and streaks of loam are met, with- 
out regularity of arrangement. Of the 15-20 feet intervening between 
the bottom of the brick clays and the summit of the buried soil, the 
larger part consists of gravel. The gravel of this horizon is seldom 
clean, like that described at the level of low-water, but consists of large 
sized sandstone pebbles, 4-6 inches in diameter, mingled with finer 
materials. ° 

An equivalent of these beds, but of local occurrence, is the fine- 
grained clay which was described in the report on Montgomery county, 
under the name of “Springfield clay.” It never occurs in extensive 
sheets, but is quite limited in vertical and horizontal extent. The heav- 
iest accumulation of it observed in Hamilton county, is in the city of 
Cincinnati, on North Pearl street, above Pike. It has a thickness there 
of more than 30 feet, as has been ascertained in the excavations for the 
foundations of buildings. It has been turned to account in its different 
exposures for different purposes ; at Miamisburg, for the manufacture of 
paint; at Springfield, for the manufacture of “Milwaukee brick ;” the 
clay being rich in lime and poor in oxide of iron, and thus burning 
white, while a new use has been found for it in Cincinnati. It was suc- 
cessfully employed in preparing the floor of the new reservoir, its fine- 
ness of grain and consequent toughness fitting it admirably for this pur- 
pose. It must have been accumulated in eddies or protected areas, dur- 
ing the later ages of the period of submergence. 

&. The Gravel Terraces occupy a higher level than the formations 
already described. The terrace on which Cincinnati stands may be 
taken as a fair example of them all. Its altitude above low-water varies 
from 100 to 120 feet, the average elevation being 108 feet. It is composed 
of distinctly stratified gravel and sand of varying degrees of fineness and 
purity. The gravel stones are all water-worn. In weight, they seldom 
reach ten pounds. The upper tributaries of the Ohio supply the mate- 

rials in part, but a much larger proportion in the vicinity of Cincinnati 
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do not at least disprove this theory, as there is always room for a deeper 
channel on one side or the other of the great valleys. 

Another interesting fact is the occurrence of water-worn fragments of 
bituminous coal, quite similar to those found in the terraces already 
noticed. They occur at various depths, the lowest at 140 feet below the 
surface, and the highest at 80 feet below. These facts, so far as known, 
stand by themselves, and no explanation is proposed. It is hard to see 
how the waste of Ohio coal fields should find its way in quantity into 
Mill creek valley, and there is certainly no other obvious source of 
supply. 

The well from which these facts were obtained, was carried to a depth 
of 541 feet below the surface. The chips and borings, accurately labeled 
as to depth, have been turned over to the Geological Survey. Analysis 
of these specimens will reveal the character of the strata underlying 
Ohio to a depth greater by about 400 feet than any rocks exposed within 
the limits of the State. The shales of the Blue Limestone series appear 
to continue to a depth of 400 feet from the point of beginning. 

Carbureted hydrogen gas escaped from the well in considerable quan- 
tity from a depth of 280 feet downwards, but no large accumulations of 
petroleum compounds were indicated. 








CHAPTER XV. 
GEOLOGY OF CLERMONT COUNTY. 


Clermont county is bounded on the north by Warren county, on the 
east by Brown, on the south by the Ohio river, and on the west by the 
Ohio river and Hamilton county. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


Its surface consists essentially of a table land, which has an elevation 
of about 500 feet above low water of the Ohio. This plateau is bisected 
from east to west by the very tortuous channel of the East Fork of the 
Little Miami river, which is cut down, in the central regions of the 
county, to a depth of more than 200 feet below the general level of the 
table land. The surface descends quite precipitately on the south into 
the Ohio valley, and much less abruptly on the north and west into the 
Little Miami valley. 

The drainage of the county, effected by the East Fork, is considerably 
more important than that which finds its way to either of the larger 
streams just named. Indeed this stream constitutes the most marked 
topographical feature of the county. After the streams already men- 
tioned, Stone Lick, a tributary of the East Fork, comes next in import- 
ance. QObanion creek, which drains the north-eastern portions of the 
county to the Little Miami, has also considerably modified the surface 
of the districts which it occupies. 

The tributaries of the Ohio that take their rise in the county, are of quite 
limited extent, and have wrought out deep but narrow valleys in their 
rapid descent. The larger of these streams show no rock in their lower 
reaches, their channels having apparently been cut below the present 
level of the valley when the country stood at a higher elevation above 

the sea. 

There are no very striking examples of erosion in the county outside 
of the great valleys already noticed, and in regard to these valleys, a 
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remarkable contrast is to be observed between Clermont and Hamilton 
counties. This latter district has been traversed by the great drainage 
channels of western Ohio for long continued ages, and a vast amount of 
its rocky substratum has been carried away, but Clermont county has 
not suffered from such ravages. On its western boundary, near the junc- 
tion of the East Fork and the Little Miami, there are a few square miles 
mainly occupied by gravel terraces at present, which show the eroding 
agencies of the rivers in earlier stages of their history. The village of 
Milford is located upon an island, or insulated mass of Blue Limestone, 
being surrounded on every side by deep channels of erosion. The Little 
Miami now flows to the west of the town through a comparatively new 
channel, as is attested by its rocky boundary, but its course before the 
Drift Period lay to the north and east of the town, and the confluence of 
the two streams was then effected there. A single example of an ancient, 
drift-filled channel of the East Fork was also noted three miles above 
Batavia. 

But although the more conspicuous examples of this agency are want- 
ing in Clermont county, proofs everywhere abound that water has been 
at work in shaping the surface through periods of great duration. Insig- 
nificant streams are found in broad valleys, and other such valleys occur 
which are entirely untenanted. 

It may be said in a general way, that the table-land of the county 
has a remarkable evenness of surface. One portion of it can be seen to 
excellent advantage along the line of the Cincinnati and Georgetown 
turnpike, which traverses the whole breadth of the county on the high- 
lands between the Ohio and East Fork valleys. The notes of a recently 
‘conducted railroad survey along this line have been kindly furnished by 
‘the chief engineer, Paul Mohr, Jr., of Bantam, from which it appears that 
‘the summit nearest to the western boundary of the county has an eleva- 


tion above low-water of the Miami, near its mouth, of......... 497 feet. 
Summit near Withamsaville................cc.ccecovsssvccscessces 496 “ 
“ © Bantam ...........ccceseseeeeee pes eonsscesetaccecsecs 465 “ 
“ “ Bethel . .........essossnessonsennonnnnnenenssnnnne sees 490 “ 


The north-eastern districts of the county are part of an extended tract 
which takes in portions also of Warren, Clinton, Brown and Highland. 
the surface of which is almost a dead level, and which originally consti- 
tuted an area of white oak swamps. Most of these swamps have now 
been drained, but the descent from them is so slight in many cases, that 
in times of abundant rain they revert to their original condition. There 
are many localities in which the water can be taken with nearly equal 
facility in different directions. These flat-lying tracts of Clermont county 
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constitute, however, only the border of this extensive region, and do not 
exhibit its characteristics in their most pronounced forms. 


GEOLOGICAL SCALE. 


There are some points of special interest in connection with the bed- 
ded rocks of Clermont county. In the first place it holds the lowest 
rocks of the State, and secondly, the main axis of the Cincinnati Group, 
about which all the western and central portions of Ohio are built, 
passes through it. 

It will be remembered that in the discussion of the Cincinnati Group 
or Blue Limestone formation, a three-fold division of the beds that com- 
pose it was made, viz., in descending order: 


3. The Lebanon beds, 300 feet in thickness. 
2. The Cincinnati beds, 425 feet in thickness. 
1. The Point Pleasant beds, 50 feet in thickness. 


All of these divisions are shown in Clermont county. The last named 
division, or the Point Pleasant beds, is found only here. It consists of 
50 or more feet that underlie the lowest rocks exposed at Cincinnati. 
The dip of the Blue Limestone beds is mainly to the north, and conse- 
quently the southward tr2nd of the Ohio valley, as it is followed upwards 
from Cincinnati, brings up to view layers successively lower than any 
that occur in the river quarries of the city. There is probably also a 
slight westerly dip from the central or eastern portions of Clermont 
county, which conspires with the northerly inclination to bring these 
lower beds to light. The consequence is, that from the vicinity of New 
Richmond to the eastern boundary of the county, 50 or more feet are 
shown, that lie below low-water mark at Cincinnati. As an admirable 
section is furnished in the Point Pleasant quarries, the name of this 
locality is affixed to this division of the rocks. 

This section furnishes the most desirable building stone of the Blue 
Limestone series. Mention has already been made of the fine archi- 
tectural effects that are being secured in and around Cincinnati, in the 
use of this stone as building material. The best of these results have 
thus far been attained with stone quarried from these lowermost courses. 
It dresses more easily than that derived from the hill quarries, and it 
possesses a better shade of color, combined with a general exemption 
from the weathered seams that disfigure the higher beds. Quarried, as 
it is, at the water’s edge, river transportation enables it to enter the city 
markets with advantages at least equal to those possessed by the home 
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quarries. The trade is rapidly extending, and many thousands of 
perches are carried annually to Cincinnati. 

A little above low-water mark, at Point Pleasant, a heavy concretion- 
ary bed is found that is not only useless for building purposes itself, but 
that also obstructs the work of quarrying the true building stone. 
Analysis seems to indicate that this layer, in part or in whole, can be 
made into an excellent article of hydraulic cement. In laboratory ex- 
periments, at least, a very energetic cement is produced from it. Sev- 
eral hundred tons are annually unearthed at the Point Pleasant quarries 
alone. The products of this and other similar concretionary layers at 
various points along the river, would need to be collected in case an effort 
should be made to turn them to economical account. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, in concluding the account of this divis- 
ion, that the Point Pleasant beds furnish no other exposures than those 
already indicated, viz: immediately above low-water in the Ohio valley, 
between New Richmond and Chilo. 


The Lebanon beds are found in Wayne township, in the north-eastern- 
most corner of the county. Exposures involving 50 or more feet of this 
series, occur along the head-waters of Stone Lick, but the only interest 
connected with its presence here, is that which belongs to it as a new 
geological horizon. 

All the rest of the county, which is so nearly its whole area that it 
seems scarcely worth while to make any exception, is underlain by the 
middle division of the Blue Limestone or the Cincinnati beds proper. 
Of this series an ample exhibition is made in Clermont county. The 
uppermost stratum of this section, the heavy bed of Orthis biforata, 
which occurs in the Cincinnati hills at an elevation of 425 feet above 
low water, makes the surface layer of all the higher tracts of the county, 
with the exception of the single township already noted. If the higher 
beds of the series were once here, it is certainly remarkable that so much 
of the county should be weathered or worn down to this exact horizon. 

The elevation at which this bed occurs in Clermont county has already 
been mentioned, being greater than at Cincinnati by 50-75 feet. The 
conclusion drawn from this fact and others of similar import, will also 
be remembered, viz: that the summit of the Cincinnati arch is to be 
found in the central or eastern portions of Clermont county. 


DRIFT. 


The Drift deposits of the county constitute a very interesting feature 
of its geology. It may be said in general terms that the whole county is 
covered with these deposits. The only exceptions to be noted are the 
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slopes of the hills, principally the hills that border the Ohio valley, 
which are often covered with native soil, or soil derived from the disin- 
tegration of the underlying rocks. The bottom lands and terraces of the 
greater valleys, which must be referred to the later stages of the Drift 
period, will be treated by themselves, the deposits that occupy the Ohio | 
valley having been already discussed under the geology of Hamilton 
county. 

The drift formations proper, of Clermont county, consist almost exclu- 
sively of clays. These clays often contain imbedded pebbles in consid- 
erable quantity, but there are next to none of the heavy accumulations 
of clean sand and gravel that make so important a feature in the high level 
drifts of the regions immediately north. Thin veins of sand are, how- 
ever, intercalated, especially with the deeper clays. The drift beds vary 
in thickness from 1 to 50 feet. There are several well-marked districts 
in the county, with each of which a nearly uniform thickness of these 
deposits isfound. Inthe north-eastern portions of the county, viz., in 
Goshen and Miami townships, the average thickness on the uplands is 
about 10 feet, and it is seldom that the depth exceeds 20 feet, while in 
the eastern, central and southern central regions, the drift beds average 
20 feet in thickness, and a total depth of 50 feet is sometimes found. In 
the southernmost townships, again, there is a progressive thinning of 
the beds as we approach the river, until upon the brink of the river hills, 
these drift clays seldom measure more than 5 feet, and often shrink to 2 
fect in thickness. When the all-important relations of this drift cover- 
ing to the county are considered, constituting, as it does, its soil and de- 
termining its water supply, it will be seen that its thickness is an ele- 
ment of no little consequence. The minimum thickness is generally 
sufficient for the necessities of the soil, but the nature of the water sup- 
ply varies with its varying depths. 

It may be remarked in passing, that very little of the water supply of 
Clermont county is derived from springs. Neither its bedded rocks nor 
its drift formations are favorable to their production. The clearing of 
the swampy uplands has cut off the supply of summer-water from many 
of the smaller streams, so that the supply for man and beast must now 
very largely be artificially procured. In the region of the shallower drift 
beds, the dependence is mainly and increasingly upon cisterns, while 
in the regions where the heavier beds prevail, a good supply through 
wells is generally possible. It is true that in the first region named, wells 
are often sunk into the underlying rock, but the same peculiarity of con- 

stitution that makes springs in the Blue Limestone infrequent or impos- 
sible, viz., the intercalation of beds of impervious shale by which the 
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surface water is excluded, renders these strata equally unprofitable as water 
bearers for wells. When a permanent supply is reached in such wells, 
however, as it sometimes is, the water is often so largely charged with lime 
and salt, as to be but poorly adapted to human uses. The presence of 
these same mineral impurities, with the addition of oxide of iron, ren- 
ders the water, which is derived from the drift beds proper, in some in- 
stances unfit for use, and in many cases, to some extent, unwholesome. 
There is no question that properly constructed cisterns furnish by far the 
safest and most healthful supply for much the largest portion of the 
county. Thesubject has not yet received general attention at all in pro- 
portion to its importance. 

The general elements of the upland drift of Clermont county, are the 
following, named in descending order : 

4. Surface clays—generally white, sometimes blackened by swampy condi- 
tions, entirely free from gravel, from 1 to 8 feet in thickness. 

3. Yellow claya—abounding with gravel, with occasional boulders, often con- 
stituting the surface instead of No. 4. Thickness seldom exceeds 10 
feet. 

2. (a) Forest soil—a stratum of carbonaceous clay, containing vegetable mat- 
ter, as leaves and wood, with occasional beds of peat, and in some 
districts replaced by (b). Bog iron ore bed—s seam of ochreous clays 
that pass into true ores, yielding over 40 per cent. of metallic iron. 
The last division ranges from 1 to 2% feet in thickness, the former some- 
times rises as high as 8 feet. Both divisions are sometimes absent. 

1. Blue boulder clay, or hard-pan, with occasional layers of sand intercalated, 
resting upon the rocky floor of the county. 


These elements will be briefly characterized in their true order. 

1. The bowlder clay or hard-pan, is found very generally but not 
universally, in the northern and central regions of the county. It is 
shown in many of the natural sections that are furnished by the streams, 
and in such artificial sections as are carried to sufficient depth. Itis 
covered by varying thicknesses of the remaining members of the seriee. 
Where the total depth of the drift beds reaches 20 feet, a full half of the 
section generally belongs to the bowlder clay. It cannot be confounded 
with any other formation in the districts in which it occurs. It is com- 
posed of dark blue, fine grained and tenacious clay, holding imbedded 
polished and striated pebbles and bowlders. Most of the pebbles are 
derived from the Blue Limestone formation, though frequent representa- 
tives of more distant rocks are found. Many fragments of Blue Lime- 
stone are scratched and polished on their sides, but their edges are still 
unworn. The bowlders belong almost without exception to the erystal- 
line and igneous rocks, that are found in situ only to the north of the 
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great lakes. Specimens of northern ores, iron, copper and lead, are 
sometimes, though rarely, met with. The occurrence of gold in the bowl- 
der clay and in the gravels derived from it, is a matter of considerable 
theoretical interest, and seems never to have attracted the attention 


which it well enough deserves. Gold-bearing rocks have been but rarely | 


detected among our northern erratics, and indeed none are known to be 
reported in the great Arctic region, from which all these erratics have 
been brought, at least in the central portionsof the continent. The gold 
of Nova Scotia has, however, been referred to the same general horizon 
‘which these rocks occupy. But there is certainly gold in the bowlder 
clay of southern Ohio. It can be gathered in flakes from the surface of 
the clay, and “ panned” in “colors” from the gravel derived from the 
clay. The total amount cannot be insignificant, but the percentage cer- 
tainly runs very low. The working of beds of clay and gravel which 
have had such a history as our drift formations as gold-bearing deposits, 
is, of course, preposterous, but just this has lately been attempted in 
Clermont county. A few yearssince, the “ Clermont county Gold Mines” 
attained a short-lived, neighborhood and newspaper notoriety. One or 
two thousand dollars in cash, and more than this in labor, were expended 
in ill-judged schemes, without other results than bringing into circula- 
tion a few scores of dollars worth of Clermont county gold. The general 
dissemination of geological knowledge, makes it every year more difficult 
to gather money to be spent in such visionary projects. 

From what has already been said, it will be seen that Clermont county 
has no monopoly of the gold-bearing formation of Ohio. This formation 
should be named the “ Drift gold field,” rather than the “‘ Clermont county 
gold field.” All of the counties of south-western Ohio certainly share in 


its treasures, and, without doubt, one locality is as good as another, where. 


gravels are found that have been washed from the bowlder clay. The best 
results thus far known to have been attained in gold mining in Ohio, are 
reported from Warren county, where, in one day, gold to the value of $6.00 


was obtained by an outlay of $10.00; a half dozen days’ work being also _ 


thrown in. The practical interest connected with the gold of the bowlder 
clay is confessedly very small, but, as already intimated, the theoretical 
interest is by no means inconsiderable. It may be possible, by following 
back the lines of glacial transport, to reach a belt of gold-bearing rocks 
at present unknown. 

The bowlder clay of the county is frequently traversed by veins of yel- 
low clay, which are arranged as if due to molecular attraction, but it is 
possible that they are to be explained as lines of weathering which has 
followed down the joints of the clay. 
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The bowlder clay is the main water-bearer of all the districts in which 
wells are practicable. Mention has already been made of veins of sand 
in connection with the bowlder clay. There is frequently a foot or two 
of sand directly overlying its upper surface, and its substance is never 
free from irregularly distributed beds of the same material. These sand 
beds constitute the water veins of the regions to which they belong, and 
must always be reached if water is obtained in permanent supply. The 
water in them seems often to lie in sheets of considerable extent, rather 
than in narrow channels. 

The surface of the bowlder clay is a horizon of springs, generally weak 
ones, along the valleys where sections of the drift are made deep enough 
to show it. In Stone Lick township, near Charleston, there are good 
exhibitions of it. A spring that comes out upon its surface there, on the 
land of G. W. Boutell, has supplied the country around, for one or two 
miles, in times of drought. 

The origin of the bowlder clay will not be discussed at length in this 
place, but it may be remarked, in passing, that there is every reason to 
believe that we have, in this unique formation, the materials that were 
gathered in and under the continental glacier that is known to have 
covered the northern portions of the continent, in the earliest or glacial 
stage of the drift period. As the icy sheet disappeared, under the advent 
of a warmer climate, the bowlder clay was left to cover the regions from 
which it retreated. 

It may be added, in conclusion, that this division of the drift beds is 
shown much more frequently and unequivocally in these southern coun- 
ties, upon the very margin of the upland drift formation, than it is tothe 
northward, where a far heavicr section is shown. 


2. The next element of the drift is one of great interest in southern 
Ohio generally. It consists, in Clermont and several adjoining counties. 
of two sub-divisions, as has already been stated, viz: (a) the Forest Bed, 
an ancient buried soil; (b) the Bog Iron Ore Bed. 

These two very frequently coexist, a layer of ochreous gravel repre- 
senting section (6) in connection with the buried soil, but in the exten- 
sive white oak swamp that begins upon the eastern limits of Clermont 
county, the first division generally disappears, and the second becomes 
more prominent. The first division has already been discussed, in the 
reports upon the Geology of Highland and Montgomery counties, and the 
proofs were there given that the blackened clay and loam which we find 
buried, associated with leaves and branches and trunks of trees, really 
constitute an ancient surface of the land, a surface that was converted 
into a soil, covered with forest growths and tenanted by animal life. 
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No further mention will be made of this division here, except to say, 
that it is abundantly represented in Clermont county. There is no better 
exhibition of it to be found in southern Ohio than is furnished in several 
square miles of Tate township, in the vicinity of the village of Bethel. 
The land lies high, its elevation above low water of the Ohio being 500 ~ 
feet. The drift beds show an unusual thickness here, a depth of fifty feet 
having in some instances been reached without finding bedded rock. All 
the wells that are dug throughout this area, pass through the buried soil, 
as the water-vein lies immediately underneath it. It is found at a depth 
varying from fifteen to twenty-five feet. The section of the drift beds 
contains the following beds: 

20 feet—Yellow clay, with beds of sand and gravel. 

4 “ Fine-grained clay, free from grit. 
2 “ Forest Bed. 
20-30 “ Bowlder clay. 

The line of demarcation between these different elements is generally 
very distinct. The fine-grained clay, overlying the forest soil, is proba- 
bly the “ Springfield clay.” 

The second of these sub-divisions, the seam of ochre and bog ore 
which replaces the buried soil in a portion of the county, seems to have 
thus far escaped attention. It is found, as has been said, through all of 
the flat-lying region that begins in the eastern townships of Clermont 
and stretches through Brown to the middle of Highland county. It con- 
sists of ochreous clay holding 10-15 per cent. of iron, that passes into a 
heavy bog ore which yields over 40 per cent. of metallic iron. The 
thickness of this stratum is generally 2-24 feet. It is covered by 6-8 
feet of whitish clays, and is shown in all the slopes of the shallow val- 
leys that are found here. A specimen taken from the tarm of Samuel 
Moorhead, Jackson township, yields the following results (Wormley) : 





Specific QTAVItY......... cccscceos secces cnscessee snssensescesensesaecces nenne seeesesee cesses ssnsnansn eneees 2.735 

Water, COMDINE......... sssenusoe sonsunnen cece cursscese nen ann seeeeenes ceases access enecee seseen soceeass 11.00 

Sijlicic acid ......ccensesnnneooonsnnaunane conccecee anunnnenn seseeeces sesensone nennen ceesceeas tepscecce ceceeces 22.40 

Iron, sesquioxide.....ees essen onnunnnnn sennnunanonenen sunnanonn sannnunnn annansnun auonen cesvecees soesenes 59.60 

Alumina .......c.csosnansenno nennen IRLLLEEFPIIFFFRFFERTUTTPETTLTFERRTTTEPPPPLTTTERSPERRFIEPPEERRFFFFERTEREGGR 3.20 

Manganese...... scnooocen sonunsnne soveerers sansnn cos snenannen nanannsanenn snnensnan snnnennsnnsn onen sossenes 1.60 

Lime, phosphate ......... 0... 00200000 seccccees nennonnen snnnnı anansnnsn nnnnsnonnnanonsnnn ansrensnnsan 0.26 
Lame, carbonate.........esese sansnunen snnnnn sonnonunn ces cases sonnunnse nnunun ces onnnnennn annnanenn snansene 0.48 
Ilagrnesia .........000 4000000000 so anaenannnnonnnnnannnnnnssnnannsn nennen sannennen sronsnenn asnssn cee cnceaees trace 
Sulphur ...... essen csosccsss ccssen an cesses aseces secsen sevsecsss cesses seseegee snnann cee see snnsanansnnane 0.00 
98.54 
Metallic iron.........ossssesononnnensnnoannen coccesces snnsnnnnn cesses secees nensunnen sansannnn ceense seseoees 41.72 


Phosphoric acid...... u... ccsececcecseovece cocccccen ann ces sense costes socese nannnn sen sannnn cvcsescuceeess 0.12 
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This, it will be seen, constitutes an iron ore of average quality. The 
sample analyzed represents a considerable amount of the formation. 
Specimens can be found, exceptionally rich, that would doubtless yield a 
somewhat larger percentage of iron. It has not yet been ascertained 
just how large a proportion of ore the two feet of the deposit would yield, 
but the limits will probably be found between 10 and 20 per cent. The 
iron mines of Clermont county, like its gold mines, seem therefore likely 
to possess more scientific than economical interest. Both belong to the 
drift formations of the county, but they are doubtless separated from 
each other in their history by many thousands of years. The gold wa: 
derived from the crystalline rocks of high northern latitudes, and tran: 
ported here by the great glacial sheet that invaded the state in the 
opening ages of the Drift Period; the iron ore was accumulated where 
we find it, in the interval of depression that followed the Glacial Epoch. 
when the area to which it now belongs was a stagnant marsh or shallow 
lake. Microscopic plants were doubtless the agents by which the iron 
was extracted from the waters that held it in solution. After its deposi- 
tion it suffered molecular change and consolidation to considerable 
extent. It is easy to see that all this involves a long history. While 
the ochre seam was slowly accumulating here, the margins of the marsh. 
and the drained uplands generally, were covered by an abundant vege- 
tation, which was carried at length beneath the floods by the continued 
subsidence of the continent. To the interval of depression that followed, 
must be referred the remaining members of the drift series of the county. 
Nos. 3 and 4. It is certain that these white and yellow clays both belong 
to the same general division, but it cannot perhaps be made out that 
they are exactly synchronous, or that they have precisely the same his- 
tory. Each will be briefly characterized. 


3. The yellow gravelly clays which divide with the white clays, No. 4. 
the whole upland surface of the county, are seen in every township, and 
often for many adjoining square miles. They furnish the soil of a large 
part, probably one-half, of the county. They are called yellow clayz, as 
their weathered portions always have a yellowish shade, but the un- 
weathered beds are often described as gray clays. The pebbles that in 
part compose them are not water worn, but often retain the scratched or 
polished surfaces referred to glacial action. Bowlders are comparatively 
infrequent. It is rare to find one of more than 300 or 400 pounds weight. 
The largest one measured in the southern portion of the county, waz ou 
the land of Col. Perrine, in Bethel. The diameter of this block is 4 feet. 
They grow scarce to the southward, but are not wanting in the high- 
lands that border the Ohio. 
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The yellow clays do not show any distinct marks of stratification, ex- 
cept in the occasional seams of sand and gravel that they contain. The 
surfaces of the level tracts that they occupy, are almost always made up 
of one or two feet of whitish, fine-grained clay, free from gravel. This 
superficial covering is certainly in large part due to the agencies of plants 
and animals. Plants are constantly bringing up finely divided mineral 
matter from the subsoil and leaving it upon the surface. A ripened leaf 
sometimes contains a tenth part of its weight as mineral matter or ashes. 
But many tribes of animals are far more efficient than plants in the 
transfer of these materials. Earth-worms, ants, crawfish, and various 
sorts of bectles are constantly bringing fine particles of earth to the sur- 
face. The aggregate of such agencies as we see around us now, cannot 
be insignificant. These agencies would scarcely need to be continued a 
thousand years to account for the surface covering of the yellow clays. 


4. The last element of the series is identical in character with the 
surface clays just described, except that it is not derived from gravelly 
clays that underlie it. It is found only in the low-lying tracts to which 
the ochre beds belong. Its thickness is generally more than five feet, and 
less than ten feet. It is homogeneous in character, except that its color 
changes as we descend, to yellowish, with streaks of blue clay. The sub- 
soil when exposed, however, soon becomes as white as the surface. 

The general composition of the white clays is shown in the following 
analysis of a Highland county sub-soil, from the district now under con- 
sideration : 


Sub-soil from Buford, Highland County.—Wormley. 


Water combined ...........ssccs0scesssscoe ces soscesees snsees sesees cavees cosses spensnace cusses §.54 
Silicice ACI. ......... ssccaneseccsscee secees cocuce ccecescncecee sescecces cessessns anno cosscoese soe 62.60 
ALUMINA .........snsensoen cossscaes sonnnnaen cocccenee cescen cvcses seseeeces sonne seesenscecosscess 18.90 
Sesquioxide Of irON ......... annenanen sevcceces nunnanunn consssecs sonces nnnnnannn cccces eovccees 6.30 
Manganese ......0.. snunonaon aununsuon snunen cecsssses senses soeesess snsonn ansansnın ceases ceseeeee 0.20 
Phosphate of lime ......... ssosoosen sonannenn vennonunn cesses onnnnnnen sonsnnnnnnnannn snnananın 0.63 
Carbonate of lime ............sccseesesscsscecccess snounsnnunsn soccceese succes snnanannnascnee 1.89 
Carbonate of magnesia...... 0.00.00 csssssees cseresene veces cocces sonannann sannennsn eoeees 1.82 
Potash and 80da .......1. cccscssce sonnnnone sunnnnnnn senses snesceses sunnnnnen cocnes sonsnu secees 2.32 

Total .......ssececsceer cecccsces asceccccs aunnnnunn sonnuanen sonnunnnan succes seeene senannen 100.10 


The general section of the drift in the white clay districts can be ex- 
pressed in the following terms: 


FEET. 
White C]Ay...... cscs ccccceses nennnunen srcncees sonssnnnannnsn secuscoeserses cocsen seaseeees 1-2 
Yellow clay, weathering white..........ssceeccsssscccssscecece scenes sonssccosceneeens 6-8 
Ochre bed ...... .sscescocccccsssssee annannunu nen nnnnnn ceseccous nonsnnnen anunnn sen nun anseseess cones 2-2} 
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The last of these beds, the bowlder clay, abounds in scratched and 
polished pebbles, but the upper clays are entirely destitute of pebbles 
through the 5 to 10 feet that compose them. There are many square 
miles in continuous tracts upon which not a pebble can be found. 

Water is generally borne upon and in the bowlder clay, but the supplr 
is often inadequate and the quality is almost always poor. The tenacity 
of the subsoil, makes of all these tracts what is commonly called crawfish 
land. The untitled portions of the country are everywhere dotted with 
the mounds of white clay, brought up by the fresh-water lobsters as they 
deepen their subterranean chambers to follow downward the slowly 
descending sheet of water. 

Large areas of black land are also included under the white clays, as 
it is easy to see that the former are simply the white clay lands, trans- 
formed for a few inches of their surface beds, by the abundant addition of 
vegetable matter. | 

The origin of these last named elements of the drift section of the 
county, will not be here discussed. It is obvious, however, that tbe 
white clays, No. 1, of the above named series, must have been deposited 
from water. Their fineness of grain and homogenous constitution, can- 
not be otherwise explained than as a result of the materials that compose 
them having settled in comparatively quiet waters. 


SOILS. 


In concluding a discussion of the high level drift beds of Clermont 
county, a few remarks will be added upon its upland soils, and the sys- 
tem of agriculture to which they are subjected. 

The soils of the county are naturally divided into two general classes : 


1. Native soils, formed in situ from the decomposition of the Blue 
Limestone rocks; and 
2. Drift soils, derived from transported materials. 


1. The first division has a very limited extent, being for the most 
part confined to the steeper slopes of the river hills, and especially of 
the hills that border the Ohio valley. The color of such soils varies with 
the proportion of organic matter incorporated with them, those having 
least, being reddish. They are always possessed of great fertility, and 
produce year after year the most exhausting crops without apparent de- 
terioration. Trees thrive with especial luxuriance upon these slopes. 
There are, however, some disadvantages to set over against so great ex- 
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cellencies. The slight depth of soil makes tillage difficult, and heavy 
showers are liable to remove the whole surface of acres to a lower level 
in an hour. 


2. The Drift Soils will be no further sub-divided than in the preceding 
pages, where they are classed as yellow and white clays. | 

The yellow clays differ but little from the native soils, as they are formed 
weathering of the drift, which consists so largely in this region of Blue 
Limestone waste. Clermont county, may, therefore, by way of excellence, 
be styled a Blue Limestone county. More than any other district of the 
state, it shows in its soil the characteristics of this formation. The great 
adaptation of its surface to fruit growing, seems connected with its origin 
and composition. This county produces more peaches and small fruits 
than any other county in the state, and, indeed, the only part of its 
agricultural interest that is really prosperous at present, is that which 
is connected with fruit-growing. Its highest uplands that slope towards 
valleys to the west of them, are best adapted to this purpose, as such sta- 
tions in south-western Ohio seem to enjoy the greatest immunity from 
spring frosts. 

A valuable growth of forest trees has covered the uplands of Clermont 
county. The species most commonly found on the flat-lying tracts are 
the following, named in the general order of their abundance : 


Quercus palustriß......... cccsesces sennnennn onnnnnen cossceens coesasessecsecees anne Swamp Spanish oak. 

“ alba .....0scccscess senses cocces sennnnane sunnnanon snnsnsannnn sonne cesses nenn White oak. 

$6 MACTOCET PA... 1000 sonen snnnnnnen snnsns aussen sn anennensnnn ces snnnsu neuen Burr oak. 

66 AISCOLOT...... 02.000 sesvee seceee nenn sunannunn coseee sonves sannnan ne sessoeses Swamp white oak. 
Acer rubrum......ossssnsenennens cosscecen oense seseveccseessecenesseecens ceceescecees Red or swamp maple. 
Fagus ferrugimes......... ccc sesccsces sovcesses suscee sernan arenes annssummsnsnnnnen Beech. 

Ulmus Americana... cscccs ccceceece cocessees ans bas cescccees ces ceceee cosseeees Elm. 


The various other species indigenuous to southern Ohio are shown on 
the native soils of the hill sides, and on the slopes and the bottom lands 
of the great valleys. 

The yellow clays produce wheat of excellent quality, but are not as 
naturally adapted to the growth of Indian corn. 

The soils of Clermont county are suffering exhaustion to an alarming 
degree, under the system of agriculture to which they are subjected. The 
universal testimony is, that the production of the staple crops per acre 
has shrunk, within the last 25-40 years, full 50 per cent. The truth is, 
that the raising of these staples is no longer pursued with profit in 
Clermont county, as is evident from the fact that the average yield of 
w heat on all the yellow clay lands, is less than eight bushels per acre, 

and of corn, under thirty bushels per acre. 
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The white clay lands are in even worse condition, as their physical 
constitution puts them at a great disadvantage, their fine-grained and 
tenacious beds, unless skillfully managed, turning to sun-dried bricks. 
What both kinds of soils especially require, is the abundant incorporation 
of vegetable matter, but no contribution of this kind is made to them. The 
analysis of the white clay sub-soil, given upon a previous page, shows a 
remarkable amount of the phosphates and alkalies to be present in it, a 
general constitution, as far as chemical elements are concerned, that fit 
it to become one of the finest soils of the state. Instead of this, it is very 
generally stubborn and sterile, reluctantly yielding a scanty subsistence 
to those who live uponit. The districts, however, that are blackened by 
the addition of organic matter, show, by their great superiority, what 
the soil most urgently needs. 

There are many examples of good farming to be met with in Clermont 
county. The fruit-growing interest, in particular, is in the main skill- 
fully managed, but nothing in agriculture can well be worse than the 
system gencrally followed. That it may not seem invidious to speak of 
the agriculture of one county in these terms, it may be added just here, 
that the system is precisely the same that is pursued in Warren, in Bat- 
ler, in Hamilton counties, in all of southern Ohio indeed. The happier 
constitution of the soils of these above named counties, puts further off 
the evil day to which all must come at last that adopt a system of spolia- 
tion in agriculture. An utter disregard of the fundamental laws of this 
great science is everywhere seen. Barnyards are drained by spring- 
branches, wherever it is possible to so locate them that they can be. 
Straw and corn-stalks are burned upon the fields ; fattening stock is often 
fed in the highways. Clermont county, finding the raising of grain no 
longer profitable, is now supplying the Cincinnati market quite largely 
with hay. If the hay-wagons come back empty from the city, there is 
no risk in prophesying that a few years will see the end of this line of 
production, for all experience shows that nothing depletes a country 
more fatally than the removal of its grass crop without any return. 

In conclusion, it may be said, that though the soil of Clermont county 
is now suffering incipient exhaustion, it is still within the resources of 
a rational system of agriculture, whenever the guidance of such a sy® 
tem shall be invoked, to restore and maintain its lost fertility. It still 
contains an untold amount of agricultural possibilities. 

There is certainly no material interest of the district now under consider- 
ation that more imperatively demands a general and thoughtful examins- 
tion than that which concerns the treatment of the soil. Thesubject lies st 
the very foundation ofthe public prosperity. There is no hope of the amend- 
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ment of our present evil ways in this regard, except through an intelli- 
gent comprehension of the questions involved. Of fundamental im- 
portance among these questions is that which relates to the origin of 
soils. But the origin of soils is a geological question, and can only be 
approached by the methods which geology employs. And thus we come - 
to see that certain phases of geological inquiry have as definite and vital 
a concern for the agricultural interests of south-western Ohio, as other 
lines of geological investigation have, for the coal and iron lands of the 
State. 


© 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


GEOLOGY OF CLARKE COUNTY. 


The geology of Clarke county agrees in its main features with the 
geology of Montgomery county, which was briefly described in the Report 
of Progress of the Ohio Geological Survey for 1869. Its rock formations 
are identical with those of Montgomery county, viz: the Blue Limestone 
or Cincinnati Group, the Clinton limestone and the Niagara formation. 
It is quite probable that the north-eastern corner of the county is under- 
lain by the Helderberg limestone, the next formation of the state in 
ascending order, but there are no exposures to show its presence. The 
argument for its occurrence here is this: a line, drawn to connect the 
nearest northern outcrop of this limestone with the nearest exposure to 
the southward, would traverse the north-eastern corner of the county, as 
before observed. 

The geological scale of the county is represented in its composition and 
extent in the accompanying diagram. 

The lowest land of the county is found in the valley of Mad river, in 
the south-western corner of Mad River township. It is about 325 feet 
above low water mark of the Ohio river, at Cincinnati. From this lowest 
level, taken as a floor, the whole county is built up to the extent of 10 
feet, with the uppermost beds of the Blue Limestone or Cincinnati Group. 
The average thickness of the Clinton limestone, the next story of the 
county, does not exceed 25 feet, and the heaviest single section of the 
Niagara group gives 75 feet in addition to these measurements. The 
deposits of the drift formation are built up in many instances from 1) 
feet to 100 feet above the rocky floor. 

The highest land of the county, then, is from 600 feet to 625 feet above 
low water mark at Cincinnati, or from 1,025 feet to 1,050 feet above tide 
water. Some isolated points may exceed even this elevation by a few feet. 
The summits of Pleasant township have, probably, as great an elevation 
as any land in the county. 
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Geological Series of Clarke County. 


NIAGARA 
Cedarville 
Stone. 
LIMESTONE 
Sp . 
AND pringfieid stone. 
Springs. 
West Union Cliff. 
SHALES. Springs. 
320 feet. Soapstone. 
CLINTON Firestone. 
LIMESTONE, 
25 feet. Sandstone. 
CINCINNATI 
Blue Limestone, 
GROUP, 
ras feet. 
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Excluding for the moment the drift beds from consideration, we may 
look upon the county as having been originally composed throughout its 
entire limits of three regular stories or formations, the stories being, how- 
ever, of unequal height. The Blue Limestone once formed the floor of 
the whole county to the height at which we find it now, in those districts 
where it is overlain by the Cliff limestone. There is a slight inclination 
of the strata towards the north, it is true, but no account needs to be taken 
of this fact at present. The thickness of this formation in the county, as 
has been already stated, is about 100 feet. In other words, the whole area 
of Clarke county has been occupied with the uppermost beds of the Blue 
Limestone group, to an extent of about 450 feet above low water, at 
Cincinnati. | 

The second story is quite distinct from the first in mineral character 
and composition. It too was originally spread in beds of uniform thick- 
ness over all the county. The second story has, however, only one-fourth 
of the vertical extent of the first, its average thickness not exceeding 2 
feet. It constitutes the lowest portion of the Cliff limestone of the older 
geologists of Ohio. 

The third story, or the Niagara formation, is not of uniform thickness 
now, and there are some considerations, presently to be added, that seem 
to show that it was not originally built up with the same degree of 
regularity that the two previous formations disclose. No average thick- 
ness can.be assigned to the Niagara rocks. The greatest thicknes 
observed in any one section is 75 feet. There is the best of reason for 
believing that this too, like the Blue Limestone and Clinton rocks, once 
occupied the full limits of the county. The accompanying map of the 
county shows the areas at present respectively occupied by these difler- 
ent formations, it being always understood that no account is made of the 
drift beds. In point of fact, the drift covers and obscures the rocky floor 
to such an extent that there is only an occasional outcropping of bedded 
rock. There are several townships of the county in which the underlying 
rock has never been seen. It is possible that the Helderberg limestone. 
which has been mentioned as the next formation of the geological seale 
of the state in ascending order, and which, perhaps, occurs in the north- 
east corner of the county, once extended over the Niagara limestone, and 
thus formed a fourth story. There are some considerations, however. 
that militate against this view, the principal one of which is, that it 1s 
now clearly established that the Cliff limestones of south-western Ohio 
were deposited around the shores of an ancient island, extending from 
Cincinnati south-west to Nashville, and which was, for a long series of 
ages, gradually extending itself above the sea. The area of Clarke county, 
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probably for the most part, became dry land, in other words, was con- 
verted into a part of this Silurian island, before the deposition of the 
Helderberg limestone. At all events, the rocks of this last named series, 
now found in Champaign county, a few miles to the northward, give 
unequivocal indications of having been formed in shallow water and 
along shore lines, their surface being covered with sun-cracks and ripple- 
marks. Any person who has visited Urbana cannot fail to have noticed 
these markings in the flag-stones that are there used. 

The proof that the Niagara and Clinton limestones were once extended 
over all the surface of the county, is clear and conclusive. Outliers of 
these formations are found, on all sides, beyond the limits to which their 
unbroken masses now extend. Dispennet’s Hill, near Osborne, on the 
Springfield and Dayton pike, in the extreme south-western corner of the 
county, is an outlier of Clinton limestone, while directly to the westward 
of the main line of outcrop of the Clinton rock in the county, are to be 
found heavy beds of both Clinton and Niagara, in Wayne township, 
Montgomery county, and in Bethel township, Miami county. Their 
beds constitute, in fact, a large island of Cliff limestone, the boundaries 
of which are Mad river, the great Miami river and Honey creek. 

The present topography of the county is to be mainly attributed to 
erosive agencies, which are still in progress. All that is wanting to 
complete the horizontal plain of rock which originally filled the area of 
the county, has been carried away by running water. The surface of the 
county has been worn and chiseled by these agencies to a degree quite 
beyond a ready recognition, for these channels have been silted up by the 
drift deposits so as to be greatly reduced in dimensions, or even wholly 
concealed from view, unless some accidental section exposes them. The 
present surface of the county is irregular, through a considerable portion 
of it, the gravels and clays having been left in hills and hollows, but it 
is certain that the rocky floor has a far more uneven surface. Instances 
will be hereafter given, in which some of these buried channels have 
been brought to light by artificial excavations. 

It is easily seen that the present features of the county are principally 
due to the present drainage system. The great valleys are mainly those 
of the present great streams. An exception is found in the valley of 
Honey creek, which is indeed much wider than that of the great Miami, 
into which it opens. It is altogether probable that the Great Miami, in 
its earlier history, flowed southward by a more circuitous route than it 
now holds, leaving its present bed near Tippecanoe City, and bearing 
eastward, by way of New Carlisle and Midway, to the present valley of 
Mad river. A glance at the map will show how much wider is the valley 
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that lies here than that which contains the river to-day. No obstruction 
to such a course will be found in bedded rock, for that has all been 
removed, and heavy beds of sand, clay and gravel, occupy this great 
excavation. 

The valley of Mad river is the most marked topographical feature of 
the county. Rising in the island of Huron Shale (black slate), just east 
of Bellefontaine, its source has an altitude of 1,488 feet above tide 
water, which is as great as that of any other point in the state. 
The stream then passes over the edge of the Corniferous limestone, 
overa considerable outcrop of Helderberg limestone, in Champaign county, 
and finds its way to Clarke county, over a flat tract of country which is 
underlain by the Niagara limestone, but at such depth that it is nowhere 
exposed in the bed of the stream. Swampy borders of considerable extent 
are found along its course in Champaign and the northern part of Clarke 
counties, which help to bestow upon the stream its comparatively perma- 
nent character. These borders, locally called “cat-head prairies,” consist 
largely of vegetable accumulations, and are peculiarly retentive of moist- 
ure. Ditches draw the water but for a very short distance on either side, 
and therefore it is almost impossible to drain these tracts. This whole 
region, then, is a reservoir of Mad river. The permanence of this stream, 
together with its very rapid fall, render it the most valuable mill stream 
in this portion of the state. It has fallen lower during the last summer 
(1871) than ever before in its recorded history. 

It first strikes the Niagara limestone in the vicinity of Springfield, the 
northernmost cliffs appearing near Snyder’s Mill. From this point, the 
stream has for the rest of its course through the county, very definite and 
well-marked boundaries in precipitous walls of Cliff limestone, from 40 
feet to 100 feet in height. The present river occupies but a very small 
portion of the intervals between the cliffs for its channel, but uses most 
of it for a flood-plain, in its highest stages. 

An examination of the appended map will show that the work of 
erosion has been immense in this south-western portion of the county, as 
indeed it has been through south-western Ohio generally. No other 
agency, however, but that of erosion, can be called into account for these 
features—as the strata lie undisturbed—without any considerable folds 
or flexures. We see the work of erosion now in progress, but it seems 
slow and inadequate to explain the great gorges before us, but the caus 
is true in kind, at least. A more rapid action than the present is, how- 
ever, not only possible, but in the highest degree probable, if we take 
into account the wearing agencies of the Glacial epoch and of the floods 
produced by the dissolution of the glaciers. 
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The tributaries of Mad river share in the peculiarities that it possesses, 
in the districts through which they flow. Those that enter the river 
near Springfield, have wrought out picturesque and beautiful valleys in 
the Cliff limestone, as, for instance, Buck creek and Mill creek, which 
crosses the Dayton pike two miles below the city. The configuration of 
the valley at the junction of Mill creek and Mad river, indicate a long 
continued history, in which the streams have occupied very different 
geographical relations from those now to be observed. A solitary remnant 
of their denuding action is found in a little island of Cliff rock, of three- 
fourths of an acre in area, that rises 30 feet above the general level in 
the angle between the two streams. 

Almost all of the streams of the county, great and small, have their 
springs and earlier courses in Drift deposits, with which the state is so 
largely covered. They flow for awhile, many of them, indeed, through 
their whole extent, in broad and very shallow valleys, that they have 
wrought in the surface accumulations of clay and gravel. In such cases, 
the width of the valleys is greatly disproportioned to their depth. On 
the eastern side of the county, the descent of a few feet—not more than 
25 feet below the general level—brings us to a broad, flat plain, one-half 
a mile in width, perhaps. A stream of insignificant proportions mean- 
ders through the valley, but seems lost in the expanse. Indeed, the 
single-spanned bridge in the midst of a level tract is often our only inti- 
mation that we are crossing a valley. The several forks of the Little 
Miami, in Green and Madison townships, furnish good examples of this 
sort. It may be noted in passing, that these broad and shallow valleys 
constitute some of the finest agricultural districts of the county. 

The larger streams, as has been already remarked, have cut down their 
channels in their lower reaches to the rock foundations. Mad river first 
strikes the rock at Tremont, but it is not continuously bedded or bordered 
with rock until it reaches Snyder’s Mills. Buck creek, in its descending 
course, first brings the strata to light at Lagonda. The Little Miami 
exposes no beds of rock in its upper courses, but at Clifton it comes down 
to the Niagara limestone, and has there cut a narrow and most pictur- 
esque gorge for itself to a depth of 60 feet. Honey creek does not touch 
the Cliff limestone in its whole extent, but now and then strikes a point 
of the underlying Blue Limestone in the lowest portions of its course. 

Other facts bearing upon the topography of the county will appear in 
the discussion of the succeeding topic. 


DRIFT DEPOSITS. 


The Drift formation is by far the most important geological division 
of Clarke county. It covers with its beds almost every foot of the sur- 
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face in four or five townships, at least, and shuts out every trace of the 
underlying rocks; it furnishes all of the various soils that characterize 
the different sections of the county. This last statement alone, which is 
applicable to the larger portion of the state as well, fully entitles the 
Drift to take rank in importance above all other divisions of the geologi- 
cal scale, coal measures and metallic deposits not excepted. The soil of 
Clarke county is a mine from which vast stores of wealth have already 
been taken, and which teems with untold agricultural possibilities. It is 
unnecessary to discuss here at any length the general geology of the Drift 
period, or to state the various theories that have been brought forward in 
explication of its phenomena. A brief recapitulation, however, of the 
leading events in the Drift period, as it is shown in Ohio, is both appro 
priate and necessary. 

1. The remarkable fact has been established by a great mass of con- 
current testimony which forbids any other construction, that at the close 
of Tertiary time, an investment of Arctic ice extended itself over the 
northern portions of the continent as far south, at least, as the 40th par- 
allel of latitude, forming, in fact, a continental glacier similar to that 
which covers the face of Greenland to-day, pushing before it all of the 
weathered fragments of the region over which it passed, planing and 
polishing the rocky floor of the continent, and grinding both the solid 
rocks and the loose materials of the surface, into gravel, sand and clay. 
The advance of the glacier was, in the main, to the southward, but it 
frequently swerved to the east or west, as can be determined by the direc- 
tion of the scratches left upon the rocks. These striae in Clarke county 
bear a general direction of S.12 E. There is, besides this, abundant evi- 
dence of a general south-easterly trend in the transportation of local 
deposits which can be traced directly to their sources. This period of 
glaciation must have come on gradually, and have had a long continuance. 
It is almost certain that it was a period of northern elevation. The eleva- 
tion of a tract of British America, a few thousands of feet above its present 
level, would serve to explain a great many of the facts involved in the 
Glacial period. It is highly probable that astronomical causes conspired 
with these changes of level of the surface of the earth in causing this 
advance of Arctic ice, and not less in “causing its disappearance at a later 
day. 

2. The second stage of the Drift period, which we can mark in Clarke 
county, is one that has only lately come to be recognized. It is an inter 
ruption of the reign of ice, the intercalation of an epoch of vegetable 
growth in the otherwise barren deposits of clay, sand and gravel. By a 
change of climate, at least the southern extension of the glacial sheet i 
melted, and as a result, the floor of the country is covered with a tough. 
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compact blue clay, filled with scratched pebbles and bowlders—a deposit 
always known as “hard pan ”—though not the only member of the Drift 
series that receives this designation. By an exposure of long continu- 
ance—of many centuries at least—these stubborn clays are converted into 
soil, and the vegetable and animal life, pushed southward by the advanc- 
ing glacier, have returned and established themselves upon it. The soil 
and its vegetable and animal remains are very frequently met in the 
artificial excavations of the county, and sometimes in its natural sections. 

3. An epoch of northern subsidence follows, in which the face of the 
country is carried fully 500 feet below its present level. Such a depression 
would insure a great extension of the northern lakes, and also an inva- 
sion of the sea from the Atlantic sideand by the Mississippi valley. As 
the country slowly sank and perhaps as slowly rose, the materials of its 
surface were quite thoroughly assorted into the beds of sand and clay 
and gravel, which at present occupy the face of the county. In this 
period of submergence, the old valleys were to a considerable extent 
filled, and all the irregularities of the rock surface were concealed. As 
the continent returned to its present level, the drainage ‘system was 
adapted to the newly formed surface. This system generally coincides 
in its leading features with that previously in operation, but sometimes 
for areas of small extent it varies quite widely. 

All of these stages, as has been already stated, are distinctly shown 
in Clarke county. 

The polishing of the rocky floor cah be observed wherever the rocks 
themselves are shown. The cap rock of the Springfield quarries is an 
unusually soft and friable limestone, at least for the Niagara series, and 
retains these glacial markings less distinctly than most of the limestones 
of the state, but in the stripping of the quarries the unmistakable exhi- 
bition of this great agency are very frequently shown. The Clinton 
limestone in the vicinity of Snyder’s Station, also preserves these stria- 
tions very distinctly. Upon the western edge of the county, this action 
is everywhere shown. 

The formation of blue clay, due to the melting of the glacier, is not 
very often seen in the county. The heavy beds of blue clay found in 
Pleasant, Harmony, Green and Madison townships, are not to be con- 
founded with the true glacial drift. They belong to the Erie clays of 
Sir Wm. Logan, and must be referred to the period of submergence. 
The deposits of this age near Catawba cannot be less than 100 fect in 
thickness. 

The buried soil already alluded to, is frequently met in some sections 
of the county, more especially on the western side. The blackened clays 
that compose it are struck in every well in certain neighborhoods. Tree- 
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trunks and animal remains are less frequently met, it is true, but it is 
by no means an uncommon occurrence to come upon these old growths 
at a depth of 20 or 30 feet below the surface. 

The beds of yellow clay, of sand and gravel, that mark the next 
division of the Drift, constitute by far the most important member of the 
series in Clarke county. With the exception of a few almost insignif- 
cant areas, the whole soil of the county belongs to this division. The 
origin of the yellow clays has already been referred to. When blue clay 
is exposed to the air, the iron contained in it is raised to a higher state 
of oxidation, and the color is changed from blue to yellow. Such exposure 
to atmospheric agencies must have befallen the blue clay in the prece- 
ding division of its history, and a true cause is found to account for the 
transformation of these superficial deposits. The weathering of thete 
same blue clays serves also to account in good part for the sand and 
gravel, as these beds are heavily charged with sand, gravel and bowlders, 
which the assorting action above named would serve to distribute accord- 
ing to their present modes of occurrence. The line of demarcation 
between the yellow clays and the beds it covers, is oftentimes very sharp 
and distinct, which renders it impossible to explain the yellow clays as 
due to the superficial oxidation of the blue clays since their last emer- 
gence. 

Clarke county was during this stage part of an inland sea, or rather 
of a southward extension of the northern lakes. This period, we see, 
must have been of long duration. Many facts help us tosuch a conclusion. 
The sorting and sifting of materials alone would require long periods. 
but certain other facts impress upon the mind more forcibly the slow 
growth of these deposits. 

Heavy accumulations of yellow ochre or ochreous gravel constitute one 
of the normal members of the series. These accumulations cannot have 
been hurriedly gathered or tumultuously deposited where we find them 
to-day, but are to be referred to the agency of the vegetable kingdom. 
Microscopic plants separate the iron from the waters in which it is dir 
solved, and deposit it in the orchre banks of the Drift. A fine example 
of these ochreous gravels can be seen on the farm of G.W. Hastings, Esq.. 
east of the city of Springfield, in a cut of the London Branch Railroad. 

This ochre is sometimes used as a pigment. The quality is very satis- 
factory, but the labor entailed by the necessary washing of the gravel, 
will probably prevent it from displacing the foreign ochres in the market. 

Another element of the Drift beds that demands a long process of 
selection and a slow rate of deposition, is the Springfield clay, as a series 
of very fine-grained clays may be termed, in which iron is wanting, but 
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which contain a notable quantity of lime and magnesia, and which con- 
sequently become white or cream colored, like the Milwaukee clay, when 
burned. The finest example of this series now known in the county, 
and indeed in southern Ohio, is the bank shown in the cut of the Atlan- 
tic and Great Western railway, just west of Mad river, and worked as a 
brick and tile clay for several years, by Peter Schindler, Esq. There are 
pockets of it in the Drift at very many points in this portion of the State. 
At Miamisburg it has been ground quite extensively into paint, and at 
Cincinnati it has been used in forming the concrete for the bottom and 
sides of the new reservoir. It is peculiarly fine and even in its grain, 
and its whole character forbids its reference to any hurried mode of 
deposition. In eddies and in quiet basins of the last submergence, it 
must have been laid down. The Springfield bed is more than 20 feet in 
thickness. These clays always belong to the later deposits of the Drift. 

The sand and gravel are left over the surface of the country in pic- 
turesque knolls and ridges, which add greatly to its natural beauty, and 
which, in the advantages they offer for building sites and road materials, 
form no mean element in its desirability for human habitation. These 
knolls and ridges are not the remnants of more extensive beds that cov- 
ered the whole face of the country originally, as might be thought at the 
first inspection, but they were deposited where we find them, and in the 
same form that they now possess. This is clearly proved by the lines of 
deposition that their sections furnish. The ridges often enclose basin 
shaped depressions of small extent, which can be accounted for in no other 
way than as the results of the original deposition of the surrounding 
masses. These depressions are particularly noticeable in the north- 
eastern corner of the county, near Catawba. 

The gravel of the county is largely limestone in its composition, its 
pebbles representing the two great limestone belts that lie to the north- 
ward in the State, viz: the Helderberg and the Corniferous. In the 
southern parts of the county, the Clinton and Niagara rocks also con- 
tribute to its formation, but the Helderberg limestone can be everywhere 
distinguished as the leading element. Its characteristic fossil, Leperditia 
alta, can be found in almost every cubic yard of gravel in the county. 
Weathered and worn fossils of the Corniferous limestone are also fre- 
quently met. A glance at the geological map of the state shows the 
quarries whence these vast accumulations have been derived, the Helder- 
berg limestone constituting the surface of at least a dozen counties in 
the central and northern portions of the State upon its western side. 
Besides the limestone, there are also great quantities of metamorphic 
pebbles and bowlders, derived from the granitic rocks of Canada. There 
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is a wide variety of composition in these pebbles— diorite, granite, 
quartzite, schist and porphyry being intermingled in the same cubic foot 
of gravel. The pebbles and bowlders often retain traces of the agencies 
that fashioned them, in the planed, polished and striated faces that they 
present. The mechanical violence required to grind the superficial 
materials of the country, in their various degrees of division and in the 
proportions in which we now find them, must have been not only vast 
in quantity, but must have continued its work through protracted ages. 

It has already been remarked that, in the period of submergence, the 
former drainage system of the country had been almost entirely obliter- 
ated, in at least its minor features. The old channels were filled with 
sand and clay; but when, by the last emergence of the land from the 
waters, a drainage system was again rendered necessary, the surface 
water selected for its paths of escape the old valleys in the main. It 
began the work of clearing out the silted channels—work in which it is 
still engaged, but which it has nowhere yet carried to completion. 
Sometimes, however, the streams have abandoned their old channels for 
short distances, and have wrought out new ones. These later formed 
channels constitute the most of the narrow gorges in the cliff rock that 
make such a notable feature in the scenery of this region. They are 
sometimes more circuitous, and sometimes more direct, than the earlier 
channels. The most striking example of this class of facts is found in 
the immediate vicinity of Springfield. 

An old valley of Mad river is disclosed in the heavy cut of the Atlantic 
and Great Western railway, from the river bridge westward to Col. Peter 
Sinz’s crossing. A sketch of the course of the river, and also of the rail- 
roads that cross it, is appended, by which the facts can be more readily un- 
derstood. The tongue of land that occupies this bend of the river hasan 
elevation of 100 feet to 125 feet.above the level of the stream, and gives no 
hint in its contour of any break in the rocky floor underlying it. The 
Sandusky railroad, (C. S. & C.) which was first in order of construction, 
cuts across this tongue, as will be observed in the figure. A considerable 
portion of this cut is wrought in solid cliff rock, the maximum depth af 
the stone cutting being 18 feet. With these facts before them, and 
guided also by the contour of the land, the Atlantic and Great Western 
Company, whose line crosses the river half a mile higher and on a grade 
of 10 feet below the first road, expected also to find rock, and made 
arrangements for tunneling the hill. The route that they selected, bow- 
ever, chanced to be a buried channel of the river, which allowed an open 
cut of 65 feet through clay and sand, instead of a rock tungel. Sound- 
ings that havesince been made from the track to the level of the river. 
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Buried Channel of Mad River, at Springfield 
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show Drift materials through this whole extent. The dotted lines in 
the figure indicate the buried channel, whose general limits can be as- 
Signed with a good degree of accuracy from the cliffs that remain, and 
the soundings that have been made. 

It will be observed, that the old channel was much shorter and more 
direct than that which the river has since wrought out for itself, accom- 
plishing in three-fourths of a mile the same advance that is now gained 
by two and one-half miles. 

The quarries of Springfield and vicinity, reveal numerous examples 
of a similamsort, old channels being disclosed in the rocky floor, of which 
the surface fails to give the slightest intimation. 
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The comparatively recent date of the present river bed of the Great 
* Miami, to the westward of Clarke county, has already been noticed, in 
connection with the existence of an older course of the river, which, by 
the peculiarities of the present drainage, has not been obliterated. This 
older channel follows the present course of Honey creek, turning to the 
southward in the vicinity of New Carlisle. 

There can be no doubt that glacial erosion has done much toward 
fashioning these valleys, but still we must remember that, in the Lower 
Silurian island of Ohio, we are dealing with a portion of the oldest 
dry land of the United States, and the vast length of time in which 
atmospheric agencies have been at work, demands as a result of their 
Operations, a vast measure of erosive action. 

In concluding this subject, it may be remarked, that the rocky floor 
of the country is exceedingly irregular, full of abrupt declivities and 
deep gorges, that are either wholly or partly concealed by the Drift 
deposits. 

A brief description of the rock formations of the county comes next in 
order. These have been already enumerated, as the Cincinnati, Clinton 
and Niagara limestones. 

I. The characteristics of the Cincinnati group, will be given at length 
in the report upon the southwestern counties of the state, and need not 
be particularly detailed here. The series always consists of interstrati- 
fied limestones and shales or clays, highly fossiliferous, and weathering 
rapidly into soils of great fertility. The characteristics of the series are 
not prominently displayed in those districts of the county in which the 
Cincinnati Group is the underlying rock, for reasons already given or 
readily recognized, the surface in those regions being heavily covered 
with Drift or alluvial formations. Examination of the map will show 
these areas to coincide with the deeper valleys of the county. 

But few opportunities are furnished in Clarke county to examine 
minutely the line of junction of the Cincinnati rocks and the Cliff lime- 
stone, but from the fact that points of junction have been studied on all 
sides in the adjacent counties, it is safe to conclude that the order already 
described as occurring in Montgomery county, obtains here also. Aseriesof 
non-fossiliferous shales or marlites, from 20 to 30 feet in thickness, often- 
times conspicuously reddened by oxide of iron, mark the closing portion 
of Lower Silurian time. The astonishing wealth of life that prevailed 
in the seas in which the Cincinnati rocks were formed, almost entirely 
disappeared. A few of the more hardy forms survived, and are to be 
found in the overlying rocks of the Clinton, and even, in some instances, 
of the Niagara formation. Conspicuous among these fossils, ig the bivalve 
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shell, Orthis biforata or Orthis lynx, which appeared in Trenton time, 
is found in all the divisions of the Cincinnati group, is met with again 
in the Clinton, and is finally found high up in the Niagara series. An 
equally remarkable horizontal range belongs to this fossil, as it is found 
in the equivalent formations of Europe, and throughout the wholelength 
of the North American continent, from North Devon and King William’s 
Land to Georgia. 

II. The Clinton limestone, the lowest member of the formations that 
were collectively designated the Cliff limestone of Ohio, by the earlier 
geologists of the West, is shown in very abundant and characteristic 
exposures in Clarke county. It enters the county in Mad River town- 
ship, forming the low cliffs that constitute the well defined southern 
boundary of the valley of Mud run, passing just east of the village of 
Enon, and crossing Mad river at Snyder’s station, where it forms the 
rocky floor of the railroads, and on the north side of the river showing 
itself in the low rocky wall that bounds the valley here and forms so 
picturesque an addition to the scenery, as viewed, for instance, from the 
Valley pike. After passing just below Donnell’s creek, the line of out- 
crop trends to the north-west, passing through the Funderberg settle- 
ment, two miles to the east and north of New Carlisle. From thence it 
can be followed, though somewhat obscurely, through Pike township, 
quarries being occasionally worked in it. It is last seen in the Stafford 
settlement, on the western edge of the county. All along this line, 
strong springs are found, resulting from the collocation of the porous 
Cliff limestone and the impervious shales that complete the Cincinnati 
group. 

The characteristics of the Clinton rock in Clarke county, are precisely 
the same as in Montgomery county, which have been already described. 
It is always an uneven bedded rock, in its lower portions is of a sandy 
texture, and is a semi-crystalline, crinoidal limestone in its upper beds. 
It passes in color from white, through various shades of yellow and red, 
to a dark, brownish red, which contains a notable proportion of an oxide 
of iron. The most persistent tint is a delicate pink. The fossils, of 
which it is so largely composed, are crystalline in structure, and conse- 
quently resist the weathering action of the air better than the body of 
the rock in which they are set. Projecting portions of the fossils are 
consequently found on all exposed surfaces of the rock, converting them 
into very beautiful and interesting specimens. 

The Clinton limestone is quite uniform in the main elements of its 
composition, consisting generally of 84 per cent. of carbonate of lime, 
and 10 or 12 per cent. of carbonate of magnesia. It forms by its disin- 
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tegration astrong and fruitful soil, as can readily be seen along its imme- 
diate line of outcrop. These belts being naturally underdrained by the 
porous tharacter of the lower beds of the Clinton, and being also abun- 
dantly supplied with the elements of plant growth, are very valuable for 
orchards and general fruit-growing. 

Despite its unevenness, it still constitutes a valuable building stone, 
and is largely used where the more valuable Niagara rock is not accesi- 
ble. It can be easily quarried, easily dressed, and is as durable as ordi- 
nary limestones at least. 

Its use as a firestone was noticed in the description of the rock as it = 
found in Montgomery county. It certainly has the power of resisting, 
without fracture, the lower degrees of heat to which chimney backs and 
furnace arches are exposed, and thus adds a valuable element to the dis- 
tricts in which it occurs. 

A high degree of heat, however, converts it into a lime, with which 
good and enduring work can bedone. The purest lime in Ohio is derived 
from the Clinton rocks near New Carlisle. It is burned in considerable 
quantity by John Brown, two miles west of the village. Its composition 
has been already given in the previous report, but the fact that it oon- 
tains over 95 per cent. of carbonate of lime is sufficient to justify the 
claim here made for it. The comparative values of these true carbonates 
of lime and the magnesian limestones of the Niagara series, will be 
treated of in another portion of this report. 

The localities at which the Clinton rocks can be observed in the county 
can be enumerated by the hundred, but one or two will suffice. All of 
its characteristics can be seen in the exposures at and near Snyder's Sta- 
tion, threé miles below Springfield, and also in the cliffs that appear on 
the opposite side of the river in the line of outcrop already traced. The 
Herzler and Keifer farms furnish as good examples as any. 

III. The Niagara series is, however, by far the most important divi- 
sion of the geological scale of the county. It has a much greater thick- 
ness than either of the previously named formations; it covers a much 
wider area, and furnishes a much more valuable series of products, con- 
tributing, indeed, in its lime and building stone, a very important addi 
tion to the resources and income of the county. The name of the forma- 
tion is derived from the remarkable natural section which the Falls of 
Niagara disclose. The great sheet of limestone that is there cut throuzb 
can be traced in an almost unbroken extent to the cliffs of Mad river. 

The thickness of the series in Clarke county certainly exceeds 75 feet. 
as a single section affords this measurement without exhausting the 
series at either its lower or upper limit. As the section to which refer- 
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ence is made gives the best exhibition of the Niagara group in the 
county, and as it substantially represents the whole series, a more detailed 
account of it will be given. It is found at Holcomb’s lime kilns, on the 
Atlantic and Great Western Railway, one mile below Springfield Station. 
The same section is afforded, indeed, in the cliffs that bound the valley 
of Mad river for a mile or two above and below this point, but the large 
amount of quarrying done at Holcomb’s kilns, makes it easy to recognize 
the various elements of the system. If a natural section were to be 
depended on, that at Sinz’s Mill would be found most satisfactory. The 
elements of the Niagara group at the point named, and in the county at 
large, are four. They can be named in ascending order— 


1. Niagara shale. 

2. West Union cliff 

3. Springfield stone. 

4. Upper cliff, or Cedarville beds. 


The building stone of the county is almost entirely derived from the 
third member of the series, and the lime from the fourth member. 


Brief descriptions of these various strata will now be given: 

1. The Niagara shale in Clarke county immediately overlies the Clin- 
ton limestone. It will be remembered that the Dayton stone occu- 
pies this same position in those portions of Montgomery and adjacent 
counties in which it is found, but the Dayton stone isan exceptional 
formation and is confined to quite narrow limits. It seems to have grown 
in insulated areas of this region on the floor of the sea, while around it, 
for thousands of miles, calcareous shales and shaly limestones were form- 
ing. It must have been deposited in protected basins, in and around 
which life abounded. 

The thickness of the Niagara shales in the county has not been meas- 
ured with precision, as no section has been found that includes it all, 
but it cannot be far from 25 feet. This measurement was obtained on 
the land of Henry Snyder, near Snyder’s Station. It will be remembered 
that in Highland and Adams counties this stratum attains a thickness of 
100 feet. 

Both forms of the series, viz., calcareous shales or marlites, and shaly 
limestones are found in the county. In the section already named, viz., 
at Holcomb’s quarries, the shales are found, consisting there of a soft, light- 
blue, impervious rock, 10 feet in thickness immediately above the rail- 
road track. They are locally called soap-stones. The most noticeable 
feature in their occurrence is, perhaps, the line of springs that comes out 
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upon their upper surface. A collocation of materials, similar to that 
which marks the line of junction of Upper and Lower Silurian rocks in 
southern Ohio, viz., a porous limestone overlying impervious beds, 
explains the outflow of these springs at this horizon. They are found 
especially upon the southern sides of the valleys, the dip of the strata 
throwing the water forward to these outcrops. Examples can be noted 
along the clifis that form the southern boundary of the valley of Mad river, 
from Snyder’s Station for two miles northward. One spring of great vol- 
ume and steadiness breaks out just above the track of the Sandusky rail- 
road, in this vicinity, and would be highly esteemed if it were found where 
water was less abundant. This horizon is one of great importance in the 
water supply of the district in which it occurs, not only because of the 
springs that find their outflow over its beds, but because all of the wells 
that are drilled through the upper part of the cliff rock must descend to 
this stratum, in order to furnish a strong and permanent supply. There 
are some horizons of springs at a higher elevation in the series, it is true, 
and attention will presently be called to them, but they generally fail 
in times of drought, and no satisfactory results will be found in wells 
sunk in the Niagara limestone, unless they are carried as low as the 
upper surface of the shales. A feeble line of springs shows itself also on 
the northern side of the valley, and at the very section under review. 

In this member of the series, an excellent article of firestone has been 
found. The furnace arches of the distillery at Snyder’s station were 
several times laid up from it, and better results obtained than any fire- 
brick then accessible, afforded. Its composition warrants the expectation 
of its being found a refractory stone, as it is in many instances scarcely 
anything but a silicate of alumina. 

The relations of the shale to the overlying limestone being precisely 
similar in kind to those occuring at the locality from which this import- 
ant formation derives its name, viz., Niagara Falls, it is not surprising 
to find that numerous cascades occur along the margin of the valley. 
The great cataract owes its continued existence to the fact that its 
waters pass in their descent over a solid limestone (Niagara limestone) 
which overlies a shale (Niagara shale). The shale being weathered and 
removed by atmospheric agencies more rapidly than the solid limestone 
above it can be worn by the water, the latter formation is left projecting 
in tables or cliffs, which fall into the gorge below when sufficiently un- 
dermined. All of these elements concur in the course of the stream’ 
that flow from the table land of the county into the valley of Mad river, 
where it has been cut sufficiently deep to reach the shales. The locality 
already noted as showing the springs that flow out over the shale, also 
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affords excellent examples of the cascades to which reference is here 
made. Aside from the points now noted, the Niagara shale is but an 
unimportant element in the geology of Clarke county. It takes no part 
in the surface formations of the county, as it is without horizontal ex- 
tension, being found only in the vertical section already described. 


2. The second member of the Niagara scale of Ohio is even more in- 
significant in the section now under consideration, and in the county 
generally, than even the Niagara shale. Its thickness is but 8 feet in 
the only locality where it is clearly shown; it yields no products of 
ecgnomical importance; and the fossils found in it are but few and 
indifferently preserved. Still it is not without its geological interest, as 
it unequivocally represents the heavy beds of Highland and Adams 
counties, described by Dr. Locke, in his geological report of 1839, as the 
“Cliff Limestone ” of Adams county, and recognized in the report of the 
present survey on the “ Geology of Highland County,” as the “Lower” 
or “ West Union Cliff’’—a formation at least ten times as thick in the 
districts above? named as it is here found, and exhibiting in its beds 
some of the most important facts in the geological structure of this 
region. 

In the section at Holcomb’s lime-kilns, this member can be marked as 
the lowest floor of the quarry. Its contact with the shales is recognized 
by the line of springs already described, that appears at the junction of 
these two formations. The rock is massive rather than composed of 
layers, and is thus ill adapted for building purposes. Nor is it pure 
enough to furnish a good article of lime. It is to be recognized in but 
few other sections of the county, and needs no farther discussion. 


3. We come next to what has been denominated the Springfield stone, 
viz: the building stone courses which form so constant an element in 
fhe Niagara rocks of Ohio at this horizon. It is separated from the 
West Union limestone by a distinct boundary. As this portion of the 
series is so well developed and exhibited in the Springfield quarries, it 
seems appropriate to designate it as the Springfield limestone, and this 
name hag accordingly been attached to this division in all portions of 
south-western Ohio in which it is shown. It is a prominent member of 
the Highland county series, as will be seen in the report on the geology 
of that county, subserving there the same purpose as a building stone 
that it does here. 

The Springfield limestone is a magnesian carbonate, containing gen- 
erally about 50 per cent. of carbonate of lime and 40 per cent. of carbon- 
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ate of magnesia. Some of the remaining substances—a amall percent- 
age of silica and also of alumina—stand in the way of its being burned 
into an approved lime. There is, however, no uniformity in its compo 
sition. | 

The prevailing color of this rock in Clarke county, isa light drab, 
though several blue courses occur. Tothe southward, the rock is mainly 
blue. The desirabüity of the light colored stone for fine work, is some- 
times lessened by faint reddish streaks diffused through its substance. 

The thickness of this division is never more than 20 feet, and seldom 
exceeds 15 feet in this portion of the state. At Holcomb’s, it is 13 feet. 
Like the other members of the series, it expands to the southward, reach- 
ing at Hillsboro its maximum in Ohio of 45 feet. 

Beginning in the Springfield quarries at the bottom of the series, we 
find several heavy courses, from 10 to 18 inches thick, overlying the West 
Union cliff. These lowest courses are blue in color, and despite their mas- 
sive appearance, are generally treacherous as building stones. Where 
exposed to the weather, they lose in a few years their dressed surfaces, 
their seams continually widen, and, in a word, they show themselves to 
be undergoing a state of certain, though slow, disintegration. The walls 
- of the jail in Springfield, furnish an illustration of all these character- 
- istics. The blue courses generally, even when found above the lowest 
beds, show the same tendency, and should at least be carefully tested, 
before being used in structures whefe they can be attacked by atmos 
pheric agencies. The drab courses are almost all durable building 
stones in all ordinary situations. Making up as they do the bulk of this 
division, they furnish an invaluable supply of building stone to Spring- 
field and the adjacent country. 

But three courses in the quarry can be raised in large enough tables to 
make them suitable for cutting. These are,in ascending order, an 
8 inch course, a 12 inch course, and a 10 inch course. They are found in 
the lower half of the section. Of these the middle course is most valuable. 
Its thickness is sometimes increased to 14 inches. A layer of white, 
silicious concretions, two or three inches in thickness, lying in the mid- 
dle of this course, detracts somewhat from its appearance and value, and 
adds to the expense of dressing. The 8 inch course can easily be split 
into two 4 inch courses, which are turned to large account in the flagging 
of the city. The Springfield stone can be cut with very much more 
facility than the Dayton stone. 

The remainder of the series is just as valuable for general masonry 83 
the portion above named. The stone is easily raised, in several of the 
quarries by the bar alone, in blocks of convenient size and thickness. 
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The price of the common building stone delivered in the city, ranges 
from $1,50 to $2,00 per perch. The dressed stone sells for eight or ten 
times these rates. Not the least among the natural advantages of this 
thriving and beautiful town is this abundant supply of desirable build- 
ing stone. | 

A considerable demand already exists for the products of the Spring- 
field quarries, in the adjacent country, especially in the drift-covered 
regions to the northward, and this demand is sure to steadily increase. 
The courses suitable for cutting have already found their way to the Cin- 
cinnati market, and make a valuable addition to its resources in the way 
of architectural supply. 

The quarries in Springfield and its immediate vicinity substantially 
agree in character, when equally advantageous exposures are secured. 

The principal dealers in the city at present are Wm. Thompson, George 
C. Frey, Alexander Mowatt and Petticrew Bros. Below the city, Creigh- 
ton’s quarries have long been worked, and the greater ease with which 
the stone is there raised, no blasting being required, has enabled these 
quarries to compete in the city market with those that lie within the 
city limits. On the western side of Mad river, Col. Sinz’s quarries have 
been opened at a comparatively recent date, and the stone from them is, . 
in some respects, superior to any produced in the neighborhood. The 
cutting courses have a finer color than in the other quarries, and were 
they not slightly disfigüred by the faint reddish streaks already noted, 
they would certainly take high rank in any market. The flinty layer 
found in the city quarries, is either greatly reduced in thickness or entirely 
disappears. 

Still lower, the quarries of Moore and Holcomb, on opposite sides-of 
Mad river, complete the list of the points at which the stene is now raised 
in large quantity. \ 

The supply is immense, and indeed is practically inexhaustible. 

There are two seams of shale interspersed in the series, that constitute 
sources of springs along the outcrop of the rock. One lies near the 
bottom of the series, the other at a point three or four feet below the upper 
limit of the formation. The upper shale also contains very numerous 
flinty concretions. The more important springs along the valley of 
Buck creek, belong to one of these two divisions. The wells of the city 
have sometimes stopped at the vein of water that belongs to the upper 

“seam, but such a supply is precarious, and the drilling should always be 
carried through to the second horizon, despite any favorable appearances 
at an earlier point in the descent. It would be safer still to carry the 
boring to the great sheet of water supported by the Niagara shale, 10 or 
12 feet below the last horizon named. 
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Mention has already been made of the presence of silica in the build- 
ing-stone courses. This generally occurs in nodules, from two to six 
inches in diameter, but sometimes in layers of considerable extent an 
inch or two thick. It is almost always rich in fossils. Indeed it may be 
considered certain that the silica has, in all cases, been introduced into 
the rock in the replacement of calcareous fossils. Many of these fossils are 
of microscopic size. The layer of flint nodules that divides the 10 inch 
cutting course, is probably due to the metamorphosis and replacement of 
the bed of large shells of Pentamerus oblongus, that originally occurred 
at this horizon. At all events, the Pentamerus is sometimes found in 
the nodules, and the whole seam agrees, in its mode of occurrence, with 
the layers of the shell that are frequently met with in this series. 

The most prominent fossil of the Springfield limestone has already 
been named, viz., the Pentamerus oblongus. It is found at a lower hori- 
zon here than to the southward. In Highland county, it is seldom found 
in the building stone series, its great multiplication being confined to 
the overlying beds, but in Clarke county and the regions immediately 
adjoining, it is almost equally distributed through both series. It is found 
in the lowest layers of the Springfield stone, but has not yet been noted 
in the division underneath. It attains its largest size at this horizon, 
some of the casts having a length of six inches. It never makes up the 
substance of the rock at this point, as it does elsewhere, but a great 
development of the form occurs in a thin seam, and then a foot or two of 
rock are added to the series, in which this fossil is not found. Perfect 
casts are of rarer occurrence here than in the beds above, but nowhere is 
the shell shown to better advantage than in the slabs to be obtained 
from all of the quarries which are covered and crowded with the 
full-grown valves. The best locality yet noted for these slabs is Col. 
Sinz’s quarry, below the town. Other bivalve shells of the brachiopod 
division are found in the Springfield stone. Among them may be named 
the two very well known and widely distributed forms, Orthis biforato 
and Atrypa reticularis There may be added to these, Orthis flabellun, 
Strophomena rhomboidalis, and one or two additional species of Penta- 
merus. Chambered shells of the genus Orthoceras are quite frequently 
met with. The Niagara trilobite, Calymene Blumenbachst, (Calymen 
Niagarensis, Hall ?) abounds in many localities. These are the principal 
representatives of the life of the seas in which the Springfield stone 
was formed. There is an almost equal paucity of individuals and of 
species preserved in the rock, and, indeed, it is this fact which gives the 
series its value in large part, the occurrence of distinct and well pre- 
served fossils, especially when they are of large size, almost always being 
unfavorable to the character of the rock for all architectural purposes. 
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4. The fourth division of the Niagara formation in the county is at 
once the thickest in its vertical section, the most widely distributed in 
area, and by far the most important in its products. It has been styled 
in the tabular view of the rocks of the county, the Cedarville limestone, 
and is recognized as the true geological equivalent of the Leclaire, Racine, 
Milwaukee and Bridgeport beds of the north-west, and of the Guelph 
formation of Canada. The name by which it is here designated, is taken 
from Cetlarville, Greene county, where in numerous quarries this mem- 
ber of the group is disclosed with all its most characteristic fossils, and 
without the presence of any of the lower members. 

A much greater thickness is found at the section under review, viz., at 
Holcomb’s quarries, than at any other point in the county. There are 42 
feet of the Cedarville stone quarried here, while one-half of this amount 
is a full average in the other quarries of the county. We find two sub- 
divisions of this group, the lower and heavier being a massive rock, semi- 
crystalline in texture, retaining but few lines of bedding, and crowded 
often through all its substance with the casts of Pentamerus. Above this 
portion, certain thin, uneven-bedded limestones, sandy and ‘porous in 
texture, but charged with a great variety of very interesting but poorly 
preserved fossils are found. Both of these sub-divisions are united popu- 
larly under a common designation, viz., ‘“cap-rock.” There seem to have 
been original differences in the rates of growth of the rock at different 
points—as the 40 feet section does not contain all that the 20 foot section 
has, and 20 feet in addition, but each is made up of the same elements, 
both of which are thickened in the first-named section, so as to make the 
aggregate greater. Within the limits of the city of Springfield, the cap- 
rock does not exceed 25 feet in thickness—the ordinary sections giving 20 
feet. 

The area occupied by the cap-rock or Cedarville beds, is almost co-ex- 
tensive with the area occupied by the Niagara series in the county, as 
there are very few localities, and these of but small extent, where the 
cap-rock has been wholly removed by denudation, while the lower beds 
have been left. 

The fossils of this division are far more abundant and far more inter- 
esting than are found in any of the divisions previously noticed. The 
occurrence of Pentamerus oblongus in this group, as well as in the under- 
lying one, has already been alluded to. It is from this portion of the 
rock that the perfect casts are always obtained. The genera Orthis, 
Strophomena, Atrypa, Rhynchonella, Eatonta, are all represented here— 
some of them by several species. The number of chambered shells is 
also increased in genera, species and individuals. Among these forms 
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are several species of Orthoceras, one of which is Orthoceras abnorme, Hall, 
and others that are new or not identified. Someof them attain a large site, 
the living chambers being 5 or 6 inches in diameter, and the entire length 
of such shells being at least as many feet. Curved shells of the same great 
division, belonging to the Cyrtoceras or Trochoceras group are also found 
here. There is aconsiderable number of univalves, some of them of large 
size. The genera Pleurotomaria and Platyostoma are well represented. 
A large Bellerophon, of an undescribed species, occurs here also. The 
most interesting of all the divisions of animal life represented here, are, 
however, the crinoids and the allied group of cystideans. Prominent 
among them is the widely distributed Niagara crinoid, Caryocrinus 
ornatus. The internal casts of this species abound through all the 
series. The genus Saccocrinus is represented by several species. Sar- 
cocrinus Chrisytt is found everywhere, and at least three or four additional 
species of the same genus that are probably undescribed. The genus 
Eucalyptocrinus is also well represented. Among the recognized species, 
is the unusual form Eucalyptocrinus cornutus, Hall. Among the cystid- 
eans found here, may be named the genera Holocystites and Gomphocy- 
tites. Although these fossils are all internal casts, some of them still 
possess rare beauty, the plates having been replaced by crystalline car- 
bonate of lime, and thus converted into lustrous faces that reflect light 
like mirrors. Some of them occur with stems attached, and occasionally 
the roots are alsoshown. Portions of the rock are often wholly composed 
of broken stems, plates and arms. 

Trilobites of three or more genera, are met with in the Cedarville 
imestone. Dalmania, Isotelus, and Encrinurus are found, and occasion- 
ally casts of great perfection occur. 

Corals also exist in considerable variety, but not generally in good pre- 
servation. The genera Syringopora, Halysites, Favosites and Columnaris 
are especially noteworthy. The first named of these forms often decom- 
poses, and leaves the rock perforated with vacant spaces wherever its 
stemsextended. The chain corals are very abundant and are often found 
in masses of considerable size. 

In the description of the composition and contents of this stratum, 3 
band of silicious limestone that ranges quite extensively through the 
series, must not be omitted. It occurs in the Springfield quarries, having 
a thickness of five feet at Petticrew’s limekilns. It never has a great 
horizontal extent but often disappears within the limits of a single 
quarry. This silicious belt with its lenticular masses, illustrates very 
well one of the results recently obtained by deep sea dredgings, that beds 
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of limestone and flint may be contemporaneously deposited in closely 
contiguous areas. This belt furnishes very excellent and durable material 
for road making, but has no other useful application. 

The Cedarville division of the Niagara group is seldom used as a build- 
ing stone. It is not defective in point of durability, but occurring, as it 
does, in either a massive or very thin bedded form, instead of in even 
and convenient courses, it would be worked at a considerable disadvan- 
tage, as eompared with the underlying series. To render the building 
stone accessible, however, the cap-rock must all be moved, and this in 
turn would add immensely to the expense of the building stone, were it 
not true that this division is itself possessed of such economical value 
that it would be quarried in great quantity though no fine quarries of 
building stone lay beneath it. 

The Cedarville rock furnishes lime of a very superior quality, and has 
been turned to account for this purpose for a long time, and in very large 
quantity. Springfield lime, indeed, is the standard of excellence for all 
southwestern Ohio. As has been already intimated, it is the cap-rock 
only that is burned for lime in all of this district. The thickness of this 
series will be remembered as varying from 10 to 20 feet in the city quar- 
ries, and from 25 to 40 feet in the quarries below the town. The cap-rock 
is not perfectly homogeneous in character. Two principal sub-divisions 
have been already named in it, as shown in the mode of bedding, and by 
fossil contents in part. All of it, however, is magnesian limestone with 
the exception of the silicious element already noted, and the differences 
of the various belts in chemical constitution are confined within a very 
narrow range, the lime or the magnesia being increased or decreased a 
few hundredths, or the proportions of foreign substances, as silica and 
alumina, being slightly varied. The best form of the rock is very near 
to a typical dolomite, or double carbonate of lime or magnesia. Probably 
physical differences in the series interfere quite as much with its value 
for lime as these slight variations in chemical constitution. 

The uppermost portion, it will be remembered, has a sandy and porous 
texture, though it is quite as free from silica as the lower beds. The 
lime produced from it is of equal strength and whiteness with that 
obtained from the more solid portion of the rock, but it is burned with a 
somewhat less degree of heat than the latter, and is therefore often over- 
burned, as is shown by its becoming “sticky” in the kiln. The more solid 
stone of the middle and lower courses is consequently valued higher for 
burning than the uppermost beds. 

The chemical composition of the stone is indicated in the following 
analyses, made by Dr. Wormley for the Survey. Care was taken in every 
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instance to obtain fair samples of the stone belonging to different quar- 
ries, but from some of the results, it must be judged that the samples do 
not fairly represent the quarries, especially in the 6th and 7th analysis. 
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Probably every quarry has limestone as good as the best, and as bad 
as the worst, indicated in these tables. Aside from the differences already 
noted between the beds of sandy texture and the massive beds beneath 
them, there are no constant differences between the many quarries worked 
for lime burning. Every close observer will note portions of the series 
that he uses which are superior or inferior to other portions, but as all 
make marketable lime, all are burned together. The varying reputations 
of the limes from different kilns depends upon the varying degrees of 
care and skill exercised in burning the lime, rather than upon native 
differences in the stone that is used. There is, in fact, a remarkable 
degree of uniformity in chemical composition in the belts of rock that 
supply south-western Ohio with lime. Bierley’s quarries in Darke county, 
Dugan’s, near Sidney, Wilson’s, north of Dayton, the Springfield quarries, 
those of Yellow Springs, of Cedarville, of Leesburg, Lexington and Green- 
field, of Hillsboro and Locust Grove, all produce an excellent quality of 
lime. Many of the distinctions that are made in regard to them, as that 
one isa “hot” lime, fit only for paper making or gas purifying, or that 
another has a much greater degree of “strength ” than the rest, will not, 
probably, stand the test of careful experiment. There are no “hot” 
limes in the series, and all of them have about the same degree of 
“strength.” They vary slightly as to the readiness with which they 
can be slaked, and also somewhat in whiteness, so that for finishing pur- 
poses a well grounded preference may be exercised. 

The modes of burning have been greatly modified within the last ten 
years, and are now rapidly approximating to uniformity. A dozen years 
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ago, the lime was all burned in kilns, holding from 500 to 1500 bushels 
of lime. This whole quantity was burned by a single fire, without any 
change in the contents of the kiln. As a consequence, some portions 
were overburned and others underdone, and more was got ready for use 
than the market required at once. 

Patent draw-kilns have almost entirely displaced these older styled 
kilns, as was sure to be the case from the time when the former were first 
introduced. For the advantages that they furnish are so manifest and 
so important, the reduction of expense in the operation is so considera- 
ble, that in the burning of lime as a business, they rule out their old 
competitors peremptorily. The advantages are— 

ist. They yield a reguar product. A given number of bushels, from 
200 to 300, can be depended on, every 24 hours. This product can be 
increased or decreased also to some extent, according to the demands of 
the trade. 

2d. They farnish a untform product. All of the lime that they turn 
out, if they are managed with skill, is of one quality as far as the burn- 
ing is concerned, neither over-burned nor under-burned. 

od. They allow a greater division and economy of labor, and thus 
render a higher degree of skill attainable in those processes for which 

raining is required. 

4th. They effect a very considerable reduction of time in the process 
of burning. The limestone is in the kiln but little more than 24 hours, 
while in the former method, between two and three days were required. 

5th. They effect a notable reduction of expense in the matter of fuel. 
The best results of the old kilns gave 50 bushels of lime to one cord of 
wood. In the patent kilns, 75 bushels are frequently burned with one 
cord. The average of the old kilns gives doubtless less than 40 bushels 
to one cord. The average in all well managed patent kilns, is over 60 
bushels to the cord. As the market rates of wood at the kilns exceed 
$3.00 per cord, it will at once be seen that competition between the two 
processes cannot be permanently maintained. Two varieties of patent 
draw kilns are now in use in Springfield—viz: Page’s patent, and the 
“ Monitor.” They yield equally satisfactory results. 

Wood is the only fuel used in burning Springfield lime. Various 
experiments have been made in the substitution of stone coal, but none 
of them have thus far yielded satisfactory results. At Wilson’s kilns, 
and also at Brown’s, just west of the county line, cannel coal is at pres- 
ent used in part, in burning every kiln, but it is not claimed to effect 
any saving of expense, unless it be in the small item of handling the 
fuel. In these cases, the process is always finished by wood fires. Exper- 
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iments in the use of coal have been carefully made at Holcomb’s, and at 
Frey’s kilns. The same difficulty is reported from both—a lime being 
furnished that would not slake perfectly, but small grains of which 
would remain in the mortar, and afterward break out from the wall into 
which it was laid. Mr. J. S. Page, the inventor of one of the patent 
lime kilns largely in use, made experiments in a small way to determine 
the cause of this unequal slaking, and was led to believe that the pres 
ence of sulphur in the coal, produced the result. If this were true, the 
use of certain coal veins that have been found to be almost free from 
sulphur, would obviate the difficulty. There is good reason to doubt, 
however, whether the trouble is really caused in this way. 

The character of the Springfield lime has already been incidentally 
alluded to, but it deserves a somewhat more extended notice. It is the 
standard of excellence as a finishing lime in the Cincinnati market and 
for all southwestern Ohio. It is carried in considerable quantity into 
Kentucky, and finds its way even to New Orleans. The qualities of the 
lime that especially recommend it are its mildness, its whiteness and its 
strength. 

Its mildness results from its chemical constitution. All the varieties 
of magnesian limestones, make what are called “lean ” or “ cool ” limes. 
They slake with little heat and do not “set” or harden rapidly. Although 
they require more time for slaking than the “fat” limes, they can be 
used more promptly after the operation is finished, for unlike the true 
carbonates of lime, they have no tendency to contract in drying so as 
to mar the wall with minute fractures or “chip-cracks.” Thus, in all 
ways, they ensure economical working. 

The quality already described, does not militate against another of 
even more importance in mortar than this—viz: the strength and per- 
manence of the cement which it furnishes. There is no more durable 
lime cement used in Ohio than Springfield affords. A wall built of it, 
in a few years, acquires such hardness that a nail can be driven more 
easily into a well-burned brick than into the mortar which holds it to 
its place. 

The presence of the magnesia seems also to add hydraulic energy to 
the mortar to some degree, making it able to withstand the dissolving 
action of water. 

It seems almost necessary, from facts like these, that the statements in 
regard to limes in our most authoritative works, should be revised. The 
purport of these statements, without exception, is, that the higher the 
percentage of carbonate of lime in mortar, the higher is the value of the 
mortar. 
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Ohio has large supplies of limestone containing from 84 to 96 per cent. 
of carbonate of lime, the 4 to 16 per cent. of the remainder being com- 
posed largely of carbonate of magnesia. In southwestern Ohio these 
limestones are even more accessible than the magnesian stones of the 
Cedarville horizon. In fact, they have to be crossed before the latter can 
be reached. They had the advantage also of priority of use, most of 
the lime burned 25 years since, being derived from these kinds of rock. 
They have been, however, everywhere displaced, so that there is scarcely 
s kiln in operation among the purer limestones in this whole section of 
the state. It is true that the magnesian limestone, can be burned with 
less expense of fuel than the other kinds, but the change was not made 
on this account, but solely on account of the intrinsic excellence of the 
lime produced. The change was made by practical men, who were 
wholly intent upon securing the best results most economically. The 
advantages of a “cool” lime, are counted so great that lime of tho oppo- 
site character can scarcely be given away to the builders of Cincinnati. 

It certainly seems desirable that a careful, scientific investigation 
should be instituted with reference to the very different qualities of lime 
that are now in the market. Whenever such an examination and com- 
parison shall be extended to all the points named in the preceding dis- 
cussion, it will be found that the lean limes, of which the Cedarville 
limestone is the type, deserve a very different place in the classification 
from that previously assigned to them—in fact, that the last of the old 
estimate shall become the first of the new. 

The quantity of lime annually produced in Springfield and its imme- 
diate vicinity, is very considerable. It is not less than 500,000 bushels, 
and during some years it has largely exceeded this amount. The parties 
already named as dealers in Springfield stone, are the lime burners also— 
the two branches of business being necessarily connected, as will be un- 
derstood from the relations that the building rock and limestone bear to 
each other. 

The business can be seen to the best advantage at the extensive quar- 
ries and kilns of W. H. Moore and A. & W. Holcomb, three miles below 
Springfield. These parties have the best hold upon the outside trade by 
reason of their railroad facilities, the kilns of Moore being located 
directly upon the line of the Sandusky road, and Holcomb’s on the 
Atlantic and Great Western road. The location and arrangements of 
Holcomb’s kilns leave little to be desired in these particulars. Every 
part of the business is systematized and carried on at a minimum of ex- 
pense, and the product of the kilns is not surpassed in uniformity. 

The following statements, furnished by Albert Holcomb, Esq., show in 
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detail the cost of producing a bushel of lime under the most favorable 
circumstances. The estimate is made from the business of the firm for 
the year 1871.- It is calculated in part from the following items: 


Total production of lime for the year......... .ccccscscseccvssscescecceces sovoscees 104,594 bushels. 
Average cost of wood per Cord ...... .cccsese coseee sonnonnanononen snnennnununemonanne $3.48 
Average production of lime per cord Of WOO ............000 cesses sveneeese sees 56 bushels. 


The wood used previous to July Ist, being inferior, produced only 47 
bushels per cord of wood and two-fifths of the year’s product. The wood 
used after July 1st, was of good quality, and produced 63 bushels per cord 
and three-fifths of the year’s product. 


Labor, including stripping and cleaning quarry, drilling, breaking rock, burn- 


ing lime, and loading into cars, per busbel...... ...ccsseessssssees anonnu canes nenne cons HR 
Wood .rccccccs sonannnensuonsn socces enunsnnnnnen coneesecs senses ernennen a cans an soo nasse secces anna cesses .0623 
Powder and fuse ...... sussuunas sosannuns concecces sunnnnnan ouaune sonansane ananan escece nennen sonne covces .0040 
Incidental expense .........ccsseecesces seronunnn nennen sencsone onnunn sannan coseseecs sunnsn nnnenn nunnne 0063 
Total cost per bushel..........ssscssecsss craves cecees soees 4000 escces soenee neo nenne onen secs 1454 


The rent of the quarry and foreman’s wages are not included in the 
above estimate. 

For the first six months of the year a still more detailed statement is 
turnished, the cost of the labor being distributed among the several 
items involved: 


Stripping and cleaning quarry and handling wood. ...... case sensor eonsunnen su manenı nn $9.0161 
Drıilling...... occessoecassee sonnannne sonnnnnnnnnnnsnmennene snnsonann nnnnsn nnnuns snnsnunnn snanen non aeansanne 0.013 
Breaking rock...... 22.20 000000000 cosscscscncsarscecss sonnunnen cos senses sneeen coeeenses seeees soccer sec nee 0.0153 
Burning and loading ......... 0.002 000000000000 020000 sssnse seesceaes snsece seevee cos sen suseenese see ces 0.0509 
Wood .......cccccccccccens csccees nen csceee cecces sescesoes sneeeeeee succes senses see nassen ersten san san cee cee 0.0682 
Powder and £080 ......... cecceeses cvs ons soonscecs entaccess sus annnaunen nunnan sesseonen snonsn seoves soccse 0.0044 
Incidental EXPeMSC..........0 csesccees ces sonunnnun on secvee ensececes vesusnnon auunan senunnenn cevece ces 0.0064 

Total cost per bushel........... cnuscs ser sonannaenonnnnunen sonanunnn cocsse snonnn snnennnnn ve cusses 0.148 


It has already been stated that wood is used exclusively in the lime 
burning of this region. The average amount of lime burned by one 
cord of wood has also been given. Taking all the kilns and the various 
qualities of wood used into the account, it is not probable that the gen- 
eral average rises as high as 50 bushels of lime to one cord of wood. But 
assuming this rate for the present, we find that the burning of lime in 
and around Springfield requires annually 10,000 cords of wood. An 
average of such woodland as is now brought into the market, will yiald 
50 cords to the acre. The consumption of the Springfield kilns then re- 
quires the annual clearing of 200 acres of woodland in the vicinity of 
Springfield. This is a severe demand, and cannot be permanently met 
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without materially increasing the cost of the lime. It is greatly to be 
hoped that coal can be successfully applied to this work, as it has been 
to so many others for which wood was once counted indispensable. 

It is worthy of mention in this connection, that the farmers of the 
vicinity have almost entirely neglected the great supply of fertilizers 
that the ashes, charcoal and lime-waste of the kilns furnish. Not one 
bushel in ten thousand has ever reached its only proper destination, viz: 
the land which has been despoiled of its forests for the carrying on of 
this process, but ashes and lime have been turned to unseemly and un- 
profitable uses—made into road beds around the quarries, drawn out to 
fill waste ground, or even carted to the banks of the streams to be swept 
down by the floods. Quite recently the ashes have been sifted and 
turned to economical account in soap-making, but still great quantities 
of the remaining products are accessible, to repay many fold the expense 
and troubie of applying them to the half exhausted lands that surround 
the kilns on every side. The wood wagon from the farm should be 
transformed into an ash wagon from the kiln. 

Nor should the ashes be neglected when the soap-boiler has extracted 
from them the most of their potash. They still contain in large quanti- 
ties the most important mineral food of plants. 

As the excuse for such neglect is sometimes made that the application 
of ashes and lime stimulate the growth of white clover at the expense 
of blue grass and other more desirable products, it may be added that 
these mineral fertilizers should be applied to crops with the same degree 
of care and observation that good farmers use in the application of ordin- 
ary manures. For instance, let the ashes and lime be applied as a top- 
dressing to fall sown wheat, which is to be seeded with clover—or to 
clover fields which are to be plowed under green, and the results cannot 
fail to be most satisfactory and beneficial. Attention is earnestly invited 
to this subject, for though but a small portion of the county can be 
directly benefited by wise use of the substances named, a breaking up 
of the general indifference in regard to questions of such vital import- 
ance in the agriculture of the county, ought to be looked upon with the 
greatest interest. 


The leading facts in the Geology of Clarke county have now been 
passed in brief review. It is seen that in its limestone and building 
rock, it hasa fair share of mineral wealth, while its soil, its surface- 
relief and its water-supply, place it among the best counties of the state. 
No more characteristic view of the great excellence of south-western 
Ohio can be obtained from any point than from the ridges and hills 
around Springfield. From its earliest history, the county has been, as it 
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now is, in the hands of a thrifty, intelligent and enterprising popula- 
tion. Its main town, Springfield, is a model of business energy and 
sagacity. It has always displayed a wise foresight in the encouragement 
and establishment of manufacturing enterprises, and reaps the results in 
its prosperity to-day. 

The system of farming that is pursued in the county is in no wise 
inferior to that of-any county or district of southern Ohio. But truth 
requires it to be added that in common with all the rest of this portion 
of the state—if geographical lines within the state, are needed at all— 
the system of farming is essentially one of spoliation and exhaustion. 
There is a wanton violation—connected too often with a profound ignor- 
ance—of the fundamental law of all truly successful agriculture, viz., 
that the mineral food abstracted by the crops, must be returned in fer- 
tilizers to the soil. No system that violates or ignores this law has any 
possibility of perpetuity. A generous soil like that of Clarke county may 
fill the homes of several generations with comfort and even luxury, 
though no regard be paid to the rational demands of the soil—but an 
end will come at length, and poverty and exhaustion will take possession 
of the fields which ought instead to teem with constantly increasing 
agricultural wealth. Such a result will certainly follow the present 
system of agriculture. Indeed, it is following it already, as may be 
clearly read in failing crops and shrinking harvests. But it is not too 
much to hope that the intelligence and thrift that have in the course of 
two or three generations, transformed Clarke county from a pathless 
wilderness into the rich and beautiful country that it is to-day, will 
be brought to bear upon those great questions of agriculture which lie at 
the very foundation of our material prosperity. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


GEOLOGY OF ASHTABULA COUNTY. 


geology of Ashtabula county is so closely connected with that of 
bull, that much of the description given of the former county will 
equally well to illustrate the latter. Taken together, these two 
ies include a conhected section of rocks, of which the oldest are 
ed on the Lake shore in Ashtabula, the most recent in the south- 
art of Trumbull. The section represented in the subjoined wood- 
braces all the strata which come to the surface in the two counties. 
these rocks, those below the Conglomerate are alone found in place 
htabula county. In the east part of Williamsfield, a high ridge is 
d with the Conglomerate, which has supplied a large part of the 

p used in building in that part of the county. It is in blocks and 
bes of large size, but evidently much below its geological horizon, 
Ing resisted the pulverizing and denuding agencies which have re- 
‘ed the strata below it. The Cuyahoga shales underlying the Con- 
aerate, are the surface rocks in the central part of Wayne and the 
tern parts of Hartsgrove and Windsor, but are covered by soil and 
ft. In the latter two townships their position is indicated by a long 
tch of level, wet, tenaceous clay soil, productive and well adapted to 
zing when fully reclaimed, but cultivated with difficulty unless arti- 
ıally drained. In Wayne these shales are more silicious, and the soil 


somewhat more gravelly. 


BEREA GRIT. 


The Berea grit is a well defined deposit of moderately coarse sandstone 
om forty to sixty feet thick—in some places massive, in others in thin 
ayers—generally gray from minute specks of iron, and sometimes spot- 
ed with iron stains. The important quarries at Berea have given this 
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Section of the Rocks of Ashtabula and Trum- 
bull Counties. 
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formation a name by which 
it is frequently designated, 
although it is also known as 
the ‘‘ Amherst stone,” the 
“Independence stone,” and 
in New York as the “ Ohio 
stone,” and sometimes as the 
“Cleveland stone.” It isthe 
most important quarry rock 
in Ohio, and in many places 
supplies material for excel- 
lent grindstones. It enters 
Ashtabula county from the 
west, in Trumbull township, 
and near Footville has been 
quarried to a limited extent 
for whetstones, for which it 
is there very well adapted. 
Only a small part of the 
ledge has been exposed, and 
full explorations there would 
probably disclose good mate- 
rial for grindstones and for 
building purposes. Its out- 
crop extends southward 
through the center of Harts- 
grove, east of the center of 
Windsor, and west of the 
center of Mesopotamia, strik- 
ing the north-west corner of 
Farmington. When not ex- 
posed, its position is marked 
by a ridge rising towards the 
west, covered with fragments 
of sandstone, and along the 
whole length of this ridge it 
has a comparatively thin 
covering of soil. The best 
exposures are at Windsor 


Mills, where the stream has cut a channel thirty to forty feet deep 
through the rock, and where it has been quarried for many years for 
local use. The demand for stone has been so limited that no one has 
been induced to open up the quarries with any system, and the stone 
has been obtained at great disadvantage and without any thorough ex- 
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ploration of the ledge. The high ridge east of the stream, over which 
all the stone for the central part of the county has to be taken, is com- 
posed of the same rock exposed in the gorge, and whenever the demand 
shall warrant systematic quarrying, openings may be made at the east- 
ern base of this hill, and the stone be taken out to the bottom on that 
side. As none of the rocks below this afford any really good-building 
stone in the county, a demand for that from this ledge must soon arrive, 
which will justify the construction of a railroad to it. When this is 
accomplished, the whole county will be supplied with stone from this 
source, and the extensive region along the lake shore, destitute of good 
building stone, will draw a large part of its supply from this locality. 

At Mesopotamia, in Trumbull county, this rock has been quarried, 
where exposed by the streams, and layers of it were used many years ago 
for the manufacture of scythe stones. Some of it there is a good grind- 
stone grit, and the whole ledge should be thoroughly explored, as it will 
probably yield good stone, both for building and for grindstones, in an 
unlimited quantity. 

The same stone crops out in the eastern part of Colebrook, and near 
the northern and eastern parts of Wayne, being here hard and strong ; 
at most of the exposures it is so colored with iron as to be damaged for 
building, but neither its strength nor durability is impaired by this 

cause. 

A third bed of shaly sandstone, having all the lithological character- 
istics of the Berea grit, passes through Williamsfield, and may be observed 
in twdravines, one a half mile and the other a milesouth of West Williams- 
field. It is separated from the body of the Berea by fifteen or twenty fect 
of argillaceous shales, is apparently thin, and gives promise of no really 
first class stone. At other places, this formation will range from furty to 
sixty feet in thickness, and will furnish an inexhaustible supply of val- 
uable stone for bridges and foundations, and probably an abundance of 
first class stone for other uses. 


BEDFORD SHALE. 


The Bedford shale, underlying the Berea, is in the western part of the 
county quite thin, not exceeding thirty-five feet thick, and is mostly 
composed of soft friable aluminous strata, the basis of a tenaceous clay 
soil, where the debris covers the surface. In the eastern part of the 
county they are thicker, harder and more silicious, and this changed 
character has modified the topography and soil of that part of the county, 
producing a more irregular, undulating surface and a more porous soil. 
These shales furnish, in places, considerable quantities of hard, firm 
stone in thin layers, but no really good quarry rock. 
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CLEVELAND SHALE. 


This black, bituminous shale is exposed in the ravines in Trumbull 
township, exhibiting there a maximum thickness of sixty-five feet ; the 
upper thirty feet being a typical black shale, the lower thirty-five feet grad- 
ually assimilating to the character of the Erie shale below. When the 
transition from the Cleveland shale to the Erie shale is sharply defined. 
asin the valleys of Chagrin river and the Cuyahoga, their differences 
produce a marked effect upon the topography and the character of the 
streams. Inthe latter, if rapid, a water fall usually occurs at the horizon 
of the black shale, which is also usually indicated by a bench in the 
sloping hills away from the streams, so that the strike of its outcrop can 
often be accurately determined, even when covered by drift and soil. 
When the transition is gradual, however, no perceptible effect is produced 
upon the topography, and the line of separation can be ascertained only 
where the rocks are fully exposed. The Cleveland shale is generally a 
highly bituminous rock, with a strong odor of petroleum, splitting neatly 
into thin layers, containing a small percentage of iron, weathering into 
a stiff, tenaceous yellow clay. In the eastern and southern parts of the 
county, this shale either thins out or is entirely covered and concealed 
by the drift and alluvium. As the dividing line can not be traced 
between this and the Bedford shale, the two are grouped together upon 
the map, the territory supposed to be covered by them being colored with 
the same tint. In the lower part of the Black shale in Trumbull town- 
ship, where it is changing its character to that of the Erie shale, thére are 
layers containing very beautiful specimens of Discina Newberryi, and a 
profusion of Conularia. These fossils are also found in the Cuyuhoga 
shale at Vernon, Trumbull county. 


ERIE SHALE. 


By far the largest portion of the county, that shaded green on the map, 
is covered by the Erie shales; and they are from 800 to 1,000 feet thick, 
and extend far under the lake. While there are places where their 
southern limit is clearly defined, there are others where, for reasons 
already stated, their boundary can be fixed only approximately. The Erie 
formation is composed almost entirely of soft, blue, aluminous shale, often 
weathering red on exposure, and finally decomposing into a stiff, yellow 
clay. Hard layers, from one inch up to one foot in thickness, are inter- 
stratified through these softer shale, but these bands are full of vertical 
seams, and are rarely of sufficient solidity to offer much resistance to 
denuding agencies. The Erie shale gives a peculiar character to the 
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topography and soil of the county. South of the lake ridges, and within 
the limits of this formation, the surface is one broad, level plain of stiff 
clay, except as it has been eroded by water and modified by occasional, 
but rare, deposits of gravel from the drift. From the absence of any 
rocks offering special resistance to erosion, the surface has been left gently 
undulating, without benches or abrupt changes in the slopes of the hills. 
Where the streams are rapid, they form deep and narrow gorges, cutting 
down almost precipitously sometimes one hundred feet into the shale. 
The stiff clay soil derived from the decomposition of these shales, where 
not exhausted by injudicious tillage, is highly productive in favorable 
seasons. But the retentive soil resting upon impervious clay shale, hav- 
ing no fissures through which surplus water can escape, renders a little 
excess in the rain-fall extremely injurious. The same causes render 
protracted dry weather equally destructive to the growing crops. For- 
tunately, the surface of the county is generally sufficiently undulating 
to render thorough under-draining practicable. And, probably, there is 
no county in the state where a systematic resort to this improvement 
would result in greater benefitsthan here. The soil is rich in potash and 
other essential minerals. It will retain and hold the soluble parts of all 
fertilizers added to it, and, although especially adapted to grazing, when 
thoroughly under-drained it will become fitted for the growth of all ordi- 
nary agricultural products of this latitude, and its average annual value 
for grazing purposes will be nearly or quite doubled. Such soils, when 
properly prepared, and the surplus water drained off, are not excelled by 
any for the cultivation of apples, pears, quinces and grapes, the most 
important and profitable of our fruits. . 

As these shales contain a considerable amount of calcareous matter, 
it is probable that there is no deficiency of lime in the soil. If expe- 
rience should show a want of this essential ingredient, the net work of 
railroads now building in the county will make the limestone of San- 
dusky easily accessible. 

The deep gorges cut through the Erie shale, show in many places im- 
portant deposits of lime, in the form of calcareous tufa, which has its 
origin in one or more of the hard bands of the shale, which is so calca- 
reous as to become in places a true limestone. The rain-water charged 
with carbonic acid, dissolves the lime, and so deposits it in favorable 
places, some of the accumulations observed being sufficient to furnish a 
large amount of lime for agricultural and other purposes. Numerous 
specimens of a new species of Leiorhynchus have been obtained from the 
bed of Ashtabula creek, in blasting out the channel of the harbor, but 
most of the lower part of the shales exposed in the county contain few 
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fossils. On the head waters of streams emptying into Ashtabula and 
Conneaut creeks, however, where the upper layers of the shales are 
exposed, a great abundance of Rhynchonella, Toiorhymehus, Spirifer, &c., 
can be obtained.* 


LAKE RIDGES AND TERRACES. 


The old “lake ridges” and terraces, are well defined in the county, 
and railroad excavations have afforded unusual facilities for studying 
their character. The outer or southern ridge, where exposed by railroad 
cuts, is shown to be a ridge or wall of compact, unstratified clay, composed 
largely of the debris of the local rocks, but with many fragments of 
granite and other metamorphic rocks, not rounded by the action of the 
waves but in irregular forms, ground, polished and marked with striae 
and scratches on all sides. 

The following sections of this ridge are especially instructive. The 
first is an exposure in south ridge by the A., Y. & P. R. R. 


i 
2 


= 


4 


Section of South Ridge, Ashtabula, Ashtabula Co., 0. 


The summit of the ridge at this place is 202 feet above the Lake. No. 
1 of the section, is composed of water-washed sand and loam, from four 
to six feet thick, the maximum thickness being south of the crest of the 
ridge, where the sand is stratified in billowy lines, evidently carried by 
the wind from the old beach on the opposite side. No. 2, is yellow clay, 
and No. 4, blue clay, the first varying in thickness from twelve feet to 
nothing, the latter, twenty feet to the railroad track. Both these 
deposits of clay are unstratified, filled with fragments of the local rocks, 





*Kelloggsville, Ashtabula, Pierpont, Morgan, Rome and Jefferson, may be men- 
tioned as localities from which interesting fossils have been obtained in the Erie shale. 
They consist of Leiorhynchus mesacostalis, L. quadricosta, Spirifera digjuncta, S. alla, &c., 
&c. With these and some others which are well known Chemung fossils of New 
York, are many new species, which will be found figured and described in the paleon- 
tological portion of the report. The Erie shales are the extension westward of the 
Chemung, and upper half of the Portage Groups of New York, here diminished in 
thickness, more argillaceous in composition, and so blended as to be inseparable. 

J.8& N. 
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apparently having derived the great mass of their materials from them, 
but containing many fragments of metamorphic rocks, marked with 
striae without water-worn pebbles or bowlders. No. 3, is an old swamp, 
containing fragments of coniferous wood, the earth deeply stained with 
iron, and in places with deposits of bog iron at the bottom, the whole 
now covered to the depth of about six feet with drifted sand. This 
swamp had its origin in the causes which raised the clay ridge into its 
position, and was evidently filled with swamp vegetation at the time 
the waters of the lake were resting upon the northern slope of this 
ridge, the winds gradually carrying the beach sand over the crest of the 
ridge into the swamp basin, and in time burying it beneath the con- 
stantly accumulating sandy deposit. 

At the point where the Ashtabula and Jamestown railroad cuts 
through this ridge, a section is made down to within about twenty-five 
feet of the shales, the cut passing through the yellow, and about half 
way through the blue clays. On the banks of the Ashtabula creek, a 
few rods to the south, the shales are exposed, revealing to the observer 
all the materials of the ridge. 

The following is the section at that point: 


Section of Drift Clays, Ashtabula, 0. 


= 


. Sandy loam, 1-2 ft. 


Yellow clay, with fragments 
of shale, 20 ft. 


w 


. Blue clay, with fragments of shale 
and boulders, 14 ft. 


Fine sand—local, 0-3 ft. 


“+ 


. Coarse gravel—coarsest at bottom, 
ro ft. . 


fo) 


. Blue clay, with boulders, so ft. 


Erie shale in place. 


™ 





The yellow and blue clays are wholly unstratified, composed of the 
debris of the Erie shales, with numerous fragments of granitic rocks ; 
the coarse gravel in the middle of the section is of similar fragments, 
with the clay washed out of it. The mass bears no resemblance to the 
shingle of a water-washed beach, the gravel not being polished and 
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rounded into pebbles, but apparently the result of a mass of mud pushed 
up into a position where drainage has carried off the softer and more 
liquid materials. The local bed of sand, 4, above, is stratified, indicat- 
ing a temporary local space of open water apparently soon closed up, and 
the ice pushing the unstratified clay above it. This ridge, with its mass 
unstratified, and without rounded, water-worn pebbles, can not be the 
slow accumulations of a water-washed beach, nor can the materials have 
been deposited in any way which permitted them to fall through water 
which would sort and stratify them., 

A section of the shale in the bed of the old lake, exposed by a shallow 
ditch near the depot of the L. S. R. R. at Ashtabula, is very suggestive, 
as to the nature and direction of the forces which scooped out the lake 
basin. A fracture of the shales is there disclosed, forming a sharp anti- 
clinal ridge with the layers of the shale quite horizontal, at a distance 
of less than 10 feet north and south of the axis, as in section below. 


Broken Strata of Erie Shale, Ashtabula, O. 





On the north of the axis the shale dips to the north at an angle of about 
45°, and on the opposite side, to the south, at an angle of about 30°. 

It is manifest that such a local break in the shale could be caused by 
neither an upheaval nor a subsidence of the strata. A vast mass of ice 
moving from the north and impinging on the exposed strata of the shale 
with sufficient power to cause a part of the strata toslide upon those 
below and to buckle upwards at some point where the sliding motion 
was arrested, is alone competent to produce the condition of things here 
seen. The movement of a glacier, like a sheet of ice, is the only known 
force likely to produce such a result. 

Had the movement which caused this local axis continued far enough 
to crush the material marked db, c and d, pulverizing it to a clay, carry- 
ing part of it up into the part marked a, into a ridge, and leaving it in 
the position indicated by the dotted surface, we should have here pre- 
cisely the section disclosed in Lake county at a point where Grand river 
cuts through the south ridge, the strata there being cut away fifteen to 
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twenty feet lower just north öf the ridge, than they are directly under it. 
The south ridge throughout Ashtabula county appears to mark the line - 
where the outer margin of the ice carried up the debris of the shales 
scooped out of the lake basin on to the strata which it had not force 
enough to remove. This force left the pulverized shales in the form of a 
- heavy deposit of blue clay, at the bottom of the excavated basin, on the 
ridge left at the margin, and on all the lower regions beyond, where the 
force broke through or over this ridge. The yellow clay and the sand 
ridges to the north, mark subsequent chapters in this recent geological 
history. 

The ridges north of the south ridge are composed of sand and gravel, 
irregularly stratified, the intervening surface covered in places with fine 
sand, in others, with clay or mingled clay and sand. While there are 
several irregular broken ridges in places, there is only one interior ridge 
which is continuous through the county, the two having the relations 
shown in the following section, with the present surface of the lake: 


Lake Ridges, Ashtabula County. 





a. Drift clay. 5. Erie shale. 


A and B represent the two continuous lake ridges, averaging in the 
county about one mile apart. The spaces between them and between the 
north ridge and the lake, presenting to the eye the appearance of level 
terraces, but sloping gradually toward the lake. The records of icebergs 
in the old lake, at comparatively recent epochs, are left in the granite 
bowlders scattered along the north slope of both of these ridges, most 
abundant on the slope of the northern ridge, generally not upon the 
surface, but so slightly buried that they are uncovered by the plow in 
cultivation, and in many places so thickly scattered in the soil that it is 
necessary to remove them to prepare the land for tillage. The continuous 
covering of irregularly stratified sand and gravel from B’ to A, indicates 
a very slow and gradual subsidence of the water, bringing all parts of the 
intervening space successively under the action of the shore waves, so 
that the inner ridge has gradually moved from B’ to A, in places the 
wind carrying the drifting sand up over the ridge and leaving irregular 
sand ridges and dunes on the outer margin of the receding ridge. The 
sand ridge at A, marks a somewhat sudden subsidence of the lake level 
for ten to twelve feet, while the gentle slope between it and the present 
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shore, marks a long continued and slow subsidence of 106 feet ; the irreg- 
ular ridges and dunes of sand which are to be seen at various places on 
this slope, also being formed by the wind carrying the light, fine sand 
over the ridge or beach which marked the receding shore. 

In preparing the bed of the A., Y. & P. R. R. north of Ashtabula village, 
cuts have been made in two clay hills, which were evidently islands 
when the north ridge bounded the margin of the lake. These cuts afford 
interesting and peculiar exposures of the Drift clay. In one of them 
the blue clay is in blocks, with nearly parallel sides, embedded in the 
yellow clay; the portion next to the blue in layers, the structure closely 
resembling blue iron ore, with an oxydized shell on the outside of it, 
and suggesting at once the idea that the blue clay was here oxydized in 
place, and was thus changing toa yellow clay. The whole of the clay 
is well fissured in all directions, the fissures being from one to six inches 
wide, filled with yellow laminated clay, the line of lamination parallel 
with the sides of the cracks. Most of these cracks were so connected as 
to divide the clay into blocks, but all the cracks are connected with the 
surface, and are all filled with yellow clay of the same character as the 
upper mass. 

The other clay hill gives a similar section, viz: 


1. Sand, stratified by wind ............ccsssccses sovsscsce sonsecece sescesees cesses 4-10 feet. 
2. Yellow clay, upper surface undulating. ..........cesce ssscesces consceses .6-8 “ 
3. Blue clay.......c. cccccescccce cooccccce coscccses sunnunuenmmunnnen sonnunans aneses concen 15 “ 
4. Erie shale, exposed........sssssescecece sossccnse sevescnes sonne nnnuen nornnenen ces 6 “ 


The clay is cracked and the seams are filled with yellow clay, as in the 
other hill. These clay hills are nearly on a level with the south ridge, 
and furnish additional evidence of the sudden subsidence of the lake 
level, the rapid dessication of the clay causing it to crack and become 
filled with seams and fissures as observed. j 








CHAPTER XVIII. 


GEOLOGY OF TRUMBULL COUNTY. 


The county of Trumbull is of special interest to the geologist, from 
the fact that it contains within its limits one of the two productive oil 
districts of the State, and the most northern extension of good, workable 
deposits of coal. 

It is composed of twenty-five townships, in a square form, with a soil 
uniformly good and productive. To the casual observer there will appear 
to be nothing striking or peculiar in its topography; but the section 
through the county from Parkman, in Portage county, eastward through 
the centers of Farmington, Bristol, Mecca, Johnston and Vernon, to the 
Pennsylvania line, given on a succeeding page, shows that it forms a 
broad trough or basin, scooped out of the Carboniferous and Sub-carbon- 
iferous rocks, the interior marked by long, gently sloping ridges, sepa- 
rated by the water-courses. That the Coal-measures formerly extended 
quite to the northern limit of the county, and, perhaps, far beyond it, is 
rendered probable by the following facts. On the east and west of the 
county the coal rocks now extend much farther north, the formations on 
each side being level, undisturbed, and on the same horizon. Fragments 
of the block coal, of considerable size, are often found in the sand 
ridges near the northern part of the county, and occasionally beyond its 
northern limit, while these ridges are composed, apparently, largely of 
the debris of the Coal-measure sandstones. Other facts show plainly 
that the direction of the drift forces which scooped out the valley was 
toward the south, and there is no known transporting agency which 
could carry these fragments of coal north of their place of origin. They 
point, therefore, to a condition of the surface before the drift period, 
when the Coal-measures of western Pennsylvania continued in one 
unbroken sheet across this county, to the long north and south ridge in 
Portage and Geauga, now capped with the coal rocks. In the section 
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before referred to, the position the Coal-measures are supposed to have 
occupied, is indicated by the dotted line connecting No.1 at the left 
with the corresponding number at the right of the section, and which 
represents the geological horizon of the block coal. It would be useless 
to attempt to compute the amount of coal thus mined and removed by 
the old glaciers, which have left their marks in many parts of the county, 
but the debris of this coal and its including rocks, ground to a dust, is, 
in part, mingled with the soil of the county, and in part has been carried 
southward and contributed to the vast deposits of alluvium of the Missis- 
sippi valley. These fragments of coal are not, as is often supposed by 
the farmers who find them, indications of coal now to be sought in the 
neighborhood, but are fragments from coal beds formerly occupying a 
much higher level, and which the forces that prepared the soil beds for 
the agriculturist have removed ages ago. The stiff, tenacious clays of 
the drift cover a large part of the county, producing a soil especially 
adapted to grazing, but the fertility of which is much impaired by any 
slight excess or deficiency in the amount of rain. The average produc- 
tions of all such soils would be nearly doubled by systematic under- 
draining, which would largely prevent injury to the crops both by rains 
or drought, and in all seasons increasing very considerably the depth of 
the soil available for the support of vegetation. The farmers of some 
parts of the county have found by experience that wet seasons are pro- 
ductive of much greater injury to their crops than was the case some 
years ago. This is mainly due to the fact that the roots of the old forest 
trees, piercing the ground to a great depth, and interlocking in a com- 
plete net-work, by their slow decay, left numberless channels which, for 
a long time, afforded conduits for carrying off surplus water, and consti- 
tuted an efficient system of under-drainage. Cultivation and the set- 
tling of the soil, has completely filled up and obliterated these drains, 
and resort should be had to draining tile to supply their place and restore 
the original productiveness of the soil. 

These drift clays, in many places, especially near Pymatuning and 
Mosquito creek, are covered by a fine sandy soil, the debris of the Berea 
grit, the Conglomerate, and the Coal-measure sandstones. These sand 
ridges are results of the geological structure of the county, and are 
important aids in tracing the outline of the different formations. They 
invariably point to the outcrop of one of the sandrocks of the county, 
ordinarily at a little higher level, and parallel with the ridges. 

While nearly the whole breadth of the county was formerly a channel 
by which the waters from the north passed into the Mississippi valley, 
there were also smaller channels cut down much below the present level 
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of the valleys. The present water-courses, where explored, are found to 
be running sometimes one hundred feet above their ancient beds. A 
deposit of clay fills a wide channel, passing through Farmington and 
Southington into the Mahoning valley. At the center of Southington 
wells have been sunk to the depth of one hundred feet without reaching 
the bottom of this clay, while on the south line of the county, near the 
center road, and also near the western line of Champion, the rocks are 
to be seen in position near the surface. This old channel continued 
probably near the south-east corner of Southington into the valley of the 
Mahoning; and, although this stream has in places a rock bottom, its 
ancient bed will be yet found somewhere in the valley at a depth of one 
hundred feet or more below the present water level. 


THE COAL-MEASURES. 


In the southern and south-eastern parts of the county, the rocks asso- 
ciated with the lower or “ block coal” underlie the surface, except in the 
immediate valley of the Mahoning and its tributaries. The whole of 
Hubbard and Brookfield townships, the greater portion of Hartford, 
Vienna and Liberty, a part of Lordstown, Newton and Weathersfield, 
and some small patches in Vernon and Fowler, are covered with the coal 
rocks, the limestone above coal No. 3 being the highest member of the 
Coal-measure deposits exposed in the county. The brown shading upon 
the map, opposite page 483, exhibits with approximate accuracy the north- 
ern limit of the coal. In places, the outcrop of all the rocks is covered by 
drift, and reliance is placed upon the topography to connect the nearest 
adjacent outcrops. Explorations may make some corrections necessary, 
but, in all essential points, the map may be regarded as substantially 
accurate. 

Over this area, the coal is by no means continuous, or uniform in 
thickness and quality when found. It lies in patches and basins of 
irregular forms, and sometimes of small extent, indicating a very irregu- 
lar surface of the land when it was deposited; a surface covered with 
scattered swamps and marshes, sometimes running in a long connected 
chain, and sometimes quite isolated; precisely as we often see the peat 
marshes of the present day. A search for this coal is a search for those 
old swamps, since covered up and hidden by the materials which have 
been consolidated into shales and sandstones, these also being usually 
covered by a drift and soil. 

When this covering is of uniform character, and no excavated ravines 
cut through the coal, the search must of necessity be difficult and 
expensive. 
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The geologist can ordinarily define with accuracy the limit of the’ 
territory in which the search may be successful, and can make a close 
approximation to the depth below the surface at which the coal will be 
found; but the search at that depth and within those limits can be 
made only by piercing the strata by boring, shafting or drifting, with 
the certainty that barren regions will often be thus penetrated between 
the margins of the old swamps, and that in other places swamps will be 
explored which were so shallow that they could not contain a thick 
deposit of carbonaceous matter, and in which the coal will be found too 
thin to work. Such also was the very irregular outline of these old 
swamps, that the rocks may be pierced in many places, in a valuable 
and productive territory, and no coal be struck in drilling. 

The following plat of Crawford, Davis & Co.’s mine, of Hubbard town- 
ship, mapped by the engineer of the company, after the coal was mined, 
exhibits the irregular outline which characterized many of these swamps, 
and the liability, after making what, in ordinary circumstances, would 
be deemed very thorough explorations, of abandoning territory as worth- 
less, which, in fact, contained very valuable deposits. 

The area over which the coal has been 
3. 4. mined is about sixty acres, and is indicated 
by dark shading. The dotted lines show the 


1.2. . 

App | probable boundary of th ined coal, and 
Z wwe the unshaded portion the ‘paits of the terri. 
o> 


tory where there is no coal. Explorations 
by boring made at all the points marked by 
numbers 1 to 16, which would be considered 
a very thorough exploration, would disclose 
no coal, yet from all the dark colored por- 
tion of the plat, coal of excellent quality and 
of the ordinary thickness has been mined at 
a large profit to the operators and the owner 
, of the land. 

The superior quality of this coal should prompt to a thorough explora- 
tion of all the territory in which it can probably be found, with the cer- 
tainly that large profits will accrue from a successful search. In addi- 
tion to these profits to the operator, he may well be accounted a public 
benefactor who shall diseover and make available important deposits of 
iron-making coal. 

If the explorer will remember that these coal basins were once pre- 
cisely similar to the surface-marshes of the present time, it will aid him 
greatly in his search. He will understand why, when a seam ef any 
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thickness below the maximum is struck, he ought to expect it to become 
thicker in one direction, that is, toward the center of the old swamp, and 
thinner in the opposite direction. And why, where two or more basins 
partially connected are disclosed, he ought to expect 'to find others con- 
nected with them, forming a chain of swamps. He will also learn to 
follow up a narrow deposit, with the hope that it will lead him toa 
broader expanse and more valuable deposit. 

The search is also made more difficult by the fact that in places the 
coal has been cut out and removed since it was deposited. It is nomi- 
nally covered with shale, once a soft mud, the fine material of which 
it is composed indicating that is was deposited in comparatively quiet 
water. | 

The coarse character of the sandstone covering the shales indicates 
that the materials composing it were brought in by water moving much 
more rapidly, and, we find by explorations, that in some places it had so 
much force as to cut away and remove the shales, and sometimes both 
the shales and tha coal. Where a narrow channel was thus cut through 
the coal, and the material forming the sandstone was deposited in its 
place, a “ horseback” is now found. There were local currents when the 
shale was deposited of sufficient force to cut away the coal and leave a 
“horseback ” of this material. These may be struck in drilling and no 
indication of coal be obtained, while it may be of full thickness a few 
feet from the drill-hole. Where this active movement of the waters cov- 
ered a wide area, the coals and shales may be removed from a large dis- 
trict, and the sandstone belonging above the coal ‘be found upon the fire- 
clay below the coal horizon. All these facts combined with the general 
topography of the county, affording few outcrops of the coal or of the coal 
shales, render the search for this coal uncertain and expensive. But it 
will ever remain the standard of excellence in Ohio coals, and the source 
of certain wealth to those who discover or control important deposits of 
it. This lower or block coal, designated as ‘Coal No. 1” in the Geologi- 
cal Reports of the State, is now extensively mined in Vienna, Liberty, 
Brookfield and Hubbard townships, these townships embracing much the 
larger part of the coal to be found in the county, and constituting one of 
the most valuable coal fields in the state. The daily product of these 
townships is now about four thousand tons, nearly all of which is strictly 
a first-class coal, superior to that from any other coal field in the state, the 
coals of the Mahoning valley being regarded as the same field, and having 
the same characteristics, and not excelled by any bituminous coals mined 

anywhere. The coal is generally remarkably free from sulphur and other 
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impurities, containing a small per cent. of ash and a large per cent. of 
fixed carbon, as the analysis of specimens taken from various openings 
and published in the chemist’s report will show. It is generally a dry, 
open-burning coal, its mechanical structure causing it to take fire rapidly 
through the center of the largest pieces, especially adapting it to the amelt- 
ing of iron. The coals of this valley were the first bituminous coals mined 
in the country for the rgduction of iron ores without coking, a fact which 
made them widely known, and gave them at the time a reputation above 
all other bituminous coals. Notwithstanding continuous explorations 
have largely increased our knowledge of the coals of the country, and have 
brought to the notice of manufacturers many varieties of great excel- 
lence, these still maintain the reputation thus acquired. They are 
still the standard with which other iron-making coals are to be com- 
pared. 

The surface of these townships exhibits an irregular series of gently 
sloping ridges and hills, in places three hundred feet above the valley of 
the Mahoning, and the coal is reached almost exclusively by shafting 
and slopes. The horizon of the coal is from forty to ninety feet above 
the valley, the floor of the coal being very irregularly waved; changes 
of level of forty to fifty feel sometimes occuring in very short distances. 
This rapid and irregular change in the horizon of the coal, is well exhib- 
ited by the explorations made by boring at the Brookfield Coal Com- 
pany’s slope in Brookfield township. The coal was first struck at eighty 
feet from the surface. Taking this point of the seam as a base, the other 
borings disclose the coal in the following positions, above and below this 
point: 


l.2essesssuensonnnnnennsnnunnen sessesetccceceseseesosons Ars feet below. 
Deeesassasonannnssnsnnnnsnnnnnsonnennensnsnnsnnnnnnnenne Ir, feet above. 
ae lye feet below. 
A. cecsccacccssscecevccccscecteseeesseccscserecseoes eves 1s, feet above. 
Bi .csccecscccssccccecescccsesctscscsccecetseteesccvesaces 141, feet below. 
Öeensasannossnsnnuensnnnnnnenennansnnenansnnnsnensnnenenn 1y,, feet below. 
Tisoncsceccectescetecsccecesersasescesteccensesscusescees 28,70. feet below. 
RR 120%, feet below. 
QD. ccecccecccscscrecccsssteecscesecencesecsccstecesavece 13 yc feet below. 
10... ...cscscccccscsessccncenccesesscnssccccsceees seeeeas 24 yee feet below. 
L1u....cccesccccscscsserscetccscesccccscecsencestecesceses 547%, feet below. 


These great irregularities in the position of the coal in one small coal 
basin, are more remarkable when this additional fact is considered, that 
at forty-two and a half feet above the block coal a thin seam (Coal No. 2) 
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‚was passed through in drilling the first hole, and that this coal main- 
‘tained.a perfectly horizontal position over the whole area, and was con- 
stantly found at an elevation of 454 feet above the point adopted as a 
base, so that in this one basin the distance between these two seams 
varies from 44,5, feet to 100,5, feet. 

In. these four townships there are between twenty-five and thirty 
slopes and shafts in successful operation. Among these, the following 
illustrate their general character. In Liberty township, the Niles Coal 
Company has a shaft one hundred and eighty feet to the coal, which is 
from three to four and a half feet thick ; forty feet above the valley, is 
a typical block coal, finely laminated, free from sulphur, and of excel- 
lent quality. At the Briar Hill Company’s new shaft, one and a half 
‚miles south-west from the center of Liberty, the coal is one hundred and 
thirty feet from the surface, three to four feet thick, of excellent quality. 
Ninety-five feet above the block coal there is another seam six inches 
thick, capped with shale and resting on a thin lime rock, the horizon of 
the iron ore of Hubbard township. 

At the McCleary coal slope the coal is one hundred and ten feet from 
the surface, ninety feet above the Mahoning, two and a half to four feet 
thick; nearly exhausted. The coal is of good quality, but the seam is 
very irregular; roof in places shale, passing into sandstone and Con- 
glomerate ; and Conglomerate is also formed in patches below the coal. 
At the Mahoning Coal Company’s bank, in Hubbard township, the coal 
is one hundred and eighty feet from the surface, sixty feet above the 
river, two and a half to four and a half feet thick. Horsebacks and 
irregularities in the roof are frequent; coal blue black; a good block 
coal, free from sulphur. 

The general section, on page 500, compiled from the average of many 
drillings at Vienna, exhibits the relation of the coal to the including 
rocks in that locality. At Stewart’s slope, in Hubbard township, this 
coal in the middle of the swamp passes into an impure cannel, which is 
rejected in mining. This cannel coal probably represents open water in 
the center of the old peat marsh, in which the finely comminuted car- 
bonaceous matter became so largely mixed with earthy material as to 
make it worthless—the good coal representing the parts of the marsh 
where the peaty growth had encroached upon the water and filled: the 
marsh. 

COAL NUMBER TWO. 


At an ordinary elevation of about forty-five feet above the block coal, 
is the horizon of another coal, which can be traced over a large area; 
and, although it is not of sufficient thickness to be worked in any part 
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of the county where it was observed, 

Earth, 20 to 3o feet. the iron ore associated with it renders 
it an important element in the 

mineral resources of the county. 

The irregularities in the floor of the 

Sand-rock, 4o feet. lower coal render the distance seps- 
rating these two seams a very vari- 

able quantity, ranging from thirty- 

five to one hundred feet, but it may 

_  beordinarily sought for at an elevation 

1 of about forty-five feet above the lower 


— == «wero ess ooo 


eS coal. The general section of the Coal- 


eae ee eee 
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SS) spate, 35 feet. measure rocks of the county, given on 
eens next page, illustrates its position and 
pee relations to the associated strats. 
m Coal No. 2 is not continuous over 

Coal No. 1, 4 feet. the coal area, and is ordinarily less 

Fire clay. than one foot in thickness. In Ma- 

honing county, directly south of 

Weathersfield, and near the county 

Shale. line, it is a splint or semi-cannel 
IT Sandstone. coal, four feet thick, in two benches, 

with black bituminous shale below, 
re] Sandstoge. and sandy shale above, containing 
Be Shale. large quantities of very good nodular 
——— iron ore. In this county the shales 
above it contain, in many places, the the same varieties of iron ore, and in 
places a compact bed of calcareo-bituminous iron ore takes the place 
of the coal. This has been mined in considerable quantities from Joba 

W. Loyd’s ore bank, near the center of Hubbard, and used successfully 

for the production of iron by the Hubbard Iron Company. It is her 4 

eompact stratum eighteen inches thick, in cubical and oblong blocks, 

evidently containing considerable lime and bituminous matter. Speci- 
mens have been submitted to analysis, and the resulte will be found 
in the chemist’s report. 

It is covered by black bituminous shales, and is mined by drifting; io 
other places in the neighborhood by stripping. Its outcrop can b& 
traced over a large area in this part of the county, in places becoming 4 
strictly nodular ore, free from lime and bituminous matter, and will 
probably be employed much more extensively than it has been, in the 
production of iron. 
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Limestone, 3 feet to 4 feet. 


Sandy Shales and Shaly Sandstone, with 
nodules of Iron Ore, 70 feet. 


| {. «cx Bituminous Shale, 10 feet to 12 feet. 


Coal No, 2, with thin beds of 
Fire Clay and Shale at Base. 


Sandstone, 40 feet. 


Shales 25 feet to 50 feet, with 
patches of Conglomerate 
at base. 


Coal No. 1. 

Conglomerate in patches, and occasional 
patches of Limestone, 

Waverly. 





On Robert Christy’s land, one mile south of the center of Brookfield, this 
ore is the source of an important deposit of yellow hydrated oxide of iron, 
of unusual excellence and purity. It may be seen in many places in 
the neighborhood, but the most important deposit known is on Mr, 
Ohristy’s land. Here it is four feet thick, over about one acre, and thence 
thining down or appearing in patches. The deposit is at the exit of a 
series of springs, on the horizon of Coal No. 2, and will continue to be 
deposited indefinitely as it is removed, unless the mining of the block 
coal, which underlies it at a depth of some forty or fifty feet, shall drain 
the sources of the springs. It is well adapted for use as a mineral paint, 
and has been used successfully, but to no large extent, for this purpose. 

These varied deposits of iron on the horizon of this coal, indicate 
conditions similar to those under which bog and swamp ores are now 
deposited in our recent marshes. Iron was carried down in solution into 
the old carboniferous swamps, from the high lands surrounding them, 
and there deposited, and is now found as nodular, calcareous, or bitum- 
inous ore, according to the material mingled with it. 

Although the Coal-measures occupy but a small part of the county, only 
a small per cent. of the coal and iron in that area has been mined. The 
thorough explorations now making, will increase the known quantity of 
these minerals, and render them of increasing importance to the many- 
facturing interests of the state. Compared with the cheaper, steam-pro- 
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ducing coals, the amount adapted to iron smelting is small, and true 
economy would dictate that these superior iron-making coals should be 
reserved exclusively for the use of the smelting furnaces. 


THE CONGLOMERATE. 


The Conglomerate which is so largely developed in Medina, Summit, 
Portage and Geauga counties, becomes comparatively thin in Trumbull 
county, and in places has entirely thinned out or has been removed. It 
is represented on the map by the irregular pink band along the northern 
edge of the Coal-measures, and is marked on the margin as No.2. At 
Parkman, Geauga county, it attains a thickness of 175 feet, and in New- 
ton township, is more largely developed than at any other place in Tram- 
bull county, being thinner and interrupted towards the eastern part of 
the county. This isthe great Carboniferous Conglomerate, which has 
been represented as a thick, massive stratum, underlying the “whole of 
the coal regions, and as the salt-bearing rock of the interior of the coal 
territory of Ohio. It appears, however, to be a wedged-shaped formation, 
thinning out as it plunges under the coal rocks, or appearing only here 
and there in detached masses. The pebblysandstone pierced by the salt 
wells of Tuscarawas and the neighboring counties, and which hag been 
regarded as the Carboniferous Conglomerate, is undoubtedly Waverly, 
the southern equivalent of the Berea Grit, which over a large part of the 
centre of the state is a true conglomerate. Although this formation in 
northern Ohio contains ordinarily a profusion of water-worn quartz peb- 
bles, the presence of these is not of itself sufficient to enable the explorer 
to determine that the rock containing them is in fact the true Carbon- 
iferous Conglomerate. Patches of coarse conglomerate with similar 
- pebbles, are frequently observed in this county, above Coal No. 1, and 
precisely similar pebbles are sometimes seen in the Berea Grit, the 
horizon of which is about 100 feet below the Conglomerate. In fact, all 
the massive coarse sandstones of the Carboniferous and Sub-Carbonif- 
erous rocks, pass in places into conglomerate. 

The location of this conglomerate is best determined by tracing its 
outcrop from point to point, although there are peculiarities which 
enable the explorer familiar with its characteristics to identify it pre- 
cisely as he identifies the countenance of an old acquaintance, while it 
might be very difficult for him to put upon paper a description of the 
peculiarities which enable himtodoso. Itis generally more ferruginous 
and less micaceous than the sandstone above Coal No.1. The enelosed 
pebbles are usually more numerous, larger, and more water-worn. The 
material is generally coarser and less firmly cemented; it weathers with 
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a more rounded outline, is more frequently broken up by long vertical 
fissures, and with proper care and patience there is little danger of a 
mistake in tracing it. When positively identified, it becomes a boundary 
which may be relied upon with implicit confidence, as the northern 
limit of the coal, and as a horizon, below which, a search for coal will 
certainly result in disappointment. Many thousands of dollars have 
already been squandered in this county, through ignorance or disregard 
of this fact; and if the survey of the county shall restrict explorations 
in the future to the horizon and limits indicated by the conglomerate, 
the amount thereby saved will exceed many fold the cost of the survey. 
As the actual outcrops of the rock are not continuous, its outline upon 
the map should be regarded as only approximately correct; as nearly 
accurate, but to be slightly varied at different points, as future and more 
exact examinations may require. If the explorer for coal will make him- 
self thoroughly familiar with the characteristics of this conglomerate, he 
may save himself much neeedless expense, and will be able to expend 
his money in prospecting where there is at least a chance of success. 
The patches of conglomerate found above the coal in this county, con- 
tain finely comminuted fragments of shale, and can readily be distin- 
guished from that which is Sub-Carboniferous. 

The Conglomerate in many places, affords an inexhaustible supply of 
building stone, some of very superior quality. There is, however, com- 
paratively little of it in this county which is valuable for this purpose, 
the best being suitable only for bridge and foundation work. The large 
amount of iron contained in it gives rise to frequent ferruginous springs, 
one of which in Howland is said to have proved a valuable remedial 
agent. Situated as it is in an attractive and romantic grove, ‘‘ Howland 
Spring” has become a place of considerable resort during the summer 
months. 


THE CUYAHOGA SHALE. 


The Cuyahoga shale forms the surface rock in Braceville, Warren, 
Bazetta and Johnston, the larger parts of Weathersfield, Howland, 
Fowler, Vernon, Mecca and Gustavus townships, and smaller portions of 
Hartford, Lordstown, Champion, Southington and Mesopotamia. This 
surface is colored yellow upon the map. In Bazetta and How- 
land, excellent flagging stones are obtained from these shales, 
and in places the layers are thick enough to supply a stone 
for ordinary building purposes. Near Warren is a quarry in these 
ahales, from which stone is obtained for paving the streets, and which 
is well adapted for this purpose, making a good and durable roadway. 
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The characteristic fossils of this formation are abundant in the county, 
and there are several places where the paleontologist can find much to 
interest him. In the bed of the Mahoning, west of Warren, the abund- 
ance of Lingul& and the lithological peculiarities indicate that the strezm 
at this point cuts nearly through these shales, and that the Berea grit is 
to be found at no great depth below. Here was obtained a very 
perfect and well preserved spine of Ctenocanthus (C. formosa), figured 
and described by Prof. Newberry in the paleontological part of this 
report. Near the west line of Vernon, layers of the shale are filled with 
a profusion of Lingulz and a great variety of chambered shells, but the 
material containing them is so soft and friable that they cannot be well 
preserved. In the bed of the same stream, at a little lower level, bean- 
tifully preserved Discin& are so abundant that slabs of a large size may 
be obtained, completely covered by them. 

A little south of the center of Johnston, a shaft, sunk by the advice of 
some unknown parties, with the expectation of obtaining lead, shows 
that these shales extend to the top of the ridge, and are here sparingly 
fossiliferous. The merest tyro in geological science does not need to be 
informed that a search for lead, at such a place, could only lead to disap- 
pointment; but this is not the only place in the tounty where money 
has been expended in the search for minerals not to be found in the 
county or the state. Some years since, quite a large expenditure of 
time and money was made near Baconsburgh, in sinking shafts with the 
hope of obtaining silver, and during the first year of this survey, parties 
were met near Berg Hill, who were very much excited over the alleged 
discovery of silver in the Cuyahoga shale at that point—a valueless 
sulphide ‘of iron, appearing in whitish metallic deposits on the shale, 
being the basis of the pretended discovery. 


BEREA GRIT. 


Tho Berea grit—the most important deposit in the eastern part of the 
State north of the coal fields—is of especial interest in this county, from 
the fact that, with the shales immediately below it, it constitutes the 
Mecca oil-bearing rock. It is designated upon the map by the narrow 
green line within the part shaded yellow, its position generally being acou- 
rately determined by outcrops and by the borings that have been made 
for oil. In Mesopotamia and Farmington, it is finely exposed, and much 
of it is a fine grindstame grit, which can be profitably used, in places, for 
grindstones and coarse whetstones. In both of these townships quarries 
may be opened, which will furnish good building stone in unlimited 
quantities. In Southington, Champion and Mecca townships, west of 
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Mosquito creek, the Berea grit is everywhere deeply covered by the clays 
of the Drift, and its position can be determined only by borings and the 
general topography. It can be accurately traced along both sides of the 
ridge passing through Johnston, Gustavus and Wayne. In Vernon, on 
the west side df the ridge, east of Pymatuning creek, it is exposed in 
massive layers, from which blocks of any desired dimensions may be 
taken. It is here firm and strong, but contains nodules of iron ore 
which will be likely to color the stone and detract from its value if used 
for building purposes. On the east side of this ridge it is, in places, 
filled with water-worn quartz pebbles, and might, upon a hasty observa- 
tion, be mistaken for the Carboniferous Conglomerate, which caps the 
summit of this ridge. In the ridges on the east and west sides of Mos- 
quito creek, it is usually soft and porous, and in many places is satura- 
ted with petroleum. This, and the Bedford shales underlying it, are 
here the oil-bearing rocks. Very many wells have been drilled for oil in 
Mecca and adjoining townships, on both sides of Mosquito creek—those 
on the west side being uniformly the most productive. Upon the ridge 
east of the creek, oil is found in nearly every well, but generally in small 
quantities, and in all the wells on both sides the supply is soon exhausted 
by pumping. The oit, however, again slowly accumulates, so that, after 
some months, the most productive wells may be again worked with 
profit. 

The problem is here presented to the geologist to determine, if possi- 
ble, why these rocks are more productive in oil than in other places in 
the neighborhood, and why the wells upon the west side of the creek are 
more productive than those upon the east side. To aid in solving this 
problem, the diagram and the facts which follow are submitted. 

The highly carbonaceous shale, No. 6, is undoubtedly the source of 
all the oil here obtained, which, slowly separating from the shale, runs 
into the porous sandstones above. Wells sunk as at the four points indi- 
cated in the section, disclose oil in greater or less quantities in the 
formations marked 4 and 5; a strong odor of oil characterizes No. 6. 
If bored deep, as at the second from the left, no additional oil is 
obtained. On the ridges the rock is found in place near the 
surface, while in the valley, pipes are driven one hundred feet before 
striking the rock. On the east side of the creek, oil indications in the 
streams are abundant—more abundant than at any point on the west 
side. Many years before the value of the oil was known, considerable 
quantities were often disclosed in quarrying stone from the beds of the 
streams, and on both sides of the eastern ridge the Berea grit and Bed- 
ford shale come very near to the surface, their outcrop being exposed in 
many places, and in others covered only by a thin deposit of coarse 
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gravelly soil. On the ridge west of the creek, there are no exposures of 
these rocks, and they are everywhere covered with a heavy deposit of 
compact impervious clay. On the one side there is nothing to prevent 
the escape of the oil, and it has doubtless for ages been slowly rising 
through these same rocks, seeping out at their margins, and has been 
carried away. On the other side it has been shut in by an impervious 
packing of clay, through which little of it couldescape. The high table 
land embracing Geauga and parts of Portage and Summit counties, is 
underlaid by these rocks; but along their whole margin, upon the west, 
north and east, there is almost a continuous exposoure of them, where 
they are cut through by streams and ravines, so that they are thoroughly 
drained, and whatever oil may have issued from the shales has been 
carried away as fast as formed. No productive oil wells have been bored 
in that table land. 

The excavating agencies, which have cut out, to so great a depth, the 
old beds of Grand river and Mosquito creek, carrying away the Coal- 
measures and the Sub-carboniferous rocks down to, and perhaps through, 
the Cleveland or bituminous shale, must have distributed and broken 
up, to a considerable extent, the oil-bearing rocks along these narrow 
ridges, thus facilitatmg the escape of the oil. This disturbance is shown 
by the exposure of a sharp, anti-clinal ridge near the center of Gusta- 
vus, where the surface rocks have a rapid dip, not as the result of an up- 
heaval at the center of the ridge, for the strata quickly become horizon- 
tal on each side of the axis, but apparently the result of an immense 
force exerted horizontally on each side of the ridge. These oil-producing 
rocks, thus disturbed and broken, have been slowly giving out their pro- 
ducts for unknown ages. Upon one side they have steadily escaped— 
upon the other they have been shut in and retained. 

The lower oil-producing rock, marked 8 in the section, lies too deep to . 
have suffered any disturbance from the agencies which have broken up 
the upper one. It is here not less than 1,200 feet from the surface, and 
probably retains its original horizontal, compact, undisturbed position, 
with no cavities in it, or the shales directly above it, into which the oil 
can flow and accumulate; and although a show of oil will generally be 
found wherever it is reached by boring, there is no probability that it 
will here afford any productive wells. The great supply of petroleum 
produced in Pennsylvania, is obtained from the deposit marked 8, or 
its equivalent; but the producing wells are along lines of upheaval, 
where it has been broken up and dislocated so as to facilitate the 
escape of the oil, and where, by the same agency, deep and extensive 
cavities and fissures have been found in which the oil can accumulate, 
and from which it cannot escape. There are no indications that the 
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lower oil-producing rocks in the Mecca oil region have been in any way 
disturbed, so that there is no reason to suppose that fissures and cavities 
have been formed, or that successful wells can be obtained at that hori- 
zon. The oil of Mecca is of superior quality for lubricating purposes, and 
commands a much higher price than the Pennsylvania oil, so that new 
wells may yet be sunk which can be worked with profit. But the largest 
supply of oil will probably be found near the surface, and in the clay 
lands between the valleys of Grand river and Mosquito creek, or along 
the center of the ridge between Mosquito and Pymatuning creeks, explor- 
ations being continued from the former towards Warren, and from the 
latter towards Vernon and Vienna, always seeking places where the sur- 
face drainage has not reached the Berea Grit and the Bedford shale. 


BEDFORD SHALE. 


North of the outcrop of the Berea Grit, the Bedford shales underlie 
the surface of the county, but are generally concealed by the Drift and 
alluvium, being exposed only in the branches of Pymatuning Creek, in 
Kinsman township. Here in Kinsman and extending into Williams- 
field, Ashtabula county, these shales belonging below the Berea, are in 
fact interposed between two members of the latter. The Berea in Mes- 
opotamia, is separated into two parts by about two feet of shale. On the 
eastern margin of the county, the upper part of the Berea passes outof 
the state near the north-east corner of Kinsman, the lower member pas- 
sing along the higher ground, east of the Pymatuning, follows the course 
marked by the northern green line on the map, leaving the state some- 
where near the northern part of Williamsfield, but is there covered with 
drift. It is exposed in several points near the old state road south of West 
Williamsfield ; is there a coarse sandstone in thin layers, spotted with 
iron, and was used by the early settlers for grindstones. The lower part 
of the Berea is here comparatively thin and probably not of much econ- 
omical value, although deserving of further exploration to test its extent 
and character. The intercalated beds are soft argillaceous shales with 
alternate hard bands. They contain large Lingulae, and other brach- 
iopods, and exhibit the general characteristics of the upper portion of 
the Bedford shale. They are sometimes from 15 to 20 feet in thick- 
ness, accurate measurements of them not being possible. These shales 
ordinarily are composed in part of hard, firm layers, suitable for flagging 
stone, and in places of sufficient thickness for bridge and foundation 
stone, but over most of the county where they constitute the surface 
rocks, are too deeply buried under the Drift to be sought after for any 


purpose. 
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PEAT. 


The extensive swamp in Bloomfield township, comprising several 
thousand acres, is evidently an old lake basin, now filled with a growth 
of peat. This varies in thickness from four to ten or more feet, covered 
in places with grass, mosses and cranberry vines, in others with a scat- 
tered growth of Tamarack and various small trees and shrubs. While 
wood is inexpensive and coal so cheap, it is not probable that this large 
supply of fuel will be utilized, but our peat beds constitute an import- 
ant part of our reserve supply, to be brought into use when other fuels 
become expensive. If an immediate return from them is sought, they 
can be made of great value as fertilizers for partially exhausted soils, 
and there is little doubt that this is the best use that can be made of 
them. Properly composted and tempered by exposure to the air, a ton 
of this peat is nearly, if not quite equal in value, toa ton of barn-yard 
manure. As dug from the swamps, it is often saturated with acid, which 
renders it sour and arrests the process of decay, which is essential to 
the development of its fertilizing properties. When applied in such 
condition, it will produce no benefit, perhaps will impair the productive- 
ness of the land on which it is spread; but if composted with lime or © 
even exposed to the influence of the atmosphere for a few months, its 
great value as a fertilizer will be recognized at once by all who make trial 
of’ it. 





CHAPTER XIX. 


GEOLOGY OF LAKE COUNTY. 


While great inequalities characterize the topography of this county, 
they are due entirely to erosion. The general surface is an almost uni- 
formly inclined plain, rising gradually from the lake to an altitude of 
over 600 feet at the base of the conglomerate wherever it strikes the south 
line of the county. This feature of the topography, as well as the geo- 
logical structure, is shown in the accompanying profile section. 

That portion of the section included between A and B, exhibits the 
outcrops of the different strata between the Lake shore and the south line 
of Concord. It also exhibits the general aspect of the slope that has been 
referred to, but the angle of inclination of this has necessarily been 
greatly exaggerated. The point B, in the section on the south line of the 
county, is 528 feet above the Lake level, and about nine miles distant 
from the shore. Here the Berea Grit, the outcrop of which is soft and 
shelly, comes near the surface. The shales below are soft, and have no 
interstratified bands of hard rock, which offer special resistance to erod- 
ing agencies. Upon such a geological substructure, the slope to the Lake 
could not fail to be quite uniform, except where modified by surface 
drainage, but with an average descent of 58 feet to the mile, the smallest 
streams have great eroding power, and they have here made a net-work 
of irregular hollows and ravines, which everywhere mark the surface. 

The continuation of the section B to B’, represents the remainder of 
the ascent to Little Mountain, where it terminates with the Carbonifer- 
ous Conglomerate. As soon as the Conglomerate is reached, the fact is 
revealed by the topography, although the rock itself may be entirely 
covered with drift. The conglomerate is generally massive, and offers 
such resistance to denuding agencies that an abrupt ascent marks its 
outcrop. The wide, vertical fissures which penetrate it, form long tortur- 
ous channels, which render the surface hilly and broken. 

At Little Mountain, recent surveys show that the top of the Conglom- 
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erate is about 750 feet above the lake. Its northern outcrop here forms 
precipices or precipitous bluffs, about 70 feet high. The upper surface is 
comparatively level, and large granite bowlders are scattered over it. 
Fissures here penetrate the rock to the bottom, dividing it into immense 
blocks, which have a very thin covering of soil. On the southern part 
of the mountain, the Conglomerate is much broken up, and the soil is 
deeper, though mingled with fragments of the pulverized rock. The 
vegetation which covers the surface marks the change. At the north 
end of the mountain coniferous trees—hemlocks and pines—almost ex- 
clusively compose the forest. In all such positions these are the pioneers 
which aid in the preparation of a soil fitted for deciduous and fruit-bear- 
ing trees. Drawing comparatively little sustenance from the earth, 
they flourish where other plants would starve, and by their growth and 
death through successive generations, by disintegrating the surface rock 
and producing an accumulation of humus, they produce a soil which in 
time becomes unfit for their use, and better adapted to the support of 
more highly organized plants which now come in and take possession. 
Southward upon this narrow ridge, chestnuts and rock-oaks appear, and 
where the soil is best, these have entirely excluded the coniferous trees. 

Pierson’s Mountain, near the east line of Kirtland, is the most north- 
ern extension of the Conglomerate in that township. It is a small circu- 
lar knob, having essentially the same elevation as Little Mountain, 
broken on the surface and covered with a dense growth of young chest- 
nuts. Elsewhere in the township, the denuding agencies have cut 
away and removed the upper portions of the Conglomerate, so that it is 
comparatively inconspicuous. 


CUYAHOGA SHALE. 


The Cuyahoga shales are fully exposed nowhere in the county, but the 
topography indicates that their thickness is about 180 feet. They con- 
stitute the surface rock between the Conglomerate and the Berea grit, 
and if uncovered might afford, in places, material for fair flagging stone. 


BEREA GRIT. 


This coarse sandstone, exhibiting a sharp transition from the shales 
above and below it, has its usual thickness and characteristics in LeRoy, 
Concord and Kirtland, though covering only a part of these townshipe. 
Its northern limit is generally marked by a conspicuous belt of sandy 
soil. Its outcrop enters the county in the south-east part of Kirtland, 
extends northward about two miles, thence turns eastward through the 
center and near the east line of the township, and bending southward 
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along the bluffs of the east branch of the Chagrin river, passes into 
Chester and Munson townships of Geauga county. It again enters the 
county near the south-west corner of Concord, and can be traced entirely 
around Little Mountain, its upper surface being about 180 feet below the 
base of the Conglomerate bluffs. It again enters Concord east of the 
Painesville and Youngstown railroad, and caps the high land south of 
Concord Center, on which Callender’s quarry is opened. It als6 covers 
the high lands about Hill House P. O., in LeRoy township, and is 
fully exposed a little to the east, at the Plankroad Mills on Paine’s creek. 
It has been quarried to some extent for bridge building in the south part 
of Concord, but only the upper layers have been explored, and these 
have not yielded good building stone. Where the quarry has been 
opened, drainage is difficult, and the stone must be transported in 
wagons. As the same ledge can be struck on each side of the railroad, 
near the south line of Concord, and at an elevation of about thirty feet 
above the track, it is obvious that there is the place to open and work 
quarries most successfully. By drifting into the hill at the base of the 
Berea, drainage will be easy, the whole ledge will be exposed, and if it 
contains layers suitable for building purposes, they can be made avail- 
able. There is certainly a demand in the county for the coarser grades 
of stone for bridges and foundations, such as to justify the opening of 
quarries at this point, even if stone of strictly first class quality should 
not be obtained; while it is highly probable that stone of a much better 
quality than that exposed in the Callender quarry, will be uncovered in 
some part of the ledge. North and north-west of Little Mountain, the 
outcrop of this rock is mostly covered, and the upper part of it is 
apparently cut away over a large area, a belt of sandy soil marking its 
position, and extending evidently to the north of it. 

In Kirtland, from eight to ten feet of the upper part of the Berea are 
exposed in quarries. The surface layers are thin and very much ripple 
marked, while the lower ones are more massive, though much broken, 
the layers varying in thickness from ten inches to three feet. The rock 
is firm and strong, but irregularly colored. In some places in the town- 
ship, oblique lines of cleavage render parts of the rock worthless, as in 
the following section, where these cleavage lines cause a small cascade to 
be formed on a little stream south-west of the quarries. 

In this section A. represents thin horizonal layers of the Berea, B. B. B. 
the bed of the stream, and C. oblique layers dipping on the left, as ex- 
posed, at an angle of 45°, and changing rapidly on the right of the sec- 
tion, or to the north-east, toward a horizontal position, the line of the 
«trike being north-west and south-east. Careful observations of these 
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Oblique Stratification of Berea Grit. 


oblique lines of stratification would probably enable us to determine the 
direction over large areas of the currents which brought in the materials 
of this rock. Exposures in this stream below, show that the Berea has 
here a thickness of sixty feet, of which about forty feet are in firm, hard 
layers, ranging in thickness from ten inches to three feet, and giving 
promise of stone of good quality, if quarries were opened through all 
the layers. 


BEDFORD SHALE. 


The best exposures of the Bedford Shale are in the deep gorge west of 
the center of Kirtland, but their position, as underlying the Berea, can 
be easily traced throughout the southern parts of the county. They are 
here forty feet thick, composed mostly of hard compact rock, in thin 
layers, from one to thirteen inches in thickness. Eastwardly in the 
county, they become softer and more aluminous, and for the most part are 
covered with Drift and soil. 


CLEVELAND SHALE. 


The Cleveland or Black Shale presents the same characteristics as in 
Ashtabula county. The upper thirty feet, as exposed in the gorges in 
Kirtland, being a typical bituminous shale, which passes by a gradual 
transition through thirty-five feet, into the Erie shales below. This 
constitutes the lowest member of the Lower Carboniferous rocks. The 
plants imbedded in it sometimes havé a thin coating of true coal, and 
the whole mass contains a large proportion of bituminous matter. 
Were the inclined plain, which extends from the base of the Conglomer- 
ate to the lake, not cut up with ravines, as the effect of erosion, the line 
of division between the Lower Carboniferous rocks and the Devonian 
below, would be a very regular curve from near the sonth line of Madi- 
son township to a point about two miles north of the south line of 
Willoughby township, and everywhere about 350 feet above the lake. 
As it is, the Erie shales are disclosed in all the deep gorges made 
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by the streams, to points two, three, and, in places, four miles south of 
this line. The green shading on the map designates the parts of the 
county where these Devonian shales constitute the surface rock. These 
deep gorges afford many exposures of these shales, so that the character- 
istics of the entire mass above the lake can be easily and minutely 
studied. They exhibit a great uniformity in their lithological charac- 
teristics, the whole mass consisting of blue, friable, aluminous shales, 
with occasionally thin bands of hard, calcareous sandstone. These are 
broken into blocks by irregular vertical seams, and frequently contain 
nodules of iron ore, profusely marked upon the under sides with the 
casts of fucoid plants, but being of very little economic value. Some of 
these bands, as in Ashtabula county, occasionally pass into a true lime- 
stone, and give origin to deposits of calcareous tufa on the slopes below. 


HURON SHALE. 


Below the Erie shales, which are from 700 to 1200 feet in thickness, 
(according as more or less of the upper portions have been cut away,) 
are the Huron Shales, the source of the gas which has been obtained by 
borings at various points along the lake shore. From some of these 
wells, an abundant supply of gas has been obtained, as soon as these shales 
were pierced ; at others little, and in some, none whatever. At Paines- 
ville and Conneaut a copious supply has been obtained, but at Ashtabula 
the search has not yet proved successful. At this latter point, Mr. P. H. 
Watson is making a persevering experiment, and his well is now at a 
depth of 870 feet, the last 25 feet being in the Huron or gas producing 
shale. Butlittle gas has, however, as yet been obtained. In Harpersfield 
and Andover, Ashtabula county, large quantities of gas have flowed from 
wells sunk in the Erie shale, but undoubtedly from cavities leading down 
to the Huron shale. This gas hasthe same origin as petroleum, and the 
search for it is subject to the same conditions and hazards. One drill 
hole may pass through compact, unbroken layers of the shale, piercing 
no cavities or fissures, and nogas is obtained. Another, near it, striking 
such fissures, may yield an abundant supply of it, results which no study 
of the surface would enable the explorer to predict. When in deep wells 
no sufficient supply is found, the explosion of torpedoes in the bottom of 
the boring, may open up a passage to neighboring fissures, and produce 
satisfactory results. No well should be abandoned as a failure, without 
a resort to this expedient, as it will doubtless, occasionally secure suc- 
cess in wells which would otherwise prove failures. Under all circum- 
stances, the result will be uncertain. In places nothing will be obtained, 
and doubtless many wells, at first yielding an abundance, will gradually 
fail and become useless. 
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SOIL, DRIFT AND LAKE RIDGES. 


The whole surface of the county covered by the Erie shale, is greatly 
modified by the drift, and by the shore deposits of the lake. In Wil- 
loughby township, north of the old Chardon and Cleveland road, the 
soil is clay, surface level with forests of beach, maple, oak, hickory, &c.. 
with many large elms. The Lower Carboniferous shales come near to 
the surface, and their debris forms the greater part of the surface mate- 
rial north of this road, until the old lake beaches are reached. The soil 
is stiff clay and the surface much eroded, deep ravines cutting down inte 
ths Erie shales, giving good surface drainage and producing conditions 
admirably adapted to fruit growing. Granite bowlders are sparingly 
scattered over the surface. The southern lake ridge here and in a large 
part of the county, is mostly composed of unstratified clays, but is irreg- 
ular and not well defined. In places, it is largely composed of gravel. 
and much of this is stratified. The rapid rise from the lake, renders it 
probable that high bluffs marked the south shore when the water stood at 
the elevation of the outer or southern ridge, and that after it receded, 
erosion so modified the surface as to cover the old shore line with the 
debris of the bluffs, then forming the ridge, and so masking its posi- 
tion. The blue and yellow clays cover the shales to the present lake 
level. In nearly all the northern part of Willoughby and Mentor, the 
surface is covered with a fine clay loam, containing little sand, and in 
places covered with a dense forest of elms and black ash, indicating 
areas long occupied by shore swamps. The relation of the yellow and 
blue clay, to the present surface of Chagrin river, at a point about three- 
fourths of a mile north of Willoughby village, is shown in the following 
section, the clay being wholly unstratified : 


Yellow clay, 12 fect. 
Blue clay, 25 feet. 
Bed of stream. 


The clay contains a profusion of granite bowlders, marked by glacial 
striae. About four feet above low water in the stream, a fragment °! 
wood about eighteen inches long and four inches in diameter, worn to an 
elongated elipsoidal form was imbedded in the blue clay, in such a po 
tion that it must have been deposited there with the clay. This is th 
only fragment of wood I have seen in such a position. 

At Painesville, the south ridge is in places largely compoeed of cvar. 
stratified gravel, but it has been modified by subsequent action. Th 
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following is a section from a cut made by the P.& Y. R. R., on the north 
bank of the river: 


Coarse unstratified gravel, 12 feet. 


Fine stratified gravel, 4 feet. 


Coarse gravel, obliquely stratified, 6-12 fect. 


Fine gravel, with irregular waved lines of strattfir:." 9. 





Section of South Ridge, at Painesville. 


The part marked A, appears as if it took its present form from a slip 
to the north of a gravel bank, beginning with horizontal lines of strati- 
fication. This part, A, is here and for a considerable distance east 
and west, cemented by lime, coming down from the gravel above, into a 
conglomerate, so hard and firm that it can be removed only by blasting. 
In places where it is undermined by the removal of the underlying 
gravel, it falls down in irregular masses, from which fragments can be 
broken by a hammer with difficulty. 

Section of South Ridge, East of Painesville. East of Painesville a sharP 

bend in the river makes a cut 

. at right angles through the 

Yellow clay, with sand at top, @feet. gouth ridge, where it has evi- 

dently been undisturbed, and 

2] Mixed sand and blue clay, 3-4 fee. glthough the slope is partly 

covered with debris, the sec- 

Blue clay, 30-50 feet. tion here given, can be made 
out. 

From the amount of debris 
Eric shale, 8>-100 feet, to bed of stream covering the slope, it appears 

that the materials belonging 

above are washed down into 
that below, so that the arrangement of the sands and clay of the ridge 
is somewhat obscured. The fact of special interest is this: that at the 
point B, about fifteen rods from A, the latter point being to the south, 
and directly under the crest of the ridge, the shales are cut away to the 
depth of twenty feet lower than at A. 
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In Madison township the slope from the lake rises more gradually than 
further west, and the lake ridges are more regular and are better defined. 
The following is a profile section from the lake through Madison center 
to the bed of Grand river, which, at a distance of a little over six miles 
in a direct line from the lake, is ninety feet above it: 


Profile Section from Lake Erie to Grand River. 
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The bluff of the river is 250 feet above the lake. An irregularclay 
ridge, half a mile north of the bluff, and about five and three-fourths 
miles from the lake, is here the most southern well-defined lake beach. 
It is 260 feet above the lake, and composed of bowlder-clay, with a surface 
somewhat irregular from the effects of erosion, but gently sloping to the 
sandy ridge D, on which Madison village stands, the surface generally 
becoming sandy as this ridge is approached. From this point there is a 
rather rapid descent to the level of the railroad, the incline beyond!being 
so gradual that the surface appears quite level until the gravelly ridge 
C, is reached. The surface between D and C has generally a loamy, 
gravelly, clay soil. The northern part, a little below the level of the 
ridge C, in places is somewhat swampy. * A few scattered dunes and bil- 
lowy sand ridges may be seen south of C. The general slope from B to 
C is very regular, but the surface is much diversified by sand dunes and 
stretches of marshy land, some of it too wet for cultivation and drainable 
with difficulty. The ridge at B is made of fine, water-washed and drifted 
sand, and the slope thence to the lake is of similar character, some- 
what diversified by windrows of sand. This sandy slope terminates at 
the lake; the lake beach being composed wholly of washed sand. The 
north ridge B, continues from Madison to Painesville, and consists of 
irregular sand dunes, constantly changing in form under the influence of 
the wind, and frequently containing so little vegetable matter as to be 
almost entirely barren. Where undisturbed, it is from ten to twelve rods 
wide, with a gentle descent on each side, but sloping most rapidly towards 
the north. On the north side of this ridge, east from Painesville, is an 
extensive deposit of peaty material or black muck, with a maximum 
thickness of six feet, and filled with the roots and trunks of tamarack 
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and pines. This old marsh was in places 100 rods wide, with a bottom 
of mingled sand and clay. The nurserymen and market gardeners have 
found in this muck a very excellent fertilizer, and are making an exten- 
sive and profitable use of it. Very many interesting problems are pre- 
sented in regard to the relations of the drift clays and the old beaches 
and ridges of the lake, but the facts which can be collected in the brief 
time given to the survey will hardly suffice for their solution. 

Three and a half miles west of Fairport is a deep, broad channel of an 
old river, evidently much larger than the present Grand river, with 
abrupt banks on each side, which at the lake are over one mile apart. 
The intervening marsh is quite level, and contains stretches of open 
water from eighteen to twenty feet deep. At the lake shore is a sand 
bar, stretching from one bluff to the other, through which the included 
waters occasionally cut channels and flow out in a rapid torrent. This 
old river bed turns to the east, and is continued with bluff banks nearly 
to the present channel of Grand river, where it is so filled up as not to 
be easily recognized. The depth of this channel below the present sur- 
face of the lakes has not been determined. It has doubtless been the 
outlet of a river since the lake occupied its present level, and how far in 
the past its history is to be carried, can be determined only by further 
explorations. 


FOSSILS. 


Nearly all exposures of the rocks examined in the county were nearly 
barren of organic remains of any special interest. In the bed of Paine’s 
creek, in the north part of LeRoy township, several small nodules were 
found in the Erie shale, from which specimens of a new crustacean and 
various shells were obtained. Further research will be made at this 
point, with the hope of securing much that will be of special interest to 
the paleontologist. 


CHAPTER XX. 


GEOLOGY OF GEAUGA COUNTY. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


The geological formations of Geauga county, while simple and easily 
understood, afford an interesting example of the manner in which the 
geology and topography of a country determine the pursuits of the inhab- 
itants, and the boundaries of separate communities. A line defining the 
western, northern and eastern limits of the conglomerate, defines also 
the western, northern and eastern limits of the county, as accurately as 
it could be laid out without dividing townships. These boundaries were 
fixed with no reference to the geology, but the latter has formed the 
tastes, determined the pursuits of the inhabitants, and grouped them into 
a civil community. 

The same causes have so determined the direction of the water courses, 
that after a little examination of the county and the adjacent territory, 
the student of its geology will find that an ordinary map will designate 
with great accuracy the limits of the conglomerate, which is the charac- 
teristic feature of the elevated table land comprising the county. The 
Cuyahoga and Grand rivers, and the streams emptying into them above 
Cuyahoga Falls and Parkman, will be found in every instance to have 
their sources and beds on or above the conglomerate. All other streams 
in the county have their sources below the conglomerate, or so near its 
margin, if above it, that the general southern inclination of the rocks is 
counteracted by the agencies which have thinned down or cut into 
ravines the outer margin of this deposit. 

The waters of these streams also differ greatly. Those above the con- 
glomerate, having their sources in swamps and ponds, are rendered foul 
and turbid by the vegetable and animal remains, with which they are 
charged. Those of the others derived largely from springs at the base of 
the conglomerate are thoroughly filtered; are freed from organic matter 
and rendered clear and sparkling, but are often charged with minerals, 
especially iron, sulphur and lime. 
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SOIL. 


The debris of the clay shales, mingled with the drift, has formed the 
basis of a strong, tenacious clay soil, especially adapted to grazing, and 
the county has from this cause, and not from the choice of its inhabitants, 
become noted for the excellence and abundance of its dairy products. 
The elevated position of the county, added to the peculiarities of the 
soil, has especially fitted it for the production of fruits, particularly of 
apples, pears, quinces and grapes, and these are now largely cultivated, 
notwithstanding the isolated position of the county, and the want of all 
means of transportation to market, except the ordinary carriage roads. 
Were it connected by railroads with the larger markets of the country, 
fruit-growing would soon become the principal business of its inhabitants. 


GEOLOGICAL FORMATIONS. 
COAI-MEASURES. | 


In the center of the countya narrow and thin deposit of the coal- 
measures caps the hills along the east bank of the Cuyahoga, extend- 
ing from the south line of the county to the point where that stream 
curves around to the north of Burton village. This deposit crosses 
the Cuyahoga, underlies Burton village, extending to the northern part 
of the township, with an isolated patch at the north-east corner of New- 
berry township. In no part of the county is there a promise of any im- 
portant amount of coal. In Troy township the coal-measure sandstone is 
geparated from the conglomerate by the coal shales, which are in places 
very thin and rarely exceed a thickness of six feet. In the southern part 
of the township coal has been obtained in small quantities from a seam 
too thin to be profitably worked, yet at this point it is probably thicker 
than in any other part of the county east of the Cuyahoga. At Burton 
the coal shales and the seam of coal are thicker, the rocks of the coal- 
measures reaching'a thickness of one hundred and twenty-five feet; and 
if the village is to remain without railroads, further explorations of the 
coal seam by shafting or drifting are advisable, as there are indications 
of coal in sufficient quantities to be profitably mined for local consump- 
tion. There is, however, no promise of a supply sufficient to warrant its 
shipment elsewhere, or to enable the owners to compete with coal from 
the more productive coal-fields of the State, if the latter could be brought 
in by railroads. 

Near the north east corner of Newberry township, coal of very good 
quality about two feet thick, has been disclosed in sinking a well on Mr. 
Frank Stone’s farm, and at a depth of about ten feet from the surface. 
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A thin stratum of shale covers the coal, not thick enough to constitute 
a safe roof, but to the west and northwest, the surface of the land rises, 
and, over a small area, it is possible a sufficient cover may be found so 
that the coal may be taken out. The quantity, however, is not large, 
and what coal there is must be sought near the summit of the hill. A 
series of springs may be seen low down in the ravines, and the opinion 
is entertained by some of the land owners,—derived apparently from 
parties who have taken coal leases,—that these springs are on the horizon 
of the coal, and that it will be found by drifting in at this level. But 
these springs are either in or at the base of the conglomerate, which 
crops out at several places on the hill at a higher level, and all the coal 
there, must be sought for above this rock. This is the lower coal seam, 
and here is the extreme northern limit of the Coal-measures of the state. 


CONGLOMERATE. 


Below the Coal formation, lies the conglomerate or pebbly sandstone, 
varying in thickness from sixty to one hundred and seventy-five feet. 
In places it is separated from the coal shales by layers of shaly sandstone, 
which reach a maximum thickness of twenty-five feet, but are often 
much thinner and sometimes entirely wanting. In places, also, the coal 
shales thin out and disappear, as at Troy Centre, where the Coal-meas- 
ure sandstone, rests directly upon the shaly sandstone of the conglom- 
erate. Both of them contain at this point, a profusion of calamites and 
are in places so ferruginous as to constitute a silicious iron ore. 

The conglomerate underlies the whole surface of Auburn, Troy, New- 
bery, Burton and Claridon townships, and crops out in all the other town- 
ships of the county, the deeper ravines cutting through it and exposing 
the rocks beneath. It differs greatly in its character in different places, 
sometimes affording excellent building material, and elsewhere being 
quite worthless for building purposes. Some of it in Russell township, 
is fine-grained, hard, of a clear white color, and in all respects an excel- 
lent building stone. Inthe northwest part of Chester, ledges are exposed 
from 30 to 50 feet in thickness, which are throughout a mass of white quartz 
pebbles, with loosely cemented sand, filling the interstices. These peb- 
bles might possibly be made valuable for glass making and for pottery, as 
they could be obtained in large quantities, and at a trifling cost. At the 
base of this ledge, which is rapidly diminishing under atmospheric influ- 
ences, the debris is exposed to the action of water containing iron and lime 
in solution, and is thus re-cemented into a much harder rock than the cliff 
from which it is derived. In this debris, recent organisms and modern 
implements might easily be covered, fossilized and preserved, to be here- 
after studied asa part of the records of this age. Specimens gathered 
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from similar localities, by those who are not careful and accurate observ 
ers, might lead to very erroneous conclusions as to the age in which they 
were deposited. 

In Newberry township, this rock isin places handsomely colored by 
oxide of iron, but at the out crop is coarse and soft. Should there be a 
sufficient demand to warrant thorough explorations, it is probable, col- 
ored rock suitable for ornamental building might be found there. 

In Parkman, the conglomerate attains a thickness of one hundred and 
seventy-five feet, being the maximum thickness of this rock, where 
measurements have been made in north-eastern Ohio. Here much of it 
contains pebbles but the most is so free from them as to make a fair, build- 
ing stone, and the supply is inexhaustible. 

In Thompson, the well known ledges furnish a fine exposure of this 
rock, and give arugged and romantic character to the place, which attracts 
many visitors during the summer season. The dip here is 4° to 5° to 
the southwest. 

“Little Mountain,” situated partly in Geauga and partly in Lake 
counties, is an isolated narrow ridge of the conglomerate, having an 
altitude of seven hundred and fifty feet above Lake Erie; covered with 
a forest of pine, hemlock, oak and chestnut ; cut into deep ravines, with 
precipitous bluffs on the north and west. The altitude of Little Moun- 
tain renders the air cool and healthful; its isolated position affords a 
commanding view of the surrounding country and of the lakes ; its dense 
forest furnishes pleasant walks and drives, so that it has naturally 
become one of the most popular places of resort in the state. Chalybeate 
water of excellent quality, is furnished by the springs at the base of the 
mountain, but the want of water in sufficient quantities for bathing is 
a serious inconvenience. 


BEREA GRIT. 


The denuding agencies have so cut away the rocks about the moun- 
tain, that the Berea Grit may be found on all sides of it, and at no great 
distance from it. It appears by the side of the road about one hundred 
rods from the mountain on the main approach to it, and is quarried on 
Chardon road about half a mile south. 

This Berea Grit is to be found at an average depth of one hundred and 
eighty feet below the conglomerate, and is the most valuable building 
stone in the county. Its outcrop may be traced through the west part 
of Russell and Chester townships, through the west, north and east parts 
of Kirtland, Lake county, extending up the valley of a branch of Cha- 
grin river, into Munson township, through the west and north parts of 
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Chardon, through the west and north parts of Thompson, and in the 
north-east and south-east parts of Parkman townships. In other places 
its outcrop is outside of the limits of the county. 

At nearly all of the points indicated above, it may be found massive 
and of good quality for building purposes. In Munson a quarry has 
been opened, which, by proper selection, affords stone of excellent qual- 
ity, and from which material was obtained for the new court-house at 
Chardon. A few of the blocks in this structure will probably prove de- 
fective from being placed on their edges, and not in the position in which 
they were found in the quarry. In Chardon, in the “Big Gull,” and at 
the north-east corner of the township, the Berea grit is finely exposed, 
and in both of these places there is a large part of it which will make 
grindstones equal to the best made at Berea. 

In Thompson, north and west of the “ledges,” it is quarried in several 
places, the quarries furnishing excellent flagging, and also strong, firm 
slabs of any desirable size, and from eight to twelve inches in thickness. 
At the bottom of the layers quarried, is a stratum of very soft, friable 
stone, of no value, which on exposure crumbles into sand. It is prob- 
able that below this the rock will be found massive and of better quality. 
The quarries may be extended indefinitely by drifting toward the 
“ledges.” | 

While this formation affords a great abundance of excellent stone, its 
character varies greatly, as the following sections will show: 


Section No. 1. 
Compact sandstone, in two layers ...aesssanon onnnonnun sunnanuns sossesess snnannunn sonannnne 8 feet. 
Shaly sandstone, lines of cleavage horizontal......... ...sece aessonnen sossccses ceases 7 to 8 feet. 
Shaly sandstone, lines of cleavage oblique and curved. ...........sscose csosceces - 6 feet. 
Shaly sandstone, lines of cleavage horizontal......... ...csssesescoss onuonenon sonsnacnn 4 feet. 
Shaly sandstone, lines of cleavage oblique ......... secossses aonnesenunnenennonsannnnene 8 feet 


No. 1 is a section of the Berea, near the south line of Russell township 
and east of Gates’ Mills, on Chagrin river. The upper part of the Berea 
has here been cut away. Nearly all of the thirty feet remaining is soft 
and friable, in very thin layers, much of it with oblique lines af 
cleavage, and of no value whatever. 


Section No. 2. 


Shaly sandstone, in thin layers......... .scsccecsccsesse ounann cocesenes snsecenee sannen 8 to 10 feet. 
Blue shale ......... vececcecesccses oannannan sonne concn: conece onnnnn aunnnanen connes sesees snanse - ¢to 1 foot 
Sandstone, in layers from 8 inches to 2 feet ......... sonen ssccceeee annanneonnannen 6 to 8 feet. 
Massive sandstone, im two layers .......0. csssseses snnnannen sosnccces senses nannnoren cos 10 to 12 feet. 


Sandstone, in thin layerß......... ssescrssessovsssce sovsssses cosess sonsececsnvses sessscees 8 to 10 feet 
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No. 2 is a section of the quarries in Munson township which contains 
much valuable stone. Other sections might be given which would 
repeat in varying order the peculiarities of these two, while in some 
exposures nearly the whole layer is hard and massive. The transitions 
in character are often quite rapid, and oblique lines of cleavage fre- 
quently change in a short distance to a horizontal position. 

It will thus often happen that exposures which are quite unpromising 
will, on thorongh exploration, lead to stone that is hard, massive, and of 
good quality. 


CUYAHOGA SHALES. 


Between the Berea grit and the Conglomerate lie the Cuyahoga shales, 
which are exposed in but few places in the county, and as far as observed, 
afford no valuable minerals. Their position is generally marked by a 
belt of heavy clay land, nearly level, extending outward from the base 
of the Conglomerate; when covered with forests, supporting many gigan- 
tic elms, and making excellent meadow and pasture lands when cleared. 
They are reclaimed with difficulty, as a dense growth of shrubs, brambles 
and weeds springs up everywhere, as soon as the forests are cut down, 
and the soil is generally too wet, until drained for grain crops. The 
eastern portions of Huntsburgh and Montville afford illustrations of this 
kind of soil. No part of the county presents a more uninviting appear- 
ance, and no part of it affords richer pasture lands than these will 
become when fully reclaimed. 


BEDFORD SHALES. 


These lie directly beneath the Berea grit, are in this county from forty 
to fifty feet in thickness, and are exposed only in the ravines formed by 
the branches of Grand river andthe Ghagrin. They include layers, from 
one to three feet in thickness, of compact fine-grained sandstone, suscep- 
tible of polish, and which would make excellent window caps and sills 
if properly selected. They contain iron, which wii “run” (in the lan- 
guage of the masons) and color the stone, unless care is taken to reject 
imperfect specimens. Some of these layers would furnish material for 
fine-grained grind-stone and oil-stones; those near the north-east corner 
of Chardon being of the best quality seen in the county. 


CLEVELAND SHALES. 


Below the Bedford shales, these ravines cut through about forty feet of 
the Black or Cleveland shales, and below this the branches of Chagrin 
river, in Chardon, expose something over one hundred feet of the Erie 
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shales, the lowest rocks to be seen in the county. Neither of these deposits 
furnishes materials of any economic value, but if the supply of petroleam 
from wells should fail, the Black shale would become valuable from the 
amount of oil it will yield by distillation. 


FOSSILS. 


Comparatively little interest attaches to the organic remains found in 
the county. In the ravines in the north part of Thompson and Chardon, 
which cut through the Bedford and down into the Erie shales, large 
numbers of brachiopods, characteristic of these rocks, are found ; Syrongo- 
thyrus typa in the former, and Spirifer Verneutlie, Leiorhynchus multicosta, 
etc., in the latter. In the Cuyahoga shales, north of Chardon village, 
an outcrop in the travelled road furnishes many perfect specimens of 
Discina Newberryi. In the Conglomerate, an abundance of Calwmites oceur, 
and in the limited area covered by the coal shales collections may be 
made, in moderate quantities, of the plants characteristic of the lower 
or block coal. 


Since the above was written, parties in Montville, in excavating the 
peaty material from a small marsh, fell upon a part of the remains of one 
of our extinct elephants, the occurrence causing quite an excitement in 
the neighborhood, and leading to the hope that the entire skeleton might 
be recovered. The remains were obtained from a small marsh, which 
had apparently been an open pond with a clay bottom, and which had 
been slowly filled from the growth of swamp vegetation ; the remains be- 
ing obtained from the clay at the bottom of the marsh. The two tusks, 
the point of each broken off, evidently while the animal was alive; all 
the bones of the pelvis, seven or eight vertebre, a few ribs and fragments 
of ribs, a part of a radius, a few fragments of the facial bones and part of 
one tooth, comprise the remains yet discovered. The tusks are remarke- 
ble for the regularity of their curve and for their almost uniform diameter 
throughout. The form and proportions of one of these tusks would be 
substantially represented by an arc, of which the chord was six feet in 
length, and the distance from the middle of the chord to the middle of 
the arc fifteen inches. The diameter of the tusk, at the point of inser- 
tion in the jaw, is three and a half inches, slowly increasing to four inches 
at a point about two feet from the base, and then tapering very slowly to 
the broken extremity, where it is three and one-fourth inches. The 
largest perfect rib is three and a half feet long, though a broken one, too 
friable to be preserved, is reported as four feet eight inches. A part of 
the ribs are remarkably expanded distally, being sabre-shaped, and the 
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flattest one measuring five inches at the widest part. The remains are 
probably from a young individual of the Elephas Americanus. 


SURFACE DEPOSITS. 


The most interesting surface deposit is on the farm of John R. Smith, 
lot 4, Auburn township, a deposit of black oxide of manganese or wad, of 
sufficient purity and in sufficient quantities to be dug and shipped with 
profit. It covers from three to four acres of swampy ground, fed by copi- 
ous springs, which bring in, in solution, manganese, iron and lime, and de- 
posit, in different parts of the swamp, bog manganese, bog iron ore and 
bog limestone, or travertine, the latter being found in places two feet in 
thickness. These three minerals are deposited in comparative purity in 
different parts of the swamp. The manganese is in places four and a 
half feet thick, covered with from twelve to fifteen inches of earth, and 
sells readily for from seven to thirty dollars per ton, according to purity. 
The process of deposition is going on constantly, and in the summer 
months with a good degree of rapidity, so that parts of the swamp which 
have once been stripped, fill up anew and can be re-worked after a few 
years. According to Mr. Smith’s observations, the average rate of deposit 
is a fraction over two inches per year. This rate could probably be in- 
creased by shutting off the flow of surface-water into the swamp, and 
isolating the water coming from the springs charged with manganese. 

In the neighborhood of the swamp are many small deposits of impure 
yellow ochre, some of which may prove of value. 

Prof. Newberry supplies the following formule of the chemical com- 
position of the best specimens of this manganese: 


No.1. Air Dried. 


Oxide Of MANGANESE ......... sosseonen con ceccnsces nun coseccens cosssonss sansnnnne suseeeces sessescee nennen 61.85 
Silica, alumina and ixOn.......... ccovccess csscnccee sonscsces sanuns sonunonun sovssseus ssscessas sonsseces „ 23.60 
Water ....ssccs sossnuons cossccees cneccnses suennunun aunnnsune seesenene sonsnnnns coeses ssnnanen sesuee sersannsn oes 14.00 

Total ......ccccce sesccccce covscees-oncccseeene cosseeses concen peseacece cosseese nunnnnenn veces seaces 100.00 


Oxide of MANGANESE ......... sss seceesssssccess sececeee cossecsse annnanen oneseeees secsee casses sn seeeee 72.38 
Silica, alumina and iron...... sersossnn snnnsenonnonnununnnunns seccesces nennnnenn sonnannnn secees sensvesss 23.60 
Water...... nenenonen ounensunennunensunnen suannnnen annnnn cnecenencesensses onnenn senses annnannen saseseees nee 4.02 

Total .zuuunsasansuensonsanennnonnne snununune nunnnn nonnannen sonnunn sa svconsses snsn essen sn ssveconens 100.00 


The small swamps contain shallow deposits of impure peat or black 
muck which may be used as a fertilizer, and iron ore is found in very 
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many places, but no indications were observed of a deposit of this min- 
eral, likely to prove valuable. 


NATIVE FORESTS. 


A section east and west through the center of the county, exhibits in 
an interesting manner the influence of the geological features upon the 
soil and its natural products. Commencing on the west line, the Berea 
grit marks the outline of the bluffs of Chagrin river. Between this and 
the base of the Conglomerate, the land is level; the soil a stiff, tenaceous 
clay, formed largely from the Cuyahoga shales, is, therefore, rich in potash; 
and the large elms scattered over this plateaux enable the explorer to 
trace this soil and this geological formation as far as the eye can reach. 

Beech and maple forests, with thick groves of chestnut, where the 
broken rock comes near the surface, mark the horizon of the Conglom- 
erate; and above this in the center of the county, a belt of forests in 
which the predominant timber is oak, defines with great accuracy the 
limit of the Coal-measures. Descending from this summit to the east, the 
same forest peculiarities are seen in an inverse order, so that the small 
patches of the old forests yet remaining, indicate to the experienced eye, 
with a good degree of accuracy, the geology of all parts of the county. 

Many of the farmers of this region, express the opinion that the Con- 
glomerate lands afford better pasturage than any other in the State, and 
that the dairy products obtained from them, are better, and have better 
keeping qualities than those obtained elsewhere. It is certain, that 
when this rock comes near to the surface, it produces the effect of thorough 
under-draining. The broken and porous character of the rock enables 
it to carry off with facility, during excessive rains, all surplus water, and 
yet to retain so large an amount of moisture, as to be of very special ad- 
vantage during protracted droughts. I quickly learned while making 
exporations in mid-summer, that if a hill showed at a distance a deep 
green and closely cropped turf, the probabilities were very decided that 
the Conglomerate was there near the surface, and if in addition a clump 
of chestnuts were to be seen upon the hill, the presence of the Conglom- 
erate was rendered quite certain. It was often a matter of surprise to 
note how thin a deposit of soil upon the Conglomerate would suffice for 
the support of good pasturage during the dryest part of the scason. 
Another fact affecting the productiveness of this region should not be 
overlooked, and this is, that the annual rain-fall is here much in excess 
of the average of other parts of the state. 
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GLACIAL SCRATCHES. 


The glacial markings are abundant in the county, and their direction 
has a close connection with the topography. The nature of this con- 
nection is best seen by observations extending over a wider area than 
the limits of the county. Commencing on the border of the €onglom- 
erate, in Boston, Summit county, the direction of these glacial scratches 
varies from east and west to north-east and south-west, until, following 
the outcrop northwardly, their direction gradually approaches north and 
south; while, on the eastern margin, from Thompson southward, their 
direction is, in general, north-east and south-west. On the Cuyahoga 
shales, near Warren, Trumbull county, their direction is north and 
south, and on the elevated land near the east line of the state, in Hart- 
ford, Vernon, etc., their direction is again north-west and south-east. 
In many places there are several distinct systems of scratches with 
different bearings, but the most abundant take the directions indicated 
above. 

These lines, radiating from near the center of the highest elevations, 
suggest the possibility of local glacial action, but the debris of the Con- 
glomerate and of the rocks above it, is not found north of their outcrop, 
while that of all the rocks is constantly observed to the south, carried 
up and scattered over the formations occupying a higher geological and 
topographical level, so that fragments of the local rocks, mingled with 
the drift, observed in any place, are clear indications that the out-crop of 
these rocks is to the north. Had local glaciers been pushed down from 
both sides into the shallow valley between the eastern parts of Trum- 
bull and Ashtabula counties, and the eastern margin of the conglom- 
erate in Geauga and Portage, a series of north and south scratches would 
probably not be found along the center of this valley. The movement 
was doubtless in a southern direction, and the observed glacial markings 
would seem to indicate an ice sheet, of no great elevation, pushed south- 
ward with immense force, impinging against the more elevated rocks, 
pushing up and over opposing barriers, wearing down their margins, 
polishing their surfaces, and leaving scratches at various angles with the 
general direction of the ice movement. 

A much slighter descent than is generally supposed would suffice to 
give a constant progressive motion to large fields of ice, and I am 
inclined to the opinion that the ordinary changes of temperature have 
more influence upon this progressive motion than is generally supposed. 
A broad sheet of metal upon an inclined surface will slowly creep down- 
wards. Engineers have learned that if the abutments of an iron bridge 
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quantities by water, or other natural transporting agencies, to any great 
distances. . 

The quartz pebbles of our Conglomerate rock have doubtless their 
ancient home in the highlands of Canada, and gold bearing quartz veins 
may have furnished a small fraction of the materials from which these 
pebbles were derived ; and if so, a small portion of these pebbles—one in 
ten thousand, or in one hundred thousand—may also be gold bearing. 
But as in these distant highlands no gold bearing quartz veins of suffi- 
cient richness to be profitably worked have yet been discovered, the 
search for these possible gold bearing quartz pebbles in the Conglomerate 
is not likely to prove a lucgative occupation. 

At the base of the Conglomerate, at Nelson ledges, there are deposits 
of iron ore and of carbonaceous matter. Mingled with the pebbles, in 
close proximity to these deposits, are minute spangles and crystals of iron 
pyrites, such as have often been mistaken for gold, and probably often will 
be, although their extreme hardness, their crystalline surfaces, their 
changeable color when viewed at different angles, and the fumes of 
sulphur they will yield when heated, afford so many separate tests, by 
either of which they may be readily distinguished from gold. 

After very careful search at the place of the alleged gold discoveries, I 
could find nothing visible to the eye, aided by an ordinary hand glass, 
which any one ought to mistake for gold. A specimen of the rock, 
selected as gold bearing by those who have faith in the alleged discov- 
eries, has been carefully analyzed by Prof. Morley, of Western Reserve 
College, who was not able to find a trace of gold in it. The rich dairy 
lands of Portage and Geauga counties are doubtless the only gold fields 
accessible to the inhabitants, which can be worked with profit. In these 
they are to find their wealth, and not in the search for any of the 
precious metals. At the time the above was written, companies were 
organized for the alleged purpose of extracting gold from the pebbles of 
the Nelson Conglomerate. And pretended analyses of the rock were 
published, some of which showed a larger percentage of gold than can be 
obtained from the best quartz veins of California. It is understood now 
that the bubble has wholly exploded. But these attempts, whether 
prompted by ignorance or by avarice, to write up worthless territory a» 
rich in valuable minerals, cannot be too severely censured. While 
mistakes will often be made, and money expended in the fruitless search 
for minerals within the limits of their possible occurrence, it is very 
desirable that there should be such a general diffusion of the element- 
of geological science as will prevent the possibility of such expenditure: 
outside of such limits. 
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The following section illustrates the geological structure of the county, 
commencing with the upper member,of the series: 


No. 1. Sandstone. 
No. 2. Coal shales. 
No. 3. Coal No. 1, with a thin bed of shales in places below it. 


These comprise the Coal-measure rocks of the county, and are desig- 
nated on the map by a brown shading. , 


No. 4. The Conglomerate. 

No. 5. The Cuyahoga shales. 

No. 6. The Berea grit. 

No. 7. The Bedford shales. 

No. 8. The Cleveland or Black shale. 


These constituting the Sub-carboniferous rocks—the Conglomerate 
shaded red, the others grouped together as the Waverly rocks and 
shaded yellow, a green line in the yellow marking the outcrop of the 
Berea grit. 

No. 9, the Erie shales, the upper member of the Devonian, and the 
lowest rock found in the county, or in the eastern part of the state. 


ToLEno, Oxo, April 15th, 1871. 
Pror. J. 8. NEWBERRBY, Chief Geologist: 

Drag Sır:—I have the honor to present herewith a report on the geology of Wil- 
liams, Fulton and Lucas counties, and West Sister Island. The examination of 
Defiance county was in progress when my work in the field was interrupted, and a 
few days only will be necessary to complete it. 

The absence of valuable minerals, and the great depth of the superficial deposits 
in this district, have rendered the detailed study of the indurated rocks at once unim- 
portant and impracticable, and considerable attention has been given to the Drifb 
which is well displayed for examination. The three counties together afford a nearly 
complete panoramic view of its various phases in the Fourth District. For this 
reason, and because some of the conclusions attained are based in part on explora- 
tions carried beyond the county limits, I have devoted a separate chapter to the 
consideration of the generalities of the Surface Geology. 

With great respect, 
Very truly yours, 
G. K. GILBERT. 








CHAPTER XXI. 


SURFACE GEOLOGY OF THE MAUMEE VALLEY. 


The following description and discussion of glacial and post-glacial 
phenomena embodies the results of a detailed examination, made in 
1870, of the country north of the Maumee river, together with the eastern 
division of Lucas county, and West Sister Island. Of the remainder of 
the fourth district, only a general reconnoisance has been made, but it 
has sufficed to indicate that the general character of the Drift continues 
unchanged as far south as Auglaize county, and it is believed that the con- 
clusions here reached will apply to the major part of the fourth district. 

The history recorded in the unconsolidated deposits of the region under 
consideration, admits of the following sub-divisions : 


I. Glacial epoch. 

Glacier phase (strise, moraines). 
Iceberg phase (Erie clay). 

II. Post-glacial epoch (lacustrine clays and beaches; Mastodon giganteus). 
First beach, i. e. upper beach. | 
Second beach. 
Third beach. 
Fourth beach. 
Fifth, or present beach. 


GLACIAL EPOCH. 

The glacial theory for the origin of the Drift is now so widely accepted 

as to need no argumentin this place, and I shall confine myself to a brief 

discussion of the particular phases of glacial action, to which this region 

has been subjected. But first, it will be necessary to describe the phe- 
nomena—strie and detritus—in which this action is recorded. 


GLACIAL MARKINGS. 


The peculiar, planed and scored rock surface, that marks so unmis- 
takably the passage of a glacier, is found, without exception, wherever 
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the Drift is freshly removed, and there is no reason to doubt that it exists 
throughout the entire district, save only in the few spots where it has 
been exposed to modern denuding agencies. Its preservation is perfect. 
The high polish and delicate strie that have been wrought on the hard 
limestones, are as fresh as though produced but yesterday; while the 
softest beds, of which fresh exposures. have been found, have proved 
equally retentive. The black shale of the Huron group, and the friable 
sandstone at the base of the Corniferous, both of which yield rapidly 
when exposed to the air, still bear the markings upon their clay-protected 
surface. The inference from this—that the deposition of the overlying 
clay must have immediately succeeded the retirement of the glacier—will 
be again referred to. 

The bearing of the furrows, grooves and strie, have been noted at 
numerous points, and, while local deviations dependent on details of 
topography are gometimes met with, the majority of the bearings are 
readily grouped in a single broad system of easy interpretation. Through 
the western portion of the trough occupied by Lake Erie, the ice moved 
nearly westward, bearing, however, a trifle to the south. Further west, 
in the broad Maumee valley—the prolongation of the same trough—it 
swerved still more to the south, moving west-southwest in Ottawa and 
Lucas counties, southwest in Defiance and Paulding, and south-southwest 
in Van Wert and Allen. 

The more important bearings are given in the following table. Where 
a number of observations were made in the same neighborhood, the 
mean bearing only is given: 









Locality. 


[ 


South Bass Island ’.........00cccecscesscecccess 











Limestone, Waterlime Gr.. 8. 80° W. 

Ditto (intersecting Series) ......... sss. a “ “ S. 15° W. 

Kelly’s Island ........cccccossssccnees sovsssecs “ _Corniferous “ 8. 78° W. 

Sandusky City, Erie county...... ....s00 “ e ‘“ 8. 80° W. 

Ballville, Sandusky county.............00 “ Waterlime Gr.. 8. 66° W. 
Genoa, Ottawa COUNLY........scscesessscoes Limestone, Waterlime and 

iagara GroupB........000 8. 65° W. 

West Sister Island............ssesssese sssscoees 8. 30° W. 

Ditto (intersecting BETIEB) ......200 sseeseeee Limesto 3 sandst 8. 

V UCAS COUNLY ....0e soronnncn snunan mestone and sandstone, 

— v Corniferous Gr... are 8. 50° W. 
Monclova, (6 seseeseee coeeee anesee 8. 62° W. 
Fish’s Q (6 sesasceee veces cones 8. 56° W. 
Whitehouse «4 ssssssosersnnenereene 8. 50° W. 
Near Defiance, Defiance county .......... 8. W. 
Near Junction, Paulding county......... 8. W. 

Lima, Allen county. seseces oovseeeas seasesess 8. 35° W. 
Middlepoint, Van Wert county ......... 8. 15° W. 
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The strie bearing south on West Sister Island are comparatively faint 
scratches on a surface already carved in deep furrows, having the pre- 
vailing direction, 8. 80° W. As they occur at but one point, and are 
there parallel to a steep bluff over which the older grooves rise obliquely, 
it is presumable that they constitute merely a local feature and were 
formed by the retiring glacier, when its mass had become so reduced that 
it conformed in a greater degree to the inequalities of its bed. The 
shores of the island furnish good opportunity for the study of some 
features of the strie. With slight exception, the shores are rock-bound, 
and afford frequent exposures of the glacier marks. Save at one point, 
whence a reef extends for some distance, the descent from the shore is 
very abrupt to a depth of thirty feet, where a clay bottom is reached: 
The highest point of the island rises over sixty feet above the water. 
When the ice traversed it, it constituted a knob on the bed of the glacier, 
scarcely three-fourths of a mile long and not less than one hundred feet 
high, over which the ice was forced. The amount of deflection to which 
this obstruction gave rise, is recorded in the scratches upon its sides. 
The east face, which breasted the ice current, bears grooves, 8. 80° W. 
the general direction. The most divergent lines on the northeast face 
bear due west, and on the southeast face, S. 65° W., while on the entire 
remaining half of the shore, the “ lee” side, there was nodeflection. That 
is to say the ice went in a measure around, as well as over the hill, . 
swerving, at the most, fifteen degrees from its course; but, after passing 
it, closed behind it from above rather than from the sides. There is 
every evidence that the pressure at the front was far greater than else- 
where. The rock is there planed to flat or convoluted surfaces, inter- 
spersed with long rectilinear furrows of great symmetry, while on the 
opposite shore the undulating surface of the rock has been merely 
scratched, and long, deep furrows are not seen. Had other evidence 
been wanting, we might have concluded from this inequality of wear- 
ing, that the glacier moved westward, and not eastward, at this point; 
but fortunately, an easier and more definite proof was afforded. The 
phenomena to which the resistance of the island as a whole gave rise, 
are beautifully reproduced in minature upon portions of its surface. 

' Certain limestones belonging to the Waterlime group, and containing 
a great number of flint nodules of all sizes up to a diameter of two feet, 
bear the marks, on their outcrop, of the glacial friction. The hard nod- 
ules, of course, opposed far more effectual resistance to the grinding 
agencies than did the limestone, and, as the latter was planed away, they 
were left boldly prominent; and so they remain. On the “lee” side of 
each is a long, straight train or ridge of limestone that was protected by 
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it, and in turn served to buttress it. In front of each is a shallow groove, 
sunk below the general level of the limestone, and running in the form 
of a U around the front of the flint, while its ends are prolonged, parallel 
and adjacent to the trailing ridge. Both ridge and grooves fade gradually 
away into the general plain. The plastic condition of the glacier mass, 
on which depends the formation of the long grooves so characteristic of 
glaciated surface, is here strikingly illustrated. The ice (or since we are 
speaking of the base of the glacier, perhaps frozen mud or frozen sand 
would be more exact,) in front of the flint mass, being stopped in its 
progress, and hence subjected to increased pressure from behind, (in 
virtue of its properties as a solid,) distributed this pressure in all direc- 
tions (a property of fluids). As an effect of the increased downward 
pressure the groove was worn at the base of the flint.; by the increase in 
other directions a passage was forced above and at the sides of the obstruc- 
tion. This being accomplished, the ice did not at once re-assume a plane 
surface, but, retaining the form given to it by the flint, carved it in turn 
upon the limestone. The tendency, here illustrated, of glacial ice to 
prolong a resisting knob into a ridge and a cavity into a groove, seems 
to afford a better explanation of the long, smooth, even furrows so fre- 
quently seen, than the theory that they have been engraved or plowed 
by large bowlders. 

In the presence of these instructive nodules, there can be no question 
that the motion was towards the west. The same phenomena were 
observed on rock of the same age at Monclova, in Lucas county, where 
the motion was 8. 60° W. Through the kindness of Mr. Coder and Mr. 
Wilson, of {that place, a specimen slab was placed in the state collection.* 


MORAINES. 


The study of moraines is attended with considerable difficulty wher- 
ever the Erie clay has buried deeply the immediate glacier detritus. 
While this is the case throughout the northern part of the fourth dis- 
trict, I have nevertheless found such evidence as to lead to the belief that 
moraines occur there upon a scale commensurate with the magnitude of 
the accompanying phenomena. To understand the nature and value of 
this evidence, it will be necessary to look for a moment at the topography 
of the region in question. 

The Maumee river occupies the axis of the broad, shallow valley which 
it helps to drain. This valley has no strongly marked limits. Eastward 





* Prof. James Hall has figured a somewhat similar slab, obtained from Corniferous 
limestone at Black Rock on the Niagara river, showing that there the direction of 
motion was 8. 35° W.—wNat. Hist. of N. Y., Geol. of 4th Dist., Pl. XIV. 
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ontinuous with the trough of Lake Frie, and westward with the 
‘of the Wabash river. At the north, or more properly the north- 
its slopes merge, at a height of 500 to 600 feet (above Lake Erie), 
those of the valley of Lake Michigan; and its southern slopes, 
ing a height of 400 to 500 feet, pass into those of the Ohio valley. 
these low sides and a width of one hundred and twenty-five miles, 
3 inclinations are exceedingly gentle, and the title of plain can be 
x1 to it with no less propriety than that of valley. North of the 
tee the general descent is to the south-east, and south of that river, 
‘north-east. With slight exceptions, the smaller streams follow and 
ate these slopes, but all the larger tributaries of the Maumee, includ- 
be St. Joseph, St. Mary’s and Auglaize rivers, and Bean or Tiffin 
‚appear to be independent of them. The St. Joseph, for example, 
to the south-west through a country where every rivulet runs to 
yıth-east. The entire region drained by it lies on its right bank, 
from its left the drainage is toward Bean creek, the divide between 
wo streams being everywhere within three or four miles of the St. 
ih. In like manner the course of the St. Mary’s is west and north, 
vyhile from its left bank the streamlets flow north-east into it, from 
ght they flow north-east into the Auglaize. These hydrographical 
iarities, which may readily be noted on the accompanying map, are 
igular and striking, as to have excited some attention and curiosity 
8 the region was visited. Upon examination there was found a con- 
fas ridge, following the eastern banks of these rivers, and evidently 
mining their courses. Running somewhat obliquely across the 
s of the country, it turned aside all the small streams, and united 
‘to form the St. Joseph and St. Mary’s. The height of this ridge is 
warily from twenty-five to fifty feet, and its width at base from four 
ght miles. Along the St. Joseph it is not distinguished from the 
ent country by its superficial characters. In common with that, it 
gently rolling surface, with a gravelly clay soil, supporting a heavy 
th of varied timber. Further south, where it forms the north bank 
3 St. Mary’s river in Van Wert and Mercer counties, it is marked by 
peculiarities as to divide it very sharply from the adjoining plains, 
h are nearly level, with a soil of fine clay, and covered by a heavy 
th of elm, beech, ash, maple, etc. The ridge, on the contrary, pre- 
ıa confused series of conical hills, chiefly of clay, but showing some 
les and small bowlders, and clothed by a forest growth almost exclu- 
y of oak. Probably the only essential point in this contrast is that 
fll and plain, and out of this the others have grown. There is good 
on to believe that the clay deposit (Erie clay) of the plain is contin- 
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uous with that on the hills. Where its surface is level, it has retained 
its soluble salts and accumulated vegetable mold, so as to form a rich soil 
favorable to a varied vegetation; while from the steep hillsides a great 
amount of soluble and fine material has been washed, so as to bring to 
the surface some of the pebbles everywhere imbedded in greater or less 
abundance, and the character of the vegetation has been determined by 
that of the soil. 

I conceive that this ridge is the superficial representation of a terminal 
glacial moraine, that rests directly on the rock-bed, and is covered by a 
heavy sheet of Erie clay, a subsequent aqueous and iceberg deposit. 
Though this formation has an average depth along the upper St. Joseph 
of over one hundred feet, and on the upper St. Mary’s of fifty feet, it has 
not sufficed to conceal a moraine of such magnitude, but has so far con- 
formed to its contour, as to leave it still visible on the face of the country— 
doubtless in comparatively faint relief, but still so bold as to exert a 
marked influence on the hydrography of the valley. 

Of the internal constitution of this ridge, very little is known. At 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, where it is traversed by the Maumee, no fresh 
section is afforded, and nothing is shown save the absence of a rocky 
nucleus. Between Kossuth and Spencer, where it is crossed by the 
Miami canal, a cut of 36 feet was made, but nothing exhibited further 
than the ordinary Erie clay. The idea that it contains a ridge of undis- 
turbed rock is entirely inadmissible, as it crosses at various angles out- 
crops of the Waverly, Huron, Hamilton, Corniferous and Waterlime 
groups. 

From a point near Hudson, Michigan, it has been traced along the east 
banks of the St. Joseph and St. Mary’s rivers, to Fort Amanda, Auglaize 
county, a distance of 120 miles. In this space it is interrupted only by 
a notch at its lowest point, where the Maumee passes through. Beyond 
the extreme points indicated, it has not been followed, but an inspection 
of the map suggests that it may be found in Michigan, retaining the upper 
waters of Bean creek, and in Hardin county, Ohio, sustaining a like 
relation to the Scioto. On the accompanying chart, it has been indicated 
by a double line—full where its position has been ascertained, and dotted 
where it is merely surmised. Together they represent a curve 200 miles 
in length, with a chord of 120 miles. 

The courses of Bean creek and the Auglaize river are defined by a 
similar ridge, but less symmetrical in its form, and, as it falls within the 
circle of the ancient lake beaches, so greatly modified by lacustrine 
erosion as to retain none of the superficial characteristics, by which the 
other is in part distinguished. It bears, however, such resemblance in 
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form and position, that it may, with propriety, be referred to the same 
causes. 

By reference to the Map of Raised Beaches, it will be seen: Ist, that 
these ridges are approximately parallel or concentric; 2d, that they are 
rudely crescentiform in outline, presenting their convexities toward the 
south-west; and 3d, that the course of the glacial ice in the Maumee 
valley—indicated by arrows—was to the south-west. All these features 
accord with the idea that the ridges are due to successive terminal 
moraines of the glacier that moved up the valley; or, more strictly, in 
a direction which is now up the valley. Adopting this view, we are here 
furnished partial outlines of the great ice-field, at two stages of its reces- 
sion. Though but small fractions of the entire outlines, they yet suffice 
to indicate that the margin was lobed or digitate in conformity with the 
topography of the country it traversed. 

Whether earlier stages of the glacier, when its borders were carried 
further south, have been recorded by similar, continuous moraines, I am 
not prepared to say, as I have not traversed the region where they should 
be sought since my attention has been called to the subject; but the 
result of a single observation, made last autumn, is so significant that I 
will give it place here, though it is at present quite isolated. At the 
village of St. John’s, Auglaize county, is a hill, quite distinct in char- 
acter from the surrounding country, which presents a rolling surface of 
clay with scattered bowlders—apparently the Erie clay. The hill in 
question is abrupt and conical* in form, and rises about fifty feet above 
its visible base. It is composed of slightly worn, limestone gravel, 
unsorted, but free from clay and fine sand, and derived from the Water- 
lime group. To this group belongs also, without question, the subjacent 
rock, though the immediate vicinity affords no exposures. The pebbles 
have lost, by attrition, only their acute edges, and distinctly preserve the 
cuboid forms into which that stone is prone to break. In this they differ 
widely from the pebbles of the Erie clay, which are generally thoroughly 
worn. A few glaciated surfaces were seen, but they are not common. 
Mingled with the mass, are small Eozoic bowlders, but so sparsely that 
they were found only after search; and it is not improbable that lime- 
stone of a different age escaped notice. Still, we may safely say that 
over ninety per cent. of the whole is derived from the rock which under- 
lies, and which stretches in an unbroken sheet for fifty miles to the north 





* The term conical, for want of a better, has been somewhat violently pressed into 
service, to describe the steep-sided, and apparently heaped-up, hills of irregular out- 
line, that so characterize the drift in many localties, and is here used in that restricted 
sense. 
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and north-east. Some depressions of the surface of the gravel are occu- 
pied by thin beds of reddish clay, containing rounded northern bowldere. 

I am informed by persons resident in the vicinity, that such hills 
occur at numerous points in the county; and, until more extended 
exploration has been made, any attempt to fully explain their origin 
would be premature; but I think that, with the data at hand, we may 
safely conclude that the hill at St. John’s is older than the surrounding 
Erie clay, and that it is a moraine of some sort, 


ERIE CLAY. 


This deep and important deposit is composed of clay, sand, gravel 
and bowlders. In the country north of the Maumee river, its most con- 
stant characteristic is its variability, all its components displaying great 
unevenness of character and distribution. 

The clay, which forms the chief mass, and serves, in great part, asa 
matrix for the other materials, is finely laminated, and, while often 
impalpable, is more commonly, in some degree, charged with sand. Its 
color is generally a neutral, brownish blue, but a lighter and more 
positive blue is often seen, and some exceptional and limited strata have 
been described as nearly white. These colors maintain in all the deeper 
portions, but at the surface, and thence to a depth of from two to twenty 
feet, the coler has been changed to a dull yellow or buff. The line of de- 
markation between the two is the limit of the percolation of surface water, 
and is often marked along the banks of streams by springs, and there 
can be little doubt that the aerated water, which has thus traversed the 
upper portion, has changed its color by the oxidation of its iron. 

Sand and gravel are mingled with the clay in all proportions, and are 
also interstratified in distinct beds. These beds are often of considera- 
ble depth, but are of limited area, so that they can be traced for but 
short distances. They are, however, very numerous, especially in Wil- 
liams county, and in many localities are so connected as to convey water. 
To tap these water-bearing beds a great many wells have been bored, 
and in this way complete or partial sections of the deposit have been 
obtained at numerous points. In most cases the auger passes through a 
variety of beds—pure clay, sandy or gravelly clay, sand, gravel, “hard 
pan,” (this term is locally applied by the well-borers to a firm, dry mix- 
ture of sand and gravel with enough clay barely to fill the interstices, ) 
&c.,—but they occur in no uniform order, and wells only a few rods apart 
often traverse very different series of materials. 

Bowlders are found at all depths, and of all sizes up to a diameter of 
twenty feet. Of the larger a majority show one or more glaciated faces, 
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faces, that is to say, flattened, polished and marked with parallel, 
straight scratches. 

The surface of the deposit has been, in chief part, remodeled by the 
Lake water that at one time covered half the Maumee valley, but the 
higher land remains undisturbed. The line of the upper beach [See 
Map of Raised Beaches] marks off, in the north-west corner of the state, 
a triangular area—including two-thirds of Williams county, with por- 
tions of Defiance and Fulton—occupied by unmodified Erie clay. From 
the beach, which has an altitude of 220 feet, to the north-west angle, 
there is a total ascent of 200 feet, of which the greater part is west of 
the St. Joseph river. The surface is undulating or rolling, the swells 
rising ten to thirty feet above the swales. In general the slopes are 
gentle, but in places, and especially on the higher lands, they are some- 
what abrupt. The greater part of the steep declivities are due, however, 
to the erosion of streams. Depressions without outlets abound and con- 
stitute a characteristic feature. A small number of them contain lake- 
lets, but the majority have been so far filled with marl and peat as to 
become converted into swamps. All varieties of the deposit are exhib- 
ited in the soil, which defies classification. The phrase gravelly clay 
would apply to most of it, but nearly every farm shows some unmixed 
clay, and in the town of Northwest, Williams county, is a tract of clean 
yellow sand. Large bowlders are most abundant on the higher land. 

The average depth of the deposit in the tract north of the Maumee 
river is not far from one hundred feet. In its original distribution, it 
probably lay as deep upon the hills as in the hollows, but within the 
circle of Lake action it has been so far leveled that its present surface is 
in great measure independent of the form of the underlying rock. This 
is especially the case near the present Lake, where the leveling forces 
have been longest at work, and at a few points on the limestone ridge, 
in western Lucas county, the drift has been entirely removed. The 
depth of the drift has been obtained at numerous points, and a large 
number of notes were taken in regard to it. While the present utility 
of these is not apparent, they may, at some time, be of valu2, and I 
have accordingly selected, in the following table, such as seem most 
worthy of preservation. Where the star (*) is affixed to the depth, 
it indicates that the rock was not reached ; but, as the explorations gen- 

erally ceased when water was found, and as water is very commonly 
obtained from a gravel bed resting directly on the rock, it is presumable 
that most of the borings given terminated near the base of the drift. 
At West Jefferson, Metamora and Phillips’ Corners, however, the work was 
abandoned without obtaining water. 

35 
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Depth of Drift in Williams, Fulton and Lucas counties. 


Williams Centre............00.ccece Williams county .. 1.2.00. sosces ces cosnecees snsvesees 110* feet. 
Bryan...... ssscsses nenonenen concen cscece ME unnununsssnunnen sonananee (135?) 109? “ 
West Jefferson........cccccscesssceee ME nnnnnnenn annannuse sennnsnna cossceces Dr “ 
Stryker 0... cccsee soo ssscesces cossseens ME nnannn san sovsscess covees cesses scccen 17 “ 
Lockport .....ccsscncssccnsce aunsen ensure ME enonnnnen ence annsnnnann suansn ananen 112% “ 
Archbald ..........s0s000000 000000000000 Fulton county...... ccccessccssccesccccs coves covsscees 146 
WauBeoD.......sscccece ceccssces ssceecees ME Navaascacees ennssennnunomannsansen sansee 166° “ 
Delta ......... sesenseon onsanuncn senensees ML nnnnsnnusnnnsnsunsensnsnanannnne tescesces 8 3 
Phillips’ Cormers............sseseceee ‘6 nnsnuummnasunnnsn cocncnnes ansnenuen conces 150* “ 
Metamora ......s0. sscsscees senses csvecs MU nunnennunsen vannsnun covcesceescese coceee 145* “ 
Fulton townsbip...... .ssccsccseeses $6 senate sannannen senses senssnmmanenennaneen 80 * 
Richfield ..........ccssccscscees 202002000 Lucas COUNtY.........05 csecascce nennen nannun enananeen 65 3 
Tremainsville........... scsssesce sonne << nnnsnnanssnsnunnennnen coves ceceee nenne 89 ‘ 
Toledo, ....ssccccesrecce cesses cscoveceeees (6 Nenana onecenee snnnsnsusunanenne sonsecees 10 “ 
Oregon, 3 miles east of Toledo... ME nnnasnnsnusnsuumensnen nennen cesees cueees 80 “* 


Since in its origin the Erie clay is a mass of glacial detritus, distrib- 
uted by water and icebergs, the examination of its components should 
tell something of the direction of the currents of ice and water by which 
they have been conveyed. A collection of bowlders, made at Toledo, at 
the foot of a bluff exhibiting thirty feet at the top of the deposit, com- 
prises the following rocks: 


No. of 
specimens. 
Limestone of Hamilton group. ........ csscscces coccce ceoscrenscccecces coscsesoccee casvecees 2 
“ (and 1 flint) of Cormiferous group .......sscssseccons cosssccessvessecences 10 
“ of Waterlime group..........ssccesccsssenscocsee ssscescee sossescosees nennannee 3 
“ Hudson river group........ssc0 ssseeess Snanenussenon snnnsn seseee snnsen one escens 3 
“ Trenton group... ... cu... ssassnennnensen seccccccs cnccen scevesanenases nunsan sanens 10 
“ not identifled ............000 cesecsece ononunane sonanuann ceases sunnansne san sescscees 11 
Black shale of Huron group? ...... 2.2... 0ns00nanunon seccss cesses susanne sannnasnomaunene 4 
Sandstone (red, white and gray).........ccesenoonon sescee coccccces sonnsnnunnunnse sonnnnane 14 
Silicious conglomerate......... ssssccces cccecs seccesssesen secces sen cosseeeee en snensn senanenee 4 
Non-metamorphic ...... ........ Senenansssonsnonnnnsne sonnnn sossenses coeeseees snnnnannnenannen vl 
Chlorite 8chist......... csscoscsecscores sevssses consse senses cosees snnnnnnenonunsennunn snsees seesee 1 
Quartzite (white, gray and flesh-colored).......ccsscsecseees seceee cee seseee nensnsnne 10 
Gneiss ger to pink; less mica than hornblende)................ sssasesen ssseseess 26 
Greenstoh® ...... .sccce cesses snunnuennn snnunnnnn seseecees senses sosees enseeesenece se doosese soccesace 9 
Metamorphic and intruded.......... beeen even esees seavee sunananen sesceeses eescncees coseeeees 46 


Total v00020 00 H000 050000 SHHTSS CHHHHE STKE SS COOH OO CHKAHS HOUSE CHHHSS SESTESO SHECOHOKES 24H OEE 002908 107 
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In a handful of fine gravel, obtained in well-boring from near the bot- 
tom of the clay, at Toledo, were found: 








Limestone pebbles.............. \nnnsnns coeten ceseas cences coneesces cocces cos nannnnenn sosees eaten 104 
Black shale...........0.0. 002000 0000000000000 cecces cescuscecccecceces cocsce neues seetes sececs nenne 5 
Sandstone and flint........cceccceccccsccsccsceecsnces soceestvcens seeeeses sasceneee cence neeeee 
114 
Metamorphic .........ccceeecsscenscssessscces cesses sessenees conses snnnnannn secescesees anananase 29 
Total ...... ccc. cccvcccce ccvcecces cssccccce cecuceccs covcensen eocenenes soceue soveesees coense 143 


A series of small pebbles from the surtace of the unmodified Erie £lay, 
near Edgerton, Williams county, comprises : 





Chert........cccc cesses secsccccs sossecces costes onenen seveteecs snnn anna seeeesete one cacsee costes casese 24 

Limestome® .........cc0 sec cseccsccscnce seseessatece senescence senseeeee nansnn seeeee nannon coctes anne 19 
Non-metamorphic ............ccsseccsscecses annonnnsn senses senses sossesces saves senses coseevecs 43 

Quartzite ...... 000000000000 carccsees coceee sannan seater soenee snonun sannannnn anna con ann ann ceases see 22 

Gneissoid 2... 2.000 sonsnenen soosceces Season ceases sunsen ssnssnnnenenn seeses nennanensannnenan ausnansre 90 
Metamorphic .........cccssecscceececessoeees occas cesses sen onnannnnn sosseeees sunnnunan see ceeees 112 
Total... ...ccecoscccscecccccce sencencecsee cesses cecsensceces ceesesens sssese conees speeue seeees 155 


In each case, care was taken to avoid the unconscious selection of con- 
spicuous specimens, and to make the collections fair representatives of 
the beds from which they were derived. Reducing them to percentages. 


for comparison, we have: 
Percent. Per cent. 


non-meta- meta- 

morphic. morphic. 
Edgerton, top of Erie clay......... seen cscces snnonnnon ses censenees 28 72 
Toledo, upper 30° eet of Erie clay.......cesccses csssssscessesees 57 43 
Toledo, near base of Erie clay...........cccscsssscecescscece onen 80 20 


These figures give numerical expression to a fact that has been con- 
firmed by the inspection of the surface over large areas, and of the lower 
portions at many points—the fact that the Laurentian rocks predominate 
over the ordinary sedimentary in the upper portions, while the reverse is 
true in the lower, and the intermediate parts present a gradation. When 
a gravel bed occurs at the base of the deposit, it is usually, though not 
invariably, made up entirely of fragments, little worn, of the rock on 
which it rests. 

Having now presented the principal facts that my examinations have 
elicited, it remains to consider the history to which they pertain. | 


*These pebbles presented only silicious skeletons, all the soluble portions having 
been dissolved away; perhaps some had in this way entirely disappeared. 
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conceive that the sequence of events in the Maumee valley has been 
somewhat as follows: 

The ice sheet that at one time covered the entire district, not only 
removed all antecedent superficial materials, but changed the details at 
least of the rock surface, and left its own track as the convenient and 
inevitable starting point for the study of the drift changes. As the 
limits of the glacier were contracted, by whatever cause, its lower mar- 
gin occupied successively every portion of its former bed, depositing 
upon it such material as the glacier plowed up and transported. During 
some portion of this recession, the margin was washed by a deep body 
of quiet water,* which floated off sections of the glacier, with its hetero- 
geneous detritus frozen in them, and at the same time carried in suspen- 
sion some of the finest ground material. It thus assumed the distribu- 
tion of the whole material, save such coarse fragments as, being freshly 
torn up, had not yet become imbedded in the ice. Where this was the 
case, the deposition of the iceberg drift (Erie clay) commenced imme- 
diately after the retirement of the glacier, and either directly on the 
glaciated rock surface, or on a thin ground moraine of material but little 
removed from its parent bed. These conditions maintained, as I believe, 
while the ice front was retreating across the Maumee country. When 
the accumulation of the Erie clay began there, the icebergs that dropped 
it were broken from the adjacent margin of an ice field that bore 
souvenirs of a journey across many miles of limestones and shales, as 
well as other miles of gneiss and quartzite. As it continued, the margin 
gradually receded northward, until, when the currents ceased to float the 
icebegs thither, the parent glacier had become nearly restricted to the 
area of metamorphic rocks. 

When from a temporary or partial suspension of the causes which 
contracted the ice mass, it was permitted for a time to, reoccupy areas 
once deserted, whatever iceberg drift had accumulated there was pushed 





* The rise of the ocean, if accompanied by no climatal change, may have directly 
caused the diminution of the icefield; for whatever portion of it became so sub- 
merged as to be supported by the water, would be broken off and floated away. That 
such an explanation is not of general application, seems proved, however, by the 
subaerial deposits, (peat, &c.,) that intervene in southern Ohio, between two beds of 
glacio-aqueous origin. 

It is noteworthy that no proof has yet been found in north-western Ohio of this 
interval in the progress of glacial phenomena. The negative evidence afforded by 
several hundred wells, though liable to be overthrown by a single affirmative fact, 
must still be allowed considerable weight, and warrants the suggestion that northern 
Ohio may still have retained ita ice-cloak, while the Ohio valley was covered, for s 
time, by vegetable and animal life. 
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forward to form a terminal moraine, and this was afterwards covered, in 
common with the adjacent land, by other detritus of the same character. 


POST-GLACIAL EPOCH. 


On the final removal of the sea or ocean beneath which the Erie clay 
was deposited, a body of water still remained in the great Lake basins. 
However that removal was effected, considerable vertical movements of 
the land must have been involved, and these did not cease with that 
event, but have continued, either at intervals or perpetually, to the 
present time. Their effect on the Lake basin has been to so elevate 
and depress its rim at various points, that, not only has the elevation of 
ihe outlet been frequently changed, but it has even been transferred 
rom point to point of the low rim. In some cases these changes have 
cen effected very slowly, and in others with comparative rapidity. eIn 
he intervals of repose, the waves have marked beach lines on the shores 
ft the successive water stages, some of which have been above and others 
low the present levels of the various lakes. How many of these 
teaches have been formed cannot certainly be announced, for such as 
ave been subsequently submerged must, in most cases, have been oblit- 
tated by the leveling action to which soft materials are subjected in 
hallow water. The beaches that are preserved on any shore represent 

descending series of maxima of water level on that shore,—just as the 
orm lines of a coast do not mark all the storms that have raged against 

, but only a limited series, of which each was more powerful than any 
sat have succeeded it. Hence, in speaking of the beaches in order as 
he “first,” “second,” &e., I would not be understood to assert that no 
sach may have been formed before the upper, or that the others represent 

1 uninterrupted temporal succession. 

The Maumee valley is well adapted to the display of these beaches, 

ace on its easy slopes they are/so broadly separated that they can be 

xed without confusion, and in its soft drift they were inevitably 

Ydeled at every stage of the water’s lingering. Four shore lines above 

e present are distinguished. The first marks a water level at 220 feet, 

e second at 195 feet, and the third at 170 feet above the Lake, while 
# fourth records a slow descent from 90 feet to 65 or 60. 

West and north of the first beach—that is, above it—the Erie clay lies 
adisturbed, with the rolling surface it received from the unequal heap- 
ig of the iceberg loads of which it is largely composed. Upon such a 
arface the results of shore action could not escape notice, and the evi- 
ence of its absence is not merely negative in its character. I feel war- 

ranted in saying that from the north-west corner of the state to the 
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upper beach, (a horizontal distance of twenty miles with a fall of 200 
feet), the waters of the glacial sea did not linger in their descent. 

The Upper Beach consists in this region of a single bold ridge of sand, 
pursuing a remarkably straight course in a north-east and south-west 
direction, and crossing portions of Defiance, Williams and Fulton coun- 
ties. It passes just west of Hicksville and Bryan; while Williams Centre, 
West Unity and Fayette are built upon it. When Lake Erie stood at 
this level it was merged at the north with Lake Huron. Its south-west 
shore crossed Hancock, Putnam, Allen and Van Wert counties, and 
stretched north-west, in Indiana, nearly to Fort Wayne. The north- 
western shore line, leaving Ohio near the south line of Defiance county, 
is likewise continued in Indiana, and the two converge at New Haven, 
six miles east of Fort Wayne. They do not, however, unite, but, instead, 
become parallel, and are continued as the sides of a broad water-course, 
through which the great Lake basin then discharged its surplus waters 
south-westward into the valley of the Wabash river, and thence to the 
Mississippi. At New Haven this channel is not less than a mile and a 
half broad, and has an average depth of twenty feet, with sides and bot- 
tom of drift. For twenty-five miles this character continues and there 
is no notable fall. Three miles above Huntington, Ind., however, the 
drift bottom is replaced by a floor of Niagara limestone, and the descent 
westward becomes comparatively quite rapid. At Huntington the valley 
is walled, on one side at least, by rock in situ. In the eastern portion of 
this ancient river-bed, the Maumee and its branches have cut channel> 
fifteen to twenty-five feet deep, without meeting the underlying lime- 
stone. Most of the interval from Fort Wayne to Huntington is occupied 
by a marsh, over which meanders the Little river, an insignificant stream. 
whose only claim to the title of river seems to lie in the magnitude of the 
deserted channel of which it is sole occupant. At Huntington, the Wabash 
emerges from a narrow cleft of its own carving, and takes possession of 
the broad trough to which it was once but a humble tributary. The 
limestone above Huntington is the rocky rim or dam which determined 
the altitute of the overflow at this point, and is 170 feet above the present 
level of Lake Erie. Above it, the stream must have resembled the De- 
troit, bearing a smooth surface, but with enough current to excavate its 
soft bottom somewhat deeply where the marsh and prairie of the Little 
river are now spread; below, it was more comparable to the Niagara at 
Buffalo, where it rushes over the outcrop of the Corniferous limestone. 
At Fort Wayne, the St. Joseph and St. Mary’s contributed their waters. 
Their mouths were fifty fect higher than now, and the flood-plains of 
gravel and sand which they then formed, now flank their valleys as ter- 
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races, and can be traced for forty miles toward their sources. When they 
were united by the retiring of the Lake, but slight cause was needed to 
turn them eastward along the level bottom of the deserted channel, and 
they have now cut their beds so deeply in the drift, that the highest 
freshets do not connect them with the Little river. 

In addition to its general interest, the fact of this ancient south- 
westerly lake-discharge is an important element in the study of the 
nature of the changes, in virtue of which the lakes have stood at so many 
different levels since the ice period. The water which formed these 
beaches, and discharged through this channel, could not have been an 
arm of the ocean, but must have been contained by a solid barrier. To 
restore these conditions now, we would need not merely to fill the gorge 
at Niagara, and renew the escarpment at Lewiston, but to construct on 
that escarpment a retaining wall 170 feet high and many miles in length ; 
and the task of preventing an outflow by way of Lake Michigan and 
the Illinois river would be no less stupendous. The conclusion cannot 
be avoided that the Wabash outlet is now, in its relation to the other 
parts of the great rim, not less than 170 feet higher than it then was. 

The more general conclusion that the system of raised beaches signify 
a succession of flexures of the earth’s surface, rather than the successive 
stages of subsidence due to the gradual removal of a barrier of tide water, 
or the gradual wear of a barrier of stone,* does not rest on this single 
fact. The waters of Lake Michigan have at one time found outlet, 
through the Desplaines and Illinois valleys, to the Mississippi, and Prof. 
A. Winchell reports a long-deserted channel through which Lake Superior 
has discharged directly into Lake Michigan.f The highest beach at the 
head of Lake Michigan has an elevation of but 65 feet above the level of 
Lake Erie, while Prof. Winchell mentions a water line on Mackinac 
Island 200 feet higher ; and there is everywhere such discrepancy between 
the series of beaches at widely separated localities that their identification 
cannot be determined from a simple comparison of altitudes. There is 


* Prof. L. Agassiz refers beach-marked changes of level on Lake Superior to upheavals 
in connection with dykes. (L. Sup., its Physical Character, &c., 1850, p. 415.) 

Dr. J. S. Newberry says: “We can readily imagine that local changes of level in 
the land have not only greatly affected the breadth of water surface in the lake basin, 
- but have perhaps in some instances produced what we have supposed to be proofs of 
great and general elevations of the water level, which are, in fact, only indications of 
a local rise of the land.” (Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., Vol. IX.) 

Compare also the remarks of Prof. E. Andrews, of Chicago, in the Transactions of 
the Chicago Academy of Sciences, Vol. II., pp. 13-14. 

tTroy meeting of the American Association, 1870, as reported in the American 
Naturalist, Vol. IV., p. 505. 
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evidence that Lake Ontario, at Rochester, N. Y., has stood seventy feet 
lower than it does now. A submerged, vertical cliff of corniferous lime- 
stone that Prof. Winchell saw near Thunder Bay Island,* suggests that 
a former beach of upper Lake Huron may there lie ninety feet under 
water. Some features—to be described below—of the coast of Lake Erie, 
near Toledo, seem to warrant the conjecture that the last movement of 
the water there was an advance. And, finally, Mr. G. R. Stuntz has 
been led, by facts that appear entirely adequate, to the conclusion that 
‘the shores of Lake Superior are either sinking at its upper end, or rising 
at the lower, so that its beach lines are now being carried further west.f 

While these facts abundantly prove that a simple theory of gradual 
drainage, by the elevation en masse of the lake regions, is entirely inade- 
quate, they are too fragmentary to define clearly the general synchronism 
and sequence of the local movements to which they testify. Neverthe- 
less, it is something to have learned that the writhing of the surface of 
our earth, which has in the ages so many times remapped the continents, 
has also been the great immediate cause of the transformations of the 
great lakes, and that, continuing through the latest distinguishable 
- geological epoch, and its prolongation the historical, it has not now ceased. 
‘We may read once more in this the lesson, which modern science teaches 
in so many ways, that the present is but the continuation of the past; 
that geology, as well as history, is now enacting; and that it is only 
because of the brevity of the time allowed us for comparison that nature 
seems to have reached or approximated an equilibrium. 

The Second Beach lies but twenty-five fect lower than the first, and 
runs parallel to it across Defiance county, and a portion of Williams. 
In the neighborhood of Hicksville and Farmers’ Centre, which are 
located upon it, it consists of a single sand ridge, resembling the upper 
in size and character. Further north it diminishes in height, and grad- 
ually changes to a low step on the plain with no accumulation of sand, 
and is not easily traced far beyond Bryan. Its disappearance is due to 
the protection which this part of the coast received from a peninsula 
stretching southward from Michigan and occupying the central part of 


* Rept. on Geol. of Michigan, 1860, p. 62. 

t Recent Geol. Changes in N. W. Wisconsin, Proc. Am. Ass., 1869, p. 205. 

t In the discussion of these’ facts cited by Mr. Gilbert, and others of similar char 
acter, it should be remembered that the retreating glacier must have, for ages, con- 
stituted an ice dam that obstructed the natural lines of drainage, and may bave main- 
tained a high surface level in the water-basin which succeeded it. This subject will 
be referred to again in the general discussion of the Drift, which will form part od 


another volume. 
J.SN,. 
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Fulton county. When the water first arrived at this stage, it is proba- 
ble that this area presented a broad shoal, over which beach sand was 
accumulated. As successive portions were brought to the surface of the 
water, the lighter sand was caught by the wind and tossed into dunes 
precisely similar to those whose formation can be watched on modern 
beaches. Prof. Andrews, of Chicago, in a valuable paper, to which I 
have already had occasion to refer, describes the sand accumulations of 
Lake Michigan, modern and ancient, and develops the conditions of their 
production essentially as follows: “It is a function of waves breaking 
against a shore to roll, and slightly lift sand and other materials too 
heavy to be taken into suspension. When they co-operate with a cur- 
rent, sand is transferred by them along the shore, but this transfer takes 
place only within the limited depth at which the wave-force can lift 
sand. Where a current, having followed the shore, turns from it, the 
sand cannot follow, and an accumulation is the result. On the other 
hand, where a current sets toward the shore, and, dividing, passes to the 
right and left, it carries off material, but brings none, and the shore is, 
in consequence, eaten away by the waves.” These are but special cases 
of the general law that wherever the shore current is accelerated the 
waves cut away whatever oppose them, and wherever it is retarded they 
accumulate sand. It is only at points of accumulation—where the land 
is encroaching upon the water—that dunes occur. No one who has 
approached Chicago by rail from the east, can have failed to notice, at 
the head of Lake Michigan, the tract of drifting sand, rising in suc- 
cessive billowy swells, with interspersed ponds and lagoons, and with 
a straggling growth of oak and pine. This tract is the immediate crea- 
tion of the waves, currents and winds, and is constantly extending its 
limits lakeward. The sand hills of the “ oak openings ”’ district, in Ful- 
ton county, originated in the same manner, from sand moving southward 
along the old coast. Its lagoons have been filled with sand and vegetable 
mold and converted into marshes and prairies. Its hills have become 
somewhat more rounded in outline, and their sand yields to the wind 
only at the most exposed points; but their arboreal vegetation is still 
exclusively of oak, and it is only upon the flatter portions that these can 
be said to flourish. 

The sands which form the several beach ridges have been derived im- 
mediately from the sorting of the heterogeneous drift. The finer material 
was deposited in deeper water, forming what may properly be called Lacus- 
trine clays. These beds are nearly level and quite free from gravel, and 
generally constitute the surface of the country between the beaches. 
Between the second and third, however, some of the higher points of the 
gravelly Erie clay were not covered by them. 
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The Third Beach, like the first, is marked only by a simple ridge of 
sand, or, in places, of fine gravel. Crossing the Michigan boundary 
near the east line of Fulton county, it takes, at first, a southerly course, 
but soon curves so far to the west as to reach the south line somewhat 
west of the middle. Continuing its south-westerly course across a por- 
tion of Henry county, it again turns south in Defiance, and reaches the 
Maumee at Independence, four miles below Defiance. At this point it 
was formed on the summit of a ridge of Erie clay, to which I have 
already referred as a glacial moraine, and west of it a land-locked bay 
stretched up the Maumee valley. 

What I have designated the Fourth shore-line is a broad belt of sand, 
covering the slope from an altitude of 90 feet down to one of 60 feet, or 
even lower. It is chiefly in the form of dunes, covered by ‘‘oak open- 
ings,” but along the lower margin the sand is leveled, and merges grad- 
ually with the lacustrine clay, which stretches in an unbroken sheet to 
the present Lake. It seems probable that this accumulation took place 
during a gradual subsidence of the water from 90 to 65 or 60 feet. The 
boundaries of this belt are by no means so definite as they have to be 
represented in mapping, but the limits that I have traced [See Map of 
Raised Beaches] will not far misrepresent its area in Lucas and Fulton 
counties. 

The existing shore of the Lake is guarded, within the limits of Luca‘ 
county, by a simple ridge of sand. The underlying clay slopes lakeward 
at a nearly uniform rate of five feet per mile. Upon this the sand ridge 
rests at a distance of from one to one and a half miles from the main 
shore, so that its base is six or eight feet below the water level. 


Fia. A.—Showing the relation of the protective beach to the shore of Lake Erte tn 
Oregon, Lucas Co. (Vertical scale 20 times the horizontal.) 





In fig. A, c represents the ancient lacustrine clay ; c’, the clay or mud 
now depositing ; J. e., the water of Lake Erie; 5, the sand beach ; m, the 
marsh or lagoon that stretches to the mainland, m. !. The top of the 
ridge averages but three or four feet above the water, and at numerous 
points fails to reach the surface at all. From its western extremity. 
Cedar Point, a bar appears to be extending slowly toward Turtle island. 
The water is now shallower on that line than within Maumee bay, and 
it is not improbable that Turtle island is the remnant of a previous high 
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bar, though men who have been familiar with the coast for twenty years 
report no change. 

It is noteworthy that the small streams which enter Maumee bay 
occupy, near their mouths, larger channels than it seems natural that 
they should have opened under the existing conditions. One of them 
was examined in detail, with measurements, and may serve as an ex- 
ample. 

Ten Mile creek (Ottawa river of some maps,) drains a strip of flat 
country thirty miles long, and with an average width of six miles. Of 
the lower half of its course the bed is entirely of drift clay, as are its 
banks everywhere. Slack-water begins seven miles from the mouth, 
near Tremainsville. A half mile from the mouth it presents a water 
surface of sixty rods. The main channel is central, with a medial depth 
of fifteen feet, and a width of four rods. Its margins are about seven 
feet under water, and from them up to the banks the slope is gradual. 
The change at present, in progress here, seems to be that the waves are 
cutting into the low clay banks, and, with the removed material, con- 
tracting the margins of the channel. The upper half of the slack-water 
valley is occupied by a marsh continuous with the bottom land above, 
through which the water channel is but twenty feet broad and six deep. 
There is every appearance that this marsh is encroaching on the open 
water, and that the channel below, being larger than the creek requires, 
is being filled with its sediment. 

If we suppose that the present water level of the upper end of Lake Erie 
was immediately preceded by a lower level, we have an easy explanation 
of these phenomena, for with lower outlets the streams would readily 
excavate the channels they are now engaged in filling. The same hypo- 
thesis may help to solve another problem. It is shown in Prof. Hall’s 
report on the geology of New York, that the crest of the ridge through 
which the Niagara has cut its gorge, is thirty-eight feet above Lake Erie. 
The fall of the water line through these thirty-eight feet was necessarily 
very slow—so slow that it cannot have failed to record in beach lines its 
progress. But in Lucas county no beach lines can be traced within this 
vertical distance, and on West Sister island the perfect preservation of 
glacial striw on exposed coasts at all heights up to thirty feet, afford posi- 
tive evidence that the line of beach action has not slowly traversed them. 
So we must look for the record of this work considerably above, or some- 
what below the present coast, though present data do not indicate which 
is the more probable position. 

The only fossil remains that I have to report from the superficial 
deposits are of mastodon, and all post-glacial. The deep swamps of 
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north-western Williams county, which have been slowly accumulating 
marl and peat ever since the close of the ice period, cannot fail, when 
these deposits are dug into, to yield many specimens. None have been 
found there as yet, but a few bones were exhumed some years since in an 
adjoining county of Indiana, from a swamp of the same system. In the 
past summer (1870) a partial skeleton was obtained from a swamp of the 
same antiquity in Auglaize county. It was discovered in Clay township, 
two and a half miles east of the village of St. Johns, by farmers engaged 
in running a broad ditch through the swamp. The depth of the swamp 
at that point is eight feet, of which the upper third is of peat, and the 
remainder, so far as shown, of marl or marly clay. The bones were 
found in natural juxtaposition, and in such shape as to leave no question 
that the animal was mired and died in the place where he was found. 
The doubts that have recently been expressed as to the post-glacial exist- 
ence of the mastodon, led me to examine this point with great care, and 
I state the conclusion without reservation. The lower halves of the legs 
were nearly upright, and in proper relative position, though somewhat 
sprawled. The bones of the feet were perfectly preserved, together with 
the distal portions of the lower shaft bones. The upper ends of these 
bones were somewhat decomposed. The humeri and femora, also poorly 
preserved, lay nearly horizontal at their respective legs, and the bones 
of the body and head lay, in a crushed and fragmentary condition, along 
the same level, about eighteen inches below the surface. Ribs, vertebrae, 
tusks and teeth were in proper place, and the latter were well enough 

preserved to identify the specimen as an adult and rather large indi- 
vidual of mastodon giganteus. The legs, being thrust into the mud, were 
best preserved. The body, exposed to the air, decomposed rapidly, and 

let the bones fall to the surface of the bog, where they were but partially 

protected. The overlying peat has been formed since the deposition of 
the skeleton, and might be taken as the measure of its antiquity, were 

the accumulation still progressing at its average rate. This however is 

not the case; the swamp, before drainage, had become so firm as to be 

sparsely covered by trees, and the rate of filling would, of course, dimin- 

ish as the work verged on completion. There can be no question, how- 

ever, that the creature lived and died long after the deposition of the 

drift on which the marsh deposits rest. 

I am informed by Dr. J. B. Trembley, of Toledo, that a tooth of a mas- 
todon was obtained from a marsh in Springfield, Lucas county. I was 
unable to ascertain the precise locality, but all the marshes of that town 
date from the formation of the lowest and most recent of the raised 
beaches; and it is almost certain that the tooth is not less recent than 
they. 





CHAPTER XXII. 
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GEOLOGY OF WILLIAMS COUNTY. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


Williams county lies entirely within the broad, shallow valley that is 
drained by the Maumee river. In common with the adjacent counties 
north of that river, its surface has a general slope to the south-east ; and 
the highest land in this portion of the state is in the township of North- 
west, where the general surface lies from 400 to 450 feet above the water 
of Lake Erie, while a few hills rise fifty feet higher. The opposite corner 
of the county is three hundred feet lower, the descent being gentle, and, 
with one notable exception, uniform throughout. This exception is occa- 
sioned by a ridge which crosses, in a north-east and south-west direction, 
just east of the St. Joseph river. Its geological aspects have already been 
noticed in the preceding chapter. Topographically, it is a mere swell on 
the surface of the plain, six or eight miles broad at the base, with a 
maximum height of fifty feet, and not differing in superficial characters 
from the adjacent country. All of the country west of this ridge is 
drained by the St. Joseph river, which flows south-westward to join the 
Maumee at Fort Wayne, Indiana. East of the ridge, the water is collected 
by Bean creek, which crosses the south-east corner of the county, and 
flows southward to the Maumee at Defiance. The small streams rise in 
the main from perennial springs, and are lively and clear, and the beds 
of all the streams are carved entirely in the drift. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The indurated rocks, being everywhere covered by a heavy bed of drift, 
have been reached in this county only by boring, and this at but one 
place. A well drilled for oil at Stryker, after traversing 129 feet of drift, 
met the Huron shale with a thickness of 68 feet, and underlaid by lime- 
stone. Combining this record with the railroad levels, the base of the 
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MAP OF WILLIAMS COUNTY. 
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Huron shale is shown to be here fifty feet below the level of Lake Erie. 
Comparing this, again, with the altitude of the same horizon, at various 
points along the Maumee river, it appears that its dip is to the north, or 
north-west, at the rate of seven or eight feet to the mile. In adjacent 
portions of Michigan the dip, so far as known, is in the same direction ; 
and it is hence presumed to be continuous through the unexplored inter- 
val. There is reason to believe, too, that the gradual rise of the country 
toward the north-west is accompanied by a corresponding and equal 
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acclivity of the rock surface. It follows, as probable, that the higher land 
is underlaid by five hundred feet of strata superior to the base of the 
Huron shale; and that the upper portion of this mass belongs to the 
next succeeding group, the Waverly. The lower margin of the Huron 
shale is in every direction beyond the limits of Williams county. 

The stratigraphical data are so unsatisfactory that the map of the 
county has been made to represent, instead, the features of the surface 
geology, which, in their relation to the distribution of soils, are of more 
interest and importance. 


—_ 
SURFACE GEOLOGY AND SOILS. 


The general considerations involved in the surface geology of this and 
adjoining counties, are given in the preceding chapter, to which the 
reader is referred. It remains to consider the geology of the soils, which 
are, of course, independent of the underlying rocks, and referable exclu- 
sively to the drift. They are divided into two somewhat marked prov- 
inces by the upper beach ridge. This enters from Defiance county at 
Williams Centre, and, passing with a nearly straight course just west of 
Bryan and Pulaski, and through West Unity, crosses into Fulton county 
a half mile north of the ‘‘ Fulton line.”* Its soil is sandy, and in places 
objectionably light on the summit of the ridge, but the eastern slope 
affords everywhere a rich and highly-prized sandy loam, which shades 
gradually into the clay loam of the plain. Easy drainage, easy tillage, 
and the advantage of building sites at once pleasant and salubrious, led 
to the early occupation of this land, and it now bears prominently the 
visible marks of prosperity. A second ridge, lying a mile east of the 
other, and running from the south line to Bryan, presents similar char- 
acters ; and some sand ridges lying east of West Unity, may be included 
in the same category. 

West of the upper beach the surface consists of unmodified Erie clay, 
and the soils present all the variety of that heterogeneous deposit. The 
major part is a yellow or buff clay, with enough sand and gravel to render 
it arable and permeable. Patches of unmixed clay are frequent, but 
small; and, though sometimes friable, are more commonly very adhesive 
and difficult of management. Except in swales, the accumulation of 


* The Fulton line was at one time considered as the southern boundary of Michigan, 
and serves to commemorate the disturbance, known as the Toledo war, that arose 
concerning it. It extends from the eastern limit of Lucas county west to the Indiana 
jine, and, as it separates two independent and discrepant surveys, has been adopted 
at numerous points as township or county boundary. In Williams county, it divides 
the north tier of towns from the middle. 
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mold is inconsiderable, but the soil is retentive of vegetable manures, 
and gives a good return for their application. Carbonate of lime was 
originally very abundant, and remains on the more level portions, but 
appears to have been washed from the slopes. Sand is rarely predomi- 
nant, but in Northwest a tract of two or three miles area is covered 
by a clean yellow sand. It has for the most part a sub-$oil of clay so 
near the surface as to render the land valuable, but near Nettle Lake is 
deep and light. The country generally is rolling or undulating, and 
abounds with deep marshes, in which are extensive deposits of marl and 
peat or muck. 

Along the 8t. Joseph river, and appearing alternately on the opposite 
banks, is a strip of flat, sandy land, nearly identical in character with 
the bottom land that forms the immediate bank of the river. It is, in 
fact, an ancient bottom, or flood-plain, of the St. Joseph, formed when its 
current was checked by lake water standing at the height of the upper 
beach. At Edgerton this deposit has a depth of forty feet, and its extreme 
width is about one mile. It can be traced northward as far as Pioneer, 
but above there is not distinguishable from the present bottom. Like 
most river bottoms, it forms a valuable soil, and is not subject to the dis- 
advantage of occasional overflow. 

East of the beach ridges, and between them, the plain is of a rich, 
friable clay loam, entirely stoneless, and varied near the ridges by streaks 
of sandy loam. It is formed of fine material derived from the Erie clay, 
and spread smoothly by lake currents. Lying so nearly level that the 
water of rains runs off but slowly, it has accumulated a rich store of 
vegetable mold, and needs but thorough drainage to develop its wealth. 
This covers the greater part of Pulaski, Brady and Springfield, but in 
the latter towns are some slight swells exhibiting the gravelly clay of 
the western portion of the county—truncated knolls of the Erie clay that 
were not covered by the lacustrine deposits. 


ECONOMIC GEOLOGY. 
MUCK, MARL, AND BOG-IRON ORE. 


Of the marshes and swales that abound on the surface of the unmodi- 
fied drift, and especially west of the St. Joseph river, a large number are 
without natural drainage. The rain water than has run into them has 
escaped by evaporation, leaving behind whatever material it brought 
from the surrounding slopes, the greater part being clay and carbonate 
of lime. The presence of the latter in solution in the water led to an 
abundance of molluscan life, by which a portion of it was converted into 
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the form of shells, producing the common shell marl. This is mingled 
in all proportions with clay, and is to be found in all but the shallowest 
basins. Over it, and representing chronologically the period during which 
vegetation has covered the marsh, is a deposit of muck or peat, usually 
still in process of formation. Interstratified with the marl have been 
found beds of bog iron ore, but as yet none of sufficient magnitude to be 
of economic importance. Their quality is untested. 

The muck is at present the most valuable, as well as the most accessi- 
ble, of the marsh products; for there is little of the rolling land that 
will not be improved by the use of vegetable manure. It has been so 
little probed that no estimate of its amount is practicable, but there can 
be no doubt that it will supply the demand for agricultural use for many 
generations. The accumulation of marl is equally great, though no 
heavy beds will be available until deep drainage shall have been resorted 
to for the reclamation of the marshes. 


BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Williams county contains no stone quarry, and the great depth of the 
drift forbids the hope that one may be discovered. In the northern and 
eastern towns bowlders have sufficed for the foundations of farm-houses, 
but most of the land east of the lake ridges lacks even these. 

In brick-making little has been attempted. Probably few towns are 
without a suitable clay; but the best results are to be expected from the 
lacustrine clays and sands in the neighborhood of the lake beaches. 
Lime has been burned in small amount, by consumers, from the marl of _ 
the marshes, but its manufacture in quantity for architectural and agri- 
cultural uses has not yet been undertaken, and can hardly be conducted 
with profit until other interests shall have induced the drainage neces- 
sary to render the marl accessible in large quantity. How lime so pro- 
duced will compare in quality and cost with that now imported from 
neighboring counties, cannot be predicted, but it is not improbable that 
the county will at some future day manufacture its own lime. 


PETROLEUM. 


The decided northward and westward dip of the rocks of the vicinity 
is plainly indicated by the various outcrops and well records, and leaves 
little expectation that the essential condition of an arched receiver will 
be realized in the indurated rocks.* It is not impossible, however, that 


®The essential geological conditions for a valuable accumulation of oil are: Ist, 
an oil-producing rock; 2d, an overlying receptacle, covered by (3d), an impervious 
roof in the form (4th), of an arch or dome. 


36 
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accumulations of rock-oil exist at the base of the drift. The subjacent 
black shale is highly bituminous, and is the recognized source, in other 
districts, of valuable collections of oil. Beds of gravel are common at the 
base of the blue clay, and any of these that is isolated, and completely 
covered by the impervious clay, so as to be traversed by no water-current, 
is a suitable reservoir for the reception of oil. With the thorough 
probing to which the drift is being subjected for water, the probability 
of the discovery of such a reservoir is constantly diminishing ; but, should 
one be found, it is well to understand that no exploration below the drift 
will avail for its development. 


WATER. 


The entire subterranean water supply is from the sand and gravel 
beds of the Erie clay. Where the country is rolling, springs abound 
along the streams, and nearly everywhere water can be cheaply obtained 
by boring. In the western and northern parts shallow wells, ten to 
twenty feet deep, generally suffice, but in the remainder a depth of fifty 
feet is not unusual, and many wells exceed one hundred feet. 

The famous Artesian wells of the Maumee valley, the first of which 
were made at Bryan, in 1842, have their source in the Erie clay. They 
have now become so numerous, and the search for them has been so gen- 
eral, that their distribution in this and the adjoining counties is pretty 
well defined, and some explanation thereof may be given. They are 
found in a belt of country which, in common with the other geological 
features of the vicinity, has a north-east and south-west trend. Its 
western limit is the more definite, and through Defiance county and 
the southern part of Williams, follows close to the upper beach line; the 
belt then bears more to the east, and terminates in Gorham, Fulton 
county. Its width varies from two to ten miles, and seems to be affected 
by the proximity of a deep-cutting stream, as the Maumee river or the 
lower course of Bean creek. 


Fic. B.—Ideal section, to illustrate the distribution of Artestan Wells in Wel- 
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The annexed cut, Fig. B, gives an ideal section of the Erie clay when 
crossed by the belt of Artesian wells. The beds of sand are sometimes 
isolated and dry, and sometimes connected in broad systems through 
which water percolates, following the descent of the land. West of the 
upper ridge it finds its way to the surface at many points, forming 
springs along the streams; and the water in neighboring deep wells 
rises no higher, or but little higher than these springs. East of the 
ridge, the unbroken Lacustrine clay cuts off the discharge through 
springs as far as the nearest deep-cutting stream. This taps the sand- 
beds and lowers the head for some distance, but the sand through which 
the water seeps affords sufficient resistance to maintain an artesian 
head near the ridge. The discharge, though copious, is sensibly limited. 
Every new fountain well diminishes the flow of those near it; and, as 
the number of wells in a locality increases, the head is lowered. I am 
informed by Mr. Hess, a well-borer of Bryan, that in that place it has 
fallen about three feet in the past seventeen years, so that many wells 
which originally flowed, now have to-be furnished with pumps. 

The source of this ever-welling water, artesian and otherwise, is, of 
course, higher than the discharge, and, consequently, west of the lake 
ridges. Its perennial flow suggests a distant reservoir, while the small 
percentage of its mineral constituents and their variable character, point 
to one near at hand. The superficial, yellow portion of the Erie clay is, 
in great part, permeable, and, storing a portion of the water that falls 
on it, yields it gradually to the underlying sand-beds wherever it 
touches them. This, the ordinary explanation of springs rising from 
the drift, seems to me quite adequate to account for the supply of these 
wells.* 

The mineral impurities of {he well and spring water of the country are 
as variable as the constitution of the clay from which they are derived. 
No analyses have been made, but the general facts are appreciable to the 
senses. The usual earthy carbonates, constituting it “hard” water, are 
always present, though not often in great amount. Oxideof iron, accom- 
panied by sulphydric acid, is very common, and frequently in consider- 
able force, giving a yellow coating to the spouts and troughs that convey 

the water. A few wells, in various localities, afford what is called “ bitter 
water.” This is rendered noxious, and, fortunately, at the same time 
unpalatable, by the presence of an iron alum, or perhaps copperas. One 





® It was reported some years ago that fishes issued with the artesian water of Bryan. 
As it is not said to occur now, as the account was discredited by many citizens of | 
Bryan at the time, and as it is inherently improbable, it is not deemed important to 
discuss the matter. 
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well is worthless, from the presence of a gaseous hydro-carbon, and I am 
told that one or two others are tainted by the same. 


STRYKER MINERAL WATER. 


In 1865 a well was commenced in Stryker, under the superintendence 
of Mr. William Sheridan, of that place, in search of oil. With some 
intervals, the work was continued until 1867, when it was abandoned, a 
depth of 860 feet having been attained. More recently, attention has 
been attracted to a heavily charged mineral water that was met in lime- 
stone, probably of the Hamilton group, at a depth of 230 feet. In Feb- 
ruary, 1870, an analysis was made by Prof. S. H. Douglass, of the University 
of Michigan, with the following result: 


Analysis of Stryker Mineral Water. 


Grains 
gall. (231 in.) 
of water. 
Chlorid of Magmesium. ........... csscsscecsccesssscnscncece sunnnnnns sonsnunce sosees 118.96 
“ SOGiUIMN...... cess onensunen soccer nonansune unneneunnenuenunnrn ses secseeces 231.86 
Sulphate of Potassa.........sssccsssscasces cscses seccscnss anenuunnennunnnennun sssceence 185.34 
Carbonate of Lime..........cssceveccen svsssece vecnscace cnnves seceee nennen one sonessees 68.34 
“ Iron..eseosnn cccscccee coccccess covascece snnunnnnn onanne sesessccncecrseccess 9.93 
SiliC® ....0cceeccscceccccee vocecsces nnnuna nonunnnen secees cnsseeses neces nenn son sccess aeeees 2.63 
Sulphydric acid............csccseses coecesses coccssces coscssccececsenes cesses seseesaesecs 4.49 
Total .....ccsccovescece covcecece corscces seevesere cocece nannanens onsecscncene anenarnen 621.55 


Prof. Douglass adds: “The sulphydric acid had doubtless much of it 
escaped before the water reached me—it should have been determined at 
the spring.” 

The gas may be entirely distinct in origin from the water, as it was 
met at several points in the boring. It rises continuously, keeping the 
surface of the water in a state of ebullition. Periodically, a large volume 
finds vent at once, escaping with great force, and carrying the water with 
it in a foaming torrent. This continues for from ten to twenty minutes, 
when the flow of gas gradually diminishes to a minimum, and the water 
subsides to eight or ten feet below the level of the ground, from which 
position it slowly rises until the next discharge. If the well is left open, 
this occurs in about six hours, but, by partially closing the top, it can be 
indefinitely delayed. On the other hand, it can be induced, after a shorter 
interval, by agitating the water in such manner as to give it a vertical 
oscillation. It would appear that the gas collects in some reservoir over 
a body of water, which it gradually displaces. When the water is forced 
so low that a little gas can escape by way of the well, it rushes out so 
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rapidly that it blows away some of the water from the opening; it can 
then escape still more rapidly, ahd by this reciprocation the aperture is 
cleared, and a large volume of gas discharged at once. From the repeti- 
tion of this process arises the periodicity of the overflow. By checking 
the escape of the gas above, it is prevented from rushing violently out of 
its store house, and an equilibrium is maintained; and it is easy to see 
how the agitation of the water would serve to precipitate the emission. 
This explanation is, of course, not demonstrable at the well, but is at 
present the only one suggested that seems to accord with the phenomena.* 
A trifling amount of petroleum rises with the water; and, at the com- 
mencement of the discharge, the odor of carbureted hydrogen is plainly 
discernible, mingled with that of the sulphydric acid, but it is afterwards 
lost. As the discharge progresses, there is a change likewise in the taste 
of the water. 

The well-known narcotic properties of the gas have been illustrated in 
the putting to sleep of several visitors. 


VEGETATION. 


The primitive forest growth was tall and compact throughout the coun- 
ty, with the exception of a few hundred acres of “‘oak openings” (partly 
on clay and partly on sandy soil) in the town of Northwest. There are 
no prairies. 

On the unmodified drift the most abundant forest trees are white elm, 
beech, white and bur oak, white ash, sugar maple (the black variety 
being strongly marked), whitewood (Liriodendron tulipifera, L.), Linden, 
and—confined to the deep marshes—tamarack. Less numerous, but still 
abundant, are sycamore, black oak (Quercus tinctoria, Bart.), red oak, (Q. 
rubra, L.), chestnut oak (Q. castanea, Willd.), swamp maple, cherry 
(Prunus serotina, Ehrhart), black ash, red elm, black walnut, ironwood 
(Ostrya Virginica, Michili), and water beech (Carpinus Americana, Michx.). 
The buckeye is frequently met with, and the same may be said of the 
honey locust, blue ash (Frazinus quadrangulata, Michx.), sassafras, sev- 
eral species of hickory (Carya alba, Nutt., C. sulcata, Nutt., C. glabra, Tow., 
and probably also C. amara, Nutt., and C. tomentosa, Nutt.), butternut, 
striped maple (Acer Pennsylvanicum, L.), pin oak (Q. palustris, Du Roi), 
hackberry, mulberry (morus rubra, L.), two species of aspen (Populus 
tremuloides, Michx., and P. grandidentata, Michx.), poplar (P. heterophylla, 


® Experiment was made with an apparatus intended to reproduce in miniature the 
supposed conditions. While a periodic discharge was readily obtained, the test was 
not entirely satisfactory, as the tubes used were so small as to give capillarity consid- 
erable infiuence. 
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L.), cotton-wood, and a number of willows not specifically identified. 
The Kentucky coffee-tree (gymnocladus Canadensis, Lam.), and the box 
elder (negundo aceroides, Moench), are occasionally found on bottom land. 
Individuals were probably seen of the scarlet oak (Q. coccinea, Waug.), 
but the identification was not satisfactory. Birch was sought in vain. 

The following enumeration of species of the undergrowth is doubtless 
far from complete. Dogwood (Cornus florida, L.), alder (Alnus incana, 
Willd. ?), common elder, black haw, hazel (Corylus Americana, Walt.), red- 
bud (Circis Canadensis, L.), wild plum (Prunue Americana, Marsh), choke 
cherry, black thorn, cockspur thorn, crab apple, poison sumach, staghorn 
sumach, dwarf sumach, prickly ash, button-bush (Cephalanthus occidentalis, 
L.), hop-tree, bladder-nut, shad-bush. The three last mentioned are given 
on the authority of Mr. J. H. Klippart. 

Crossing the beach line to the more level country, less change is found 
in the variety of species than in their relative abundance. The oaks, 
the sugar maple and the beech become less prominent. The tamarack 
disappears entirely, and the swamps are occupied by elm, swamp maple 
and black ash instead. The pepperidge and papaw are added to the list, 
though neither is abundant, and the latter is of inferior size. On the 
ridges a few corky white elm (ulmus racemosa, Thomas) were noted. 


ANTIQUITIES. 


At the confluence of Silver creek with the St. Joseph river, is a group 
of low tumuli. They were opened by Mr. G. K. Roy and others, of Pioneer. 
Two contained each a single skeleton, but no bones were found in the 
others. The only implements discovered were a stone hatchet, with 
groove for a withe, and some wrought flints. 











CHAPTER XXIII. 


GEOLOGY OF FULTON COUNTY. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


The general slope of the surface is to the south-east and quite mod- 
erate. The lowest land, in the town of Swan Creek, lies 95 feet above 
Lake Erie, and the highest, in north-western Gorham, about 250 feet. 
In the center is a sandy plateau with an average elevation of 200 feet, 
and drained by streams flowing toward all points of the compass, save 
the north-west. The only water course rising beyond the limits of the 
county and traversing it, is Bean creek, which passes, with a south-west 
course, west of the plateau, and finds its way to the Maumee river. 
Save on the high land in Gorham, the streams are somewhat sluggish, 
and the smaller are liable to fail in time of drought. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


Little can be said of the bedded rocks of Fulton county. They are 
covered by a heavy sheet of drift, nowhere known to be less than fifty 
feet in depth; and have been reached in boring at a few points only. 
These are mainly near the line of the Air-Line Railroad, and the rock 
struck was, in each case, the Huron shale—either the characteristic 
black shale or associated masses of pyrites. At Delta it was drilled 
through in boring for oil, and found to have a thickness of 55 feet. 
Under it were found 20 feet of soft gray shale, representing the Hamil- 
ton group, while the upper part of the Corniferous group appeared to be 
quite argillaceous. Comparing the altitudes of these beds in the neigh- 
boring counties, Henry and Lucas, where they outcrop, we find their 
general dip to be gently to the north and west, and it is probable that its 
continuance carries them under the Waverly group, within the limits of 
the county. So far, then, as can be judged from the meagre data availa- 
ble, the major part of the county is underlaid by the Huron shale, and 
this is covered in the north-west by beds of the Waverly group. 
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MAP OF FULTON COUNTY. 


In boring for water on the farm of Mr. F. Ford, near the south line of 
Gorham, cannel coal was struck, and is reported to have been pierced to 
& depth of three and one-half feet, when water was found, and the work 
was stopped. Overlying it was the blue clay of the drift, but, as the 
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underlying material was not determined, there remains a doubt whether 
the coal was in its original position, or was merely a drift bowlder trans- 
ported from the Michigan coal-field. The latter supposition is, at pres- 
ent, far the more probable. The nearest recognized outcrops of the Coal- 
measures are forty miles distant in Jackson county, Michigan. 

The assumed southern limit of the Waverly group, and northern limit 
of the Huron, is indicated on the accompanying map by a broken line; 
but the superficial features only, which are better known, are distinctly 
indicated. 


SURFACE GEOLOGY AND SOILS. 


The surface geology has already been treated in connection with that 
of the surrounding counties, (Chap. X XI.) and it will be necessary to refer 
here only to its topography, as related to that of the soils. As in the 
county just described, the soils are referable entirely to the drift and 
lacustrine deposits, and have no dependence on the indurated rocks. 
They may be classified, at least logically, as, Ist the drift clays, 2d the 
iacustrine clays, 3d the beach ridges, 4th the deep sands or dunes, and 
5th the shallow sands. 

The unmodified Erie clay appears in north-western Gorham, and pre- 
sents the same features as in Williams county, except that the deep 
marshes are wanting ornearlyso. The beach line which limits it, crosses 
the west line of Franklin township, at the Methodist cemetery, a half 
mile north of the “Fulton line,” and runs north-east to Fayette, and 
thence to the Michigan line, which it intersects three miles west of the 
east line of Gorham. 

The lacustrine clays have resulted from the redeposition of the Erie 
clay, and differ from it in that they lack the coarser materials, are more 
homogeneous, and are deposited with a flat and often nearly level sur- 
face. They cover the major part of the county, including all areas not 
otherwise assigned. In Franklin, German, southern Clinton and York, 
and eastern Amboy, their extreme flatness is remarkable, and it is often 
impossible by the eye to determine the direction of the slope. 

The beach ridges have only a small area, but crossing many farms 
otherwise destitute of sand, they afford a desirable variety. Besides the 
upper ridge, whose position in Gorham has just been described, another, 
constituting the third beach, is well defined. Beginning on the Michi- 
gan line, three miles west of Metamora, it curves abruptly first east and 
then south. Proceeding nearly south to the village of Ai, it then curves 
so as to assume a course a little west of south-west, touches the north- 
west corner of Swan creek, passes through the village of Delta, and, 
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leaving the county near the middle of Clinton, runs to Ridgeville, in 
Henry county. In its general character it is sandy, but at several points 
where its dimensions are small, it is formed of fine gravel. From Ai, a 
low, gravelly ridge runs northward to within two miles of Metamora, and 
abruptly terminates. These gravel and sand ridges are especially avail- 
able for roads, and so used at numerous points. In the north-east part 
of German are several parallel ridges of fine sand, that are perhaps 
beaches. They run from the edge of the central sandy plateau south- 
west over the clay plain, in which they are finally lost, and may be 
regarded as successive bars, formed during the accumulation of the 
dunes. 

In the regions of the deep sand, a large part of the surface consists of 
a succession of knolls or dunes, and short ridges, the latter being, in rare 
instances, traceable for a distance of several miles. Interspersed with 
these, and enclosed by them, are numerous marshes or wet prairies, large 
and small, which are slowly building up their surfaces with accumulat- 
ing muck. When first occupied by the whites the only trees on these 
tracts were oaks, and these so sparsely set that their tops, as a rule, did 
not interlock, and “a wagon could be driven in any direction.” This 
gave the country the name of “oak openings.” With the discontinuance 
of the annual fires set by the Indians, a dense growth of oak sprung up 
in many places, but the lightest of the sand has acquired only a sparse 
and scrubby undergrowth. The drier of the prairies are now crowded 
with young aspens, which also date from the cessation of the fires. 

The deep sands cover a fourth part of the county. The principal tract 
is central, including central and southern Chesterfield, nearly all of 
Dover, the northern fourth of Clinton, the western half of Pike, and a 
small area in south-western Royalton. In the south-east the county 
limits include a portion of a much larger district, that forms a broad belt 
in Lucas, Henry and Wood counties. In Fulton county it covers the 
south-eastern two-thirds of Swan creek, and a small portion of York. 

There can be no doubt that this sand, of whatever depth, rests on clay, 
and all around the margins of these tracts are belts of country, often sev- 
eral miles in width, where the sand is thinner, so that the underlying 
clay may be met in digging a few feet, and forms an impervious sub-soil 
to check the leaching tendencies of the sand. These belts are as heavily 
timbered as the clay lands, and at their margins pass gradually into 
them. 


ECONOMIC GEOLOGY. 


The water supply in the deep sand district is derived by shallow wells 
from the sand. Elsewhere recourse is had to deep-seated reservoirs in 
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the Erie clay, and these are sought with the auger. In many instances 
the Erie clay has been pierced to its base without success, but more com- 
monly water is found at the base, if not above. There are no surface 
indications, nor other data, from which to anticipate results, and it is a 
notorious fact that, of two holes bored but a few rods apart, one may fur- 
nish an abundance of water, and the other none. When reached, the 
water generally rises nearly to the surface, and in some limited districts 
overflows, making Artesian wells. The belt of these, already described 
as crossing Williams county near the upper beach ridge, extends into 
Fulton county between the ridge and Bean creek, crossing Franklin, and 
terminating in Gorham. A single fountain well is known in the south 
part of Clinton. The water has the same general character, and the same 
variety, as that of Williams county; and it is unnecessary to repeat the 
description already given. 

Clay, suitable for brick-making, can be found in abundance in every 
township, and a quality adapted to the manufacture of tile is not uncom- 
mon. As yet but few bricks have been made, and no drain-tiles, nor am 
I aware that any of the latter have been used. The importance of thor- 
ough under-drainage to the attainment of the best results in agriculture, 
now so generally recognized, is especially marked in such a county as 
this, where it is by the very flatness and consequent saturation of the 
soil that its natural wealth has been fostered. This excessive moisture 
has now become an evil, and must be obviated to secure réliable crops and 
easy tillage. Endowed with no.natural facilities for manufacture or com- 
merce, but simply with a fertile soil, the province of Fulton county is 
the production of food, and whatever will forward her agricultural inter- 
ests is of vital consequence to her. Viewed in this light the manufac- 
ture of tile appears to be of leading importance, and the day cannot be 
distant when it will be conducted on an extensive acale. 

Peat or muck is stored in moderate quantity in the marshes of the 
sand districts, and is doubtless destined to serve as a dressing for the ad- 
jacent light sand. 

Marl is found in marshes, upon the borders of the sand areas, where 
there has been some drainage from the clay land, but it is not to be 
expected in depressions entirely surrounded by sand hills. 

Bog Iron Ore has been found in similar situations, and probably exists 
in considerable beds, to be discovered in the progress of the reclamation 
of the marshes by deep ditching. 

That Petroleum need not be sought is sufficiently indicated by the ex- 
perimental borings that have been made in this and adjoining counties. 
That it may not be found is not so certain. Borings for water, that 
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reached the underlying black shale, have in several instances penetrated 
at the bottom a gravel saturated with oil, and the discovery of a local 
accumulation wonld not be anomalous. The remarks made in regard to 
petroleum prospects in Williams county are equally applicable to 
Fulton. 


VEGETATION. 


The lacustrine clay plains support a heavy forest growth, in which no 
single tree predominates. White elm, black and white ash, sugar maple, 
beech, linden, sycamore, whitewood, and white, bur and black oak are 
abundant, and a great variety of other trees are frequently met with. Of 
the forty or more species of forest trees enumerated as occurring in Wil- 
liams county, all but the tamarack were noted in Fulton also. 

Where the clay is overlaid by a few feet of sand, on the borders of the 
openings, the weight of timber is no less, but the elm, basswood, beech, 
etc., become rare. 

The original arboreal vegetation of the deep sands is as poor in species 
as in individuals, comprising merely the white, red, bur and barren oaks 
(Quercus alba, L., Q. rubra, L., Q. macrocarpa, Michx. and Q. nigra L.). 
The white oak and bur oak, which are common to the adjacent timber, 
and there, with large, struight trunks, vie with the surroundings trees in 
height, are here comparatively small and low—their trunks often crooked, 
their branches gnarled, and their tops rounded in form, in response to 
the abundance of light from all directions. The red oak has the same 
form, and doubtless, also, the barren oak, but of the latter species I 
noticed no large individuals. On the more fertile portions of the sand 
tracts, there is a vigorous and dense growth of young oaks, principally 
of the white and red species, that has sprung up since white occupation 
stopped the burning of the under-growth. Aspens (Populus tremulotdes, 
Michx., and P. grandidentata,) are springing up in great numbers on the 
prairies. Their light, down-covered seeds, flying everywhere with the 
wind, enable them to possess promptly any territory that has freshly 
become available.* 


* It is noteworthy, as bearing upon the theory advanced by Prof. Winchell, in regard 
to the preservation of seeds in the drift, that the first trees to grow on mewly bared 
drift are commonly (so far as my own observation has gone, always) of the geners 
Salix and Populus—genera which distribute their seeds with peculiar facility. 

















CHAPTER XXIV. 


GEOLOGY OF LUCAS COUNTY. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


The surface of Lucas county is a plain, broken only by the narrow 
channels of its streams. The highest land lies along the west line of: 
Richfield, and has an elevation above Lake Erie of about one hundred 
and forty feet. Going south along the county line to Providence, there 
is a descent of fifty or sixty feet, and from this line eastward a general 
and even slope to the lake. On the lake front the slope extends quite to 
the water’s edge. Within Maumee Bay there is a bluff of clay, but it is 
nowhere over ten feet in height. 

The only river traversing the county isthe Maumee. From Providence 
to the south line of Monclova township, it flows over nearly level strata. 
of the Corniferous and Waterlime formations, descending, in fourteen 
miles, fifty-five feet. The head of slack water is at Maumee City, four- 
teen miles from the mouth of the river. The last appearance of rock in 
place in the bed of the river is two and a half miles below Maumee City, 
where a limestone ledge with a north and south trend forms the “Rock 
Bar,” eight feet below low water. From this point the bottom is com- 
posed of soft materials, sand and clay, the former a deposit by the river 
itself, the latter the Erie clay. The average width at the summer stage 
is one hundred rods at the slack water, and fifty rods above, and the 
river is readily forded on the rifts. Atseveral points, the banks separate 
to a distance of nearly a mile, and the interval is in part occupied by low 
islands, or by flood plains, but, on the whole, the bottom land is of 
remarkably small extent. 

Where the bed is of rock, it has generally been excavated but three or 
four feet, and the banks washed at high water are still of clay. At Roche 
de Boeuf, however, a mile above Waterville, a sectile limestono of the 
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water-lime group presents a bluff of thirty feet. At this point is a 
deserted channel that once carried, or at least shared, the water of the 
river, but is now thirty feet above it. It makes a short detour from the 
left bank, passing around a remnant of the bluff, that—once an island— 
now remains an isolated hill. Two miles below Waterville the same 
phenomena are repeated, and the insular character of the hill has been 
recognized in the name ‘“ Preaque Isle,” given it by the early French 
settlers. 

The minor streams all flow eastward, and only Swan creek joins the 
Maumee. They are not spring-fed, and either dwindle very small, or fail 
entirely in dry seasons. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 
Lucas county exhibits the following series of rocks: 


Huron group (lower part), 
Hamilton group, 
Corniferous group, 
- Waterlime group, 
Onondaga salt group, 
; Guelph group. 


The upper three groups are considered equivalent to the lower portions 

of the Devonian System of Europe, and the others are classed with the 
Upper Silurian. 
_ The Guelph group immediately overlies the Niagara limestone of the 
New York System, and is now classed as a sub-division of the Niagara 
formation. While there are no rock exposures in the eastern townships, 
and the few borings that have reached the rock afford no satisfactory 
information,* enough outcrops have been observed in the neighboring 
portion of Ottawa county, to render it highly probable that the Guelph 
beds underlie a considerable part of the town of Oregon. The limits 
traced on the map are of. course hypothetical. 

The Onondaga Salt group has not been separated from the Waterlime 
in this county, and there is some doubt as to its occurrence. At Genoa, 





* An attempt was made to ascertain the age of the limestone underlying Toledo, by 
comparing the record of the deep well drilled at Toledo, with those of oil wells sunk 
at Waterville and Whitehouse, Lucas county, Texas, Henry county, and Stryker, Wil- 
liams county, all of which were started in determined formations. The discrepancies 
among these records are so great that a satisfactory correspondence between the beds 
of no two wells was made out; and the only result of the comparison is the concie- 
sion that well-sections, when not accompanied by samples of the materials removed, 
are to be used with great caution. 
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Ottawa county, characteristic Waterlime fossils (Lepuditia alta, con. sp. 
and Atrypa sulcata, Vauuz.) are found but a few feet above the Guelph 
limestone, and west of this point the base of the Waterlime series has 
not been seen. 

The Water-lime group is exposed at many points. From the west line 
of Waterville, to slack-water at Maumee City, it forms the bed of the 
Maumee, presenting a series of variable, sectile, argillaceous limestones, 
with numerous local flexures, but no decided general dip. The same 
beds are exposed on the plain near Maumee City, in the bed of Swan 
creek at Monclova village, and at Fish’s quarry in northern Monclova. 
In Sylvania, Ten Mile creek washes the Waterlime for some distance, 
and it is further exposed in the road west of the village, so as to afford 


the following section : 
FEET. 
3. Alternations of hard, gray, and soft drab sandstones; beds thin and uneven*.. 40 


2. Massive, buff limestone (in part brecciated), with many small lenticular cavi- 


ties, and some chert noduleg.. ......... ..ecceeess souccese seceesese os coccces concccces seseesces ces 30 
1. Gray, shaly limestone (part)......... sccocscs secscsce cosecoues crnese coveccens coscunces susces cesses 6 
Total ...... cccscsece cessseee covccccee nanananae ence cece Bananen ceacceses os sececce cesencees conseosee ces 76 


The outcrop of the overlying Corniferous group forms a belt west of the 
Water-lime. The line of junction crosses Sylvania, Springfield, Mon- 


*] append the detailed notes of this series, taken along the ditch beside what is 
known as the Metamora road, one and a half miles west of Sylvania village. They 
are of little moment, except as they illustrate the uneven character of the deposit. 
At other outcrops the series is recognizable as a whole, but the individual components 
cannot be identified. 


FEET. 

k. Hard, drab limestone, with flinty fracture........... ssescsss ouuonnonn snnnurnon sonsansen 3 

Not SEEN. ......000 seevceees vonununan covescacs sonsveece eves Saass unanan cosnseece sanencces soccecees snecee 3 
j- Hard, light-gray limestone seesee cee ben soneccens anausnunn coscncescencacccenen ave bceces cneceenes 2 
4. Soft, cream-colored limestone .........sccsesscsccescenves ceees dene unnnanses annannunn soveseess 2 

Not BOOM .......00 secescees onsnnnnnn sanunnnun soccsseee nonanuane sesconens sannsa canccsoee eesececse coenes 2 
h. Hard, dark-gray limestone ............cssseccssscssesece concns cocssces sosnonnnn nassen sveseees 4 
g. Light-gray, porous limestone ..........sccoesccscecossce cneee see sceessens aunnan cesses sescenes 1 

Not BOOM ...... csescacee onnonnnonanenen cvecescocees coosenes eescnscee cccncens conse ens assecenes esseee 4 
jf. Soft, buff limestone, With flint modulles.............1.ccsscccns sanonsuennanenu ene snscsease 1 
e. Hard, light-gray limestone ........ 1.00. sscccecsscescncces sonsnonnnonsennsnnnsnsnnnen soveneses 3 
d. Hard, dark-gray limestone... 0.0.0.0 ccsecosee csescenen onnannunn sannennsnann onsnnnsen onernn . 3 

NOt BOON. .......00 csssnsces nununa censccces ennansann snsansnan nununn nnnnun Gascon sasnsnuse nnanne sansncnen 2 
c. Hard, dark-gray limestone......... ......... Ononsonan seoneesee coosceses seseesens san sense sees ove 6 
b. Greenish gray limestone ...........sccscsssss secoenes bees coenes oscees ses bee eosees anseee sessenes 3 
a. Boft, Duff limestone............c00ccevesece ceccseee vecees ove secoenes doce sees cece cocnee coveseoss 


1 
Total.......2cc0escccce cosscccce annnun sovsccece nannnannı snnanenne sen pe cece ceveccees nennen ns cece ccece . 40 
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clova and Waterville in a southerly direction ; and the superposition of 
the groups can be seen at Sylvania, at Fish’s quarry, and in the bed of 
the Maumee. Two miles west of Sylvania village is a rocky ridge, 
slightly prominent above the drift, extending over two miles in a north 
and south direction, and exhibiting all the members of the Corniferous 
group. They are: 


Ferer. 

6. Dark, bluish gray, sectile limestone, with crowded fossils (part)... ......... «soon 5 

5. Thick-bedded, open, buff limestone, with white chert....... seosnanassn nennen suonen ove ~ 8 

4. Drab limestone, beds 6-10 incheßs..... ....0. cesses sacces onnunnnnn sonsnunnnonsnen coceee snnunn ont 50 
3.* Alternations of hard, arenaceous limestones with fine-grained gray lime- 

BLONES ....00000 cscces snonen nunsnnnen soneeesee © ceenece onnunn nanana punnnn Coens ee nans annsne senees seesee - 52 

2. Massive, friable, white sandstone, (glass sand) ......sesccs sesccesse soccce ceseee sncnee one - 2 

1. Soft, massive, cream and buff limestone, with fossils at top............ cecssese cecees 12 

Total ......000 ccsccscce ssscccsce socsnesccene consensus sannanann sonsences seseecece senses cosseeees sees su. 164 


The full thickness of the upper bed is not shown. At Whitehouse 
fifteen feet are seen, but the upper limit is nowhere exposed. 


*The following are the sub-divisions of the lower members at Sylvania, also measured 
along the Metamora road: 


Frer. 

3. 1. Soft, gray sparry limestone........ zonoason sccsce cesses conses soeseste0ees cocees nennen onanse nennen I 
k. Soft, fine-grained, gray limestone, occasionally mottled with a purplish tinge; 

with a delicate stylolitic marking; thin-bedded .............. Bern concen cenese anne . 16 

j. Hard, nearly white, arenaceous limestone, with purplish mottling........ erseee 2 

Not Been .......02 secccscee snanennen snnsnnnne sunnanunn snnnsnnnı ceenscees saonanane sesesenes snnnnn socees . 6 

i. Soft, gray limestone; same as 33 Kensensoss onsenanen nannnnann conces concecene coccascen soanseens . 2 

Not BEEN .....c00e cocesceee recnccees aonnnnann sennenann nen encase snnnnanun senses sensnnnnn sannanens ceenes - 3 

h. Light gray, fine-grained limestone; slightly cellular and with some sand... 2 

g. Arenaccous limestone ; same a8 3 7 ......060 cccees bocce concee ven anunannan eesescees onarnanae 4 

f. Fine, hard, ash-colored limestone... ...........sc0s ssceceseveseevcnes eossncece snnnon anne 1 

e. Dark drab, arenaceous limestone............c0.c0 cesccseee coves b ceenes Soncwcane ons snnnen cusses 1 

d. White, arenaceous limestone ; same a8 3 j...... ...ccsece vee noonennan anonnunon onsnnnennnee 2 

c. Fine, hard, ash-colored limestone...........cccsssceescocsscces cesses cesces teense ansonn ses ons 1 

b. Gray limestone ; same 883 h...zussrsennnnn onunuennnansnsn coseseves ensues cusses seneee seseeeess 6 

a. Arenaceous limestone; same a8 8 5 ...... uuensnunsnenonnuen snunen scenes sanenn sences sessssece 5 

2. b. White, massive, friable sandstone ...........s00 secssesse cosecenes coseccens crcces cocene cus ~ 3 

a. Drab, decomposing, arenaceous limestone..............seeesessees sence ones unsnsnonne ont 3 

Not SC@M...... cccscceee covevecce nennen onnnnn concen an nnnnnnn seaces caress seesen coneonsce senses sesscanes ~ 3 

1. b. Cream-colored, sparry limestone, highly fossiliferous «...............ccec0 sneseoees . | 

Not SCOM.......sssessssccosonescees annanoonnonennn sonnen nennen anne sees ceceee essa ceanes soceee esse - 3 

8 


a. Compact, massive, buff limestone.............. „easnnssee sanssonsn snensn vonannane senses nenne 
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Fia. C.—Section of Limestone Ridge in Sylvania. 





i, ti, it, beds 1, 2 and 3 of the Water-lime group; 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, beds 1 to 6 of the 
Corniferous group; a, a, Drift. 


At Sylvania all the beds dip rapidly to the west, and their outrcrops, 
except a part of No. 6, can be noted in the space of a mile. Southward 
the dip diminishes, and the belt of outcrop becomes broader; and where 
it leaves the county in Providence, it is not less than five miles across. 
Nos. 2 and 3 outcrop at Fish’s quarry, in the north of Monclova, Nos. 6 
and 5 at Whitehouse, and No. 3 two miles east of Whitehouse. In the 
bed of the Maumee the glass sand (No. 2) is seen a few rods east of the 
east line of Providence, and the successive strata appear in order as we 
ascend to Providence dam, which rests on the buff limestone (No. 5). 

Fossils occur in nearly all the beds, but are especially abundant in the 
highest and the lowest. Few were collected, as good specimens are rare ; 
but of those that were procured, Mr. F. B. Meek, the Paleontologist of 
the Survey, distinguished thirty-six species of invertebrates. Twenty- 
four of these were found in the upper limestone (No. 6) at Sylvania and 
Whitehouse; among them Strophodonta hemispherica, Hall, S. demissa, 
Can, sp., S. Pattersons, Hall, Produetus spinulocostatus, Hall (?) atrypa reticu- 
lates, L., A. aspera, Schloth., Spirifer Grieri, Hall, S. nacra, Hall, Conocar- 
dium trigonale, Hall, sp., Euomphalus De Cewi, Billings, and Teutaculites 
scalaris, Scloth. The fine-grained limestone strata of bed No. 3 yielded 
a half dozen species, including some new forms. A single stratum of the 
lowest bed (No. 1) afforded a number of fossils at a single locality in Syl- 
vania. Mr. Meek identifies among them Strophodonta hemispherica, Hall, 
S. demissa, con. sp.,Chonetes mucronata (var. laticosta), Hall, and Platyceras 
carinatum, Hall, while undetermined species are referable to the genera 
Heliophyllum, Plylodictya, Fenestella and Onychodus. 

The fishes that so abound in the corresponding beds at Sandusky and 
other points east of the great anticlinal axis, are but meagerly repre- 
sented. A few teeth of Onychodus have been found in beds 1 and 5; and 
the gray limestone, No. 6, yielded at Sylvania a single cranial bone, refer- 
able, in the opinion of Dr. Newberry, to no described genus. 

The Hamilton group is not exposed, but is believed to be represented 
by a bed of soft gray shale, outcropping in a narrow band along the edge 
of the Huron shale. At Delta, Fulton county, where it was traced in 
boring for oil, it has this character, with a depth of twenty feet. 

The Huron shale is a hard, bituminous black shale, stratigraphically 

37 | 
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the highest rock in the county. It is entirely concealed by the drift, but 
has been reached in boring for water at various points in Richfield and 
Spencer. In the latter town its ascertained depth is reported to be sixty- 
five feet. Its dip is to the west, and it probably underlies Richfield, the 
major part of Spencer, Swanton, and portions of Sylvania and Provi- 
dence. 

Joints, ete.—Joints are not numerous, and the only well-marked system 
was seen in the bed of the Maumee. The sectile beds of the Waterlime 
group are there divided by a number of 
very straight, vertical joints, bearing 
uniformly N. 50° W. to N. 55° W. No 
dislocations have taken place along these 
lines, though the same rocks have at sev- 
eral points been fractured since indura- 
tion. The broad exposure which the riv- 
er bed affords shows that the rocks lie in 
a system of low swells, of which the long- 
er axis trends in general N. N. E. and 8. 
S. W. The anticlinals are occasionally 
fractured. The annexed diagram, Fig. 
D, represents one of these fractures about 
fifteen rods in length, together with the — —— 
exposed portion of a longer one; and A ed ot Manes er dean ee 
shows their relation toa system of joints. terville, Seneca county. 

Stylolitic markings appear on all the limestones of the Corniferous, 
except the lowest. Those of the building stone (No. 5) usually exhibit 
vertical flutings one or two inches high, which are common along lines 
of bedding. On the fine-grained limestones that alternate with the are- 
naceous beds (No. 3), the markings are peculiarly delicate and beautiful. 
A specimen from Fish’s quarry, intermediate between stylolite and slick- 
ensides, is of interest from the corroboration it affords of the theory for 
their origin advanced by Prof. O. C. Marsh, of New Haven. It exhibits 
a surface of bedding, along which a slight motion has occurred in a 
nearly horizontal direction, producing a system of minute parallel fluted 
surfaces, inclined at an angle of 10° to the bedding. These surfaces are 
accompanied by the usual dark film, and the film and stylolite terminate 
abruptly and on the same line. The film constituted an unguent, and 
induced a local slipping, as the result of a pressure that, when the film 
was absent, produced only an unrecorded yielding of the mass. 
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SURFACE GEOLOGY AND SOILS. 


The surface geology has already been discussed at another place [Chap- 
ter XXI.] The soils are geographically arranged in four divisions, one of 
which—a broad, branching belt of sand—separates the other three, which 
are characterized by clay. 

The general form of the sand belt is shown on the map of the raised 
beaches (page'549), but its limits considered as a soil area cannot be defi- 
nitely platted, as the passage is often gradual from sand to clay. Its 
general course is south-west across Sylvania, Springfield, Spencer, Scran- 
ton and Providence, with a width of from five to ten miles. From Syl- 
vania a branch three or four miles broad runs south-east, across Adams, 
to the Maumee river. Over the principal and central portions the sand 
is deep, presenting all the features of dunes, open timber, wet prairies, &c., 
incident to its prolongation in Fulton county. It is unnecessary to repeat 
here the description already given in the chapter on this county. The 
bordering belts of shallow sand with clay sub-soil are likewise of the same 
character. 

The north-west corner of the county, including nearly all of Richfield, 
and parts of Sylvania and Spencer, has an unbroken, flat surface of clay, 
either pure or mingled with fine gravel. A second clay area lies along 
the Maumee in Waterville, Monclova and Waynesfield, and runs north 
so as to include the south-east part of Springfield. It is very irregular 
in form, and near its margin is traversed by numerous low sand ridges— 
outliers of the adjacent sand tract. It is probably continuous, through 
Wood county, with the third and principal clay plain, which comprises 
Oregon, Manhattan and the chief part of Washington. These two plains 
are portions of a large district in Lucas, Ottawa, Sandusky, and especially 
in Wood county, which has long borne the name of “the Black Swamp ’”’— 
“swamp,” because its retentive clay, lying nearly level, held the water 
of rains on its surface for a long time; “black,” because by this satura- 
tion the entire decay and dissipation of vegetable substances upon its 
surface has been arrested, and a great amount of carbonaceous material 
accumulated in its soil. In the possession of these characteristics the 
black swamp does not differ essentially from numerous other clay plains 
in the Maumee valley, which, in common with it, have received their 
level surfaces from the action of the lake water by which they have in 
former times been covered ; but it possesses them in a pre-eminent degree. 
Having been longest submerged, its grading has been most thoroughly 
accomplished, and nothing remains prominent above its level surface but 
the highest points of the bed-rock, which project like islands above a 
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water surface. None of these are seen however in Lucas county, and 
there is an even slope of four or five feet to the mile toward the lake. 
The predominant clay is diversified by streaks having a decided admix- 
ture of sand, but these are comparatively unimportant. 

The vegetable mold is not confined to the immediate surface of the soil, 
but is found mingled with the clay below, in gradually decreasing pro- 
portions, so as to impart its color to a depth often of several feet. The 
mixture must be due in part to the decay of roots that have penetrated 
the soil, but the chief agency is that of burrowing animals and notably 
that of fresh-water lobsters or cray fishes, which abound on the undrained 
plain, and, in very dry seasons, dig vertical holes deep enough to reach 
moisture, bringing the excavated earth to the surface, and thus mingling 
the upper and lower portions. The process is necessarily slow, but it is 
none the less effective; and the incorporation of the organic with the 
inorganic components of the soil, that has been effected by it, is not the 
least important of the means that have conduced to give the Black Swamp 
region the enduring fertility with which it is so generally and so justly 
accredited. 


ECONOMIC GEOLOGY. 
BUILDING STONES. 


The thick-bedded, buff limestone (No. 5 in the schedule of the Cornif- 
erous beds), is the most important building stone of the county. While 
it contains no sand, and the title of “sandstone” popularly given to it 
is entirely inapplicable, it yet has so large a percentage of impurities as 
to be quite unfit for lime. Its texture is open, not from the looge aggre- 
gation of its particles, but from the dissolution of some of its original 
components. Under the glass it shows numbers of minute cavities hav- 
ing the form of crinoidal and other organic fragments. The color of the 
stone when dry is a pale buff, and it is not prone to discoloration. The 
strata are from ten to twenty inches thick, and readily removed in large 
blocks. While wet it is very soft and easily wrought. Though quite 
porous, and by no means hard, it has nevertheless proved ita durability by 
the practical test, and has been extensively used for abutments and like 
heavy work with the best results. It is now proposed to saw it intoslabs 
for lintels, sills, &c., and I see no reason why it should not find favor for 
a great variety of architectural uses. The cost of quarrying is somewhat 
enhanced by the presence of chert nodules, which, for the best work, 
make it necessary to discard a portion of the stone, but, as they do not 
occur indiscriminately, but are arranged in regular horizontal rows, they 
can, with care, be surely avoided. They are lenticular in form, from one 
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to three inches thick, and commonly consist of nuclei of dark translucent 
flint, enveloped in a white, opaque, crumbling, apparently silicious sub- 
stance, cleaving from the limestone. The principal quarries are at 
Whitehouse, whence the stone is shipped westward along the line of the 
Toledo, Wabash and Western railroad. At Providence it is worked in 
the bed of the river during low water, and a few boat loads are shipped 
every year by canal, At Sylvania it is the highest of the beds quarried, 
and comprises the openings on the farms of Mr. Lee, Mr. Shay, and Mr. 
Kenyon Cooper. 

Another useful building stone is afforded by the arenaceous limestone 
beds which overlie the glass-sand (No. 3 of the Corniferous series). The 
contained sand grains are peculiarly translucent and rounded, and, where 
separated by the weathering of the rock, form a white sand. The stone 
has a buff color, with purplish mottlings, where quarried near the sur- 
face; but several openings have shown that the deeper portions, lying 
below the reach of the air, are gray or bluish. The difference is a familiar 
one, and finds its counterpart in the yellow and blue tints of the upper 
and lower portions of the clay beds. The color is in each case given by 
the contained iron. In the lower parts, the iron exists as the protoxide 
(black); while near the surface it has acquired oxygen from the air, and 
changed to the peroxide (yellow). The most extensive quarrying has 
been done by Mr. George Loeb, two miles east of Whitehouse, and by Mr. 
William Fish, two and one-half miles south of Holland Station. Near 
the former quarry, Mr. A. Shear, near the latter, Mr. W. S. Holt, and in 
Sylvania, Mr. John Rampus have openings in the same bed. Some stone 
of this layer has also been removed from the bed of the Maumee, three 
miles below Providence. 

The total production of stone for the county amounted, in 1869, to 
nearly 7,000 yards, including all grades, valued at the quarries at about 
$7,500. 

Tame is derived from several different beds of the Corniferous group, 
and the upper portion of the Waterlime. At Whitehouse, the blue, fos- 
siliferous bed (No. 6) of the Corniferous furnishes a third of the pro- 
duction of the county. It has been in part shipped westward by rail to 
Napoleon, Defiance, etc., but the principal market is among farmers and 
others of the vicinity, and nearly all the other kilns furnish lime only 
for local consumption. In Sylvania the drab limestone, (No. 4) of the 
Corniferous, traverses sections 7, 8, 17 and 20, and is worked at several 
points. It is also used at Providence. Various beds of the waterlime 
are burned at Maumee City, at Waterville, at Monclova village, and at 
Fish’s quarry. 
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So far as I am aware, all these form efficient and durable cements, 
though they differ widely in purity, color and facility of use. None of 
them have found favor in the Toledo market, where the masons demand, 
after the essentials of whiteness and freedom from lumps, that a lime 
shall “ work cool,” that is, slake without great evolution of heat, and 
set slowly. For this reason the lime manufactured at Genoa, Ottawa 
county, from the highly magnesian limestones of the Guelph group, is 
especially esteemed. An attempt was made, in connection with this 
work, to ascertain, by comparative, quantitative, practical tests, the 
characteristics of the various limes accessible to the Toledo market ; but 
the precautions taken to secure samples of equal freshness proved insuff- 
cient, and the results were so far vitiated, that they could not be pub- 
lished in full, without injustice to some of the manufacturers who fur- 
nished the specimens for examination. I may mention, however, one 
general conclusion to which all the experiments tended. The “strength” 
of a lime, measured by the proportionate amount of sand with which it 
will make a coherent mortar, seems to be independent of the percentage 
of magnesia it contains. 

The production of Lucas county, in 1869, was between 35,000 and 
40,000 bushels. 

Hydraulic Cement.—It is hoped that the Waterlime group will be 
found to afford beds suitable for hydrauliccement. Several samples that 
were selected for examination have been shown, by Dr. Wormley’s 
analyses, to resemble the best cement rocks very closely in chemical 
composition, but the more practical and decisive tests are yet to be ap- 
plied. 

Glass Sand.—The friable sandstone of the Corniferous affords a nearly 
pure, white sand, adapted to the manufacture of glass. I am informed 
that in 1863 it was opened in Sylvania, on the farm now owned by 
Mr. John Rampus, by Messrs. Card and Hubbard, and a considerable 
quantity quarried, ground and washed, and shipped to Pittsburgh, Pa., 
where it was used in the manufacture of clear flint glass. Seven or 
eight hundred tons had been shipped, when the business terminated in 
consequence of the death of the managing partner, Mr. Card, and it has 
not been resumed. The price received for the sand, delivered in Pitts- 
burgh, was $16a$17 per ton. The accessible outcrop of the bed in Syl- 
vania crosses sections 8, 17 and 20, and touches the north-east corner of 
section 7. It appears also in Monclova, at Fish’s quarry, and on the 
Maumee near the east line of Providence. 

Bog Iron Ore, in small amount, is found in nearly every depression of 
the sand district, and the existence of extensive accumulations in the 
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larger marshes is highly probable. Repeated attempts were made to ex- 
amine some beds that have already been discovered, but the marsh was 
found too wet, and the consideration of the subject will have to be 
deferred. 

Clay.—The stoneless lacustrine clay, which has an average depth of 
fifteen or twenty feet over the eastern part of the county, is well adapted 
to the manufacture of brick and tile, and sites are readily chosen, along 
the margin of the sand district, where the face of an excavation will 
give a proper proportion of sand and clay. 

Gypsum, etc.—Some years ago announcement was made of the discovery 
of gypsum in digging for the foundation of a mill on Ten Mile creek, 
just below the village of Sylvania. The place is not now accessible, but 
I am led—by the statement of Mr. Warren of Sylvania, that he applied 
the substance in question to a portion of his garden without visible effect 
on the vegetation—to suppose that the announcement was premature. 
The locality, however, is below the middle of the Waterlime series, and 
not far above the horizon of the gypsum deposits in Ottawa county ; 
and salt, the frequent associate of gypsum, is represented in the imme- 
diate neighborhood by pseudomorphous cavities after its hopper-shaped 
crystals. Calcite occurs in cavities of the arenaceous limestones of the 
Corniferous at Fish’s quarry, and’ at Loeb’s quarry. At the latter place 
it is associated with strontianite. At Waterville, calcite and petroleum 
are found together, in cavities within some rugose, calcareous concre- 
tions, often several feet in diameter, which abound in a stratum of 
argillaceous limestone of the Water-lime group, and are laid bare in the 
river bed. 

Water.—The wells of Lucas county are of two classes, the shallow and 
the deep. The shallow pierce only the Lacustrine deposits, and receive 
either the water that accumulates in the deep sands of the oak openings, 
or that which percolates what sand-beds are interstratified with the 
Lacustrine clays; the deep wells penetrate nearly or quite to the rock. 
I am not aware that any wells draw water from the body of the Erie 
clay. Though it contains frequent permeable beds, they are not so con- 
nected as to permit a circulation. 

At the base of the Erie clay, and resting on the rock in situ, there are 
commonly—but not always—found a few feet, or a few inches, of gravel 
and sand, from which water rises freely, supplying the artesian and 
other deep wells. Whether the water is confined to this horizon, or cir- 
culates also through the underlying rocks, is a question of little impor- 
tance. If we say that it passes under the clay along the limestone ridge 
in the west part of the county, and follows the rock surface until it finds 
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escape upward, we shall have proposed a theory by no means demonstra- 
ble, but quite adequate to account for the artesian head at Toledo and 
in Oregon. The wells of Richfield township, of which one at least is 
artesian, deliver water considerably higher than this limestone ridge, 
and must receive their supply from some region further west, where the 
land is still higher. 

In all the Toledo wells the water rises to about the same height, and 
it overflows only when the top of the well is below this common level or 
head. When there were but few wells, this head was fourteen feet 
above the river level; but with their multiplication, and the increasing 
consumption, it has been drawn down to seven feet, and the time cannot 
be distant when pumps will be required for the wells which now flow. 
The question which this opens of the limitations of the supply from 
this source is already recognized as of importance to Toledo, and a dis- 
cussion of the conditions on which it depends will not be amiss, even 
though it be common-place, and leaves the practical question untouched. 
The water is commonly obtained from beds of sand, or gravel and sand, 
resting on the solid rock and covered by clay. We cannot regard these 
beds as strictly continuous, for we know that in some places the clay 
rests immediately on the rock, but we must suppose that they are con- 
nected over large areas, so that the water which circulates through them 
is essentially a broad sheet following the contour of the rock surface. 
At some elevated points (say, for example, the country from Sylvania to 
Whitehouse,) this sheet communicates with surface reservoirs and re- 
ceives its supply, while at other, lower points, it is tapped, naturally or 
artificially, and discharges. There are probably natural outlets where 
the Maumee river has cut to the rock at Rock Bar, near Perrysburg, and 
at numerous points under the lake, where the rock is bared; but at 
Toledo the river has not worn through the clay. The friction afforded 
by the sand through which the water seeps must render the motion 
exceedingly slow, so that we may regard the Toledo wells as piercing a 
bed of sand, saturated with water under-pressure, which rushes in from 
every side to replace what is withdrawn. The amount that can be 
obtained at any one point is limited only by the friction of the water 
upon the sand, and this will vary with the local character and depth af 
the bed. 

Manufactures—The Manhattan Iron Company, J. B. B. Case, Superin- 
tendent, are engaged in the manufacture of pig-iron. Their site, on the 
Maumee, four miles below Toledo, combines shipping facilities with con- 
venient access to the timber which furnishes the charcoal for their fuel. 
Their ore is brought from Lake Superior, and their flux from Kelley's 
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island, while their iron is chiefly shipped toCleveland. The production, 
in 1869, was 1,634 tons. 

Of bricks, the precise statistics are not readily collected, but the pres- 
ent annual production is not less than 12,500 m. 

The manufacture of drain-tile has been commenced in Toledo and in 
Springfield, but has, as yet, attained no importance. The necessity of 
thorough drainage to the prosperity and health of the farmers of the 
Black Swamp district, cannot fail to be, in time, generally recognized, 
and the business of tile-making is destined to become an important 
industry. 

The manufacture and use of Artificial Sandstone has recently been com- 
menced in Toledo, and bids fair to continue and increase. The process 
used, known as the Frear patent, has been applied in Chicago for four 
years, and its best results are so good as to leave no doubt that artificial 
stone will henceforth hold place among our building materials. I by no 
means anticipate that it will supersede the use of natural stone. It has 
neither the beauty nor the strength (unless after many years of expo- 
sure), of the Amherst sandstone, for example, and cannot hope to sup- 
plant it, where elegance is the prime requisite ; but its superior economy, 
as compared with cut stone, will recommend it for a great variety of 
external work, and especially ornamental .work. As it is formed in 
molds, an ornamented surface can be produced almost as cheaply as a 
plain one ; and any desired color can be given to the whole mass. When 
carefully and skillfully made, it has all the strength needed for ordinary 
architectural uses, and is so constituted as to become, like mortar, con- 
tinually stronger with time and exposure. 


VEGETATION. 


The broad distinction of “oak opening” and ‘timber,’ divides the 
vegetation of the deep sand, from that of the shallow sand and the clay 
soils. The peculiar, limited, arboreal flora of the former has already been 
described in the preceding chapter. The flora of the clay districts lying 
east of the sand, and forming part of the Black Swamp district, includes 
all the species enumerated as occurring in Williams county, with the 
exception of the tamarack, and, perhaps, the Kentucky coffee-tree. 
Among the most abundant are white elm, whitewood, linden, black and 
white ash, white and yellow oak, andsycamore. A few red cedars (Junt- 
perus Virginiana, L.) cling to the river bluff at Roche de Boeuf. 
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ANTIQUITIES. 


At Toledo are two small earthworks, in regard to which tradition is 
silent, and though it is questionable whether they belong to archwology 
or modern history, it is well to describe them before they are entirely 
destroyed. One is now intersected by Clayton and Oliver streets, and 
has been nearly obliterated by the grading, etc. It was pointed out to 
me my Mr. Charles A. Crane, an old resident, and from his description, 
and such fragmentary portions as remain, I have been able to restore the 


Fig. E. 


outline. It has the form of a semi-circle, 400 feet in diameter, rest- 
ing on the bluff of Swan creek, down which the embankments were 
carried to the water. The second work is similar in form, and 387 feet 
in diameter. It is located on the east bluff of the Maumee, in Oregon 
township, just without the southern limit of Toledo; and the field which 
it traverses has never been disturbed by the plow. The ridge rises less 
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than two feet above the surface, and the ditches from which the earth 
was removed remain within and without. The curve is irregular, as 
though its location had been influenced by the position of trees, and at 
one point, probably the entrance, a second, short ridge lies inside the 
principal. | 

These and other facta have led to the conclusions—first, that the work 
are forts; second, that the embankments supported steckades; and, third, 
that they belonged to a people using the river, and protecting themselves 
against a foe in the forest. There is little to indicate their antiquity. 
Human bones (probably of Indians), with fragments of rude pottery, 
bones of fish, deer, &c., and excavated, kettle-shaped fire-places are found 
in close proximity to the eastern work, but their connection was not 
established. The other was based on a channel of Swan creek, doubtless 
then full of water, but at the commencement of the present occupation 
deserted by the stream, and filled to the condition of a marsh, through 
which a cut for navigation has recently been dredged. 

A similar fort at Eagle Point, Wood county, described by Col. Charles 
Whittlesey, may be regarded as of the same series. 


CHAPTER XXV, 


GEOLOGY OF WEST SISTER ISLAND. 


TOPOGRAPHY, ETC. 


This island is situated eight miles north of Locust Point, Ottawa county, 
and twelve miles’east of Cedar Point, Lucas county. It is rudely oval in 
form, with a longer diameter—in a north-east and south-east direction— 
of five-eighths of a mile, and a shorter of three-eighths; and is said to 
contain 104 acres. The north-eastern extremity presents a perpendicular 
bluff of twenty-five feet, and the height of the coast diminishes gradually 
to the opposite end, where the rock surface is at the level of Lake Erie. 
The entire shore of the island is of rock, excepting a narrow gravel beach, 
of .eighty rods length, on the south side. From the eastern end of this 
beach a rocky bar extends a quarter of a mile in a south-easterly direc- 
tion, under six feet of water, but on all other sides there is a rapid descent 
to a depth of thirty feet. Near the north-eastern end the land rises toa 
height of sixty or seventy feet. 

The soil is a fertile black loam, in some parts gravelly, resting on the 
glacial detritus, coarse and fine, that covers the rock surface to the depth 
of afew feet. The Erie clayisapparently wanting. Snail shells, (chiefly 
Helix albolabris, Say) are so abundant as to form a conspicuous feature of 
the soil. 

Glacial markings are well displayed at numerous points along the 
coast, and illustrate several interesting points, which have already been 
remarked in chapter XXI. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The dip of the ‘rocks is mainly to the north-east, but there are many 
minor flexures, not recognized as systematic; at the south-western ex- 
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tremity the dip is south-west. The entire thickness of the exposed beds 
is ninety feet, as appears in the following descending section : 


Fret. IncHes, 
1. Soft, shaly limestone, yellowish brown, weathering to a gray ; con- 


taining crystalline strontianite......... wa sossensse Bannasnen sscess anaose sesace 2 voran 
2. Pale, buff, brecciated limestone; at top thin-bedded, massive be- 
LOW ceccccses seccccsce cvcccesnsces socces cneece concen coscee srnnnn nen anne eeceencseees ees 12 keane 


3. Light drab limestone, fine-grained: with minute horizontal lenti- 
cular cavities, rarely containing calcite and selenite; beds 4 to 8 


4. A darker, purplish, brecciated limestone; massive; containing 

numerous flint nodules, the largest 15 inches in diameter; upper 

surface irregularly mammilated...........ssscsscssscssssseecocees soossvceees 2 6 
5. Soft, buff, thin-bedded limestone................ Oo cesnen secsee cnceen canven acces 1 6 
6. Massive bed, like No. 4; the upper surface bearing low domes, one 

two feet across, not differing in appearance from the mass, but 


containing at center calcite or flint........... 6 seccesse covwseve sucess onen» Zee 
7. Compact, thin-bedded, crumbling, drab limestone......... ne veceeesease 4 ha eees 
8. A bed of soft, sparry, gypsiferous limestone, disappearing in a few 
TOUS ooscescescserescsscas sasces senses ene oan cseces ceceen sence 4 dc cece seces ee bese enacesece 2 esses 
9. Limestone, like No. 7. IPPFFPEFERFPERFER .nanssnransnn nennen snunennsnenne eecessseeees ee Bm 
10. Soft, drab, massive, highly gypsiferous limestone, changing in a 
few feet to'one foot of sectile stone, resembling No. 11............. 3S cee aes 
11. Hard, thin-bedded, crumbling, buff limestone, containing a little 
ZY PBUM...... crcececcccee nnnannneononnnnun ve IRPPEEPFPRRRRER Saosnannsunonsenunensanneen | rere 
12. Bluish gray shale and shaly limestone..... a secseeccesccesceesens = 2 0 
13. Massive white gypsum, with some admixture of shale... u «8 devas 
14. Soft, pale drab limestone.......... basecnee nannan nsssn ceccee secees aussen sonnsnensee 


15. A series of purplish drab limestone beds, alternately soft and 
massive (with some gypsum), and hard, compact and crumb- 


ling crercocnanennnunsnnnonsn sannununenannnnusn cesses unnnnnnnnnunnnensn annansusn cecees see 13 kenne 

16. Drab limestone, minutely cellular............. Kenunnannun sannennanann casens eee DZ creme 
17. Soft, argillaceous limestone, dark drab, weathering bluish gray, 

shaly toward the bottom........... Onusonsasnusune cove concen coe 0 aesves cneeee 10° seuss ‘ 

18. Soft, pale buff limestone. ........sccssserecoeeee seees 00 secces cneees PPEREPPFFERRR 3 6 
19. Pale, purplish buff limestone, in 4 to 10-inch beds, the surface of 

which present broad, convex undulations............0. 00 aoe seceeeceesee 10 erence 

Total ......00. cssccceee os Santsnn seseceues sosees cosseeess seveccees ve ceee eeeces ses 90 0 


A notable characteristic of many of the beds is a tendency to divide, 
by seams at all angles to the bedding, into small, irregular blocks, retain- 
ing their hardness. This is especially the case with Nos. 5, 7, 9 and 11, 
and the hard portions of No. 15, and in a less degree with Nos. 8, 4, 6, 14 
and 17. 
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Though the age of these rocks is not shown by fossils, there can be 
little doubt that they represent portions of the Waterlime and Onondaga 
Salt groups of the New York System. The strontianite of bed No. 1, and 
the close resemblance of the brecciated limestone (No. 2) to a bed of 
known age on South Bass island, indicate that these are to be classed 
with the Waterlime; while the gypsum of beds 8, 10 and 13 claims for 
them a position in the Onondaga Salt group. Assuming No. 8 as the 
terminal member of the latter formation, we have in this section 32 feet 
of the Waterlime group, and 58 feet of the Onondaga Salt. 


ECONOMIC GEOLOGY. 


The bed of gypsum (No. 13) was seen to be continuous for several rods 
on the north shore, dipping with the adjacent beds to the north-east. By 
removing the soil its outcrop could readily be traced, and a considerable 
quantity removed at little expense. The same work would develop bed 
No. 10, which may at some point afford valuable masses of gypsum. The 
gypsum exposed in the escarpment is not sufficiently pure to warrant 
calcination, but is, nevertheless, valuable for agricultural purposes. 

Several of the beds will furnish good wall stone, but the island affords 
no building stone likely to compete with that already in the neighbor- 
ing markets. The same is, probably, true of the lime that may be burned 
here. Though no tests have been made, it seems probable that hydraulic 
cement will sometime be produced. Several beds, but especially Nos. 7 
and 9, and portions of No. 15, have the appearance of hydraulic lime- 
stones. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


GEOLOGY OF SANDUSKY COUNTY. . 


SITUATION AND AREA. 


Sandusky county has Ottawa on the north and Seneca on the south. 
It is bounded west by Wood and east by Erie. It contains twelve towns, 
or four hundred and thirty-two square miles. In its north-eastern corner 
it touches Sandusky Bay. Its greatest dimension is east and west thirty 
miles. Its form is that of a rectangular parallelogram. 


NATURAL DRAINAGE. 


The Sandusky river, which intersects it about midway in a direction 
a little east of north, and enters Sandusky Bay in Riley township, is the 
chief river of the county, and is navigable to Fremont by reason of slack 
- water from the bay. Below Fremont the immediate river channel is 
crooked, and the stream widens out into bayous, covering considerable 
low land. Above Fremont its course is more direct, and it lies almost 
constantly on the rock, which offers abundant exposure, to the south line 
of the county. The Portage river also crosses the north-west corner of 
the county, passing through Woodville township and village. Besides 
these, which may be relied on for a constant flow of water, even in the 
driest seasons, there are numerous creeks, whose direction is also north- 
easterly. Some of these are also constant-flowing streams, but the most 
of them cannot, be depended on for water-power purposes. Such are 
Sugar creek, Big Mudd creek, Muskalunge creek, Green creek, and Rac- 
coon creek. Wolf creek, also, which enters the Sandusky from the 
south-west in Rallville township, drains a considerable tract of country, 
and has a constant current. Of these, the Green creek, whose chief 
supply is the sulphureted water from the mineral springs in Green- 
creek township, is a constant stream, and at the present time affords 
power for several mills. 

38 
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SURFACE FEATURES. 


With the exception of the township of York, and small parts of Town- 
send and Greencreek, in the eastern portion of the county, the surface 
is generally a monotonous plain. Being included in that tract long and 
well known as the Black Swamp, its features to many persons are best 
expressed by giving it that title. As in Ottawa county, the limestone 
ridges, sometimes capped with lacustrine sand, are the only observable 
changes of level. They are more frequent, especially in the western part, 
than in that county, and sometimes a number of fields are so stony, or the 
rock is so near the surface, that the land is used only for pasturage. 
Their height, with the addition of the sand deposit, sometimes amounts 
to twenty-five or thirty feet; but the ascent is very gradual, and dis- 
tributed often over half a mile. In Scott township, in the south-western 
part of the county, there are patches of natural prairie. These are due 
to imperfect natural drainage. The undulations in the surface of the 
Niagara limestone, over which they occur, operated, by the aid of the 
drift, to confine shallow pools of water upon the retirement of the lake. 
Usually the low, continuous, rocky rim can be detected jutting a few 
inches or feet above the surface, or sometimes rising in the form of con- 
spicuous ridges. Such shallow pools would eventually become marshes, 
where vegetable deposits would accumulate, and at last, when the sur- 
rounding country had become forest-covered, they would appear as 
prairies. It is a common coincidence in the Black Swamp that the most 
stony tracts are also the wettest. Had the original drift been undis- 
turbed by the waves of the lake, such confined pools would have been 
likely to work out for themselves some escape through the more erosible 
materials, and to have become clothed sooner with the indigenous forest. 

The valleys of the streams are worn in the drift. That of the Sandusky 
is fifty-three feet, to the water level, at Fremont—sixty-five to the bed of 
the river. At Ballville the river is running on the rock, and its surface 
is forty-seven feet five inches below the general level. Its banks, con- 
sisting of the stiff hardpan, or sometimes superficially laminated, are 
abrupt, and very often steep, although one or the other is frequently from 
fifty to one hundred rods from the channel of the river. The height of 
the flood-plain varies in accordance with the obstructions to the current, 
but at Fremont it is but four anda half feet above the level of slack- 
water. This, however, cannot express the avcrage height of the flood- 
plain, but rather shows the rise of Lake Erie under the influence of spring 
freshets. Below Fremont, the valley of the river is broader, and the 
accumulated waters have freer escape. Above that point the flood-plain 
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sometimes rises ten and twelve feet above summer stage of the river. 
Bordering and enclosing the flood-plain, the drift banks rise from thirty 
to forty feet, and constitute by far the most noticeable changes of level 
to be seen in the county. These banks are not confined to the larger 
streams, but seem to be as deeply cut along some of the creeks as along 
the Sandusky river. In traveling the “river road,” one cannot but be 
struck with the frequency and depth of the tributary valleys. These 
little valleys are often occupied by streams only in the spring and fall of 
the year, but the moist and loose state of the drift at those seasons com- 
bines with the activity of the current to wash out their valleys as deep 
as that of the main stream. 

In the south-eastern portion of the county the surface contour is quite 
rolling, and in the monotony of the general aspect elsewhere, might be 
styled picturesque. For a full discussion of the causes and changes that 
introduced this rolling, sandy tract, in Sandusky county, the reader may 
consult a preceding chapter on the drift in north-western Ohio. 


SOIL AND TIMBER. 


The soil is clay, with a little gravel, being the old drift surface, and has 
a depth corresponding to the thickness of that deposit. Local circum- 
stances have added accidental qualities in various parts of the county. 
In localities, poorly drained by the natural conformation of the surface, 
considerable addition of partially decayed vegetable remains has given 
it a peaty composition, and a black color. Places subject to erosion have 
become gravelly or even stony, the fine constituents of the drift having 
been washed out, while the action of the waves of Lake Erie, over much 
of the county, has served to heap up isolated sandy knolls and to deposit a 
heavy accumulation of sand in the south-eastern part of the county. 
While the soil of the whole county is fertile and adapted to all farm pro- 
ducts, the warmth and quickness of the sandy soils, in the townships of 
Townsend, York and Greencreek, united with a pleasant, undulating 
surface, and the ease of drainage, have given the lands of these townships 
for the time being an enhanced market valuation. When, however, the 
county becomes more perfectly subjected to artificial drainage, the clay 
soils will remain the chief source of agricultural wealth, when perhaps 
the lighter soils have become exhausted. The most of the county was 
originally covered with low-land varieties of timber. Elm, hickory, 
cottonwood, beech, ash, the various species of oak, maple, with some 
black walnut and honey locust, may be seen in traveling over the county. 
In a few places trees of pepperidge and of chestnut were also seen. Much 
of the sandy tract in the south-eastern part of the county was known 
among the early settlers as ‘oak openings.” 
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GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The rocks underlying the county belong to the Upper Silurian and 
Devonian ages, the highest being the Corniferous. They embrace— 


Upper Corniferous limestone ......... cece sseoseees 
Lower Corniferous limestone..............cc00 csseee eee h Devonian. 
Oriskany sandstone. ...... ..ccecee ceeeee sereccece coovesens 


Salina shale............cccssscsssesees cesccvecs cvssceuss cocess } Upper Silurian. 


The Magara occupies two belts of anticlinal outcrop across the county 
north and south. The boundaries of the eastern belt are not certainly 
known, and the map of the county is to be regarded as conjectural 
throughout the most of that area. The outcropping edges of the western 
belt have, however, been carefully traced across the county, owing to the 
frequent exposures of water-worn surfaces which there occur. The west- 
ern boundary of the western belt enters the county from the north in 
Sec. 8, Woodville, and runs nearly south, gradually approaching the 
county line, which it crosses in Sec. 6 in the same township. The eastern 
boundary of this belt enters the county, N.E. + Sec. 27, Washington town- 
ship, in a south-easterly direction, which it keeps for about four miles, 
when it turns to the south and south-west, again south, leaving Wash- 
ington township, S.E. } section 34. It keeps a southerly course, crossing 
the Lake Erie and Louisville railroad a mile north of Winter Station, 
nearly to the ocunty line, when it is suddenly diverted eastward, and 
leaves the county, S.E. + Sec. 31, Ballville township. The only exposures 
of the eaat belt of outcrop are at Fremont, where it can be seen below 
the dam near the railroad bridge, and at Moore’s mill dam, near Ballville. 
These are on the western border of the belt, which has a width of about 
six miles. The western portions of the townships of Riley and Green- 
creek, and the eastern portions of Rice, Sandusky and Ballville, are 
probably underlain by the Niagara. 

In the western part of the county, where the drift has been considera 
bly eroded by the action of the waves of Lake Erie, the rock is very often 
laid bare. The following list of outcrops, which is probably far from 
complete, will give some idea of the denudation that has taken place. 
There is, however, no evidence of a beach line where the shore of the lake 
stood stationary. The shore line seems rather to have begun at once a 
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slow recession. In the township of Woodville the following were noted, 
not including those in the bed of the Portage: 


N.W. 4 Sec. 22. This ridge runs several miles easterly, rising also on the south side 
of the Portage. At Woodville it is capped with sand. 

N.W. } Sec. 9. This ridge runs to Genoa, in Ottawa county, and is known as Trim- 
mer’s Ridge. 

S.W. } Sec. 35. Considerable surface exposure of gray and crystalline Niagara. 

S.W. 4 Sec. 36. Thick-bedded, crystalline Niagara, affording a fine building stone. 

S.W. }Sec. 5. Ridge of Niagara, running north and south, showing characteristic 
Niagara fossils, on the land of Jacob Sanders, and others. 

S.W. + Sec. 6. Land of John Caler. This ridge has been excavated for a cellar, and 
the stone is a very light drab, weathering buff. It is porous, and often carious, in 
rough and irregular, also in even, beds; the even beds are sometimes a foot thick. 

# Under the weather it often crumbles much like chalk. The ridge holds a deposit of 
sand. 


IN MADISON TOWNSHIP. 


S.E. 4 Sec. 27. Niagara ridge crosses the road. 

S.W. } Sec. 34. Niagara ridge. 

S.E. 4 Sec. 34. Niagara ridge. 

Sec. 35. On the town line. 

S.W. 4 Sec. 10. At the crossing of the creek. 

S.W. } Sec. 7. Land of A. J. Nolan. Rock similar to that in Caler’s ridge, S.W. } 
Sec. 6, in Woodville township. 


IN WASHINGTON TOWNSHIP. 


N.W. } Sec. 32. A low ridge of Niagara; is worked a little near Lindsay for foun- 
dations to farmers’ houses, on land of Mr. Behring, and of Mr. Hagerman. 

S.W. + Sec. 3. 

N.E. } Sec. 10. In the bed of Big Mudd creek; dip E. about 4°. 

S.E. } Sec. 11. Near the railroad crossing of the highway; dip apparently east. 

N.W. } Sec. 11. Under the railroad bridge. 

N.E. } Sec. 8. Crossing of Nine-milé creek. 

S.E. 4 Sec. 20. 

S.W. } Sec. 17. 

S.W. Sec. 14. A ridge running east and west, rising about fifteen feet. 

S.E. } Sec. 29. Niagara ridge. 

Sec. 32. At two points half a mile separate, in ditches by the roadside. 


IN BALLVILLE TOWNSHIP. 


S.E. 3 Sec. 31. J. Bruner quarries the Niagara; dip east. 
S.W.} Sec. 31. Land of Amos Mull. In the bed of the creek. 
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IN SCOTT TOWNSHIP. 


S.W. 4 See. 4. Land of William Boor. Ridge runs nearly north and south. 

S.E. 4 Sec. 4. Ridge of Niagara on John Houtz’s land; Peter Rust also has land on 
this ridge. 

N.W. 4 Sec. 9. Land of Daniel Shively. 

N.E. } Sec. 9. Much stony land. 

Secs. 31 and 30, “Stony Barter.” 


8 1 and 16. In the midst of prairie. 


IN JACKSON TOWNSHIP. 


N.E. 4 Sec. 4. Ridge of Niagara, half a mile east and west. Q 

S.W. }Sec.3. Niagara in a field; dip E. 

8.W. } Sec. 4. In a ditch by the roadside. 

S.E. } Sec. 3. On the farm of Mr. Burkett. 

S.E.} Sec. 15. Prominent ridge. 

S.E. } Sec. 27. Ridge crosses the road. 

N.E. } Sec. 34. Asa ridge. 

S.E.} Sec. 35. In the creek, land of Riley Betts. 

8.W. ¢ Sec. 35. In the west branch of Wolf creek, within thirty rods of the county 
line road, the Niagara is seen dipping west at an angle of eight degrees, exposed about 
two feet. It is overlain by Waterlime containing Leperditia alia, in thick, rough beds, 
showing two feet and three inches, followed by about a foot of shattered, thin beds. 
The Waterlime seems here to lie conformably over the Niagara, and dips with it 
toward the west. 


The section at Moore’s mill, near Ballville, exposes the superposition 
of the Waterlime and Salina over the Niagara. 


Section including-the Salina, at Moore's Mill, 
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EXPLANATION OF FIGURE. 


No. 1. Thick-bedded, drab, used for building...............ssee0 6 ft. 6 in. 
No. 2. Thinner-bedded, drab, more sectile, weathers lighter 1 ft. Waterlime, 
No. 8. Beds about six inches, drab, used for building ......... S ft. 15 feet. 
No. 4. Beds three to six inches, drab...... .ccscccee soccer coeescees ove 4ft. Bin. 
No. 5. Green shale, passing horizontally into an impure, 

Dluish-drab stone ......00. sssccevee cosces cesece coeces ovssenens ~ 1 ft. 
No. 6. Bluish-gray Niagara; beds thick, hard and crystal- 

line, exposed ......000 creses cnscceere seacecene sesese nennen onen . & ft. 


The Waterlime immediately overlying the shale, contains the char- 
acteristic fossil Leperditia alta. The Salina shale (No. 5) appears in 
patches, gradually becoming a rather firm and blue stone. Sometimes 
irregular beds of fragile, earthy limestone appear within the shale, 
projecting conspicuously after the shale has crumbled out. On exposure 
to the air, the shale turns blue and crumbles. Its deposition seems 
sometimes to have been distributed through the first few feet of the 
Waterlime above, instead of being concentrated in a single bed. In 
such cases the Waterlime is blue-drab near the base, and if porous and 
crystalline, it is with difficulty distinguished from the Niagara. No. 6 
is in the bed of the river, and crosses it just below the dam, the water 
falling upon it. It lies as an anticlinal with axis N. W. and S. E., rising 
toward the N. W. and producing an upward swell in the overlying drab 
beds. The section below the railroad bridge, at Frement, cannot be 
made out with certainty, owing to the prevalence of the water. Five 
feet and five inches can be seen of gray, crystalline Niagara, in beds of 
eighteen to twenty-eight inches. Overlying this, but below the water of 
the river, are about two feet of earthy, drab Waterlime in beds from two 
to six inches. The Salina, if it exists here, cannot be seen. The whole 
dips six to eight degrees south, ten degrees east. It formerly rose con- 
siderably above the bank, along the road near the railroad bridge over 
the highway, and was quarried there for walls and abutments, the stone 
for the railroad bridges having been obtained there. 

The Guelph phase of the Niagara, which appears at Genoa, in Ottawa 
county, is met with only in the western part of Sandusky county, and 
near the Wood county line. The Niagara is usually a hard, thick- 
bedded, crystalline rock, which, although requiring considerable labor in 
quarrying, furnishes, whenever systematically and persistently worked, 
an excellent and valuable stone for building. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that the formation has not been sufficiently opened, within the 
limits of the county, to prove the non-existence of the Guelph in other 
portions. 

The Salina Shale, which immediately overlies the Niagara, has been 
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seen at but one point in the county. As already mentioned, it has a 
thickness of one foot at Moore’s mill, but further north it was pene- 
trated by drilling, according to Mr. G. G. Tindall, of Fremont, a thick- 
ness of eleven feet before the drill struck the Niagara. It perhaps 
underlies the eastern part of Riley and the northern portion of Town- 
send townships, for it certainly has a greater thickness toward the north. 
Sandusky bay is doubtless an excavation, to a large extent, in the 
Salina shale. 

The Water Limestone occupies that portion of the county west of the 
western belt of Niagara, the strip included between the two Niagara 
areas, which lies west of Fremont, and includes the most of the town- 
ships of Ballville, Sandusky and Rice, and portions of Jackson and 
Washington, together with an area not distinctly defined, crossing the 
eastern part of the county through Greencreek and Townsend town- 
ships. This formation appears very much as it does in Ottawa county, 
and presents the three different lithological phases. The frequency of 
its exposures in the western portion of the county is equal to that of the 
Niagara. The “limestone ridges”? which it causes are very often cov- 
ered with sand which lies in hummocky contour. Its most important 
exposures are at Fremont, where the ridge it there produces has been 
extensively wrought for lime, and for general use in walls and rough 
paving; and at Ballville, where the river has excavated a channel 
through it, so as to expose upward of thirty feet of bedding. Aside 
from these, which will be separately described, the Waterlime was seen 
in outcrop in the following places: 


IN WOODVILLE TOWNSHIP. 


N.W.4 Sec. 31. Land of D. H. Rex; thick-bedded soft Waterlime, furnishing a 
good building stone; dip S. W. 4 degrees. This ridge runs north, ten degrees east, 
and is about two miles long. 

Sec. 6. Near the county line, in the Portage; also half a mile east. 

N.W. } Sec. 32. Thick-bedded, drab; in the bank of the Portage, ten feet above 
the water. 


IN WASHINGTON TOWNSHIP. 


N.E. } Sec. 25. Near the Ottawa county line, the Ruhl ridge, consisting of brecciated 
Waierlime, rises about six feet. “ 

N.W. 3 Sec. 23. Waterlime which contains the fossil Leperditia alta. 

8.W. + Sec. 14. Even-bedded Waterlime dipping N. E. within fifty rods of gray 
Niagara limestone, which forms a ridge running E. and W., and rising about fifteen 
feet. The Niagara lies west of the Waterlime, and between them are several clamps 
of brecciated Waterlime showing Leperdiiia alta. 

N.E. } Sec. 27. Waterlime ridge east and west, with a deposit of sand. 

S.W. 4 Sec. 36. Ina ditch by the roadside; also in a field adjoining. 

N.E, } Sec. 13. 
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IN JACKSON TOWNSHIP. 


N.E. + Sec. 10. Fragile beds of soft Waterlime have been used for the “ Greens- 
burg pike.”’ Beds horizontal so far as discernible, the quarry being in low ground and 
filled with water. 

„N.E. 4 Sec. 11. Sandy knolls, which probably lie on Waterlime. 

S.W. 3 Sec. 2. Intersection of the ‘Greensburg pike” and Muskalunge creek. 

S.W. + Sec. 35. In thick, rough beds, overlying the Niagara, and followed by a foot 
of thin beds. 

N.E. 4 Sec. 35. In the N. Branch of Wolf creek. 


IN BALLVILLE TOWNSHIP. 


S.E. 4 Sec. 6. This ridge is remarkably overstrewn with northern bowlders. 

S.E. } Sec. 19. In the road, joining James Wickard’s land; also on John Halter’s 
land in the bed of the creek. 

S.W. 3 Sec. 30. Near a steam sawmill, in the W. Branch of Wolf creek. 

N.W. corner Sec. 81. Land of D. Mull, in the bed of the creek. 

N.W. } Sec. 29. From this place to Ballville the Sandusky river lies immediately 
on the Waterlime. 


IN SANDUSKY TOWNSHIP. 


S.E. + Sec. 32. Burned for lime. 

N.E. + Sec. 32. Burned for lime. 

S.E. } Sec. 19. At the Four-mile house; furnishes some large, rough blocks for 
walls and abutments. 


About half a mile west of the depot, at Fremont, the Waterlime is 
extensively burned into lime. Quarries have been opened by D. L. 
June, Daniel Quilter, Philip Gottern, and by others. The stone disclosed 
in these quarries is a light drab, usually thin-bedded stone, close textured 
and even flinty in some parts. Mr. June has penetrated, in his quarry, 
through the Salina, and entered the Niagara. The openings were at first 
made in the summits of gentle anticlinals, the rock dipping, as it is 
exposed on working deeper, in opposite directions. This is the case with 
the three principal openings, yiz.: those of June, Quilter and Gottern. 
The following section, from Mr. June’s quarry, may be taken as a fair 
illustration of all of them: 


Downward Section of the Waterlime at Fremont, including the Salina, and the upper part 
of the Niagara. 


No. 1. Beds two to four inches, separated by bituminous films, generally 
close-grained, but sometimes vesicular and crystalline; disturbed 
with nodules and thin beds of chert......100 cesses soesssces sseceeee ons se 10 ft. Bin. 
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No. 2. Beds two to six inches, more even and with less chert, the mam- 

milated surfaces separated by bituminous films; used for flagging... 9 ft. 
No. 3. The same as the last, or changing horizontally to a thick-bedded or 

massive, softer stone, exhibiting the lithological characters of 

phase No. 2. The bedding here is sometimes disturbed by dome- 

shaped or concretionary masses; useful for paving and general 

building, and a8 & cut StONE.........000 cescnssce sesccevee seceee concen sveces cesses 2 ft. 6 in. 
No. 4. Salina shale; in some places wanting; or replaced by a thin film of 

bituminous matter, with some harder and more rock-like beda..... 6 to 12 in. 
No. 5. Gray, thick-bedded, non-fossiliferous, vesicular Niagara, with some 

galena exposed .........cccces ceases ansennnen snennnonunsn sannen ennces seesceceeasen sees 3 ft. 


The dip in Mr. June’s quarry is 8. W. and N. E., at angles of fifteen to 
twenty degrees, in opposite directions. Mr. Quilter’s quarry is about 
180 rods south-west from Mr. June’s, and the rock, which is apparently 
on the same horizon, also dips 8. W. and N. E. with about the same 
angles. Mr. Gottern’s quarry, about sixty rods south of Mr. Quilter’s, 
has an east and west anticlinal axis, the dip being about ten degrees in 
either direction. A little to the south-west of Mr. June’s quarry, and 
between it and Mr. Quilter’s, may be seen a number of clumps of rough, 
cavernous, brecciated Waterlime, which must overlie all the rock of the 
quarry, and doubtless corresponds to the upper part of the exposure in 
the Sandusky river, at Ballville, which is as follows: 


Downward Section of the Waterlime at Ballville, below the bridge. 
No.1. Thick-bedded (2 to 3 feet), porous, rough and crystalline, or massive 
and brecciated, of a Arab color......... ccccccces ascceseces coccnces cssceeass sanane 8 to 10 ft. 
No. 2. Thin-bedded, drab, with streaks of darker color and more compact 
texture, occupying the bed of the river, and rising a few feet above 
the water along the south bank. This member is filled with 
curious concentric, ellipsoidal 'aminations; exposed..........s..sesess 6 ft. 


Between Ballville and Moore’s Mill, half a mile up the river, the form- 
ation is nearly horizontal, or has a slight dip to the east, but shows such 
local flexures, whenever visible, that no reliance can be placed on the 
dip in correlating the outcrops. Judging, however, by the lithological 
characters, the outcrop at Fremont may be united with those in the 
Sandusky river, so as to produce the following general section of the 
lower part of the Waterlime: 


General Section of the lower part of the Waterlime in Sandusky County, in descending order. 


No. 1. Massive, or thick-bedded, often brecciated, exposed between June’s 

_ and Quilter’s quarries at Fremont, and in the left bank of the 

Sandusky river just below Moore’s mill. (No. 1 of the section at 
Ballville). Phase No. 1......... cssecsoee ee enncon sev ecees sent cences seoese cenece eos 10 to 15 fi. 
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No. 2. Thin-bedded, drab, cherty, with bituminous films, (Nos. 1 and 2, at 
June’s quarry). Phase No. 3. Generally close grained. The 
lower portion of this sometimes, as at June’s, passes into thick 
beds of a softer and coarser texture, when it has the features of 


THE ORISKANY SANDSTONE. 


This is represented in Sandusky county by thin arenaceous layers at 
the base of the quarries of Messrs. Smith, Bachman and Chandler at 
Bellevue, (see sections of these quarries, p. 604). On fresh fracture it is 
a handsome blue, or mottled with drab and blue. In other counties this 
sandstone is ten or fifteen feet thick, but here it is not overtwo. Its only 
use heretofore has been for macadamizing roads, for which it is admira- 
bly adapted. Yet recently Mr. Smith has succeeded in making a water- 
lime cement from this stone, the sand contained within the mass answer- 
ing for that usually mixed with the cement by the masons. The indi- 
vidual grains of sand are quite distinct, and often large enough to be 
called gravel. The larger are from a half to three-fourths of an inch 
across, and have much the aspect of fragments of earthy, close-grained, 
drab limestone, others are cherty or silicious, and pass into quartzite. 
These larger pieces are, however, very rare, the mass being a homogene- 
ous sand in rounded grains. 

This sandstone is overlain by six feet of the Waterlime formation, or 
at least by that amount of thick-bedded, drab limestone, with wavy bitu- 
minous films, and all the lithological characters of the Waterlime. Hence 
it seems that the Oriskany, or at least the sandy phase which is here sup- 
posed to represent the Oriskany, is not always in the same stratigraphical 
horizon. This fact is more fully confirmed by observations made in Wood 
and Paulding counties. 


CORNIFEROUS LIMESTONE. 


The Corniferous limestone is next higher in the geological series. It 
is separated into two parts, the Upper and the Lower, which are not only 
stratigraphically, but also lithologically distinct. The Lower Cornifer- 
ous comprises the greater part of the rock exposed in the quarries of 
Messrs. Bachman and Chandler, at Bellevue, and the upper portion of 
Mr. Smith’s at the same place. Mr. Emery Farnsworth also has opened 
& quarry in the same, near that of Mr.Chandler. The Upper Corniferous 
is seen in the quarry, now abandoned, within the corporate limits of 
Bellevue, as well as in Mr. Samuel Huffman’s, N.E } Sec. 25, York town- 
ship, and in Mr. John Stetler’s N.E. } Sec. 34. The former is a buff- 
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colored, rather coarse-grained, magnesian limestone, rough to the feel, 
and often disturbed by irregular nodules or almost continuous beds of 
chert. The latter is a bluish gray, crystalline, hard stone, in even beds, 
which are usually conspicuously fossiliferous. This formation underlies 
the most of York township, and the south-eastern part of Townsend. It 
produces a more elevated tract of country wherever it occurs in north- 
western Ohio; and in Sandusky county, in connection with the St. Law- 
rence glacier, and the subsequent action of the shore line of Lake Erie, 
has given to the townships of York and Townsend the topographical and 
agricultural features which are in so marked a contrast with the rest of 
the county. Approaching from the south-west across the State, several 
of the ridges converge toward Bellevue. West from Bellevue the surface 
descends, and it is only at points considerably further south that the same 
altitude is reached. Hence the “lacustrine region” rapidly widens 
toward the west, just as the glacier was also more easily prolonged in that 
direction than in any other. The shattered condition of the rock in the 
quarries at Bellevue, and in Thompson township, Seneca county, attests 
the violence of that force which last acted on them, and indicates that 
the Corniferous limestone was the pivot on which the glacier swung in 
emerging from the rocky barriers that confined it further east along the 
Lake Erie shore. 


SMITH ruaunten 


Corniferous, Oriskany, and Water Lime, Bellevue. 


The above section, which includes the adjoining quarries of Lyman 
Chandler, James F. Smith and Jacob Bachman, at Bellevue, while it 
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shows the disturbed condition of the formation at that point, also is inter- 
esting because it is the only place in the county where the relations of 
the Waterlime, Oriskany and Corniferous can be seen. This whole sec- 
tion is remarkably shattered, and the layers to the depth of thirty feet 
are thrown down from their natural position eight or ten feet, sometimes 
lying nearly on their edges. 


EXPLANATION OF FIGURE. 


fa. Fine sand in a massive bank; without stratification, containing the 


Drift. 1 _ sticks and bark of White Birch........css.ccsssssecsescssecsectesnceseenee 12 ft. 
LO. Unassorted, gravelly drift...... 2.2... 000000 soonauonn sosese cesses snsvenses aunnscrne 4 ft. 

No. 1. Beds two to four inches; buff; rough; magnesian; unfossiliferous: 
with continuous beds Of chert ......... sssscssse cocsccsce soesensee coeveesce eves 8 ft. 

No. Magnesian and rough, with some sand, especially in the lower part; 
buff; beds 24 to 40 imches......... ssccccese sunnen sonscesce ensannne cescesacs oeses 10 ft. 


No. 3. Dark drab; striped with wavy and bituminous films; soft when 

weathered; harder and somewhat blue below; mainly in two 

beds .rcsseee snnnnunen sosscsece seecnesce soscecece snnarnne © onnnnnnnnunussnunnnn sescescce ane 3 ft. 
No. 4. Dark drab; dense so as not to weather or bleach white; its upper six 

inches are much lighter, and earthy-magnesian; separated from 

No. 3 by a thick, constant, bituminous film. Below it becomes 

arenaceous, and is of a light blue on deep fracture, which, how- 

ever, soon fades, turning a grayish buff with rusty films and 

streaks; in one bed........... Prunsne snnsnnsna ceeceece cessssaseceeree eoeseees sees 3 ft. 
No. 5. Sandstone, of a handsome blue color, like the lower part of No. 4. 

Beds of about two inches, separated by thick bituminous films; 

rather fragile......... ..... bone sanunnnen cesses soseceees os beeecce cencecece coccesess cosas 1 ft. 
No. 6. In thick beds, or massive; often rough, porous and crystalline. On 

fracture of a massive bed, the section shows a wavy and curly, 

internal stratification, with alternating strips of lighter and darker 

drab; contains large masses of coarse crystals of calcite, and 

indistinct impressions of Leperditia alta. Exposed ..........cccscecessees 4 ft. 

It will be noticed that besides the arenaceous layer No. 5, there 

is also considerable sand in No. 2. Although this holds the place 
the Oriskany ought to have, viz: the base of the Corniferous, it is more 
likely to be represented, as already stated, by No. 5. 

In Mr. Smith’s quarry, No. 3 is more bleached, appearing in that con- 
dition more brittle, and fracturing somewhat like chalk, although much 
harder. When thus broken the bituminous films appear as rusty, wavy 
marks across the section. It is one of the most prized portions of the 
quarry, both for the whiteness of the lime if makes, (hence is distin- 
guished by the workmen as “The White Stone,”) and for the thick, 
even blocks it affords for walls and general building. 

The Upper Corniferous is a hard, gray, crystalline stone, which has a 
thickness of something over forty feet, and contains interesting fossil 
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remains. Its regular bedding easily separates into flagging, or is broken 
into stone useful for all building. It is used for both purposes, and from 
Sandusky, in Erie county, it is extensively exported to distant points. 


THE DRIFT. 


This deposit covers the whole county with a nearly uniform spreading. 
No reliable actual measurements of its thickness have been made in the 
county, but its average thickness would probably not exceed one hundred 
feet. It seems to be somewhat thicker in the eastern half of the county 
than the western, owing to denudation by the old lake shore over the 
area of the Niagara limestone. It is usually a typical, unassorted and 
unstratified glacial deposit or hard-pan. Occasional places of oblique 
stratification may be referred to the action of water issuing from the 
glacier, and do not affect the general glacial origin and non-stratified 
condition of the great mass. The stratification of the drift exhibited in 
the banks of the Sandusky river, at Fremont, is confined to the upper 
twenty or thirty feet. The character of its junction with the unstrati- 
fied hard-pan below, seems to indicate the presence of the glacier at the 
time the stratification was forming, or at least at the time of its com- 
mencement. It is probably due to running water, and may be assigned 
to the action of the Sandusky river, which, being set back by the re- 
treating foot of the glacier, would spread over a considerable lateral sur- 
face. This would necessitate the flow of the Sandusky considerably 
above its present level. It may be referred, perhaps, with more reason, 
to the effect of water issuing from the glacier, and spreading uniformly 
over the surface along its retreating foot, depositing a stratified material 
free from gravel and stones, owing to the distribution of its current over 
a wide, shallow valley. This would also account for the occurrence of 
similar laminations at points, removed from the Sandusky river, and 
where they cannot be ascribed to the effect of any stream at present 
existing. 


MATERIAL RESOURCES. 


Being mostly included in that area known as the Black Swamp, San- 
dusky county has an inexhaustible store of wealth in the strong and 
deep soil so characteristic of that tract. The industries of the people are 
mainly agricultural. Nevertheless the development of the resources 
embraced in the underlying formations has not been neglected. The 
Niagara limestone has been opened in a number of places in the western 
part of the county, and has been found to supply a stone equal, in every 
respect, for purposes of building, to the famous Dayton stone, of southern 
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Ohio. If an effort were made to introduce this stone into the markets of 
Toledo and Detroit, owing to cheaper transportation, it would probably 
exclude those distant quarries from the northern trade. At the present 
time but little more is done than to meet the local demand. 

The quicklime made from the quarries of Messrs. June, Quilter and 
Gottern, in the Waterlime formation at Fremont, has a wide reputation 
and sale, particularly in eastern cities. It is extensively shipped to 
Pittsburg, Pa., for use in the manufacture of glass. It also goes as far as 
Philadelphia and Boston. This lime furnishes more nearly the qualities 
of the Waterlime, when used for this purpose, than the quarries in the 
same stone at Genoa, in Ottawa county, and it will probably better 
answer the description there given, and more exactly bear out the com- 
parison to the Niagara, than that burned at Genoa. It is nota pure 
white, but has a faint tint of yellow. It requires, however, to be seen 
in bulk to render the yellow tint discernible. 

The following list of lime-burners, with the annexed columns, will 
show the comparative qualities of the Niagara, Waterlime and Cornifer- 
ous, in their adaptation to the manufacture of quicklime. This list is 
made out from the statements of the proprietors themselves, or their 
foremen, and is as nearly correct as can be made without extensive trials 
and comparisons : 





Name of Firm. Location. Formation. 

D. L. June and Son ../Fremont, Sandusky Co. |Waterlime......... ssccscs cosececes 
Daniel Quilter ......... Fremont, Sandusky Co. |Waterlime......... .scssess sossscees 
Phillip Gottern ........ Fremont, Sandusky Co. |Waterlime......... ccsscoss coeceenes 
Wyman and Gregg ...(Genoa, Ottawa Co........ Water lime.......c. sssccsess cosseeees 
Newman and Ford ...|Genoa, Ottawa Co........ Water lime. ........ .sccscce onnunnonn [assess 
Frank Holt ............. Genoa, Ottawa Co... Niagara 0.0... cccece ences secees nennen ry 
Lyman Chandler .....|Bellevue, Sandusky Co. |L. Corniferous and Waterlime|14-2 
James F. Smith ........ Bellevue, Sandusky Co.|L. Corniferous and Waterlime}1} 
Delzal and Overmeyer)|Lima, Allen Co........... Waterlime............cssssssesese ene 
Thomas Cook........... Harper, Logan Co........ L. Cormiferous.........sc0secece ces 
Benj. M. Fisher........ Celina, Mercer Co........!Niagara ......ssseseccccss cesses socees 





It will be seen that the amount of wood used by different firms varies 
considerably, even with the same stone, quarried at the same place. 
This is owing to the difference of construction of the kilns. Mr. June, 
for instance, at Fremont, burns one of the most compact and difficult 
kinds of stone, yet, by the use of a peculiar kiln, he consumes less than 


‘ 
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one-half the wood burned by Mr. Quilter or Mr. Gottern. Most of the 
kilns used in north-western Qhio are of the old style, and once filled and 
burned, have to be emptied and allowed to cool before more lime can be 
made. Some have constructed an improved style of kiln, which runs 
uninterruptedly, thus avoiding the loss of time and heat incident to the 
old style; but so far as observed, Messrs. June and Son, of Fremont, pro- 
duce a more evenly burned lime, and with less wood, by using Page’s 
patent draw-kiln. 

The lime made from the Lower Corniferous by Mr. Lyman Chandler, 
of Bellevue, is so mixed in the process with the Waterlime layers below, 
that its character cannot be certainly stated. It is found, however, to be 
a very strong lime, although not a pure white. Some of it is greenish- 
gray; some of it yellowish or buff, like the stone before burning, and 
much of it is a light ash-color. 

In Sandusky county there is no difficulty in obtaining stone for all 
common uses, in abutments, foundations and walls. Besides the abund- 
ant outcropping in the western part of the county, the quarries at Belle- 
vue and Fremont supply the demand in the eastern portion, and consid- 
erable is also sent into adjoining towns. The stone and lime forwarded 
per the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern railroad, in 1870, from Fre- 
mont, was 6,401,092 pounds; from Bellevue, 1,215,304 pounds. 

For brick and tile, and for pottery, the surface clay, particularly where 
it is finely laminated with sand, as at Fremont, is well adapted in all 
parts of the county. An excellent quality of brick is made at Fremont, 
by puddling these materials closely, the sand furnishing the sharpness 
and the strength needed, as well as preventing the tendency to warp and 
crack where clay alone is used. The following list embraces all, or nearly 
all the establishments of this kind within the county: 


AT FREMONT. 


O. T. Balll......... cccccsccs cccsscseecscaceccccse conses nannen seeceeses nannanann cocuee sosccesse seseucees casees Brick. 
William Mayford.......... sssccscecscccssssncscs scenes sseces sunnennunnen seseseess sevecs sos nennen cossocces Brick. 
Charles Giesen..........cssecsccsccscesscses seccecess secessavescece seeeeseus senscecescoesen tessesece sees Brick. 
Tistler & Rechtenwaldt.......00sccecscosccsssonscecce ses cveses ses cvcece cococecsceccececs sannnanen sonne Brick. 
William Parker............scsscsscs cssscssee sonces ccvsce cesses senececeee nennsennanun nonsnunne Brick and tile. 
AT CLYDE. 
Dirlam & Dewey......sssccssessssese cesses cessonces cossenece senses senses cesses casees eeseeeoes snnnan seeees Brick, 
AT BELLEVUE. 
Mr. Gale.......0s2cssauaseannnunnnonanannnnn cesses sonen nannan snnnuunnnunsen nenannann ananne sans mans coseesces Brick. 
AT LINDBAY. 
Daniel Monk ....u.cer 022200 csscccces sonannonnnnnanenen snnnan nen nun ans enscccessenses annenn sesces senses anne Brick. 


AT GREENBPRING, 
? CO COCe CHCHHOEES COETES IE ET OOOHES CHOTOSE EEEEEE SEUDOS ney eee coe CHHESEODECDOEDE COREEE SOEROD CECDS ® Brick. 
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WELLS AND SPRINGS. 


Wells for domestic use are generally obtained in the loose gravel within 
the drift, or in that sheet of gravel and sand which very often is the 
lowest part of the drift. As in Ottawa county, such wells are often 
artesian, and show the source of their water in the mineral impurities 
i¢ contains. The water of the mineral spring at Greenspring, and of 
the spring in Sec. 7, Adams, Seneca county, issues from the rock, which, 
although exposed at no point within six miles, is probably the Niagara 
limestone. Wells, also, which do not reach the bottom of the drift, are 
sometimes supplied by slow seepage from the hard-pan, or by penetrating 
some of the sand or gravel beds contained within the drift. Wells from 
such higher beds of gravel are common outside the area of the Black 
Swamp. Within that tract, such beds of gravel are more rarely met 
with, above that lying on the rock. Some of the artesian wells in the 
northern part of the county are said to have a distinct saline taste, and 
must hence be derived from the Salina. The medicinal properties of 
the sulphureted water at Greenspring, are so marked as to induce the 
investment of considerable capital in the preparation of a water-cure 
establishment. - 

The following chemical analysis of this water by Prof. O. N. Stoddard, 
of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, is published by the proprietors. No 
analysis has yet been made by the Survey: 





Sulphate of lime in one gallom.........ccccsceescseseseeoee ces soe ees enese sssaennes 105.41 grains. 
Sulphate of magnesia ME ennnnnnnn cecnesene snusnnuen seenneees apssesces ceneess 36.14 “ 
Sulphate of iron ME annsnnnnuunn sansnunan nenne sesenenes snensnusn ceseeeess 6.53 
Carbonate of iron MU nnnonunuenunnsnan cosenece snsnnnann sansannen sensenees 19.70 “ 
Carbonate of magnesia “ _aeessonsssnenansnnnen sannuensn nonnnnnen es len sen soeees 22.39 =“ 
Bromide of potassa MO nnsnnensn annensern saeseacueces cesses cesses ccsuen cents 16.76 
Chloride of potassa *" ___sansensnnneenonssnsnnsnnnnsnnn sussan cesuse ceetes sesees 2.48 
Silica (6 Nansen enanssnun anunnsons corcesces sassanasn cnn seceeeees 6.10 “ 
Alumina (6 anton onnssn cesses annsnn cocceeses ensnnsnen cesses cocses 98 
Total .......cccencsveveces sannonsunsenssnnunss coveneces sunnnnunn sesessens annannnnn censneces 216.48 
Carbonic acid gas in one gallon......... zunsssenn sevess cossevees cocseceee cossccsne coeces 96.48 cu. in 
Density ...... ssscnsescssscrece succes onenannsn covces nanenn nansonann cocsceus snccssoce cesses nennen 1.0258 
Temperature (summer and winter the same) ....... scccsseececoeseeees seosceace 60° Fah 


About four miles south-west from Fremont, Mr. John King sunk a drill 
a few years ago to the depth of six hundred and forty-five feet, with the 
primary object of petroleum, or at least an artesian overflow. Neither 
was obtained. No reliable minutes of the boring could be gathered. 
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Pieces of shale, said to have been brought up from a depth of about four 
hundred feet, styled “ soapstone,” have the appearance of the Cincinnati 
shale. There is, however, now, and has been since the drilling ceased, a 
discharge of inflammable gas, said to be derived from near the bottom of 
the well. Water which enters at about a hundred feet, and hence represses 
it with the force of a column of at least five hundred feet, greatly obstructs 
the escape of this gas. Were this pressure removed by tubing, the dis- 
charge of gas might be abundant enough to admit of use for illuminating 


purposes. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL. 


GEOLOGY OF SENECA COUNTY. 


SITUATION AND AREA. 


This county is immediately south of Sandusky, and contains fifteen 
townships, in the form of a rectangular parallelogram. It is bounded 
east by Huron county, south by Crawford and Wyandot, and west by 
Hancock and Wood. It is thirty miles long, east and west, and fifteen 
wide. 


NATURAL DRAINAGE. 


The Sandusky river, which intersects the county about midway, is 
the principal stream. Tributaries join it from the east and from the 
west, and complete the drainage system of the county. Those which 
enter the Sandusky from the west, have a general course north-east, till 
they unite with that stream; but those from the west first flow south- 
westerly, changing when within about five miles of the river, almost at 
a right angle, from that direction, and flow north-west till they join 
the Sandusky. This is a peculiarity not confined to this county, and 
may be due to the halting retreat of the glacier, when throwing down 
the unmodified drift with which that portion of the county is covered. 
The divides between these creeks, along their upper waters, would in 
that case, be the moraine accumulations, which, further west and at 
lower levels, were not sufficient to divert the drainage from the general 
course of the main valley. They may be compared to the extended 
moraines which shut off the St. Mary’s and the Wabash rivers from 
their most direct course to Lake Erie, along their upper waters. These 
are less extended because the slope westward from the area of the Cor- 
niferous limestone is more abrupt. 
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SURFACE FEATURES. 


This county presents more diversity of surface than Sandusky. The 
north-western part, including the townships of Jackson, Liberty and 
Pleasant, the northern half of Hopewell, and a small part of Loudon, 
presents the peculiar features of the lacustrine region, as already defined. 
The Niagara limestone rises in wide undulations above the surface of 
the drift, and is as frequently supplied with sandy accumulations and 
bowlders as in counties further north. The surface of these townships 
otherwise is very flat. The remainder of the county west of the San- 
dusky river, as well as the townships of Clinton and Eden on the east, 
are entirely without such limestone exposures, and the surface, when 
not broken by drainage valleys, is gently undulating. The eastern part 
of the county is considerably more elevated than the middle and western, 
and the surface is characterized at once by longer and more considerable 
undulations, which have the form very often of ridges, evenly covered 
by drift, running about north-east and south-west. This greater elevation 
is due to the greater resistance of the Corniferous limestone to the forces 
of the glacial epoch, not to upheaval, as many fancy ; while the original 
inequalities in the drift surface have been increased by the erosion of 
streams. There are still, even in the eastern portion of the county, flat 
tracts where the drainage is so slow that the washings from the hillsides 
have leveled up the lower grounds with alluvium and marshy accumu- 
lations. In such cases, the elevated drift knolls are gravelly, and show 
occasional bowlders; but in the level tract which has been filled, no 
bowlders, or even stones of any kind, can be seen. 

The streams are bounded by a flood-plain, and a single terrace. The 
latter, however, in the case of the smaller streams, is not well defined, 
especially where the general surface is not flat. The following heights 
of this terrace, above the summer stage of the river, were ascertained 
by Locke’s level: | 


Sugar Creek, N. W. 4 Sec. 27, Pleasant township......... susesoen sossssssree coscsceee 42 ft. 2 in. 
Honey Creek, Sec. 20, Eden township...... .......00 csssssees sosesceece cos nonnonunnonenn „ 58 feet. 
Sandusky river, Sec. 24, Seneca “ zusassssnnunnusunssnsennsnsnunsnennn nassen nnnnerere - 63 ft. 3 in. 


SOIL AND TIMBER. 


The soil, consisting principally of the old drift surface, is what may 
be termed a gravelly clay, with various local modifications. The prin- 
cipal exceptions are the alluvial flats bordering the streams, where the 
soil consists largely of a sandy marl, with varying proportions of vege- 
table matter; the depressions in the old drift surface, which have been 
slowly filled by peaty soil, and the sandy and stony ridges, in the towns 
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of Jackson, Liberty and Hopewell. With the exception of the marsh 
known as Big Spring Prairie, in the south-western part of Big Spring 
township, the whole county is in a tillable condition. Hence it is set- 
tled with a class of intelligent and prosperous farmers, who keep the 
land generally under constant cultivation. 

The original forest, which is now to a great extent removed, embraced 
the usual varieties of oak, hickory, beech, maple, elm and ash. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The rocks that underlie the county have a general dip toward the east. 
Hence the Niagara limestone, in the western portion of the county, is 
succeeded by the higher formations in regular order in traveling east. 

-They are the Water limestone, the Oriskany sandstone, the Lower Cor- 
niferous, the Upper Corniferous, the Hamilton shale, and the Huron 
shale (or the Black slate.) The eastern boundary of the Niagara enters 
the county a little east of Greenspring, in a south-westerly direction, 
and, crossing the Sandusky river at Tiffin, it turns westward nearly to 
the center of Hopewell township, where it turns again south-west, and 
leaves the county at Adrian. All west of this line is underlain by the 
Niagara, which is not divided into two belts, as in Sandusky and Ottawa 
counties. The strip of the Waterlime, which separates it in those coun- 
ties, probably just indents the northern line of the county in Pleasant 
township. The outcropping edge of the Upper Corniferous is the only 
other geological boundary that can be definitely located. Those on either 
side are so obscured by the drift that their located positions on the map 
must be regarded as conjectural. In general, however, the Waterlime 
underlies a strip along the eastern side of the Niagara area, about five 
miles in width on the north, but widening to nine miles on the south. 
The Lower Corniferous underlies the western part of Bloom and Scipio 
townships, and the eastern part of Adams. The Upper Corniferous occu- 
pies the most of Thompson and Reed townships, the western portion of- 
Venice, and the eastern portion of Bloom and Scipio. The Hamilton 
and the Black shale have not been scen in outcrop in the county, but are 
believed to underlie a small area in the south-eastern portion of the 
county. The Black shale may be seen in the valley of Slate Run, Nor- 
wich township, Huron county. 

The Magara shows the following exposures: 


IN JACKSON TOWNSHIP. 


S.W. } Sec. 36. In alittle creek. No dip discoverable. 
Sec. 22. A prominent ridge is crossed and slightly excavated by the railroad. The, 
ascent is so gentle the grade rises over it. 
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N.W. } Sec. 31. Of the Guelph aspect, showing numerous fossils; used for making 
roads, and for lime. 


IN LIBERTY TOWNSHIP. 


S.W. } Sec. 4. In the W. Branch of Wolf creek; dip six or eight degrees west. 

S.E 4 Sec. 5. 

Sec. 3. Half a mile west of Bettsville. Frequent exposure along the W. Branch of 
Wolf creek. When observable, the dip is to the west. 

Sec. 10. Along the east line of the section, in the form of ridges. 

N.E. } Sec. 28. 

N.W.}Sec. 2. Horizontal; in the W. Branch of Wolf creek, setting back the 
“ water nearly a mile. 

N.W. } Sec. 24. Considerably quarried for foundations and abutments of bridges. 

S.W. } Sec. 30. By the roadside. 

N.E. } Sec. 36. In Wolf creek. 

S.W. 4 Sec. 34. 

S.W. 4 Sec. 31. In thick beds—used by Mr. George King in the construction of his 
house; dip 5° N.E. 

N.W. } Sec. 29. 


IN PLEASANT TOWNSHIP. 


N.W. + Sec. 19. In the bed of Wolf creek. Dip N.E. Glacial scratches S. 56° W. 

N.W. + Sec. 20. In the bed of the river at Fort Seneca, just below the dam, a fine- 
grained, bluish limestone; has been a little quarried for use on roads. But owing to 
its hardness and the unfavorable location, it was not regarded suitable. It probably 
belongs to the Niagara, although the opportunities for examination were too meager 
to determine certainly. 

Center and 8.E. 4 Sec. 28. In thick beds, in Spicer creek. 


IN HOPEWELL TOWNSHIP. 


N.E. } Sec. 22. Has the aspect of the Guelph, on the land of -Henry W. Creeger. 
Surface exposure. 
Sec. 16. Where the road crosses Wolf creek. 


In these surface exposures very little opportunity is afforded for ascer- 
taining the lithological characters, or the mineralogical and fossil con- 
tents of the formation. The chief exposure of the Niagara within the 
county is in the Sandusky river, between Tiffin and Fort Seneca. 

From Tiffin, descending the Sandusky river, rock shows constantly, 
to within half a mile of the line between (Clinton and Pleasant town- 
ships. Throughout the most of this distance the dip of the formation 
(Niagara) is from five to ten degrees toward the south-west, but with 
various flexures and undulations in all directions. The thickness of 
bedding exposed is between fifty and sixty feet. The following minutes 
on this exposure will show the undulations in the dip of the beds, and 
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the manner of occurrence of the fossiliferous beds which have by some 
been regarded as a distinct member of the Upper Silurian, above the 
Niagara. They make, here, a sudden appearance within the formation, 
having horizontal continuity with the more usual, hard, gray and thick- 
bedded Niagara, which contains fewer fossil remains: 


Ascending the river along the left bank from the little island on 
Sec. 29, in Pleasant township, the Niagara is first met within 
a quarter of a mile, with a dip N.E. 10°, showing glacial fur- 


TOWS S. 44° W.—Oxposed......scsscocscccc cesses cesses sconce socceesveees ses en 3 ft. 
A quarter of a mile further south, at a dam for a sawmill, with 
dip still N.E.—lower exposed .........0cscceseeccsccscssees cesses cecsceceees 4 ft. 
About one-fourth mile above the dam, dip still N.E.................. 6 ft. 6 in. 
The rock then begins to dip 8.W., and returns—abont............... —3 ft. 
Dip continuing S.W., returns.......csccccsccessscces sccess seces cosscenen creme —3 ft. 
Dip NE .....cccscscccssce cocccesccsescevoescssess sucess sonses sasees cesses cesses sensor 2 ft. 
Rock visible, no dip discernible for sixty rods. 
Gentle dip S.W. for thirty rods......... ...105csssssees cesses ceccen coesessce ces —2 ft. 
Gentle undulations:— 
NE oeeene ern unsssnsunsonsnnsnnnonnnnsenunn sun enenon ss snensumnsnenunsnnnenenssnn 3 ft. 
SW 1. .ccsccccccessceces scesscess snnunnsen cvesenesenesceccesesssesce sen anenee —3 ft 
NE „2.2.0 sec 000000 secnes scons socces sevens secees seccessosccens cosees sesces anne 2 ft. 6 in. 
S.W. ...c00 cocces coves coveee ses ces seeescces svecens Ve deeees coves cecess Soesse ses —3 ft. 
NE woo cccsececeee coe cescccccs cee ccssen consee snnnen cesses cee secees ses penceseeeess 3 ft. 
Beds dip N.E. nearly a mile, about with the descent of the stream, 
nearly to the next dam. Exposed, perhaps..............secssscseeee 4 ft. 


Then begins a rapid dip S.W.—seen..........ccececcosse ses ssenescescoeeee 18 ft, 10 in. 
Covered by the dam, not seen, at least............cseses sss cceessecccsseee ——1O ft. 
Then rises with gentle dip N.W... see cesses ees nee 5 ft. 
The beds then appear horizontal about half: a . mile, “This extends 

to a point two miles from Tiffin, where the rock passes out of 

sight. It next appears a few rods further up, opposite a brick 

flouring-mill, in a perpendicular exposure of fourteen feet. 


Add one-half as dip S.W.........00 sssscsess sascoscee cosvceses sescereee seeses —7 ft. 
The river then makes its way over fifteen feet of beds, extending 

nearly to the first dam north of Tiffin; gentle dip S.W.......... » —15 ft. 
S.W. still (to the bottom of the Guelph ?)........ © sonen cevccnece enscseees —8 ft. 


Here that phase appears which has been named the Guelph. 
For a few rods the dip is rapid to the N.E., having much the 
appearance of unconformability in the bedding. There is a 
sudden upward flexure of the overlying beds, for this phase 
here is under as much as ten feet of hard gray crystalline Niag- 
ara, like that already passed over, containing almost no fossils. 
This, however, in passing further south, becomes soft, light 
buff and fossiliferous: below, much broken and confused, or 
spongy and massive; yet lying horizontally and containing the 
peculiar fossils of the Guelph. Several small openings in these 
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beds for lime-burning reveal Megalemus Canadensis, Hall. 
Pleurotomaria and Pentamerus, with species of Murchisonia and 
Favosites. The dip then returns 8.W. as rapidly as it rose. 
Add for these fossiliferous beds.......0.csccssses ssseccces sannnsuan cveves „—15 ft. 

Here comes in the Waterlime, showing the fossils Leperditia alta 

. and Atrypa Sulcata? It is separated from the Niagara, which, 
just within the limits of the city, has become gray, crystalline 
and thick-bedded again, without visible fossils, by a bed of two or 
three inches, which, uniting the lithological characters of the 
two formations, serves to determine not only the place but the 
reduced limits of the Salina. Ten rods further south the 
bluish gray and hard Niagara again bulges upward in a gentle 
swell, disclosing, below, the light buff and porous layers, while 
the Waterlime disappears. Continuing so about ten rods, the 
beds return to the same level, nearly horizontal, but the Water- 
lime is not shown again till within the city limits, where it has 
been quarried between the highway and the railroad bridges, 
and dips S.W. 








Total S.W. ip .......0. ccsossees sovovecsncnccesscecs erences soe seseecees —87 ft. 10 in. 
Total N.E. dip.........ccccssscccs nennen seeecs cesese cvceee cosceeses coveen ceceee ercees sonen 33 ft. 
Actual S.W. dip of the formation. ..........csccscsss annennunnennnn consee cesses nansumanenen 54 ft. 10 in. 


From this it appears that the Niagara limestone, especially the upper- 
most fifty-five feet, is, in general, a gray, crystalline, rather fine-grained, 
compact or slightly visicular and unfossiliferous mass ; and that the fos- 
siliferous parts are rough and visicular, of a light buff color, apt to 
crumble under the weather, and not horizontally continuous. 

The green shale, which, in Sandusky county, represents the Salina, 
has nowhere been seen in Seneca county. The only place within the 
county where the “ junction” of the Niagara and Waterlime has been ob- 
served, is in the quarries at Tiffin. Within the corporate limits, a few 
rods above the swing bridge for the highway crossing, a quarry has been 
opened in the left bank of the Sandusky, which may be designated 
Quarry No. 1. The Niagara here shows in a broad surface exposure, 
over which the river spreads, except in its lowest stage. The quarry 
has not penetrated it, but the overlying Waterlime beds have been 
stripped off, showing a section of twelve feet in their beds belonging to 
phase No.3. This lies conformably on the Niagara, so far as can be seen, 
the separating surface presenting no unusual flexures or irregularities. 
The only trace of the Salina is in the tendency of the color and texture 
of the Niagara toward those of the Waterlime, visible through its last 
three or four inches. It is bluish-drab, porous, crystalline, with some 
indistinct, greenish lines and spots. It contains much calcite and some 
ealena. From this character it passes immediately into a bluish-gray, 
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crystalline rock, in thick, firm beds, with spots of purple, heavy and 
slightly porous, the cavities being nearly all filled with calcite. 
The principal exposures of the Waterlime are in the quarries at Tiffin. 


Section of Quarry No. 1, in descending order. 
No. 1. Waterlime in thin, drab beds, like the Fremont quarries of June 


and Quilter. Exposed............ sonunuuon cscrasces nun onsarsnnsnennersn onsensern 12 ft. 
No. 2. Porous, bluish-drab, with greenish streaks, containing much calcite 

and some galena......... snessserssonann sssccncce aunnnnsun nennen sosescescen vue nen aus 3 in. 
No. 3. Firm, gray Niagara, in thick beds. Exposed.........0..ssssecesescceeee ses 1 ft. 


Quarry No. 2 is located a quarter of a mile above the last, on the oppo- 
site or right bank of the river, and is known as the City Quarry. The 
dip is here 8. W. six or eight degrees. Supposing the dip is uniform 
between Quarries Nos. 1 and 2, there must be an unseen interval of 
twenty-five or thirty feet of the formation separating them. 


Descending Section of the Waterlime at Quarry No. 2, Tiffin. 


No. 1. Very compact; fine-grained; in beds of six to thirtyinches. The 
fracture is a brownish-drab, and weathers light drab ; sometimes 


Porous or brecciated .......00 csesesses anenaunnn aseeesess sansanune encees soenseees 8 ft. 4in. 
No. 2. Thin-bedded ; more earthy; rough in patches, and feeling like a 
fine-grained sandstone. The general facies is like Nos. 3 and 7.. 10 in. 


No. 3. Very compact, fine-grained beds of one or two inches; broken ; 
irregular; separated with bituminous films which weather first 
blue, then chocolate. The fracture is a brownish-drab, and 
weathers light drab. It is sometimes porous or slightly brec- 
ciated. When fine-grained and compact it shows acicular cavi- 


CIOS ...... cecnscce cccnsenes onnnennen sesceeses anun non cosses sesceuses aunanenn sense 2ft. 2in. 
No. 4. Same as the last, except the beds are even ......... ences enseee epeeee conse 1 ft. 
No. 5. Very compact; fine-grained; gray; crystalline; with occasional 

amorphous cavities. In one Ded...... cco sonsnnsonnenune cocveecovees 1 ft. 2in. 


No. 6. Very compact and fine-grained ; in even beds of one to two inches. 
The separating bituminous films weather blue, turning to choc- 
olate; the brownish-drab, fractured surface weathers light 
drab; in some places with fine acicular cavities ....... seseeseecseees 2 ft. 3in. 

No. 7. Very compact and fine-grained; in beds of one to two inches; 
in broken, irregular and lenticular; separated by bituminous 
films, which weather blue and then chocolate; fracture brown- 
ish-drab; weathering light drab; in some places with fine 
acicular cavities. This being the lowest exposed, it has been 
stripped of the overlying beds for the space of several rods. 
The exposed upper surface of the bedding is very uneven, 
being thrown into curious mound-like elevations of two to six 
or eight inches, and a foot to three feet across, which do not 
show any system of arrangement. Considerable bituminous 
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matter is disseminated through them, not included in the tex- 
ture of the rock, which is very hard and crystalline, but in 
thin films between the beds, or in irregular deposits within the 
little mounds, or about their peripheries. The laminations 
which form these mounds are thinner than the regular bed- 
ding, and are sometimes not more than half an inch thick. 
They never show concave surfaces upward (hence the mounds 
are not concretions,) but variously modify and fit to each other 
like a quantity of semi-fused and inverted plates or watch- 
glasses, the bituminous matter acting asa cement. Exposed... 2 ft. 


Total exposed ......... eaaooo cccescnss covcen sence sen auenaunne sassences nen 17 ft. 9 in. 


The characteristic fossil, Leperditia alta, may be seen in nearly all parts 
of this section, but it was especially noted in Nos. 3and 7. This rock is 
all hard and crystalline, but with a fine grain. No. 3, without careful 
examination, might be mistaken for Niagara, if seen alone. When 
broken into fragments for roads, the color of the pile, weathered a fer 
months, is a pleasant, bluish-gray. Yet on close examination the blue 
tint vanishes, and the stone shows a drab, a dark or brownish drab, a 
black, and a bluish-gray, (the last two only on the lines of the bedding,) 
depending on the fracture or surface examined. 

The river just in the southern limits of the city is flowing east. The 
rock can be followed along the same bank of the river eighteen or twenty 
rods from the foregoing quarry, and has an irregular surface exposure 
throughout that distance, with a continuous dip south-west. The rock 
then follows the bluff, which strikes across a patch of river bottom, and 
is not seen again until a mile further up the river. It is here quarried 
and burned into lime. The dip is in the opposite direction, that 1s, 
toward the north. This is quarry No. 3. 


Descending Section of the Waterlime, Quarry No. 3, Tiffin, Seneca County, 0. 


No. 1. Soft; drab; slightly porous......... cssssseecescesseeeee cesenccee sue sncese coaceeess 1 foot. 
No. 2. Hard and close-grained; gray and Crab ..........1 scssssses sovscsean sansenane 1 ft. 2 in. 
No. 3. Brecciated, (like Put-in-Bay Island,) with hard and soft; drab and 

dark drab; sometimes cavernous, with considerable calcite, and 


POTOUS.....0000 conscsces snnusn coecevece snnans evecce ceeces onnnannenennen sanannenn sannenene 4 feet. 
No. 4, Inone ) Hard; gray; porous, with celestine...... sc. sess sorsnonne 2 feet. 
No. 5. bed. Very porous; soft; Arab....... cesses cossccssecccsercccsescnses sees 1 foot. 
No. 6. Hard; porous; dark drab...... sccccosssssces sascesccoves eves un eeceescseees sonen 1 foot. 
No. 7. Soft; drab; veined tortuously with darker drab; in one bed........ 2 ft. sin. 
No. 8. Porous; gray and drab (mixed); with coarse but firm texture....... 1 ft, 3 in. 
No. 9. Hard, drab beds, but porous........... ose sesanunanannasnansenn onnessnsernn onen 2 feet. 


No. 10. Coarse, drab beds; porous; rather soft under the hammer.........12 feet. 
Total “000 u000n CHOKCTHREEES COHHHKEES FECHHEESE 9000095 .......0..00s0 vo.....:>0s® .u0900090980 nut ft. 9 in. 
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This rock is quite different in most of its external aspects from that 
described in the last two sections, and it probably overlies them. It is 
much more loose-grained and porous, and is almost without bituminous 
films. The beds are generally six to twelve inches, but sometimes three 
feet in thickness. It has more constantly the typical drab color of the 
Waterlime, and it shows, besides the Leperditia alta, another bivalve like 
Atrypa sulcata, and a handsome species of Orthis, also a coarse Favositoid 
coral, all of which are often seen in the Waterlime. 

In the S.E. #4 Sec. 22, Hopewell township, Mr. Henry W. Creeger 
quarries the Waterlime in the bed of Wolf creek; dip south six or eight 
degrees. 

The Waterlime appears in thin, drab beds, at the bridge over the San- 
dusky, N.E. 4 Sec. 23, Seneca township, with undulating dip. 

S.E. } Sec. 29, Clinton township, where the road crosses Rock creek, 
the Waterlime is exposed, having the features of No. 8, of Quarry No. 3, 
at Tiffin. 

The Oriskany Sandstone is nowhere exposed in this county, but its line 
of outcrop probably passes through Adams, Clinton and Eden townships. 

The Lower Corniferous has been observed in the following places: 

S.W. 3 Sec. 1, Eden township. Along the bed of a little creek tribu- 
tary to Rock creek, a magnesian, buff, granular limestone is exposed. It 
has no fossils, so far as can be seen in the meager outcrops. It is also 
seen in the banks along the creek, on the farm of Mr. Ferguson. It was 
formerly quarried to a limited extent, and used for rough walls. It is 
rather soft at first, but is said to become harder when the water is dried 
out. No dip is discoverable. 

N.W. } Sec. 17, Bloom township. In the bed of Honey creek, near 
Mr. Philip Heilman’s residence, the same rock may be seen; dip uncer- 
tain, but it appears east and south-east. 

N.W. } Sec. 20, Bloom township. In the right bank of Silver creek 
there is an exposure of higher beds of the Lower Corniferous, as follows, 
from above: 


No. 1. In beds of two to six inches; buff and dark buff; magnesian ; very 
slightly fossiliferous; some hard and crystalline, some soft and 
spongy. These edges do not appear slaty. They have been long 
weathered, and lie loose. This is near the junction of the Lower 
and the Upper Corniferoußs ......... ssoseenen sunensnnnsnnsennennun cossecnes ansonenne 10 ft. 

No. 2. Magnesian; rather hard; crystalline; non-fossiliferous; buff when 
dry; fine-grained; banded with darker buff, or with brown when in 
thicker beds. Beds}in.to2in. Their edges appear slaty............ 2 ft. 
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Lying nearly horizontal five or six rods, at the east end of the bluff, the 
beds dip east and disappear. A little west of this exposure the magne- 
sian, non-fossiliferous, thick-bedded characters of the Lower Corniferous 
may be seen in the bed of the creek. Eighteen or twenty rods to the 
east, the features and fossils of the Upper Corniferous appear in an old 
quarry by the road-side, where the dip is E.N.E. 

8.W. + Sec. 3, Scipio township. Along the channel of Sugar creek, 
on land of Enoch Frey, a stone is exposed which appears like Lower 
Corniferous. It is soft and coarse-grained, without visible fossils. A pond 
which has precipitous banks, and is said to sometimes become dry, located 
near this place, is probably caused by subterranean disturbance and 
erosion. 

The quarry of Mr. David Wyatt, N.W. } Sec. 1, Scipio township, is in 
a thin-bedded, buff stone, which has no tendency to blue, without fossils, 
and included within the Lower Corniferous. 

The Lower Corniferous is also exposed S.E. } Sec. 34, Adams township, 
along the public road. 

N.E. + Sec. 26, Eden township. A fine-grained argillaceous, gray rock, 
weathering buff, without visible fossils, appears in the road. It seems 
apt to break into angular pieces three or four inches across. It is rather 
hard. It is probably included within the Lower Corniferous. 

The opportunities for observing the lower portion of the Corniferous 
within the county are not sufficient to warrant a general section and 
description. 

The Upper Corniferous, owing to its greater hardness and toughness, 
was not so generally destroyed by the ice and water of the glacial epoch, 
and now may be more frequently seen, thinly covered with coarse drift, 
occupying the highest parts of the county, and forming the main water 
shed. The coarseness of the drift on these higher tracts is owing to the 
washings by rains and freshets since the close of the glacial epoch. It is 
an unassorted hardpan, and sometimes covers glacial striz in the rock 
below. ‘ 

This part of the Corniferous is exposed in the following places within 
thecounty. It furnishes a very useful building stone, and is extensively 
used for all walls, foundations, and some buildings: 


IN THOMPSON TOWNSHIP. 


N.W. } Sec. 20. It closely underlies the most of the section. The drift being thin, 
the soil sometimes shows fragments. A quarry is owned by Mr. John Paine. 

5. W. } Sec. 16. Mr. George Good’s quarry; beds horizontal; in the midst of a 
field in fine cultivation, with a surface gently undulating; drift at the quarry eight 
inches, but rapidly thickening further away. 
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S. W. 4 Sec. 16. Samuel Rogers’s quarry exposes about eight feet perpendicular ; 
beds about horizontal. 

S. W. 4 Sec. 14. Reuben Hartman’s quarry exposes about eight feet of blue thin 
beds, which seem to have been shattered, falling toward the west, the firm beds hav- 
ing a slight dip toward the north-east. Large, handsome flagging is obtained at this 
quarry. ; | 

N. E. } Sec. 2. Benjamin Bunn’s quarry. There are here about three feet 
of drift over the rock. The beds are exposed about six feet perpendicular. Dip 
not observed, although there is a falling away by fracture toward the west. 

S. W.4Sec. 1. Charles Smith’s quarry faces west. Indeed the same is true of 
Hartman’s and of Bunn’s. Mr. Rogers’s is an irregular opening, facing mostly north 
and west. Mr. Good’s faces north and east. 

S. E. } Sec. 1. In the edge of Huron county, Mr. George Sheffield has a quarry in 
horizontal beds ; gravelly soil eighteen inches. 

S. E. + Sec. 1. Quarry of William Clemens. 

N. E. } Sec. 21. Quarry of Joseph Shirk. This consists of a mass of shattered and 
dislodged beds, from which, however, good stone is taken. In one place, a mass 
showing a perpendicular thickness of five feet, is twisted away from its original posi- 
tion, the planes of jointing indicating where it ought to lie. It is removed two feet 
from its natural place. The projection beyond the face of the other beds tapers, in 
the distance of about fifteen feet, to a few inches, and is hid by debris. 

N. E, } Sec. 15. Quarry of John M. Krauss. 

N. E.'} Sec. 29. Quarry of Mrs. Joseph Hoover. 

N. E. } Sec. 10. Quarry of Isaac Carn. 

N. W. ¢ Sec. 11. Quarry of Tunis Wygart. 

N. W. } Sec. @. Quarry of heirs of Grimes. 


Many others also have small openings in the rock in this township. 
They are nearly all in the midst of cultivated fields, and there is a 
remarkable absence of bowlders, although the rock is seen sometimes 
projecting above the surface. There are a few bowlders, but they are 
such as belong in the drift, and have been dug out by the erosion of 
streams, or by man. They are not thick about rocky outcrops, as in the 
lacustrine region. 


IN BLOOM TOWNSHIP. 


N. W. } Sec. 11. Lewis Fisher has an extensive quarry in the Upper Corniferous, 
in the valley of a little tributary to Honey creek. About fifteen feet of bedding are 
exposed, lying nearly horizontal. The lowest beds are about eighteen inches in thick- 
ness, and softer, yet of a blue color like the rest. In working Mr. Fisher’s quarry 
it has become necessary to remove about ten feet of hardpan drift. 

N. E. } Sec. 10. Jacob Detweiller’s quarry is also an extensive opening, and exposes 
beds a few feet lower than Mr. Fisher’s. The lowest seems to be lighter colored, and 
must be near the bottom of the Upper Corniferous. A stream disappears in this 
quarry in time of freshet. | 

S. W. 4 Sec. 3. Henry Determan’s quarry is located in the valley of Honey creek. 

oN. E. } Sec. 20. Along the banks of Silver creek there is considerable exposure o 
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the Upper Corniferous, and it is extensively wrought by Abram Kagay. The beds 
here have a continuous dip E. 8. E., affording opportunity for the following section: 


Descending Section of the Upper Corniferous, at Abram Kagay’s, Sec. 20, Bloom township, 





Seneca county. 
No. 1. Fossiliferous beds with chert which weathers white; thin-bedded ; 
of a bluish-gray color......... cennsesecaees satnnnnn escoes neccee senses ancsscces cesses . 7 feet. 
No. 2. Thin, flaggy, lenticular beds; fossiliferous; drab-buff color; hard, 
brittle, and sometimes with vermicular impressionS...........0.sesesee 4 feet. 
[Note.—No. 2 would probably be thicker bedded and bluish if freshly ex- 
posed. ] 
No. 3. The same as No. 2, but in more even beds...... .....ccccccecscnee sununanan senses 28 feet. 
Upper Corniferous exposed ......... sssseessereece cocsseeee tosccacce one „ 39 feet. 


N. W. } Sec. 29. Noah Einsel has a handsome quarry, in beds which dip E. N. E. 
N. W. } Sec. 20. Reed tewnship. The Upper Corniferous is quarried by Mr. 
Armstrong. 


THE DRIFT. 


Throughout this county, this deposit lies as it was left by the glacier. 
The mass of it is an unassorted hardpan, but it shows locally the glacial 
stratification incident to streams of water arising from the dissolution of 
the ice. Such cases of stratification are most common in the great val- 
leys, where the waters necessarily accumulated. They aredy no means 
common, nor uniform in their location in the drift vertically. In some 
cases, the stratification rises nearly or quite-to the surface, or prevails 
to the depth of thirty or forty feet. In others, it embraces one or more 
beds of hardpan, which have irregular outlines. In Sec. 20, Eden town- 
ship, the banks of Honey creek were particularly noted, and may be 
described as follows: 

No. 1. This is imperfectly exposed, but wherever seen is unassorted hard- 
pan, with considerable gravel. It forms the soil of the county, and 
is of a brownish yellow color............ Sennssnnunnanse sevescece cseces cesses canons 25 feet. 
No. 2. Is blue, and composed of alternating beds of compacted hardpan, 
containing waterworn and scratched pebbles of all kinds and sizes, 
apparently unassorted and unstratified, and beds of coarse sand, 
extremely fine sand, and coarse gravel. From the sand and gravel 
layers issue springs of ferriferous water. The sand layers gradu- 
ate sometimes into impervious clay-like beds, and can hardly be 
called sand. The lowest seen in No. 2 is a layer of eighteen 


inches, at least, of clean SANG.........20.cccccssscces soeces onnuon cveece senses ees „ 9 feet. 
No. 3. Talus of rounded pebbles and stones, mostly limestone and fre- 
quently stained with from Oxyd.sesesssnsssnonuunsunseunsnnsnonnnunensn nenn S feet. 


The thickness of the drift cannot be stated with certainty. ' At Attica, 
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in the township of Venice, wells penetrate it to the depth of sixty feet 
without striking the rock. This is the highest point within the county, 
and the general surface is rolling. 


MATERIAL RESOURCES. 
BUILDING STONE. 


Next to the products of the soil, the most important resources of Seneca 
county consist in the products of the quarries. Throughout most of the 
county there is no difficulty in obtaining good building stone, although 
the best quarries are situated a little unfavorably for the townships of 
Loudon, Big Spring, Seneca, Eden, Pleasant, Venice and Reed. The 
quarries at Tiffin furnish stone throughout a radius of many miles in all 
directions, while those in Bloom township supply a great tract of country 
south and east. The quarries in Thompson township, although located 
in the Upper Corniferous, and affording one of the best qualities of stone 
in north-western Ohio, and favorably exposed for working, are less devel- 
oped than similar openings in Bloom township. This is doubtless due 
to the superior advantages of quarries further north, and at Bellevue, 
in Sandusky county, for reaching market and for shipment by railroad. 


LIME. 


For lime the Niagara and Waterlime formations are chiefly used. They 
are more easily quarried and more cheaply burned than the Upper Cor- 
niferous. Both are burned at Tiffin, but the kilns are rude, and the 
expense of burning is greater than where the improved kiln is employed. 


CLAY. 


Clay for brick and red pottery is found of suitable quality in all parts of 
the county. Many establishments for the manufacture of brick employ 
the surface of the ordinary hardpan, including even the soil. Others 
reject the immediate surface, which contains roots and turf, and burn the 
hardpan from the depth of afoot or two. This material, although liable 
to contain pebbles of limestone, which injure the manufactured article, 
generally has it in so small quantity, and in so comminuted a state, as to 
require no other flux for the silica ; and the tile, brick and pottery made 
in this way are suitable for all purposes where no great degree of heat is 
required. Mr. J. H. Zahm, of Tiffin, after many careful experiments, 
has succeeded in making a good quality of hydraulic cement, by mixing 
the finest of the drift clay, in proper parts, with ordinary carbonate of 
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lime or tufa. He has also produced from the drift clay near Tiffin, by 
making proper selections, a very fine pottery, some of which cannot be 
distinguished from the terra cotta ware used for ornaments and statues. 
It has a very close, vitreous fracture, a smooth surface, and a dark-red or 
amber color. From the drift clay near Tiffin, Mr. Henry W. Creeger also 
obtains a fine material for pottery, and for glazing with salt. 


BOG-IRON ORE. 


Before the development of the Lake Superior and Missouri iron mines, 
one of the principal sources of iron in the north-west was the bog ore 
deposits which are scattered over much of the country. In north-western 
Ohio the numerous furnaces which were employed on these deposits along 
the south shore of Lake Erie, and in counties further south and west, 
rendered bog ore an important item of mineral wealth. It produces an 
iron known as cold short, owing to the presence of phosphorus, which 
cannot be used for wire or for sheet iron, but is valuable for castings. On 
the contrary, iron from the ores which contain sulphur as an impurity, 
or silicon, is friable or brittle while hot, and is distinguished as red short. 
When these two qualities occur in close proximity, or in circumstances 
favorable for transportation, they may be mixed in the process of smelt- 
ing, and the resulting iron is greatly improved. The Lake Superior ores, 
which are the only ones smelted in the furnaces of north-western Ohio, 
are nearly or quite free from sulphur, and hence at the present time the 
bog ores possess but little commercial value. It will be only in connec- 
tion with the sulphur ores of the Coal Measures, in the south-eastern 
part of the State, that the bog ores can be made of any mineral value. 

In Seneca county bog ore occurs in a number of places. It is usually 
not in quantities sufficient to invite expenditure of capital, and, in the 
absence of abundant fuel, it will probably never be of any economical 
value. It was met with on the farm of William B. Stanley, about two 
miles south-east of Tiffin, where it underlies a peat bog covering irregu- 
larly perhaps fifteen or twenty acres. 

It also occurs on the land of Mr. Foght, S.E. } Sec. 27, Seneca town- 
ship. It has been taken out here in large blocks, roughly cut while wet, 
and set up for back walls in rude fire-places. On being exposed to the 
air, or especially to fire, it becomes cemented and very hard. There is 
also a deposit in Sec. 11, Clinton township, exactly on the south line of 
the Seneca Indian Reservation. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


GEOLOGY OF WYANDOT COUNTY. 


SITUATION AND AREA. 


This county, which lies south of Seneca, is bounded east by Crawford, 
south by Marion and Hardin, and west by Hardin and Hancock, contain- 
ing eight square miles more than eleven townships. 


NATURAL DRAINAGE. 


Being near the great water-shed of the state, just on its northern slope, 
it contains no large streams. The Tymochtee creek, with its tributaries, 
and the headwaters of the Sandusky river, comprising the Little San- 
dusky and the Broken Sword creeks, and the small stream known as 
Sycamore creek, Tyler’s run, Sugar run, Negro run and Rock run, are 
the drainage system of the county. Their general course is due north, 
except that the eastern tributaries of the Sandusky, and perhaps for the 
same reason as in Seneca county, have a direction westerly or south- 
westerly, until they descend upon the area of the Waterlime, and are 
well within the drainage valley of the Sandusky. The Tymochtee creek, 
throughout the most of its course in Wyandot county, is a slow stream 
and ha’ a clay bottom. Its valley is as wide and its banks as high as 
those of the Sandusky itself, although less water actually passes down 
its channel. The Sandusky, on the contrary, more frequently runs on a 
rock bottom, and its current is more rapid. It affords occasional water- 
power privileges. The same is true of the small creeks entering it from 
the east. 


SURFACE FEATURES. 


The topography of this county is quite simple. The western half is 
gently undulating or flat. The excavated valley of the Tymochtee creek, 
which is usually about a hundred rods wide, and rarely exceeds two 

40 
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hundred rods, presents, in its abrupt descents, the most noticeable 
changes of level. There are several extensive prairie-like tracts, which 
have a black soil and were never clothed with forest. They are in the 
higher levels, and give rise to some of the tributaries of Tymochtee 
creek. One is north and west of Carey, extending largely into Seneca 
and Hancock counties, known as Big Spring Prairie. Another covers 
much of the township of Richland, known as Potatoe Swamp, and a 
third occupies the south-eastern part of Mifflin, and the south-western 
part of Pitt townships, extending also into Marion county. The Cran- 
berry Marsh, in Jackson township, also extends largely into Hancock 
county. That tract known as Cranberry Marsh, in Crane township, and 
the marshy tract in the center of Tymochtee township, are of less extent, 
but in every way analogous to the rest. These marshes were, probably, 
once the sites of lakes, which have become filled by the slow accumula- 
tion of vegetable matter, and the washing in, from the adjoining land, 
of the finer materials of the drift. This is particularly noticeable about 
the ridges and knolls which enclose Big Spring Prairie. Besides these 
untillable marshes, most of the territory lying between the Tymochtee 
creek and the Sandusky river has a black, loamy soil, and was once, 
probably, subject to inundation by those streams, although now it is 
generally laid out in fine farms. 

East of the Sandusky river the surface is more broken, and there is a 
noticeable ascent from the area of the Waterlime to that of the Cornifer- 
ous. There is a tract of elevated land, like a fragment of a glacial 
moraine, along the west side of Broken Sword creek, extending from 
Eden township to Little Sandusky, in Pitt township. Besides these 
undulations in the original surface of the drift, that part of the county 
east of the Sandusky is subject to erosions by frequent small stream:. 
which have worn channels in the drift, and sometimes in the rock itself. 

Where the streams of the county run through level tracts, they pre- 
sent the usual terrace and flood-plain. The former is the old drift sur- 
face, and rises from twenty to forty feet above the level of the water. 
The latter, which is constantly changing its position and its content:. 
is, of course, dependent on the greatest freshet rise of the stream. Along 
the Tymochtee creek it is sometimes twelve feet or more above the sum- 
mer stage of the stream. 


CHARACTER OF THE SOIL. 


The prevailing feature of the soil is clay. This, however, is variousls 
modified. Inthe higher parts of the county it is gravelly, and often con- 
tains stones or bowlders. It is compact, and almost entirely without 
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stones or even gravel in the level tracts, especially where there has been 
a gradual filling up, with slow or imperfect drainage. The soil of the 
prairies, which is black, consists very largely of vegetable matter in 
various stages of decay. Drainage is especially needed in the western 
part of the county. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The Niagara limestone underlies a tier of townships along the western 
side of the county, spreading to the east so as to include the village of 
Marseilles. The western boundary of the Lower Corniferous enters the 
county from the north, about two miles east of Mexico, passes through 
Bellevernon and Little Sandusky, and leaves the county in Sec. 11, Pitt 
township. Hence the most of the county, which is specially character- 
ized by its flat surface, is underlain by the Waterlime formation. It is 
necessary to say, however, that the western central portions of the county 
are entirely without rocky outcrops, and it may be that the Niagara 
underlies more area than has been ascribed to it; also that the boundary 
between the Waterlime and the Corniferous, as above located, is to a cer- 
tain extent conjectural. 

The Niagara limestone has, near Carey, an unusual and somewhat 
remarkable exposure. The surface of the country for many miles in 
every direction is flat, without exposure of rock. At this point the 
Niagara swells up suddenly in two separate mounds or ridges, which rise 
so obtrusively that the drift has been in many places entirely denuded. 
They rise to the height of forty to fifty feet. They are each about five 
miles long, and are so situated toward each other, and in relation to the 
direction of the natural drainage, that they enclose the marsh known as 
Big Spring Prairie. They are distinguished as the North Ridge and the 
West Ridge. The included prairie is of the shape of a horse shoe, the toe 
turned a little east of north, the West Ridge filling in the bow. It is 
usually about a mile wide, with a length of ten miles. It is drained in 
opposite directions. Spring Run drains it into the Sandusky river, and 
a stream known as “the outlet” drains it into the Blanchard. The soil 
is so wet that it is at present impossible to till it. Good progress has, 
however, been made in draining some portions, which now produce corn 
of prodigious growth. The descent to the prairie from the north or from 
the west, so as not to be intercepted by either of the limestone ridges, is 
very gradual, even unobservable. The soil changes imperceptibly from 
a more or less gravelly clay toa fine, tough clay; then by the addition of 
vegetable matter the surface soil becomes black and moist, and all vege- 
tation disappears except grasses and sedges. Efforts were made to ascer- 
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tain the thickness of this black muck, but no result was obtained other 
than the fact that while it exceeds eight feet in some places, it is usually 
but four or five. It is thin about the margin of the marsh, and seems to 
be generally underlain by a tough, blue clay, often so calcareous as to 
constitute a marl. This blue clay is sometimes itself overlain by a bed 
of quicksand. Within the muck the horns of elk are said to have been 
found, and logs several feet in diameter. Along the south margin of the 
prairie, within the bow, there is considerable sand, as if the deposit of 
a lake shore. Within the bow of the prairie there is also considerable 
flat land not marshy, the surface rising very gently toward the south for 
the distance of nearly a mile, when the west ridge rises suddenly to the 
height of nearly fifty feet. The prairie is crossed by three public roads. 
These are constructed by throwing together the dirt from two parallel 
ditches, on which is placed first corduroy, and afterward, when repairs 
are needed, stone is hauled from the ridges, giving the road a rough 
macadamizing. Many months in the year the prairie is covered with 

water, and it is only in the driest months that cattle venture on it for 

grazing. Within it are sometimes little undulations or hillocks, on 

which grow bunches of shrubs and large herbs. The annexed figure 

shows the position of the prairie and the shape of the ridges. 
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MAP OF BIG SPRING PRAIRIE. 


The rock here exposed has been found to contain characteristic Niagara 
fossils only in the North Ridge. There are no perpendicular sections of 
the bedding, except in small quarries on the slopes of the ridges near 
their bases. In these openings the stone appears very different from 
that seen in bare places higher up the ridges and on their summits, and 
the dip is uniformly toward the low ground, whatever the position of the 
quarry. 
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The quarry of Mr. Samuel Shaupt, situated on the western slope of the 
west ridge, about three miles from Carey, shows the rock dipping about 
fifteen or eighteen degrees toward the south-west, that is, toward the 
nearest low ground. It is in thin, fragile beds, of a light drab or buff 
color, porous, and soft under the hammer, showing no distinguishable 
fossils. 

In the quarry of Mr. Thomas Shepherd, N.E. + Sec. 11, Ridge town- 
ship, about a mile north-west of Mr. Shaupt’s, the following section is 
exposed from above; dip six or eight degrees S.W. 


No. 1. Beds thin, and so carious they can hardly be lifted; in even sheets 


of a buff color, sometimes reduced to sand by the weather....... 10 in. 
No. 2. Beds three to eight inches; vesicular; of a buff color; easily 
WOTKCd....1.cceccccssccnce cosene cease scnces ononan scecee sesnen senses casaus senses sesces 4 ft. 
No. 3. Irregularly bedded; lenticular or massive; buff color; carious; 
With traces of fossils....... conesocenoannen onannuens conses cscees snnsnn nennen seeess 2 ft. 
Total ...... sosenaosn coe sscsscess nounaunen secececocees ennnonunen nenn seseee soeses ces 6 ft. 10 in 


Mr. F. J. Werlow’s quarry, N.E. + Sec. 16, Crawford, is in the same 
kind of stone, but it is so far removed from the ridge that the beds have 
not been tilted by it. They lie horizontal, or with a very slight incli- 
nation S.W. The rock is here very near the surface. The same is true 
at Carey, where it is sometimes reached in digging post-holes for fences. 

The quarry of Mr. Jonas Huffman is in the west slope of the north 
ridge, situated N.W 4 Sec. 4, Crawford township, and shows the follow- 
ing descending section. Dip toward the west 10°. The rock here is 
overlain by about two feet of drift and loose fragments. 


No. 1. Thin beds; light drab; weathering buff; porous like a very fine 
sponge. Beds two to four inches without fossils ............... sccccsseers 2 ft. 
No. 2. Confused and lenticular in the bedding, with larger pores or cavities, 
sometimes filled with calcite; fossiliferous, showing two species of 
bivalves, Cyathophylloids and Favositoids............00cssceecsscssese seeees 2 ft. 
No. 3. Hard; close-grained ; light drab; beds four to eight inches. The 
‘ close-grained texture sometimes occurs irregularly through the 
mass, and has a bluish tint .........ssceeecssceeces sevcecces coves cosees nennen onen 2 ft. 


Mr. William Divle’s quarry, at Springville, in Seneca county, is near 
the northern extremity of the north ridge, and on the western slope. 
The stone is the same as Mr. Shaupt’s and Mr. Shepherd’s on the west 
ridge. It contains no fossils. Opened about four feet. Dip W. 

Mr. Peter Kibbler’s quarry, also at Springville, affords a slight expo- 
sure of the same kind of stone, with a gentle dip W., i. e. toward the 
prairie. The stone here seems a little more firm, but is generally porous, 
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with fine cavities ; fossils wanting or so absorbed as to be undistinguish- 
able. The color isa light drab, varying to buff, and also to gray, espe- 
cially when thrown out in piles. The stone is not handsome, the beds 
being uneven and containing some white chert. 

At Mr. David Smith’s quarry, N. E.}Sec. 3, Amanda, Hancock county, 
the stone is buff, porous, and in thin beds about two inches in thickness. 
No visible fossils except vernicular markings. This quarry is situated 
on the west flank of the west ridge, and the beds dip 8.W. Exposed, 
4 ft. 10 in. 

Exposures on the north ridge, in the eastern part of Sec. 4, Crawford 
township, show a dip easterly, with the slope of the ground. 

Stone thrown out from these quarries becomes a light buff, sometimes 
almost white, under the weather, and although not of a durable quality, 
it has been considerably used in ordinary walls and foundations. 

In passing over the ridges, which are occupied by good farms, stones 
are often seen gathered from the fields and deposited in piles or in the 
corners of the fences, or laid up in walls. They consist of fragments 
from the underlying rock, and of northern bowlders, the former greatly 
predominating. Along the road the rock is frequently seen bare, and as 
already remarked, it is different, lithologically, from that seen in the 
foregoing quarries. It is most frequently a dark drab or brown, hard, 
crystalline rock, apparently in a rough, massive condition, containing 
cavities sometimes two or three inches in diameter. It nowhere appears 
in even beds. It is rarely vesicular like the stone seen in the quarries 
described, but contains large cavities, irregularly scattered through it. 
The color is sometimes a bluish drab, and it not unfrequently shows 
obscure traces of fossil remains. Surface fragments scattered over the 
eastern projection of the north ridge afford such fossils as Pentamerus 
(galeatus?) Megalamus Canadensis, Hall, Platyostoma Niagarense, Fatosites 
Niagarensis, and a species of Cyathophylloid coral, with characters sufii- 
ciently definite for identification. [The following were identified with 
various degrees of certainty: Pleurotomaria Elora, Bill? Murchisonia 
(bellicincta, Hall? only an impression,) Atrypa nodostriata ? (impression) 
Trimarella, sp? (common as casts), Pentamerus oblongus (cast). Impres- — 
sion of a handsome crinoid calyx. Cyclonema sp? Favosites, (with fine 
cells), an Orthoceratite and Atrypa sulcaia? The last is very common, 
and occurs almost entirely as casts. Another bivalve, which appears 
like Atrypa reticularis, is very common as impressions. These occur 
sometimes in rock otherwise compact and solid, or they may be s 
numerous as to make the rock porous and loose, the interior of the shell 
being entirely wanting. ] 
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The surface fragments furnishing these fossils are, however, more vesi- 
cular and lighter colored than the stone usually seen scattered over the 
surface of’ the ridges. They have the lithological characters of that 
phase of the Niagara seen in the Sandusky river at Tiffin, Seneca 
county, and at Genoa, in Ottawa county. In the N. E. } Sec. 32, Craw- 
ford township, a ridge may be seen of the same kind of stone as those 
north of Carey, running north and south, visible about one-half mile, 
slightly exposed on land of Joseph Paul. 

It would seem as if the conditions of the ocean’s bed, in which the 
Niagara was formed, were not uniform. While regularstrata were being 
deposited in a wide area, including portions of Seneca and Hancock 
counties, without disturbance or contortions, a concretionary and crys- 
tallizing force sprang into operation in the N. W. corner of Wyandot 
county, which, working from below, caused the even beds of deposition 
to swell upward or over the growing mass or masses. In some cases, it 
aided in the preservation of fossil remains; in others, it hastened their 
absorption into the mass of the rock. This is a peculiarity of rock for- 
mation not confined to the Niagara, but is displayed conspicuously in the 
Waterlimestone above, and it has been seen in the Lower Corniferous. 
When the lapse of time brings such hardened masses into contact with 
the erosions of ice and water, they cause the prominent features of the 
landscape, by the removal of the more destructible parts about them. 
Such may be the explanation ot the remarkable ridges about Carey, the 
even, friable beds seen in the quarries about their flanks having once 
been continuous over their summits, but, unable to resist the forces of 
the glacial epoch, were denuded down to the more enduring rock. 

Within these ridges are several caves, the entrances to which are 
small and have been accidentally discovered, sometimes by men plowing 
in the field. One particularly, on Mr. Charles Zook’s farm, N. W. } Sec. 
2, Ridge township, is described as having a perpendicular descent of 
sixty-five feet, to a stream of water which isalso very deep, and separates 
one apartment by a narrow passage from another. The entrance is 
about five feet across, and the sides are of rock. 

The Niagara in the south-west corner of the county, rises rapidly in 
the same way from below the Waterlime which lies to the north, the dip 
being N. E., and to the amount of twenty-five degrees, along sections 18 
and 13, near the county line. It here appears as a thick-bedded, gray, 
and crystalline limestone. It also shows in the Tymochtee creek, at the 
village of Marseilles, in a characteristic surface exposure. About five 
feet of thick, hard beds may be seen along the creek, lying nearly hori- 
zontal, or with a very slight dip 8.8. W. It is slightly porous and fos- 
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siliferous. It is sometimes blotched with blue and drab. These are the 
beds that rise so rapidly about a mile further south, forming a little ridge 
or brow of prominent land facing north. On this brow is situated the 
residence of Mr. Socrates Hartle. The rock is shown in the excavation 
for his cellar about the center of Sec. 13, (west of the village,) in Mar- 
seilles township ; also, in a ditch by the roadside, in Sec. 18, about sixty 
rods east of Mr. Hartle’s house, where the rapidity of the current of 
water has cleaned off the smoothed and striated rock in a handsome 
exposure. A little stream, locally known as Little Tymochtee creek, 
makes eastward along the north side of this brow of land, and on Sec. 13, 
less than a quarter of a mile north of Mr. Hartle’s house, and perhaps 
thirty feet below the Niagara outcrop near it, the blue, slaty beds of the 
Waterlime may be seen in this creek. | 


In the S. E. 4 Sec. 13, (S. W. of the village,) Marseilles township, Mr. 
M. V. Toner has a quarryin the Niagara. The beds here are three to 
six inches in thickness. The stone is rather firm, though somewhat 
porous. It is used for quicklime and for general building purposes. 

On the N. W.} of the same section, land of Miss Addie Terry, the 
Niagara has been a little worked for quicklime; dip N. 


S. E. $ Sec. 11, (W. of the village,) Marseilles township, D. Heck- 
athorn burns lime from the Niagara; dip north ; beds about four inches. 
Within forty rods north of Mr. Heckathorn’s quarry, the Waterlime 
appears in the Little Tymochtee creek. 


N.E. + Sec. 11, CW. of the village,) Marseilles township, H. H. Carey 
burns lime and supplies building stone from the Niagara; beds three to 
five inches; dip E.; exposed eighteen inches. 


N.E. 4 Sec. 9, (W. of village,) Marseilles township, Mr. Charles Norris 
burns lime from the Niagara. The creek here furnishes considerable 
exposure. | 

S.E. 4 Sec. 11, (W. of the village,) Marseilles township, Michael Keck- 
ler has a small opening in the Niagara. 

The Salina was nowhere observed in Wyandot county. 

The Waterlime formation, which in counties further north presents three 
distinct, general lithological characters, in Wyandot county is mainly 
reduced to one. That aspect of the Waterlime designated “ phase No. 3” 
on & former page, passes, with the addition of much bituminous matter, 
into & thin-bedded, even slaty, condition, which, first black, weathers 
blue on the sides of the bedding, or lastly a chocolate color, while the 
fractured edge is a very dark drab. Throughout the county it is known 
in this condition as “ blue slate.” When the bituminous matter is more 
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evenly distributed through the rock, instead of being confined to the 
thin partings, the beds are thicker, and of a blue color. 

The principal outcrop of the Waterlime within the county is along the 
left bank of the Tymochtee creek, in sections 27 and 34, in Crawford 
township. The banks of the creek expose perpendicular sections of four 
to eight feet of these thin beds. The dip being continuously toward the 
south-west, a connected section of 84 feet 10 inches may be made out as 
follows, in descending order : 


Section of the Waterlime in the banks of the Tymochtee Creek, Secs. 27 and 34, 
Crawford, Wyandot County. 


No. 1. Thin, (1 inch) dark-drab, brittle beds ............ scccossce sesseseee seressees 1 ft. 
No. 2. Beds two to three inches; lenticular; light-drab; weathering 

ashen ; with Leperditia alta .......00csscoe cceseceee cossccces cosescace senesece 2 ft. 6 in. 
No. 3. Light-drab beds, weathering ashen ; two to six inches............0. 2 ft. 


No. 4. Drab, slaty beds, with frequent bituminous films; deep fracture 
sometimes blue-drab; beds half inch thick; blue color rarely 


seen; the equivalent of the stone of Carey’s quarry............... 24 ft. 
No. 5. Beds two to four inches; drab; compact and fine-grained; show- 
ing no blue; like the stone in June’s quarry, Fremont........... 15 ft. 


No. 6. Beds thin (1 to 4 inches); drab; regular; fine-grained; compact; 
showing no blue or chocolate; on a deep fracture bluish drab, 


or D1WC......... cssccccee cocvcccccccscccecces sescsecce covececes svceccces socece coscceees 12 ft. 
No. 7. Drab, slaty beds; separated by brown bituminous films; above 
the beds are thicker but more lenticular. ......... ...cccceeseceee sccees 10 ft. 


No.8 Drab; fine-grained ; slaty with bituminous films that weather blue. 
Some beds are four inches, but without long horizontal contin- 
TBINCE ....scece neveccece sannunnnn connenecs socsccece nassen seneusase seeeeness neces nenne 4 ft. 
No. 9. Earthy, slaty beds, weathering blue and chocolate on the sides, _ 
which are coated with bituminous films. The broken edges of 
the bedding are dark-drab, sometimes with irregular spots of 
Light-D]ue .....00.0 cavsescee sonennuen secnscees onsnnnann cossceace sununanen sassnnune one 10 ft. 
No. 10. Vesicular and carious; coarse, ungainly ; of a dark-drab color; 
with traces of fossils; mostly hid from observation, but appar- 


ently without horizontal continuance ............ sscces ssssoeece coseenes 1ft. 6in. 
No. 11. One bed; fine-grained; drab......... danunsuen sannsanun covsccess sonnannsn sonen 4 in. 
No. 12. Beds one-fourth inch; slaty; drab; with blue films......... e........ 1 ft. 
No. 13, Drab, lenticular beds of two inches; sometimes bulging and then 
harder, or in regular courses of two to four inches......... ....c00 1ft. 6 in. 
Total exposed .......00 ccsvesceecossescscees onnnnunen nannuunne sesssaces soaces 84 ft. 10 in 


Nos. 7, 8 and 9 have very much the same general lithologicai facies, and 
may be appropriately included in the general designation of Tymochtee 
Slate. The beds are homogeneous, tough, thin, sometimes having so 
much bituminous matter as to appear like the great Black Slate. The 
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thinnest beds are, however, streaked with alternations of dark drab, and 
a bituminous brown. When wet the brown is almost black, but when 
dry and weathered it assumes a blue color, and if long weathered it 
becomes chocolate. There are among these occasional patches of thicker, 
even, drab beds, which finally become so persistent, upward, as to require 
.a special designation. 

Mr. Donald M. Carey has a quarry in these thin, blue beds (Nos. 2, 3 
and 4) on Sec. 27, which has acquired considerable notoriety for the large, 
smooth slabs or flagging it affords. Some of the thicker beds furnish also 
a handsome and useful stone for building. The dip is toward the S.S.W., 
exposure about twelve feet perpendicular. The stone here shows the 
characteristic Leperditia alta. The quarry is in the old river bank, or 
hardpan terrace, about forty rods from the stream. 

This aspect of the Waterlime is seen in the following places in Wyan- 
dot county : 

S.W. + Sec. 16, Crane township. At the “Indian Mill” these blue 
flags have been taken out of the bed of the Sandusky and used for 
foundations for the mill. But in the construction of the bridge at the 
same place, the stone used is said to have come from Leesville, Crawford 
county. | 

Sec. 21, Crane township. At .Carter’s dam, in the Sandusky river, 
Mr. Samuel Strasser has opened the Waterlime. The stone is in irregu- 
lar thick and thin beds. When freshly quarried it is blue-drab, and of 
a fine grain. Exposed a short time to the weather the whole pile 
becomes a bright blue. The fracture of the beds, however, becomes a 
much more ashen or drab-blue than the sides of the bedding. The dip 
is W. 


Downward Section at Strasser’s Quarry. 
No. 1. Very irregular and distorted ; beds six to twenty-four inches ; firm... $ ft 


No. 2. Beds one to three inches; fine-grained ; lenticular ....... . ..ccs cossessee vee . $f 
No. 3. Beds six to twelve inches; hard and fine-grained .... «.sosese nenn eunsenne 3 ft 
Total exposed .......0..cssccccsscc cesses sonenuena nannan snnnnunun succes sences soenes cecace nee 9 ft. 


About thirty rods east of Strasser’s quarry, in the bed of the Sandusky, 
blue flagging is taken out like that of Mr. Carey’s quarry on the 
Tymochtee creek, except that here the blue color pervades the whole 
mass. Fragments of this, when very bituminous and jointed, come out 
in long tapering pieces. These flags show a fossil which appears like a 
species of Modiolopsis. 

S.W + Sec. 22, Crane township. In the bed of Rock run, a fine-grained 
blue stone is quarried and used for foundations. It weathers a drab 
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color to the depth of a half inch, or an inch, all over the outside. One 
bed only of six inches is exposed. 

N.W. 4 Sec. 27, Crane township. Along the bed of Rock run the 
Waterlime is abundantly exposed, with a general dip S.E., changing to 
W. at the west end of the outcrop. Mr. Peter Wynandy here burns lime 
and sells stone. 


Section at Wynandy’s Quarry, in descending order. 


No. 1. Irregular drab beds, without showing blue color ; two to four inches.. 3 ft. 
(Separated from No. 2 by an interval of only occasional exposure of 
rock, apparently the same as No. 1, with dip in the same direc- 


No. 2. Drab beds; more regular; of two to four inches; used for quicklime; 
separated by brown bituminous films, which, when freshly taken 
out are more blue. The stone itself, especially in some of the thin 
bituminous layers (or films), is ‘occasionally tinged with blue........... 4 ft. 
[Separated from No. 3 by an estimated interval of thirty feet, in 
which there are occasional exposures, showing the same dip 
and character of rock as No. 2] ......... ercesossnsensnnnonnnaenunnnnonsacnee 30 ft. ? 
No. 3. This only differs from Nos. 1 and 2 by the blue color of the freshly 
quarried stone. It lies also, perhaps, in evener beds, and furnishes 
large, handsome, blue blocks, the thickest of which is not over six 
inches. These thick beds have every conceivable alternation with 
thinner, more bituminous beds, which are also sometimes so thick 
as to constitute a bituminous shale, but are usually only a tough 
late... boone cnseeseee ceseas nasse dsseceseeeeavensces Kerns cencee secese cones eneses eoeees 5 ft. 


Total Oxposure.........sscsscossccsces sonsncess ses ceseee conten senses coenes cones 57 ft. ? 


The change of color from blue to drab is very noticeable in the stone 
quarried from No. 3. Beds which certainly cannot have been fractured 
more than a few months, were seen to have already acquired a coating 
of drab one-eighth to one-fourth of an inch thick over the fractured sur- 
face. The layers themselves, before quarrying, are sometimes one-half 
to two-thirds drab, with a blue streak through the center. It would 
Seem as if the drab were entirely an acquired color, and that, perhaps, 
the whole Waterlime was at first a blue rock. The access of air or 
aerated water seems to cause the change. The fact that the lower, regu- 
lar beds (as at this quarry), shut off the percolations of water through 
the rock, may account for the longer preservation of the blue. Whenever 
the beds are lenticular or irregular, or are so situated that the atmos- 
phere finds free access to them, they are drab. They are seen to be blue 
only when deep-seated or lying very true. 

East side of Sec. 28, Tymochtee township. The Tymochtee slate is 
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seen in the bed of the Sandusky at Haman’s mill. Handsome flags 
about two inches thick are taken out. _ | 

Sec. 22, Pitt township. Mr. James Anderson’s quarry shows the fol- 
lowing descending section in the bank of the Sandusky : 


No. 1. Bituminous; dark drab or brown ; earthy and carious; in one vesicu- 
lar bed. (The equivalent of No. 10 in the foregoing “ section of 
the Tymochtee slate ”’) .......cccc0cssecscscces acces sececs coceneees conses senses nee 10 in. 
No. 2. Very hard; almost flinty, irregular beds of one-fourth inch to two 
inches; brown and blue on fracture; sometimes cemented so as 
to appear massive; with cavities containing loose, disintegrated 
material like much of No. 1...... cu... sssoesnes sunonnuon coccceees cossce veces one 5 ft. 


Total exposed... ss. cccsecese sesceecneese cesses cnccee ceesee ace ens cee ces .. 6 ft. 10 in. 





When No. 1 is constantly wet it is dark brown, but in the weather it 
becomes light brown. There are sometimes bituminous films visible on 
a fractured edge; no fossils. 

S.W. 3% Sec. 10, Pitt township, Mrs. Rebecca Smith owns a quarry in 
the Sandusky, from which a fine-grained, even bedded, blue stone, is 
taken, which weathers an ashen color. Here ure some handsome beds, 
six to eight inches thick, affording a fine building material. Dip S.E. 

At various other points in Pitt township, the same features of the 
Waterlime may be seen. No reliable estimate can be made of the thick- 
ness exposed, or of their relative places in the formation, the outcrops 
are so isolated, and show so nearly the same characters. The same stone 
is quarried in the river at Upper Sandusky, by Mr. William Frederick. 

In Sec. 17, Crawford township, Mr. George Mulholland, and on Sec. 24, 
Messrs. Mitten & O’Brien, have quarries in the Waterlime. The stone 
from these openings is in thick beds, much like the gray, hard beds of 
the ‘‘ quarry No. 3,” at Tiffin. 

The Lower Corniferous may be seen in interrupted outcrop along the 
Sycamore creek, from Benton, in Crawford county, to Sec. 18, in Syca- 
more township, Wyandot county. Through the whole of this distance 
it is so hid by drift that no reliable section can be obtained. It is of the 
coarse-grained, thick-bedded, harsh and magnesian type, until, just, 
within Sec. 17, Sycamore, the character of the rock changes. It assumes 
very much the aspect of the drab, thin-bedded Waterlime. A little 
farther down the creek, the soft, thick beds of the Lower Corniferous 
return. Further still, there is another similar change to a fine-grained, 
compact, light-blue stone without fossils. This character continues 
through the most of Sec. 27, and some in Sec. 21, evinced, not often by 
the rock in situ, but by the angular, bluish, fine-grained pieces in the 

This member of the Lower Corniferous was also seen near Mel- 
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more, in Seneca county. No opportunity has been afforded to ascertain 
its thickness, but judging from the superficial exposure, it may have a 
thickness of thirty or even fifty feet. In the N.W. + Sec. 21, Sycamore, 
about eighteen inches of similar compact blue limestone may be seen 
in the creek, underlain by a blue shale which crumbles conchoidally, and 
shows spots of darker blue or purple. It is sometimes quite rock-like, 
yet when long weathered it crumbles. Its thickness cannot be stated, 
though there cannot be less than ten feet, judging from the distance it 
occupies the bed of the creek. On Sec. 18, of the same township, a 
thick-bedded, even-grained rock, harsh like a sandstone, is slightly 
exposed. It is gray, without visible fossils, and weathers,buff. It is 
impossible to give its dip, thickness, or relation to the shale just men- 
tioned. It probably lies below that. Near the same place, land of 
Andrew Bretz, there are also large fragments of a fragile, bituminous, 
crinoidal limestone, seen in the bed of the creek. 

In Pitt township, S. W. 4 Sec. 25, on the land of Jacob Brewer, the 
Lower Corniferous is slightly exposed in the upper bank of the Sandusky 
river. The rock consists almost entirely of the coral Cenostroma monti- 
culifera, Win. Only a thickness of about a foot can be seen in situ, but a 
mass of two feet thickness is tilted up so as to present the edges of the 
beds in a perpendicular position. 


e THE DRIFT. 


Wherever sections ‘were observed throughout the county, the drift 
shows, as in counties further north, the two usual colors. The first is 
light brown or ashen, and extends downward about twelve feet. It may 
be stratified or entirely unstratified, and forms the soil where it has not 
been covered with alluvial or marshy accumulations. Its color alone 
distinguishes it from the underlying blue, or Erie clay. They both con- 
tain bowlders that show glacial action. On Sec. 24, Crawford township, 
the lower member was seen exposed 27 ft. 4 in. in the bank of Tymochtee 

screek, embracing beds of gravel and sand. The upper, overlying, was 

twelve feet, and entirely unassorted; yet on Sec. 18, Tymochtee town- 
ship, both are more or less stratified, as in the following diagram. No 
two sections of this bank would be the same. The greatest uniformity 
in the order of alternation is inthe upper part. The blue hardpan some- 
times extends upward quite to the brown clays and sands, and in one 
case, the whole bank consists of hardpan, the upper portion having the 
brown color. 

The following perpendicular section was taken. It will convey an 
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idea of the general character of the bank, and of the drift in Wyandot 
county. 


TST FS NSP 


.11. 


Fine, compact, yellow sand .........ccssseccoeccsee sorsvesee sonscesce onnnnnneunn . 


Fine, crumbling, brown clay......... sccsscoss snonnonen sunenunen soanannen osescace 


Clean, fine sand, with many limestone pebbles, and fragments of 


black slate ...... .sscssce sausnonon oununsans snaunonsnnsunsneon secssscuscsccsces sonsenene 2 
.8. Rusty sand... ...ccsscecsccss senses sesees nannunnnn suennunan sonnnunnnonsnunnu sesses seeeee 
.9. Cleam, blue sand; water-bearing............s cn. Bensnasen sosees nanssn sesnenece 
. 10. Compact, fine, brown clay ; assorted............... beeees seccen ceases crsncoses 


[To this point the brown color prevails. ] 


Assorted, fine, blue clay ......... sccceses sscecccss sonen cecees cesses ene 7 
Sand in oblique stratification ; changing to gravel............ 
Blue clay ; asgorted.........sscccssocs coscecace coecccace cnsees snacce seeees - 
Sand and clay; blue...... ..u.esnoosenoonnunonnnnnnn sun nsnnnsnen sunnnenee 
A bed of about three feet of sand, the strata standing near- 
ly perpendicular; with alternate streaks of blue and | 
white sand...... scscossce cesses sosces cocnccece onnenn cescessen eee nennen ens . 
f. Fine, blue, assorted clay...... co sosussosn sonsnnnen enononnunnnn nannen J 


vun a 


.12. Blue hardpan, containing gravel-stones, pebbles and scratched 
bowlders. Near the bottom is a bed of very fine blue clay, of at 
least eight inches, perfectly assorted and free from pebbles. Be- 
low it, however, are several feet of hardpan; about.................. 25 ft. 


Fine, crumbling, brown clay, assorted .........ssc00 sersesces csssceses sescceees 4 ft. 
Brown, Sandy clay.........000 csccsecce oss vevcceeee sansnunen sunnunusn sonsssees socascees 1 ft. 


Brown, sandy clay, and fine, yellow sand, in irregular bafs......-... 1 ft. 
Fine, yellow sand ......00+ sssscssns sossecses cecses sstacenesceens ob seenecese sesenecee ens 1 ft. 





Diagram of the front view of the bank of the Tymochtee creek, showing the general superpost- 
tion of the principal parts of the foregoing section. In the bed of the creek the Waterlime 
is in outcrop. (Figure reduced for wood-cut.) 


DR mo mo mp. 


EXPLANATION OF FIGURE. 


Brown clay and sand ; stratified. 
Brown hardpan. 

Stratified brown clay. 

Stratified blue clay and sand. 
Fine blue clay and blue hardpan. 
Brown clay. 

Blue clay. 

Debris ; bowlders and slides. 
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On the opposite side of the creek this bank is entirely wanting. There 
is a bank of a trifle over twelve feet, composed of agglutinated, rusty 
sand, without gravel or bowlders, at the base of which, near the water, 
is a bed of vegetable remains containing some pretty large limbs and 
numerous branches of wood. Such deposits are common in the alluvial 
bottoms bordering the streams. There is a gradual ascent from the level 
of this bank to the height of the bank on the opposite side of the river, 
attaining that elevation in a distance of forty rods. 


MATERIAL RESOURCES. 


As already remarked of other counties in north-western Ohio, the chief 
source of material wealth in Wyandot county lies in its rich and exhaust- 
less soil. The streams are generally too.small or too sluggish to be 
reliable for water-powers. The rocks themselves are not known to pos- 
sess any deposits of valuable minerals. They will serve for common use 
in building, and will make an excellent quicklime. There is reason to 
believe, also, that the Waterlime, when having the characters seen in 
the quarry of Mrs. Smith, Sec. 10, Pitt township, will afford a cement of 
hydraulic properties. 

Good brick of a red color are made in different places in the county 
from the surface of the drift. Such establishments are owned at Upper 
Sandusky by Jacob Gottfried and brother, and by Ulrich and McAfee; 
also on the S.E. } Sec. 11, Salem, on the Infirmary Farm, by Jacob Ulrich. 
Sand for mortar is easily obtained from the numerous natural sections of 
the drift along the drainage valleys. A sand bank at Upper Sandusky 
was observed to underlie a deposit of eight feet of brown hardpan, and 
was excavated to the depth of ten feet. The layers of sand lay nearly 
horizontal. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 


GEOLOGY OF MARION COUNTY. 


SITUATION AND AREA. 


Marion county lies on the broad water-shed between the Ohio river and 
Lake Erie, about fifty miles south of the west end of that lake. It com- 
prises about eleven towns. It is immediately south of Wyandot and 
Crawford counties. It has Morrow on the east, Delaware and Union on 
the south, and Hardin on the west. 


NATURAL DRAINAGE. 


It contains no large rivers. The Scioto, which enters it from the west, 
is the largest, and leaves it at Middletown in a southerly course. The 
Little Scioto, traverses the county about midway, joining the Scioto at 
Berwick. The Whetstone also crosses it in the eastern tier of townships 
in a southerly direction. The waters of the Tymochtee and Little San- 
dusky take their rise in the north-western portion of the county, and 
find their way to Lake Erie. 


SURFACE FEATURES AND SOIL. 


Much of the county is flat, and has a black prairie soil, especially in 
the townships of Bowling Green, Big Island, Salt Rock, Grand Prairie, 
Scott, Claridon and the western part of Marion. The streams that cross 
these prairie-like tracts, are but four to six feet below the level of the 
land, and in time of freshet probably inundate considerable areas. There 
are, however, sudden changes in the character of the surface, even in the 
midst of the prairies. Mounds of the unmodified hardpan still project 
above the general surface. These have a rolling contour, and an ashen 
clayey soil. They are generally covered with forest, while the prairies 
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are treeless. The remaining portions of the county, namely, the town- 
ships of Grand, the northern portion of Montgomery, Greencamp, Pleas- 
ant, Richland, Tully, and the eastern part of Marion, are on the old drift 
surface, and have, with an undulating or rolling outline, a soil of brown 
or ashen clay, containing pebbles and bowlders. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The geological range of Marion county is from the Niagara to the 
Waverly, being greater than that of any other county in the State. It 
thus contains, approximately :* 


Waverly sandstone......... ssscssseesscecscce sovsescee senses coveve concasenssccossce cosssaees sonsonase 140 ft. ? 
Huron shale (Black slate)...........ssssccsssesscess secces cossesces cascescesesces cesses cesses sonne 250 ft. 
Hamilton limestone......... ccsossees cossccecs sossccees sessenscen cesses sesees sscece conseeess soseeeses 20 ft. 
Upper Cormiferous............00scesscsses sonnnnnun onnnnu neeses cesses susanunnn sonescens nenne sessesers 50 ft. 
Lower Cormniferous........ccsscssseresssecseecscsccese costes seusencon acces nennen cee sessecsee ces ceeees 150 ft. 
Oriskany SANGStONE...... 0.000. ssceee co ceeceecscsee snannunnn nnnnsn snnnnnonnennusnnnunonennn seseseees 20 ft 
Water limestone. ........sscscscserenscccce cosces nnnnnnonnnnn sesescecce cesses nunnen cosvecessscses sosees 100 ft 
Niagara limestone..............0 cscescece ovsoesees sansanann ononsnnnn seece seceee cecces cocees ous sonne 40 ft 
Total ......ccccessccescase onuunnnen sonnnonen soesssens sannnuune sonsseges auunsanen sesees nennen concen 780 ft 


The Niagara limestone, the lowest in the scale, is found in the north- 
western part of the county, and is followed toward the east by the higher 
members in the order above given, the general dip of the whole being in 
that direction. The Waterlime occupies the most of the townships of 
Salt Rock, Big Island, Greencamp, Montgomery and Prospect, and all of 
Bowling Green. The Lower Corniferous strikes across the western side 
of Grand Prairie and Marion townships, touching Pleasant and Prospect 
townships east of the Scioto river. The Upper Corniferous underlies the 
remainder of Grand Prairie, Marion, Pleasant and Prospect townships, 
and the western portions of Scott, Claridon, Richland and Waldo. The 
Hamilton occupies a narrow belt just on the east of the Upper Corniferous. 
The Black slate underlies the eastern portions of Waldo, Richland, Clari- 
don, and most of Tully townships. The Waverly is found only in the 
eastern part of Tully. Of these, the Oriskany and the Lower Corniferous 
have not been seen in outcrop in the county, owing to the unbroken 
mask of the drift deposits, and the other formations offer very meager 
opportunities for learning their characters. It is only by tracing their 





* Since this was written, Prof. Orton’s Report on the Geology of Highland County 
has been published. He reports that county as ranging from the Lower Silurian to 
the Carboniferous, which exceeds Marion in range of time, but with the absence of 
three members of the scale—the Oriskany, Corniferous and Hamilton. 
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lines of outcrop from other counties where they afford better facilities for 
‘observation, that their presence and their contents in Marion county can 
be asserted by the geologist. . 

The Niagara was examined in the following places in Grand township: 

S.E. Sec. 419, where Jeremiah Winslow has burned a little quicklime. 
Dip S.E. 

N.E. 4 Sec. 19. A small creek which flows north-easterly across this 
section into the Little Tymochtee creek, lies immediately on the hard, 
gray Niagara, for the distance of over half a mile, on land belonging 
mostly to Mr. S. Hartle. Formerly a great deal of lime was burned from 
the rock along this creek. The dip is to the N.E., but toward the most 
westerly point of exposure, the surface of the rock presents sudden 
changes of dip, disappearing with a dip W. 

The Waterlime is only seen in the bed of the Scioto at Middletown, 
near the southern border of the county. At that place, and about two 
miles further south, in Delaware county, also in the bed of the Scioto, 
it appears as an even bedded drab rock, bluish on the laminations, and 
blotched throughout with blue and drab. The beds are two to four 
inches thick, but sometimes not more than an inch; and some blocks 
are ten inches thick. The blue and drab colors vary and interchange 
in all shapes and directions, without reference to the bedding, except 
that it is not uncommon to see a drab surface to the depth of one-half 
inch to an inch and a half, with a blue strip through the middle. The 
surfaces of the beds are diversified with mud cracks, and separated by 
bituminous films. The stone is slightly vesicular, with small cavities, 
yet for the most part firm and apparently compact. It is a handsome 
and useful building material, comparing favorably with the Upper Cor- 
niferous for all uses. 

The Upper Corniferous, in the township of Grand Prairie, is worked 
quite extensively on N.W. } Sec. 26, by Mr. James Dawson. Here the 
beds dip slightly toward the east; perpendicular exposure about twelve 
feet, facing the west. 

In this immediate neighborhood are the following quarries, also in the 
Upper Corniferous : 

8.W. 4 Sec. 23. By Adam Coonrod. 

S.W. 4 Sec. 23. By Philip Rhetter. 

N.W. 3} Sec. 26. By heirs of Landy Shoots. 

N.E. } Sec. 27, By Eli Powell. 

At Marion, the Upper Corniferous is extensively wrought by Seas & 
Haberman, and by Franklin Swaigler, who have, in adjoining quarries, 
an exposure of about twelve feet of perpendicular bedding. Dip E. Sim- 
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ilar beds are also wrought by John Ballentine, by Joshua Finch, and by 
Nathan Powers. 

S.W. + Sec. 10, Marion township, Mr. Elijah Hardy burns lime from 
the Upper Corniferous. 

S.E. + Sec. 9, Marion township, Mr. Leonard Reiver has taken out 
some stone from the Upper Corniferous. | 


Four and a half miles south of Marion, in Pleasant township, Mr. 
John Owen burns and ships at Marion considerable quantities of quick- 
lime. Sells building stone on the ground at fifty cents per ton. DipE. 

In Richland township, the Upper Corniferous appears in the Whet- 
stone on Secs. 30 and 19, and is quarried on the land of Daniel Oborn ; 
also on the land of Mr. George King, N.E. } Sec. 20. 


The Hamilton. In the bed of the Whetstone, about a mile below the 
village of Waldo, may be seen a very hard, blue, pyritiferous limestone, 
in beds of eight to twelve inches, which is believed to belong to the 
Hamilton, although there is not sufficient exposure within the county 
to determine its horizon. This would furnish a fine building stone, were 
it not for the abundance of pyrites crystals contained in the rock. After 
a few months’ exposure to the weather, these will inevitably change to 
the yellow peroxyd of iron, the rusty drippings of which present an 
offense to the eye, and soil the beauty of any wall. 


The Huron Shale is popularly known as “the black slate.” At various 
piaces in the bed and banks of the Whetstone river, in the townships of 
Richland, Claridon and Tully, it finds characteristic exposure. It may 
be seen N.E. + Sec. 16, Richland township, where it is in thin, brittle 
sheets, and rises several feet along the bank of the stream. It holds 
large, concretionary masses of a coarse black limestone. These are very 
hard, and appear arenaceous at the center, with a band of more calcareous - 
and crystalline material round the outside. They sometimes exceed four 
feet in diameter. Globular masses of crystalline pyrites are also com- 
mon, often several inches indiameter. The black slate may also be seen 
in Secs. 3 and 26 of the same township, and Sec. 34 of Tully township, 
land of James Brown Lee. In the absence of other stone, this slate has 
been somewhat used for walling wells in the eastern part of the county. 

The Waverly Sandstone is quarried to a limited extent on land of 
Mr. James Brown Lee, Sec. 34, Tully township. It here has a position 
to the west of observed exposures of the underlying Black Slate, and 
must be an outlier from the more extensive beds of the same stone 
which lie further east. Other openings are met with on Sec. 36 of the 
same township, and at Iberia, in Morrow county. 
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The Drift shows no apparent diminution in Marion county. Since its 
general character differs in no respect from that already described, but 
few points of observation will be noted. At Middletown the contents of 
a gravel bank were noticed to contain a great many large fragments 
from the Water-limestone, so arranged as to indicate not only the agency 
of water in rapid currents, but the direction of its flow. Some of these 
pieces of limestone were as much as two feet across, but usually not over 
two inches in thickness, and but slightly water-worn. They lay in the 
midst of gravel which had a stratification dipping rapidly toward the 
south. The limestone fragments also lay with their sides almost inva- 
riably upward, but sloping with less inclination in the same direction, 
similar to the arrangement of flat stones or other obstructions often 
seen in the bottoms of streams. It would seem as if the water, precip- 
itated in cascades down the southern slope of the glacier, bringing such 
dislodged portions of the drift as fell into the current, sought to arrange 
the obstructions to its flow so as to offer the least resistance. 

On the S.W }Sec. 36, Salt Rock township, a well seventy feet in depth 
through drift deposits, furnished no water—dug on the premises of R. W. 
Messenger. 

About Berwick, and a mile or two west, there are unusual numbers of 
bowlders, some as large as six feet indiameter. The country about is roll- 
ing, and they seem to have been embraced within the drift. In the south- 
ern part of Pleasant and Greencamp townships, especially in the vicinity 
of Middletown, the upper portions of the drift are very apt to contain 
deposits of gravel and sand, with frequent bowlders. 

At Waldo, the drift is seen to consist, along the river bank, of twenty- 
five feet hardpan. Brown color prevails downward about fifteen feet; 
blue below that depth, soon becoming sandy, furnishing water. In other 
places, within a half-mile, the top of the drift is gravel and sand, with 
only a thin covering of hardpan. 


MATERIAL RESOURCES. 


Gravel is found in the southern part of the county, and is extensively 
employed in road-making. Clay, for red pottery and brick, is abundant 
throughout the county. Stone taken from the various quarries in the 
Upper Corniferous formation, serves for all purposes of building. It may 
be employed in the most massive as well as in all ordinary structures, 
having resistance sufficient to withstand any pressure needed. It is of 
a light blue or gray color, and when arranged properly in a building, 
with stone of a lighter shade, it produces a fine architectural effect. In 
the city of Marion it is employed in the county jail and numerous stores. 
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Its dark shade produces in a building the esthetic effect of strength, 
age and solidity, making it specially adapted to Gothic structures. 

The Black Slate has heretofore been esteemed of little or no econom- 
ical value. It is due, however, to the enterprise of a citizen of Defiance, 
in Defiance county, Mr. E. H. Gleason, that we have the practical dem- 
onstration of the eminent hydraulic qualities of the Black Slate in Ohio. 
Mr. Gleason uses the lowest seventeen feet of the formation, which 
attains an aggregate thickness of nearly three hundred feet, with very 
uniform characters. We have no reason to doubt that the hydraulic 
property pervades the whole. Owing to the inflammable bituminous 
matter it contains, the slate is easilyand cheaply burned, to a certain ex- 
tent supplying its own fuel. Six to eight hours of red heat expel all 
volatile matter, leaving a lime which is easily reduced to a powder. The 
stone is not selected altogether promiscuously from the quarry. Itis 
thought that the most compact and calcareous courses, which, when 
burned, are of a grayish or ashy purple, afford the best hydraulic cement. 
The more slaty and highly bituminous beds, after burning, are of a light 
cream color, or white with yellowish streaks and spots. Yet more than 
a half of the stone burned by Mr. Gleason is of the latter quality. The 
cement has been put to practical test in a number of ways at Defiance, 
and is now being employed in the abutments of an iron bridge at that 
place, over the Wabash and Erie canal, in connection with the Oriskany 
sandstone, quarried at Whitehouse, in Lucas county. Mr. Gleason em- 
ploys two constant draw-kilns, and grinds the lime by steam power.* 
It is only necessary to add that in Marion county the base of the Black 
Slate strikes across the townships of Scott, Claridon, and Richland, and 
that its exposures along the Whetstone afford ample facilities for a simi- 
lar enterprise. 


*It is due, perhaps, to the Geological Survey, to add that Mr. Gleason attributes 
the success of his enterprise to the suggestions and advice of members of the present 
Geological Corps. Other cases could be named in which the visits of the geologist 
have resulted in the immediate development of home products. 


APPENDICES. 


APPHNDIX A. 


TABLES ON TEMPERATURE AND RAIN FALL. 
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TABLE IV.—PORTSMOUTH. 
of Water from Rain, and Snow reduced to Water, in inches and hundredths, at Portsmouth 
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From observations taken by D. B. Cotton. 
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Ohio. Lat. 38° 45’ 


Monthly and annual quante 


Long. 80° 50°. Height above the sea, 523 feet. 
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TABLE VI.—MARIETTA. | 


Monthly and annual quantity of Water from Rain, and Snow reduced to Water, in inchea and hundredths, at Marietta, Ohio. 


N., 


Lat. 39° 








Long. 81° W. From observations taken by Gro. O. HILDRETH, M.D. 
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TABLE VIIL—URBANA. 


and Snow reduced to Water, in inches and hundredths, at Urbana, Oh 


in, 


y of Water from Ra 


vantılı 


ta 


t. 40° 6’ N., Long. 88° 43’ W. From observations taken by Mito G. WILLIAMS. 


Monthly and annual 
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‚at Cleveland, Ohio. 
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APPENDIX B. 


PROFILES OF RAILROADS AND CANALS. 


The subjoined partial profiles of our more important railroads and canal 
lines are published as matters of public interest, and to illustrate the 
description given of the topography of the State. They have been fur- 
nished by the officers of the several public works enumerated, or by the 
engineers who made the surveys, and form the most accurate data we 
have been able to obtain. It will be noticed, however, that only a few of 
our railroads are included in the list given, and that there are some dis- 
crepancies in the reported altitudes of intersecting lines. These errors 
of omission and commission are, however, of less moment from the fact 
that a much fuller representation of the local topography of the State 
will be given in the final volume of the Report of the Geological Survey, 
and before that shall be published the profiles of our railroads will be 
co-ordinated so as to eliminate some of the discrepancies to which refer- 
ence has been made. Buta small part of the material already on hand 
is now published, on account of necessary limitation of space. 

J. SN. 


PROFILES OF RAILROADS. 667 


ALTITUDES OF STATIONS ON ATLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 


(Above Lake Erie.) 


FEET. FEET. 
Orangeville (State line)................ 370 West Salem...........0cccevs ccscscces secuce 513 
Berghill......... sscscsces cocsccces cosccecce ove 483 Polk ....0cccccce cesses coccse coscccace sannnanen 667 
Johnston Summit ........ ID ccccceces asunse 553 Ashland 2.0... ..c0c0 cccece coccce cocecs cosceece 511 
Baconsburg ......... 0. seesenn ces PEPFPFRPERER 390 Windsor sercssnennnnnenonnnen ennoneen cesses 494 
Warren ......000 oonaonnon cocccccee cossecceecs 327 Mansfield ......... ccoccccce coccsccce cevescece 581 
Leavittsburgh .......60sesscsses sovescesece 322 Ontario ....2.000 seceee snnnunannenn anne onen 
Braceville ......... 200000000 ccccesesscesececs 326 Galion ....cccce cececs cocene coccccees nannen ann 596 
Windham.,........ cccsccos ccececees ononenene 389 Caledonia ...... ..ccccece soccccece sonnanenn ses 493 
Freedom .......2. ssesccscecsscccnccce cessences 575 Marion .....020. cececccce ccccccccs onsnannne oes 389 
SUMIMit......... ccececcce csccececs seccccese ace 613 Berwick ....u.000 cosccccce seccccces sunnnunnen 345 
Ravenna 2... rBecccccce conccceve covecsece ces 520 Richwood 2.000000 ccccee cvccce cocecs cesses cee 369 
C. and P. crossing.........cssses cossesees 522 North Lewisburg...........00. ccssesses vee 507 
Kent ....0.200 sence cecccccss cncces coccevece one 474 Tavlortown .....0... coccccese cocecs cvcces ccs 518 
Tallmadge ......0..sssces cesses secese covcsece 527 Urbana ......cscsenonnnennannnnanannn cocese ces 454 
Akron, ie « cvveccece ceccceseccsececes coccee 430 ponte je 379 

ew Po C cvccccce coscccece cvcene nennen ne 9 ringfield ...c.ccc0 cevces snnannenn sevens ove 

Wadsworth .......2. cccececceees genen anne 542 Sneider’s ne ove sauna eoccvccse enccce coccescce ses 311 
Seville 21... .cccsces ssccesssceee sesececneees 403 Kneisley’8 ......s0. sescosees sececesessevevees 230 
Bridgeport ...... ...... ssesescscecsevevces ove 380 Dayton .....cccscceccsves sevens sessee nennen 179 


Cleveland, A. and G. W. depot...... 24 | Leavittsburg .......ccscscccccse ses coseceees 322 
EWburg..erscnsn concccees covesccce sessceveses BITEM ..cccc cccccscccencccees coscesecs senses 317 
Plankroad ........0 csccecsce coececcccsccecces 469 Niles ...... 000000 cocccccce coccecces nansan secece 
Solon ....cccce cscscccee sannnnane socescece cesece 457 Girard .....0cce coccen cocece coceve cocces cocssecs 310 
AUFOTR nennen vecccccce cccces cevece nennen one 515 Brier Hill...... ......... eecccecce covcse nennen 338 
Mantua .....coss ccsccccce covccccce covcccscece 536 Youngstown ..cccccee coe cecvsc veces sans 290 
Garrettsville ....0. 2000000. dees coccceccconees 455 Beatch Mine... ...... ccccccsessccssses ceases 350 
Windham. .......cccc cece ccccce cscccscceces 372 Hubbard ......... 200000 ceccccescccnes cesses cee 328 
Braceville ........ccecsccens 000000 covecsccees 340 State line ........cc00 coscccces sunnen cosenens 252 
PITTSBURGH, FORT WAYNE AND CHICAGO RAILROAD. 
EnOn „22.002000 000000000 seccceces soccevece cesess 434 Alliance .....c0c0 cccces annnononnunnnnenncns une 524 
State lime ...........cccssecs cocccesce coccccees 472 Beach Creek...... ccccccceccccescrcescscene 605 
Palestine ......... cccccccccsscesscces sevessecs 455 Strasburg ou... coscccces serccecce neuen veceee 526 
Leslie’s Run ..........cccccceces ces cccscoecs 479 Nimishillen Creek......... cesses cssssesee 574 
New Waterford ......... ccccccece scssceees BOS | Louisville ......ccccccccccss ssccosscece sevens 
Bull Creek.......0. cscscecce sccccsare eneone „ 5154 | Nimishillen Creek............sccce cesses 
Columbiana ...... ccccscce cccccsccesevcscce Canton ...0c0ssecee en ecee namens nennen nenne cee 474 
Mill Creek......... ccccscces socsccces accecnce Massillon 2.22. cccccces senonnene rennen cveces 392 
Beaver Creek ........0 ccssssess sescse cence 4874 | Tuscarawas River ......sscccccsseee nenn: 379 
Green Creek ......... ccsccces 0 coscer cress 461 Massillon Mineß......... ssscesces oonanenee 385 
Green Creek Siding..........ssccsseceses 454 Newman’s Creek.........sccsscecseesscens 439 
Middle Fork...... cccsccce sesccsces coeves . 461 Fairvie W ...ccccccccs cocccecccccscoecsece seees 451 
Franklin......... coscccscs cogeccess secvececses 506 Orrville ....cccce ceccecece ceccce sannennununn une 499 
Salem ........csccccsccccnsrsces cos seecessvcees 620 Sugar Creek.......0- cccccccceccoves seeeesees 469 
DamascusS...... 200000 coves cvccce cesses sccees 615 Wooster Summit............ nennen ssccsees 563 
Smithfield ..............s0ce cseseoees seceeeee 569 Apple Creek..euunassnensensnennnnonenene 369 
Mahoning River ......... sccesseecsesees . 501 OOBEET ...ccc seecescen sscnen secees sanserasen 342 





668 GEOLOGY OF OHIO. 


FEET. FEET. 
Killbuck .......00 200000 000000000 000000 sscnes 376 | Kirby ...0.. ccccscnes cecnce sencecsececces anna 309 
Shreves ..easnsesssnonenenuenornonensnunennene 332 Forest ...... ucsonsaoonnenannnonnuen sossee coe - oh 
Lakeville Road Crossing............... 381 Blanchard’s Fork............cceses 000... 327 
Bridge over Lake Fork...... esse... 375 Dunkirk .........000020200 000200 onen anne ces - 316 
Loudonville .........ccccee cevascece sesesees 412 Wasbington....... ......002 ccecscsce snoneneen 379 
Perryville .......20002 22200200200 000000 80000 433 Hog Creek Marsh..............0. ssceee een 34 
Bridge over Black Fork..........000¢.+ 410 Johnstown...... cesses seosnonnen coe nannen one 33 
Lucas...... zensonsee caseee socces cescee anonnenne 934 Lafayette ..........00 cesses coscecers nenn ne 363 
Mansfield .............22sceece ccoscs neces sce 592 Hog Creek..........ccccsssoecess coves anne 2R8 
Spring Mills Crossing...........00+ esse 639 Lima 0.0... coco ns snosnanen annnnunen costae nennen 309 
Richland Crossing...... 22.2.0000 csesesess 640 Elida ........0 00es000onananen cocecece cooeneecs 225 
Crestline.......zu200 sescsscesceccesceses anne 594 Del pho ...... ...... ssecesces cocsscescns nenne 211 
Leesville .......c. ccc secccecee anno coceseene 562 Middle Point...........c 00200000000 22020 211 
Robinson ...... 2.2... 020000000000 000000 ceases 500 Van Wert... ...... ccc csccee sonen nannenann cus 213 
Bucyrus 20.0.4 csescecee secees ansensonnnnnenne 434 CONTOY sesnen sonen coeneceee oncece neces svaces 218 
‚Nevada 0....00c0 cesses scenes sonanaonn coseee ves 359 DIXON. 00.00. 020000 cosceenes seceee sesece ceaseees 225 
Broken Sword Creek..........csssses eevee 343 Monroeville ...... 0... ssasonenn senmnenoene 2) 
Edenville .......2.0.2 020022 002000 000200 00000 355 Maples ...... 220000 cee 000000000 cocers cesses ces 250) 
Upper Sandusky ...............022ssseeece 287 Fort Wayne .........00 scsces sosves anne - 3 


CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS, CINCINNATI AND INDIANAPOLIS RAILWAY. 


Cleveland depot ............0.ccssseeee 10 Crawford and Richland line...... 548 
“ Superior street ......... 32 Summit, near Crestline ............ GM 
Chestnut Ridge......... cesses coovevees is Crestline nusnon corneceee seeeee seesse sonen ul 
CTOD cercccsee covcccsce nennnnsnnen ernennen 2 AIION ....cc00e enennonon nonnunnne ceonecees aM 
Olmsted .......2. ccccessee cesses cesscensece 224 Crawford Co. line ........... scene aR 
Columbia.......... scosee cnesceses soveecess 241 Theria ...c.nseassnnennen concscnee unsere $73.32 
Eaton 2.2... sesccess cccesveee coceevces cones 240 Gilead ee 466 
Grafton .........ccsccessecsccnee sosceeacs 228 Cardington ........cs00 cescseees senonenne 437 
La Gramge....ccece cececcsce coscceces couse 255 Delaware Co. line...........cescccceee 405 
„‚ ellington Bun snnnnnssn sonsenuen aonseonee 286 Ashley 00.00. cesses coeces cceene sonen . $12 
tochester 20... ...5 cee ceveeeens nonanenan ne 360 Fden 2.0... csccscnce cowess csseee cue cenceece 405 
Huron Co, line wo... ceccecescee seeeeeees 390.50 Delaware ...... ccsscssee sccnceescensecees 378 
ew London ...... seocecnen coevencee ane 421 Berlin ........0 200200000 sccece ccceee none 3k 
Greenwich ......22s022 002000 20er Ber one 475 Lewis Center........cccccssesscsce eveees 7 
Salem ...sccscc cccsscnce sennonnnn sesescenees 507 Worthington ...... ccccccsce cee cosennees 340 
Shelby ......00. csccosces sssccesee soseeeees 544 Columbus .........cccecees coscescee onen 170.9 


INDIANAPOLIS DIVISION. 


Galion .........000 senenone nenannunn tescecees 595 Bellefontaine...... 0.0... ccccsscececece saves 640 
Marion .....ncsssonsenennnsnnnnonnnunsnunee nun 402 Sidneyen.snensens sonne cnssesencc cess conces eee IS 
Summit, 4 m. east of Bellefontaine.. 773 Union „22.22.20 2002n0000 2n0n00 san non covses coves 532 


COLUMBUS AND HOCKING VALLEY RAILROAD. 


Columbus depot..........ssscsssecess 170.80 Millville ...... ..ccsceee csscecees concen cccecs „ 174 
South depot ....ccccscsccsscssce cessevens 144 Enterprise ............ cesses cececs concen ons „ 1% 
Starch factory ........cssscsssscees conees 165 Falls Mills ..........05 scssss coscce caneee ove 163 
Edwards’ ......sc0sccscescecseeeces nennen 189 LOgan sense ces cscces san nen cusses namen ences . 19 
Groveport ...... eo. seca ee sesesenee seaees 164 Haydenville ............. Veesssosen sensunnee 116 
Winchester ......... 000000000 esseeseenss 1% Lick Runs....ccccccscsccssecscccecscce veces DIA 
Carroll 0.0... 220002000 sscccsven senses eveses 240 Nelsonville...........s0sseece ses coccas cee cee „ 108 
Lancaster 0.2... .c0scecceese svceesceseeees 253 Salina ... ... ceccscces see seecoees ban cencee cesses 4 


Sugar Grove.........ccsese senses se seneee 193 Athens ...cnsssonnessensnnsnenononnnnnnunnen BL 








PROFILES OF RAILROADS. 669 


TOLEDO, WABASH AND WESTERN RAILROAD (TOLEDO TO FORT WAYNE.) 


FEET. FEET. 
Toledo ...ccssce ccsscssce sorsscece one sonsoeees 10 Sand Hill...... cesses ceseceece snnoenern one 166 
Maumee City ......... ccsssesss cesseesee aes 66 Defiance 00.0.0... cececces snnnunenn enunnonnnen 125 
White House ......... cccsccces cee cccseeees 79 Antwerp 2.2... .cccee cence nannnnnnn con coeees 157 
Washington .......0. cccscseee cocencnsensace 100 Indiana line ............ 200200 cesses cosesees 172 
Liberty ......000 ccccccere cesses sceses sessceene 109 New Haven......cs. seccscsee ssecesseesacees 187 
Napoleon ......... cesscsces snnonnenn cossesees 107 Summit seenenerosnsnenonsnsunnenannonunnnnsen 222 
Two Mile Creek ........0 cccscses cesseeees 113 St. Mary’s River..........ss sess sense 191 
Prairie Rum.......c. cccscsscs cossceces nennen 127 Divide ....csssccsceee cececonce snnnnnnen nenne 213 


CINCINNATI AND MARIETTA RAILROAD. 


Loveland. ......... ssscsccssceces sosseeees 20.50 Elk Fork of Raccoon Creek ( Vinton 
SPOMe’B........ csecececccsccccccesscecsees 254 Furnace) ............ 
Blanchester ......... sescscscecesttoecses 404 Raccoon Creek......cscsesscssee nennen nenne 152 
Martinsville ......... sessscscsceseeveees 470 Zaleski . es cccccccsccscesesssses 148 
Vienna ...nnsrenosonnnn coveseees sosseeees 557 Big Sand Furnace, oe aces ceeee nennen ceases 139 
Leesburg .......00 000000000000 onananenn cee 457 MOonville..........cccseccccssseecsecsees ove 150 
Walnut Creek bridge ............... 405 Tunnel 00... .ccecececees conse coe snnnnneen one 150 
Paint Creek 1.0... ccccsscee ccceeeconseees 323 Mineral City... .....csc0cscses see senereee 4. 158 
Buckskin 0.2... .ccescece cesses conse senses 347 Marshfield ...... ....ccsse cesses cos sescncee ees 253 
MO annannuee cesees seccononseseucees 353 Hocking River....easssossaoronssen cesses 85 
Frank fort..........ssccec cesses sonen onen 190 ANAL... 0. see cos cecescns ceeeee 85 
Paint Creek ......... ccscsssee cesscvees ons 165 Athens 0.0... cc crscecee scence cecece cos cee onen 81 
ME setae cesses acceee cecseece ees 157 Warren’s 00.01. cscsesses secscc cesses secnce ces 98 
“ ME atone seaces cece snceescnens 154 Pilcher Grade...... cz... cesses eee cossveees 301 
Anderson .. 0.1 susose cee consceces seoeecees 135 New En TAM... scene snunenonnnsn ern cee one 235 
Chillicothe ......... cssssesee cesses seeees 62 Sharp’s Run ........ csscovces onen cocesece 206 
Scioto bridge ........cccecceccssecnevenes 52 Fisk's Tunnek neces seneee cesceees con sen coos 168 
Dry Run .....cccecccscssceccescsesececces 84 Herrold’s Tunnel.........cccccecceeseseeee 145 
Schooley’s ........2000 sesssesessce essere 93 Federal Creek ...c.cssssssssssecsservesesee TO 
Londonderry .....s0:0 se cesseeeee nern 52 Big, RUN... un nsennsen nennen nennen 83 
Salt Creek ....ccsseccssce soscee soscnsees A | _ Nan en sec nen ann nun nannnn cen son ces ences 71 
Pigeon Creek......csaren one nonennonneen 53 Cutler... ses ssecerceceecsessecssonsssece 204 
Raysville ........scceseescosssees cossesees 63 Big Poland... unernssnsnsesunenurnennen 180 
Pigeon Creek ...... su000u sronssarn nennen 80 Little Hocking... sense see see cee see ons cece ces 182 
Tunnel ...... csseceoes sees sscceccscesesens 125 Vincent’S «0.0.2 cee see csssesscecccesesssseesss 20] 
Hamden ........ccsc cesses sessceecscen ens 148 Tunnel ......ccc csc ccssscucc een cecensceccseens 240 
“Raccoon Creek .........cccssceeesecees 135 Harmar ..ccccccccsccsscsecessessessssecsee DO 
CLEVELAND AND PITTSBURGH RAILROAD. 

Cleveland machine shop...... ses... 56 Lima .....ccce cecece cscvecees sessecees senseeees 525 
“ Euclid street avenue... 95 Beech Creek, TAL]... ... ssccecesccoccscesens 471 
Newburg........000 ssenonene soanssonnennenenene 224 WALET re 446 
Mill Creek aasesonene sescecscs cossescee seeees 210 Alliance ...uccoen sanannenn coseescescessceeeecs 516 
Bedford .......0. ccscoseee ove erevecescoserece 368 Mahoning Summit............ ser. 627 
Tinker’ 8 Creek 20... 200200 cssvesseecnceeres 248 AYATC seruaossnonunnnunn sosscnses sescaseee ces 503 
“ below rail ..... cssccsee 120 Sandy Summit......... cccsssseessseee sseees 612 
Macedonia ........ sussoeson svenesscssncesees 420 Yellow Creek Summit ..............0005 543 
Hudson Station ...... suunosuen anensnonn one 480 Salineville .......0. ccsccceee cocscecesccessees 306 
ee Village .......0. cesscssee sonnenenn 547 Hammondsville .......0. ssssscese cossesees 115 
Cuyahoga Riy er bridge ........ccccseees 474 Linton, mouth of Yellow Creek ..... 121 
SUTLACE......cceceseecee 456 Welleville......... cssscssce snnonnon ssecseees 115 
Pr. & O. canal rail on bridge........... 509 Liverpool Nonnen seeeen soncceees sucess sonseenes 120 
Burface .....ceseccescorsees 495 Smith’s Ferry ......... scosecosssseee nennen 125 
Ravenna Station......... ccsscces cscecsees 530 Industry .......2. sccccsccccseescecses sescsesee 125 
“ Public Square ........csseeee 560 Beaver........: cessseces coccsscesscncesen sosees 138 
Rootstown .......4 csscosccssnccescoee sesees 550 Sewickleyville ssveeeceeee soecescovseeesecs 165 
Summit in Atwater......... cccsscssscsees 603 Allegheny, « Outer depot ......cescereeves 191 
AtWateEr 0.0.00. cosceccs cvccesces sonece cnoees 560 Pittsburgh .......... ecesecseee seve voeveeees 172 


N 


GEOLOGY OF OHIO. 


TUSCARAWAS BRANCH. 


FEET. FEET. 
Bayard. .......00 ssesccese son cescsesee covecsecs 503 Tunnel ........0 sssunnoes ansansnen senunneun coe 446 
Minerva ......000 cevscccscceccccecees covcesees 480 Mineral Point ......... ceccscece ononen nenne 386 
Pekin......... 220000 200000000 soncccces coccccecs 460 Zoar Station ........... gnannonun ccccccese cue $14 
Oneida....erses asvccccss onnnenunnannnnnnn ann nee 436 Canal Dover ......ccs cocscsces auansnonnenene 307 
Malvern ... ....00 ssosccees sonnannnnesonensnne 426 New Philadelphia ...... ......000 ssssseses 331 
Waynesburg ....ersoosnaonnensnsenunnn conse 426 
WHEELING BRANCH 
McCoy’s .....csce seccesceseccce nn anun coscnsecs 111 Portland ...... sccccccee ccssccscecccrececces ons 90 
SlOam'S .......00 ceceveces coccsccnsecscenes cos ees 125 Martinsville...... ....cccec cececncce cccovcees 86 
Steubenville ......... csceccese cevccccrsce vee 90 BITC .ccccccce vec cccece seveccece sevece nennen 82 
LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
State line ......... cccccescscecccecs cesses 79 Monroeville .......ccccccccee ses coves cae 161 
OTMEBUL.......cc000 sonen on ceceeveccccses 78 Bellevue ... ...... cecccccce access conces ves 190.9 
Pt. Amboy ...... cccscssee cocces sonsesees 123 Clyde ...... 020020 000 000000 sccscnas cocsesecs 127.3 
Kingsville ..ereossocnenonnnneonsonnun ces 98.40 Fremont ......000sscece scoce cesses cee cee 61.93 
Ashtabula ......cssesoonansunon cee cosces 74.67 GHETIOG.....0.000 cnanccercecsccccs coscncece vee 65 
Saybrook ...... sssecces secsssacsvesceecs 17 Toledo ....cu000 sesscceee conces coe ses cnsees 13.6 
Geneva 2.0.10 venceccce cccccenccsescccevece 94.16 Holland .....s000 cecces covccccccceccscecvee 66 
Unionville .......csccececseccscsee secees 130.81 Ridge ...... 200200 000000 cnn coccesccssesonces 113 
Madison ... ..ccccsce cosccveee secces cosece 141.83 SWANTON ....cccce cocevccee ane cones ove ces 110 
Perry .....0000 000000000 cvcesccececcsces ove 133.00 Delta......sscseecovesscscece cos cscces sesces 149 
Grand River........cccecosescecces cocees 87 WAUBEOn ...... cc ccc cccece sauren nn nenne 200 
Painegville ......000 scccecces covcsecce ces 76 Summit 2.0... cece ccgececnccesscacsaseese LOE 
Mentor... ....0.cecconceveecoserccsccess ces 76.80 Pettisville ...... 10. 020020000 000000000 0n00. 188 
Willoughby .......1.ccccsscecsssesees ves 61.80 Archbald ....eoasnanonssoonuusnensonunse 165 
Wickliffe ......... 000000 0s0000 coseee 00n000 83.70 Stryker .......00 cseccesce sevcsseasccsssees - 146 
Northwood ...... 0.000 cceses vee cccecsees 69.40 Bear Creek .......00 csscesccs ccoccs cosece 125 
Euclid ........0 secescees onanno one oe PERFRER 53.70 Bryan ....cccce cevsccecs cesnce eneanenun ces 198 
Cleveland depot ............ssecseee on 18.70 Melburn ...... sossasone cos nnsasnnen cosece 270 
“ Superior street ......... 32 Summit ....0.0c0 cecsee sennannnumnansnene«e 304 
Chestnut Ridge...... ccs. ssscessoeees 168 Edgerton ....c0c00 cesees cocecece cecsccece 270 
Berea ...... 000000 cecces coc cccees onamsananne 220 Butler....enoos caccescecccccoscovee sosancane 297 
Elyria...... eu sececn ceecsnsnsees cose nn 155 Waterloo ......sccece cooes does encscvesees 340 
Oberlin ......00ccesccece cosscccee soosecsce 252 Lawrence 020000 anenonenn covsse ce sescscecs 364 
Townsend .......0c0ce ase cecececsecccccees 336 Corunna ...... socanecee cecceeconees sesces 397 
Norwalk ...00. sssccsoce coveee ves onsannann 155.4 Summit .......02 cesserecccecccece sen ove 425 
PITISBURGH, CINCINNATI AND ST. LOUIS RAILROAD. 
(STEUBENVILLE TO NEWARK.) 
Washington street, Steubenville... 155 | Philadelphia Road............... sss 285 
Min tAtION ....0cecc nennen cecees cocvevees 94 Dennison 20.22. .cccecceves sovenceee soranence 282 
Gould’s Station. ..... ..ccccscscececscescceee 106 Uhrichsville ...... ...cccccscsccsvcccvseccees 290 
Tunnel No. 1....o.000 cscccece seccccocesces 260 Trenton..cess ccscscecs sonsaonne one sunnuunne one 260 
Smithfield .......00 scecsccce coon eoveeseces 200 Lock 17 ...ccccve ccccscece ccccnsces neuen vorne 25 
Tunnel No. 2...... 2.0020 seescscccerssseesses 370 Port Washington ...... cccccccsccseee une 240 
Reed’s Mill v.o.... 99E000000 89000009 son 9090008 238 Newcomerstown...... OHSSOO 0095090 299490008 23 
Skelley’s Station.......... sesnnnone cer cssses 268 Oxford .....c000secees eensee eoesecces cocceeanes . 20 
Tunnel No. 3......... sessesssscnesenscess eve 490 West Lafayette... inessenmnsenennee 200) 
Bloomfield Station........... seeceee sonne 328 Coshocton ....cccce seccceses sonunsonnnance see 198 
Unionport ......106 soresssee sanssssenenenenn 373 Rock Run... essen cscccsces ceace nsansnanen nee 185 
Count munty line, Jefferson and Harrison 418 Come sville .....0c00escscees cosevecee oe none 165 
8 u..ou..... aeeeseees euneesece s..-...... oe 432 Adams’ Mills... ...cccccccceces BOO CORSE. 2OO 900 158 
Gade JUNCTION ...... cecccccee coccceces ove „ 518 Dresden ...... tsecccccercccsccccesce 162 
Tunnel No. 4....ccce0 cssserecsssncsces nenne . 605 | Frazeysburgh ....euuunsosusnenn une nennunene 228 
Fairview...nescee nonnnsen onnanuemnonnunann sn 436 | Nashport Koad...... sen oencen ses wt ssenacees 200 
New Market .....ccce vse nennen eonenenens ... 386 Hanover ....... un ennenanen cosccacecoees son SOT 
Mastersville.. 2000 SO 009 CH HS 10 00 HB EHRE SERCO e 363 Montgomery’ 8 seueeeseos 900008 06000000 8000086 27 
Tunnel No. 5.. vo.....u.0005 a0 202 CeRnEEE Ce ...... 480 Newark TIXWSEXYIMIIELTTTIE SHOSHHCHS aS ZI SCRE 36 











PROFILES OF CANALS. 


SANDUSKY, DAYTON AND CINCINNATI RAILROAD. 


FEET FERT. 
Sandusky .....0sss cesses oes beeaee ese roceceees 25 Kenton ...... zeesaesonannnonannonunsn sosescees 442 
Bellevue ...... 0.000 cscscveee sccncscescncceses 186 Bed Of Scioto...... .sscscessccscecesecceeees 3£0 
County line ......00. cscces sennnnnan sescesees 207 County line, Logan and Hardin ..... 484 
Lodi occ cceees cnseee boa neecevens cesses cncees 282 North Fork, Big Miami ............... 466 
Republic ....ccssecsscssees sonannann soveevees 308 Bellefontaine....ssscssscecs socccscecsescsees 648 
Tiffin ......ccccceccesee cesses nnnnnnen aunnnrnne 183 West Liberty.......scccseces cssccsees onenen 526 
carey. Stee coseccnee vessscaee seense snansnnsn ses 245 Urbana 20.00. sssesesce cece be ceceees osenseee oes 458 
TTY Marsh........0 csscssce conceeee 356 


DAYTON AND MICHIGAN RAILROAD. 


Frost H. F. HARTWELL, CHIEF ENGINEER. 


Above low water Above Lake 


Erie. 
Cincinnati ...... ..cecccce ccccccecs coeces ssscecece cvece seccccess eccses onen seeee 
ION ...... ccc csnccccercccves sevccecee vosccecce secs ecccccscecancocccoees 162 29 
Dayton ......000 cecosccce senenonun coccen cccces cocces soccevecs cocscs seccscecess 313 180 
Dayton, Camal......c..ccccccsssecs cosssvsrcccece cecene sovese cesses ceceaces 299 166 
OY ssscccece vescee ses vacses cnsece sscnes cecece sonnannen snnmmensannene seces eee 403 270 
PIQUa.... ...00. ceccccces cosces nonnen cesccvececccecves cos cos ceccocces soscesceeces 493 360 
Si 11:3 ZBPRRPTEDPELTTPEPPPEURTTPPFFPURTELTTEPPPPLETETFFPFRPPRTPEPETEPREPELEETTER 561 428 
Principal summit ... ...... +... 20. onsauanun nun anannenen conene cos secascees 613 480 
DNA ..onesoonsnonnenen vee cccccscecccccs ene cae nun nennen cscccesncees son ann secese 578 445 
Botkin8... ....00 000 0anneo cocces cnccve cece cocece nun ccccccvcces nonsnnnsn ana nne 674 381 
Wapakoneta 2.0... ...0c0 onnann unnnon coc nun cee cesses coccee ceases sve scecsecce 451 318 
CriderBville ...... 020000 cccevesce ces non nunnen anne coe ces cecece cosces coeses 447 914 
co cccs covcccece cee seccceccccce annnnnans aan cecces secece ves cesecccccce concen 435 302 
Sugar Creek ...... ceccccnce cus soccer ces cecces cccccccesseccs cos sesene svcecsese 405 272 
ITO oeronnannnen cos vce ccc ces cus namen cocnceccese ces ano sceces ann ana an een nun ese 374 241 
Columbus Grove ... .cccce ccccccecs cecece nannon an cecces covceccce seceas ccs 327 194 
LR WA oo ccceccccce ccnces ceccccecs secccecce sansannan sun ces eescesevecssencccace 288 155 
LeipßiC ....cecccsce suc cee css ses eccuse cesses sonseesen suceceensseess sessenees sue 321 188 
Belmore ...... ccccccses covscccscecces cvcces cvs cccccccsses ces cesccecceccccscece 292 159 
Alma .......00000 000000 csccce coe ccc cee cesses scccee ccccencecces anna anna see see 270 137 
Milton......oscnss vec cecece ves cecess covees sence cece cee ceccee co toccces esncccece 117 
Weston Ga ecee nen ccccececs son scaces cesses coe ceseccece nun san san nen sun nen coe one 2a 108 
ontgomery 94 
Perrysburgh . 197 64 
Toledo... 2.200000 020000 cescce ces cscecscccce ses cnssccccces ann non ces sae nun ses ses 145 12 
PROFILE OF OHIO CANAL. 
(Above Lake Erie.) 
(CLEVELAND TO ROSCOE.) 
Cleveland, lock 44, surface of Lock 30.. 118.66 
WALT ....cccce nononnenn cocescccs anenene 18.33 Lock 29— Peninsula... eee evccecccvece cee 129.66 
AB ..ceccces coccsccce cesecccee nano 20.66 Lock 28 ...cocccccscscsccectes csc cee see sceee 141.66 
Lock 42—removed...........cccsssecce evecare LOCK 27 ..... 20000 ccsceseees doce soe coe nen ann 151.66 
Lock 4l 0.1.2 cccccecveces vescccscccasee cee 24.66 Lock 26 ... .cccccece cccvccnes coscecsecccces 156.66 
Lock 40 ........... IS ccccce cecece secceeseees 31.66 Lock 25 ........ Senna nennen cocnce sesescee 166.66 
se cece cocees cosececes sescssccccsers 40.66 Lock 24. cccccccc cee cevccscseccsossceseee 176,66 
Lock 88 ... 20.000 ccccsccee coccsssecccsceecs 47.66 Lock 23—Yellow Creek ............ 184.66 
Lock 37 ......... dvecenee eveccccscecscecce .66 Lock 22—Old Portag®......es..... 192.66 
Lock 36 ...ccccce uonnon cesses cescscccs ace „ 62.66 Lock 21 0.2.0... socee cece secccecee cccece - 200.66 
Lock 35 .....0000000 ceccccscvcs cov cscees ees 72.66 Lock 20 ......ccccee so. ence cee onen ces - 208.66 
Lock 84 .....c000 ccc cecccccen scescccnces ves 82.66 Lock 19 00.22. 000000 cecccccceccce coccce eee „ 218.66 
Lock 33 2.2.0 ccecce cecccecocves ssscesecess 90.66 Lock 18............ ecccccces cccecs seccecce 228.66 
Lock 32 ... recccccecccccs ses cccccssesssses 98.66 Lock 17 ... ....0c sccccccccssnccce san neuere 237.66 
Lock 31... 108.66 Lock 16 .......m eoecccncecaece cones un 248.66 
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Lock 15 22.22.20. cecccecvccesccccs cesses ccs 258.66 Lock T eoeresananan cccccccccccencccs anne 341.66 
Lock 14 ...... 202 00sosooeonuonn coc coe nennen 268.66 Lock 5 Bolivar wcvcccces covcsccee ace 333.66 
Lock 13 ....02000 scccccccecscscces covccscce 278.66 Lock 9 ac. .ccc ccc cccee annunanen nennen „ 325.6 
Lock 12 ......200 002020200 ceneccece namen 288.66 Lock ao Mills ............... „ 319.66 
Lock 11 ......... scsonoono cacccccee coccence 298.66 Lock 11 1.2.2.2. cece ceces cocccccce cocccccs 312.66 
Lock 10 ......00. 2ossanaon coveccece aonsonn 308.66 Lock 12—Dover .......0r cccccooes ces . 305.66 
LOCK 9 0.0... s00u00000 sonnnossuenanunsuner 318.66 Lock 13—Lockport ............ nor... 293.66 
Lock 8 ii. ..... vovcccece covcccece accecece 328.66 Lock 14—Newcastle ............... ~ 285.66 
Lock 7 2.2... ccccccsce soccccce cecces ware 336.66 Lock 15—Trenton ...... ...... oo.... „ 275.66 
Lock 6 12.0.2... sonnaneon sonnonunn cocccece 346.66 Lock 16 EU heuewe conece coccncce 267.66 
LOCK 5 occ. cc. cceccccee conceccee euere 366.66 Lock 17—Gnaddenhutten ......... 256.66 
Jock Acccenasanenseunnnnen onnunenanuenne 368.66 Lock 18 Port Washington. ann - 250.66 
Lock 3 .ceccccce cccencsce annonn nenne unse 376.66 Lock 1 nassen nen 240.66 
Lock 2 ic... ccsccence ccccecces cosccecseas 386.66 Lock 2 eececcnce cececcecscceccencces eocese 233.66 
Lock 1—Summit Level............. 396.66 Lock 21—Newcomerstown ...... .. 226.66 
Lock 1—South end of Summit Lock 22 .......00 000002 cocccccce cosnccecs - 219.66 

Level .......0 csceccececs 395.66 Lock 23 ......c00 ccccscsee ccccccces secces . 212.66 
Lock 2 o.cccccce cccccceee covccvsce nennen 387.66 Lock 24 0.0... cc cccs cccece nennen onen r 204.66 
Lock 3 occ... cccccenes sonnnnunn scncccccoce 379.66 Lock 25 eu..u0000 000000000 coccccses nun „ 195.66 
LOCK A.ccrosssenn snnnnnenennannnnn cosces 372.66 Lock 26—Double—Roscoe.. 181.66 
Lock 5—Massillon sovecs cocccecce ses 366.66 Lock 27 ) ...ccccec ccccccecs cocnee covecs „ 171.6 
Lock 5a 8 —____ aa ea ew cncece vevece 360.66 Lock 2 | iit i Mill...... ...... . 161.66 
Lock 6—Navarre ..........00cecccees 350.66 Lock 29) .......00. eeccceee cceece vecees „ 151.66 

PROFILE OF THE MIAMI CANAL. 
Junction 0........ cescee coescenee coseceacs 147.25 Lock 13 8t. Mary’s .....0.00 anne - 291.25 
Lock 32 1.2... cccscccce cocces ccccce soccesce 152.75 Lock 12 ......cc0 onanen cacccccce coccesces ~ 299.50 
Lock 31 ...... 200000200 000000 nun 00 nennen 156.75 Lock 1 ce ecce annnn sun annnonnon non ces nee „ 306.50 
Lock 30 .....2 000000 snnnnnennonnnnnnnuen eee 162.75 Lock 10 ....usaon snenen caccccece cosscccee - 313 
Lock 29 ......... ccocccecs coccee coecececeee 167.75 Lock 9 o..ccc cece cscs coc coc ccc ccccesceces 319 
Lock 28 .......0. annoonenn cecceccce seeceece 177.25 Lock 8 2.....000 onenan annnan covece aunene „ ool 
Lock 27 ......00. nenn nenn annen none 182.25 Lock 7 enssansnnanoonn nennen cccccs sanene - 3% 
Lock 26 ....cc0c0 ananaonan secccsscscesvece 189 Lock 6... ccccce cose gennannn cucees eee . 45 
LOCK 25 .....c000 cecececceesecees secves sence 196.50 Lock 5B vccccece cocese coenccccccce cen een = 835 
Lock 24 20.22. cecccccee evccceves cocccsccees 202 Lock 4 ...... cc ccce ccecccecces con veces sve 361 
Lock 23—Delphos ......... »-..s.r.... 211 Lock 8... cc ceceee coeeee ces cee cee cee sence 7.50 
Lock 22 veccceccccce secseecccccncccens cove 219.25 Lock 2 sous cccccccce ccccce coc vcsssesccs - 341.00 
Lock 21 ...... cc ccce onanen sncees anno coves 224.25 Lock 1—Bremen Summit........ 386.50 
Lock 20 00... cecececsceeecnceee senses nenn 231.50 Near x Bidney oe nsce sun costes ceenes cus canes 376.00 
Lock 19 2.2.0. ccc cccccccsccccesses seeses 240 Troy oe eccces cecsseccsacccceccces encese 257 
Lock 18 00... .cscsceee cccece cnceee coeeevoe 246.75 D- and M. R.R. crossing, Dayton 166 
Lock 17 caraosaonsonnanannenn san anne coves 255.75 Basin at Hamilton .......... ..c.csecese 7 
Lock 16 ......scecccesecsces senses anensu ces 263.50 Upper level of Canal at Cincin- 
Lock 15 —Spencerville .............. 274 DAti ...2c0000 snnanenon nnnnaunen snanenane 23 
Lock 14 ....un cause soenonnan ceveee sauren 283 Low water in Ohio at Cincinnati 133 
PROFILE OF THE WABASH CANAL. 
(FROM TOLEDO TO STATE LINE.) 

Lock 1—Toledo, surface of water 7 Lock 1—Deflance ......... ccsscseee vee 96.5 
Lock 2 $6 snceccecees ceccceese ces 5 Lock $6 nnnnen nennen unse uno. 1085 
Lock 3 (6 üennnunan consences cance 22.5 Lock 3 onc... cn cececcene cocecs casece conecs 114.5 
Lock 4 66 Navecsece cecces nase 31.5 Lock 4 ....00 ccccccece annnonnun sovsccese eve 23.5 
Lock 5 66 lannnunen vecece nananane 39.5 Lock 5 .reenseonaneonenee eocccces o creceeece 130.5 
Lock 6 one. ccces onannunne cocecccee ceanee cue 48.5 Lock 6....0200000 cecncc cccnce cssee cocees 137.5 
Lock 7 sennanonoanannonne covcveces coscesees 55.5 Lock 7 oo. cccce coscscccs ccosecces coenesces 142.5 
Lock 8 ...... cecevcecs coccccece nennannen vee 61.5 Lock 8 ..ansasen onoounann annane seccce veces 147.25 
Lock 9—Providence ......... sure 63.5 Lock 9 ....00000 csccevscs cccess sonuen csccee 152.25 
Lock 10 ...ccccee cccescces cnvccecce coccecces 73.5 Lock 10 22.200 0un000 secccaces oenonnonn sce ces 158.25 
Lock 11 .......00 cccsccces ceccce cocccsceeees 81.5 Lock 11 00... ce cccn cenece cecces sence accecs 168.5 
lock 12—Texas.........ccccscssssssesees 88.5 Lock 12 0.1... caceccccccecncane onnene cece „ 171.8 
Lock 13—Independence ............ 88.5 Lock 13—abandoned.. ......... 2... „ 171.25 
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